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PREFACE 


gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 

on various parts of the world. ‘The purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
for the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as 
distinct from the examination of the problems themselves. Many 
distinguished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the 
end of 1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Hand- 
book and Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical 
reports. ‘The demand for these books increased rapidly with each 
new issue, and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and 
impartiality. ‘They are now to be found in Service Establishments 
and Embassies throughout the world, and in the early years after the 
last war were much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. ‘The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few) ; its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The books follow, in general, a uniform 
scheme, though minor modifications will be found in particular 
cases ; and they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
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comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time ; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and, by 
supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, etc.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the 
Royal Air Force and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) will 
find these Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridge sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). 
It has been mainly written by Dr Elwyn Davies, Dr W. O. Henderson, 
and Dr H. W. Singer, with contributions from Professor A. R. 
Clapham, Mr A. Constant, Mr G. R. Crone, Mr H. A. P. Jensen, 
and Dr Hilda Ormsby. The maps and diagrams have been drawn 
by Miss K. S. A. Froggatt, Miss M. Hart, and Mrs Marion Plant. 
The volume has been edited by Dr Elwyn Davies. 


E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 


Director of Naval Intelligence 
November 1944 
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Chapter I 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
GERMANY, 1918-39 


The Weimar Republic, 1918-33: Reorganization after 1918; Germany’s Terri- 
torial Losses; Reparations; The Collapse of the Mark; Recovery and Re- 
organization, 1923-29 ; The Economic Depression, 1930-33 

The National Secale Regime, 1933-39: Economic Policy; The Reduction of 
Unemployment; The Drive for Self-sufficiency; Economic Planning and Control; 
Bibliographical Note 


To appreciate Germany’s economic structure on the eve of the war 
of 1939 some consideration must be given not only to fundamental 
geographical factors but also to recent economic and social develop- 
ments. An outline of the Industrial Revolution in Germany in the 
nineteenth century and of the rise of the country to the position of 
the leading manufacturing state on the continent has been given in 
Volume II (Chapters III-IV) of this Handbook. The following 
account outlines the salient features of Germany’s economic life 
between the two wars. This was a stormy period for Germany, not 
only from the economic point of view but also in the spheres of 
home politics and international relations. ‘The economic collapse 
that followed Germany’s military defeat in 1918 and the territorial 
losses in 1919, the inflation of 1923, the great economic crisis of 
1930-32 which threw between six and seven million people out of 
work—these upheavals placed an immense strain upon Germany’s 
economic structure. ‘Twice in this period, depression was followed 
by an industrial boom. ‘The first boom came with the aid of foreign 
loans ; the second was caused by a great programme of rearmament. 
Recovery in each case was fostered by intensive exploitation of Ger- 
many’s natural resources (both industrial and agricultural), by 
reorganizing industries on cartel lines, and by rationalizing factory 
processes. All the time, the activity of the state in planning and 
controlling the country’s economic life grew. 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC, 1918-33 


Reorganization after 1918 


Germany’s defeat in 1918 was followed by the collapse of the 
Empire and the establishment of the Weimar Republic. A liberal 
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constitution, which reduced the power of the Federal States and 
strengthened the hands of the central authority, was drawn up. The 
leaders of the Revolution of 1918-19 had three main aims in the 
economic and social spheres. Firstly, they desired to nationalize 
key industries. Secondly, they favoured the establishment of an 
‘industrial democracy.’ ‘Thirdly, they wished to expand the existing 
system of social services. 

Some progress towards nationalization was made. Banks, in 
addition to the existing central Reichsbank, were established and 
run by the Reich and by individual Federal States. A Reich Coal 
Council, in which employers and workers were represented, advised 
the government on the fixing of production and prices in the coal 
industry. The government sometimes had to step in to prevent 
the employers and workers from combining to use the Council to 
exploit consumers. Similar planning boards were set up for certain 
other industries, and the railways, which had always been publicly 
owned and operated by the States (Lander), were centralized under 
the control of the Reich. 

To secure ‘industrial democracy’ the hands of the trade unions 
were strengthened as far as collective bargaining was concerned, 
and new organizations, the Works Councils (Betriebsrdte), were estab- 
lished. Before 1918, collective bargains between employers and 
workers were regarded as private arrangements between the parties 
concerned. In the Weimar period the state regarded such arrange- 
ments as the normal method of regulating the relations between 
masters and men. When agreement on wage rates was not reached 
by negotiation, an official mediator had the right to fix wages. This 
power was originally intended to be used only in exceptional circum- 
stances, but it came to be widely used and eventually many wage 
rates were imposed upon industry by the state. The new Works 
Councils, in practice, concerned themselves largely with disputes 
arising from the dismissal of workers. Little practical use was made 
of their constitutional right to offer advice to the management on 
the efficient running of the factory. A provisional Central Economic 
Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat), on which sat representatives of District 
Workers’ Councils and of employers, was set up in May 1920. This 
body had no legislative or executive functions. It merely advised 
the government on national, social, and economic questions. Its 
powers were more restricted than those provided in the Weimar 
Constitution for an Economic Council. On the plea of saving 
money the government curtailed its activities in 1924. 
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Germany had already, in 1914, possessed a fairly comprehensive 
scheme of social services. Workers, however, were not insured 
against unemployment until 1926. A vast programme of providing 
new houses, flats, hospitals, playing fields, and so forth was carried 
out by the Reich, the Federal States, and the local authorities. 


Germany's Territorial Losses 


Much more might have been done had not the reformers come 
into a bankrupt inheritance. In 1919 Germany was exhausted 
after four years of war. On the continent she had to give up 28,000 
square miles of territory with six and a half million inhabitants. 
She lost Alsace-Lorraine permanently and the Saar territory tem- 
porarily. One of the most important economic units in Europe 
was thus broken up. The loss of Alsace and Lorraine was particularly 
serious, because these provinces contained 1,891,500 cotton spindles, 
50,300 power looms, and works which had in 1913 produced 3,864,000 
tons of pig iron and 2,286,000 tons of steel ingots and castings. The 
Saar, which Germany lost for 15 years, had in 1913 produced | 
13,300,000 tons of coal, 1,371,000 tons of pig iron, and 2,080,000 
tons of steel. East of the Elbe, Germany lost nine-tenths of Posen, 
two-thirds of West Prussia, an important part of Upper Silesia, 
and the Baltic ports of Danzig and Memel. ‘The loss of her Polish 
provinces deprived her of important agricultural resources. Poland 
secured 80 per cent. of the Silesian coalfield which, in 1913, produced 
43,801,000 tons of coal (see p. 377). Luxembourg, which had been 
part of the German customs system before the war of 1914-18, now 
formed a customs union with Belgium. In 1913 the Grand Duchy 
had produced 2,548,000 tons of pig iron and 1,336,000 tons of steel. 

Altogether Germany had to give up 14:6 per cent. of her arable 
land, 74:5 per cent. of her iron ore, 68-1 per cent. of her zinc ore, 
and 26 per cent. of her coal production. The colonial empire in 
Africa and the Pacific was partitioned by the Allies. Germany lost 
all public property both in the ceded territories and in Allied countries. 
She had to surrender large numbers of merchant ships, locomotives, 
railway coaches, motor lorries, and the rolling stock of the Alsace- 
Lorraine railway system. In 1920 her mercantile marine amounted 
to only 673,000 tons gross, whereas in 1914 it had been 5,500,000 
tons gross. Germany was now a debtor instead of a creditor state. 
She is estimated to have spent {'7,500,000,000 on direct war expendi- 


ture in 1914-18. She was more dependent upon the outside world 
GH (Germany) 2 
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than in 1914 for important raw materials and foodstuffs. The 
tariffs of foreign states made it difficult for her to pay for these 
things by exporting manufactured articles. 


Reparations 


The Allies demanded from Germany, not an indemnity (i.e. the 
military costs of the war) but reparations (i.e. compensation for 
civilians for the damages they had suffered from enemy action, 
including the capital value of pensions due to Allied combatants). 
The Versailles Treaty left the fixing of Germany’s total liability 
and the method of payment to the Reparations Commission. Ger- 
many was required to pay {£1,000,000,000 by May 1921. Since 
she had paid only one-tenth of this sum and would not accept the 
demands made in the Paris Resolutions of January 1921, Allied troops 
occupied Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort. In April 1921 
Germany’s total liability was fixed at £6,600,000,000. In 1923 the 
mark collapsed. ‘The French and Belgian governments alleged that 
Germany was evading her obligations, and they occupied the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield to collect reparations in the form of coal and 
iron. Germany replied by passive resistance, but this plunged her 
into grave economic distress, and when Dr. Stresemann took office 
he ended passive resistance. 

Under the Dawes Plan (September 1924) Germany received an 
international loan of £40,000,000 and agreed to pay annuities rising 
from {50,000,000 in the first year to a standard figure of {123,000,000 
between 1928 and 1950. Germany’s creditors imposed upon her a 
system of strict financial control. Reparations came from sources 
earmarked for that purpose, for example the profits of the State 
Railways of the Reich, and they were promptly paid. A newly 
appointed General Agent for Reparations was responsible for ex- 
changing the Dawes annuities into foreign currencies, and he was 
instructed to limit this transfer so that the value of the German 
currency should not be depreciated abroad. Reparations were now 
really paid from the proceeds of foreign loans. Investments by 
Americans and others were not directly available for this purpose, 
but they fostered the artificial prosperity that enabled reparations 
to be paid regularly for atime. Even so, there was an adverse balance 
of payments in Germany’s foreign trade. In 1929 a new scheme 
for the payment of reparations, the Young Plan, brought Germany 
a new international loan. Reparation annuities were reduced some- 
what (to {100,000,000 in the first 37 years) and they were to be 
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paid through the newly established Bank of International Settle- 
ments. ‘The system, by which foreign investors found the money for 
reparations, could not continue indefinitely. The world economic 
crisis stopped the flow of American capital to Germany and the 
reparations house of cards collapsed. ‘The Hoover Moratorium 
postponed the payment of inter-state debts (including reparations). 
Then in 1932 it was decided to end reparations altogether in return 
for a final payment of {150,000,000. But this agreement was not 
ratified and no more reparations were collected. 

Throughout the reparations controversy Germany’s creditors 
failed to face the fact that by putting high tariffs on German goods 
the creditor countries themselves obstructed the main channel 
through which payment could be made. In so far as payment was 
made in kind, Germany’s creditors discovered that it is not always 
an unmixed blessing to receive something for nothing. ‘The British 
coal industry, for example, lost markets when some of its former 
customers got ‘ reparations coal’ for nothing. 


The Collapse of the Mark 


It is sometimes assumed that reparations were in some way 
responsible for the collapse of Germany’s currency in 1923. It is 
true that the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield was occupied in the hope 
of forcing Germany to pay more reparations, and that the Germans 
sacrificed the mark in a desperate attempt to finance passive resistance 
there. But the inflation began during the war of 1914, increased in 
1919-22, and came to a climax in the Ruhr-Westphalian struggle. 
It was brought about, not so much by the wickedness of the Allies 
as by the unwillingness or inability of the German government to 
balance its budget. Reliance upon the printing press to meet deficits 
inevitably caused the mark to lose its value. ‘The value of the 
American dollar increased from 4:2 marks in 1914 to 8-9 marks in 
1919. When the mark had depreciated so much that it was practically 
worthless, a dollar could buy 4,200,000 million marks. ‘There was 
an enormous increase in the cost of living. The collapse of the 
currency meant that savings, such as bank deposits and insurance 
policies, virtually disappeared. (‘The subsequent partial revaluation 
of these savings was insufficient to conciliate the ruined rentier 
class.) People receiving salaries and pensions, such as civil servants, 
local government officials, teachers, and black-coated workers, 
suffered severely, for such incomes lagged far behind the rapidly 
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The Fall of the Mark, 1914-23 
Dollar Quotations (monthly average) 


marks 
July 1914 : i ; ‘ : , ; AZ 
Jan. I9I19Q ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ z 8-9 
July I9IQ ‘ ; ‘ : 5 5; Cao 
Jani: 1920 : : ; : ; ‘ . 64:8 
July 1920 : ‘ : : ; ‘ ic) RQOCS 
Jan. 1921 ; 2 : : : ‘ . 64°9 
July 1921 : : : , : ‘ se 7, 
Jan. 1922 : ; ; ‘ A ‘ Ree Ky ty 
July 1922 t : ; - ' ; » 4032 
Jan. 1923 ; ; y : . £7 ,072°0 
July 1923 , ‘ i ; ‘ «2 BG 402"0 
Aug. 1923 ' é : é ‘ 4,620,455°0 
Sept. 1923 : : : : : 98,860,000°0 
Oct. 1923 ; i ‘ : 25,260,208,000°0 
Nov. 15, 1923 ; : : . 4,200,000,000,000°0 


Source: Stolper, G., German Economy, 1870-1940, p. 151 (London, 1940). 


rising cost of living. ‘The working classes suffered too, although 
their wages, particularly those of unskilled workers, were rather 
more quickly adjusted to increasing prices. Business men suffered 
because their working capital disappeared and the declining pur- 
chasing power of the masses greatly restricted consumption in the 
home market. But industrialists paid off their debts and mortgages 
in depreciated currency. Both large and small farmers benefited 
from the inflation. They secured large credits to buy new livestock 
and implements and to put up new buildings. These debts were 
repaid in depreciated paper money. ‘The state also benefited in one 
way, for the internal national debt was virtually wiped out. 

When the old currency lost its value it was necessary to introduce 
a new currency. ‘The problem was to convince the public that the 
new currency would not be depreciated in the same way as the old. 
The new Rentenmark was in theory backed by the country’s agri- 
cultural and industrial assets and the public was induced to accept 
what was little more than a fiction. The inflation was really ended, 
not by any new backing for the currency but because the state at 
last made serious efforts to balance its budget, restrict credit, and 
slow down the velocity of money circulation. The government cut 
down its expenses and increased taxation. In 1923-24 over a quarter 
(26 per cent.) of the national income was absorbed in taxation as 
compared with 11 per cent. in 1913-14. When the new Rentenmark 
was introduced, circulation dropped abruptly, and the government 
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found itself able, and indeed forced, to add to the volume of money, and 
balanced the budget by doing so. And so the ‘ miracle of the Renten- 
mark’ was accomplished. With the ending of inflation, unemploy- 
ment increased. Over 1,500,000 persons were recorded by the 
labour exchanges as being out of work on 1 January 1924, and the 
actual number of unemployed must have been considerably higher 
than this. The severe restriction of credit led to many bankruptcies 
in 1924. 


Recovery and Reorganization, 1923-29 


Industry. The stabilization of currency (November 1923) and the 
introduction of the Dawes Plan (September 1924) were followed 
by a short period of prosperity (1926-29). German industry was 
financed by foreign, mainly American, money, and was inspired by 
American ideas. Particularly after Britain had returned to the 
gold standard and France had stabilized her currency (1925-26), 
Germany, with its high rate of interest, was an attractive field of 
investment for the foreigner. ‘The presence of an American expert 
in Berlin as General Agent for Reparations inspired confidence in 
Germany’s economic future. In 1924-29 Germany borrowed from 
abroad {1,250,000,000. Her foreign investments were estimated 
at £500,000,000. ‘This left {750,000,000 for the payment of repara- 
tions and of imports not covered by exports, and for public expendi- 
ture on industrial and social reconstruction. 

German industry was rationalized. The concentration and 
cartelization of manufacture proceeded apace. As early as 1926 
about go per cent. of the dyestuff industry, 97-3 per cent. of the 
mining industry, and 86:9 per cent. of the electrical industry belonged 
to combines. ‘The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate had been 
reconstructed by government decree in October 1924. The powerful 
chemical trust, J. G. Farbenindustrie, was reorganized in 1925. ‘The 
United Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahlwerke) was formed in May 1926 
and was a revival of an earlier trust (the Stahlwerksverband) which 
had come to an end in 1919. At about the same time the Hamburg- 
Amerika and the Norddeutscher Lloyd shipping lines came to an 
agreement to avoid competition as far as possible. ‘The intro- 
duction of the most modern machinery and methods of production 
soon enabled Germany to regain her old industrial position in the 
world. Despite territorial losses, Germany produced more pig iron 
and steel in 1929 than she had done in 1913. She recovered her 
leading position in the chemical, electrical, and optical industries. 
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She built over 4,000,000 tons of new merchant ships—6 per cent. 
of the world’s tonnage (1929). ‘The fact that in 1925 Messrs. Furness 
Withy and Co. ordered five large motor ships in Germany caused 
consternation among British shipbuilders and was a tribute to the 
efficiency of German shipyards. Germany also established an excel- 
lent network of commercial air lines which carried over 120,000 
passengers in 1928. Industrial research was conducted on the most 
thorough lines. In 1927 it was reported that I. G. Farbenindustrie 
alone employed over 2,000 research chemists. At the same time it 
was stated that in the heavy section of the iron and steel industry 
a saving of 15 per cent. had been made in fuel consumption since 
1919 as the result of research fostered by the Warmestelle (a fuel 
economy institute). 

Foreign Trade. ‘The recovery of Germany’s foreign trade was 
based upon unsound foundations. The years of prosperity showed a 
negative balance of payments in international commerce except in 
1926. The deficit was met, not by ‘invisible’ exports, but by borrow- 
ing from abroad. Germany’s imports were mainly industrial raw 
materials and foodstuffs. ‘The most important raw materials im- 
ported were textile fibres (principally cotton and wool), vegetable 
oils, mineral oils, rubber, and copper. ‘The imported foods and 
drinks included tobacco, coffee, tea, maize, rice, tropical fruits, and 
dairy produce. Germany’s exports were principally manufactured 
articles such as machinery, textiles, and chemical wares. An examina- 
tion of the geographical distribution of Germany’s foreign trade 
shows that Germany concentrated upon Europe both for imports 
and exports. Half of her imports came from Europe and rather less 
than one-third from America. No less than three-quarters of 
Germany’s exports went to Europe and nearly 15 per cent. to America. 
These figures illustrate how small was Germany’s trade with colonial 
territories in Africa and the Pacific. 


Geographical Distribution of Germany’s Foreign Trade, 1913 and 1928 











Imports to Germany from Exports from Germany to 
1913 1928 1913 1928 
OE % Yo Zo 
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PBA ie es 9°8 TLS pmencle: elie bars. . 78 5°5 707 
Africa Ben Mina ecsos 4°6 5°I iricat Sy 2° 2°3 
Australia’ 2942. % 3°0 2:6 p Australia, .to2).. 1‘O 0:6 


Source: Deutsche Wirtschaftskunde, pp. 208-9 (Berlin, 1930). 
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Germany was borrowing from abroad, not only to finance her 
foreign trade but also in order to spend money lavishly on roads, 
houses, schools, hospitals, sports grounds, swimming pools, and 
children’s play-grounds. Between 1928 and 1930 some 30,000 
dwellings were built every year. Dr. Stresemann once complained 
to the Chief Burgomaster of Duisburg (24 November 1927) that 
the high level of the expenditure of the Federal States and local 
authorities was causing him ‘grave anxiety in the field of foreign 
affairs.’ ‘'The fact that the Prussian State has granted £700,000 
for the rebuilding of the Berlin Opera House, and will perhaps 
make a grant of more than {1,000,000 in all, creates the impression 
in the world at large that we are rolling in money. Not a single 
one of the victorious states has embarked upon such an undertaking. 
That Herr Adenauer (Chief Burgomaster of K6ln) has built a 
marvellous hall, and boasts that it contains the greatest organ in the 
world, produces the same effect.’ ‘The Press Exhibition at Kéln 
was regarded as the most luxurious affair of its kind that had ever 
been organized. Frankfurt-am-Main was left with a deficit of 
£125,000 as a result of its Music Exhibition. Dresden builds a 
Museum of Hygiene with the help of the Reich subsidy.’ ‘Please tell 
me what I am to say to the representatives of foreign powers when 
they tell me that all these things awaken the impression that Ger- 
many won rather than lost the War. I have no longer any answer 
to give to these reproaches.’ 


Economic Revival of Germany in 1925-29 (Economic Indices) 
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Source: Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, p. 14 (London, 1939). 


Agriculture. German agriculture, on the other hand, did not make 
the same progress as industry, either in efficiency or in output. New 
credits, amounting to about £400,000,000, were granted to agri- 
culture in 1924-29 but they were used, to a great extent, for current 
expenses and not for capital outlay designed to improve production 
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methods. Despite loans, subsidies, and high protective tariffs, 
agriculture declined. By 1925, German farmers were bearing a 
burden of interest and debt repayment of {48,250,000 a year. The 
rural population declined. In 1919-25 there was a loss of population 
through migration in 310 out of 351 districts in Prussia. By 1928-29 
the shortage of labour in many agricultural districts was acute. In 
Pomerania alone, 9,381 persons (and 6,429 dependents) abandoned 
agriculture during 1928 and the first half of 1929. In Schleswig- 
Holstein conditions were so bad in 1928 that there were mass demon- 
strations of peasants and smallholders against heavy taxes and high 
rates of interest. 


The Economic Depression, 1930-33 


Economic expansion based upon continued borrowing from 
abroad comes to an end when foreign credits cease. The turning- 
point of the German trade cycle came in 1929. ‘This was due to 
‘the decline in the expectation of profits and enterprise, and the 
high level of interest rates in the capital market.’ By the end of 
1930, when there were some 5,000,000 unemployed and when the 
National Socialist vote at the general election to the Reichstag rose 
from 800,000 to 6,500,000, foreigners became alarmed and began to 
withdraw their credits from Germany. ‘This process was accelerated 
in the spring and summer of 1931 by the collapse of the Austrian 
Kreditanstalt, the Schréder bank (Bremen), the Darmstadter and 
National Bank, and the North German Wollkaémmerei (Bremen). 
Industrial production continued to decline. In the building trade 
only 56°6 per cent. of the (trade union) operatives were at work. 
Neither the Hoover Moratorium (for states debts) nor the Standstill 
Agreement with foreign creditors (for private debts) nor an inter- 
national loan of {21,000,000 saved the situation. 

Briining’s Government tried to meet the crisis by a drastic policy 
of deflation carried through by emergency decrees. At the end of 
1931, salaries and wages were cut. Imports were reduced and 
exports were fostered. In 1932 unemployment was over 5,500,000 
and in August of that year the bottom of the slump was reached. 
The Briining Government had already fallen (May 1932). It had 
tried to reverse the policy of paying huge subsidies to the bankrupt 
Junkers of East Prussia whose great estates were being ruined owing 
to the collapse of world rye prices. The Junkers, the natural enemies 
of the Republic, exercised considerable influence over the aged Pre- 
sident Hindenburg, and Briining was dismissed. The Papen and 
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Schleicher administrations proved to be merely an interlude. 
Hitler was able to assume power in January 1933, and the Republican 
period came to an end. 


Depression in Germany, 1930-32 (Economic Indices) 
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Source: Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, p. 31 (London, 1939). 


Unemployment in Germany, 1929-33 (Annual Averages in 





Thousands) 
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1929 1,914 14°6 1,276 179 
1930 3,140 24°4 1,789 409 
1931 4,573 37 1,697 1,078 
1932 5,580 48 1,054 1,437 
1933 (a) 6,014 45°1 953 1,419 








(a) January, 1933 (climax of unemployment). 


Source: Trivanovitch, V., Economic Development of Germany under National 
Socialism, p. 34 (New York, 1937). 
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Economic Policy 


The National Socialist Revolution was followed immediately 
(April 1933) by a great strengthening of the power of the 
central government. Germany really ceased to be a federation, 
and the various States (Lander) were placed under the authority of 
Commissioners directly responsible to the government of the Reich. 
Some adjustments of state frontiers were made, as when Hamburg, 
Altona, and Harburg were joined to form Greater Hamburg. These 
political measures increased Germany’s efficiency as an economic unit. 

The economic policy of the National Socialists was strongly 
influenced by three factors. Firstly, they were determined that the 
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country must become as self-supporting as possible. They remem- 
bered how Germany had been brought to her knees by the blockade 
of 1914-18 and how she had suffered from the hostile tariffs of her 
former enemies afterwards. Secondly, they considered that inflation 
of the currency must be avoided at all costs. ‘They recalled the 
collapse of the mark in 1923, and decided that the currency must 
be controlled so as to prevent any repetition of that catastrophe. 
Thirdly, the economic and political strength of the workers in the 
Weimar period was a thorn in the flesh of the great capitalists. 
The National Socialists destroyed the trade unions and the workers’ 
political parties. 

The National Socialists had two main objects in their economic 
policy. They desired the abolition of unemployment and the 
achievement of complete rearmament for total war. Before these 
objects all other considerations, such as the freedom of industrialists 
and farmers to manage their own affairs, the liberty of workers to 
form trade unions and to strike, and the natural desire of people to 
improve their standard of living, were subordinated. 


The Reduction of Unemployment 


The unemployment problem was tackled promptly. Young people 
were drafted into the Labour Service Corps and had to work on 
the land (the ‘Land Help’ and the ‘Land Year’) for only nominal 
wages. Over 100,000 jobs were freed for older men by transferring 
young men, up to the age of 25, to the State Labour Service and 
elsewhere. Later, in 1935, many young men were withdrawn for 
a time from the labour market when universal conscription was 
reintroduced. ‘The available work was spread over as many families 
as possible by discouraging the employment of women who could 
be supported by their husbands or fathers. One condition of marriage 
loans was that women should give up paid employment on marriage 
(see p. 75). In 1933-34 a great programme of public works helped 
to create new employment. At a cost of about £200,000,000 new 
motor roads were built, a housing scheme was introduced, and the 
Post Office and railways undertook new works. Special encourage- 
ment was given to the wireless industry in so far as the production 
of small receiving sets was concerned, for the government wanted 
as many people as possible to listen to the speeches of the leaders. 
By the middle of 1935, German industry was working at about two- 
thirds of its maximum capacity. The iron, machine making, motor 
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car, paper, and food industries were all working at between 70 and 
100 per cent. of their full capacity. 

Subsequently the enormous rearmament programme kept the 
mines and factories busy. The building of fortifications (such as 
the costly Siegfried Line) and barracks; the production of tanks, 
aeroplanes, submarines, guns, munitions, and so forth; the pro- 
vision of uniforms, blankets, parachutes, and tents, accounted in no 
small measure for the boom in the coal, iron and steel, building 
and textile industries. Even by the summer of 1935 the unemploy- 
ment figure had been reduced to less than 2,000,000, and subsequently 
unemployment virtually disappeared. 


Indices of Production of certain German Industries, 1933-36 
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Source: Poole, K. E., German Financial Policies, 1932-39, p. 244 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939). 


Economic Recovery of Germany, 1932-34: 
Employment and Unemployment (in thousands) 





Total in ‘ Substitute ’ 
Employment (i.e. Labour 
Service, Land Service, 








Total in Public Relief Works) 
Normal Regular | receiving maintenance | Unemploy- 
Employment but not normal wages ment 
January 1932 12,730 180 5,476 
January 1933 11,470 260 6,014 
June 1933 13,100 530 4,857 
January 1934 12,970 830 3,773 
June 1934 15,010 800 2,481 
December 1934 14,540 610 2,605 








Source: Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, p. 46 (London, 
1939): 
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The Drive for Self-sufficiency 


The National Socialists attempted to make the country self- 
sufficient. They aimed at achieving a sufficient degree of Autarkie 
to enable her to withstand a war-time blockade. Important agri- 
cultural reforms were undertaken to increase food production, to 
combat the rural exodus, and to strengthen the economic position 
of the farmers and peasants, who were regarded as a most desirable 
section of the population from the social point of view. ‘The In- 
heritance Law of 1933 (which was, however, not applicable to small- 
holdings) bound farm property to the owner and occupier and 
entailed it in favour of the eldest male. In the hope of making 
Germany as independent of foreign agricultural produce as possible, 
the farmers were encouraged, by subsidies which amounted to 
£250,000,000 in 1932-37, to increase greatly their output of food. 
Germany’s imports of foodstuffs (such as butter, eggs, and lard) 
and fodder greatly declined. 

In industry, domestic natural resources were fully exploited, and 
substitutes were used as far as possible for fuels and raw materials 
which could not be produced at home. ‘The increase of lignite 
production from 126,794,000 tons in 1933 to 193,400,000 tons in 
1938 supplemented the country’s coal resources. ‘The fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen was developed. Rayon, flax, and staple fibre 
tended to replace imported cotton, jute, and sisal-hemp. Measures 
were taken to exploit Germany’s large deposits of low-grade iron 
ore. ‘The use of home-produced lead and zinc was encouraged. 
Aluminium and bakelite took the place of copper and brass. By 
1938 it was claimed that the textile industries were securing over 
one-third of their raw materials at home. Synthetic products were 
used, but they were more expensive and less durable than natural 
products. By 1938, over 20,000 tons of synthetic rubber, 60,000 
tons of rayon, 155,000 tons of staple fibre, and over 1,000,000 tons 
of synthetic motor spirit were being produced annually in Germany. 
Regeneration processes enabled shoddy, old tyres, and scrap metal 
to be used again. 


Economic Planning and Control 


A great administrative machine was created to organize economic 
planning. Industry and farming were organized by ‘Estates’ (for 
agriculture, handicrafts, transport, and industry and trade), by 
special Boards for certain manufacturers, and by Chambers of 
Commerce (see Chapter XI). The Labour Front controlled the 
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workers. The policies of these bodies did not always coincide. The 
Agricultural Estate, for example, favoured high prices for the farmers’ 
produce, while the Labour Front wanted low food prices. The 
economic policy of the National Socialists led to considerable changes 
in Germany’s foreign trade (see Chapter VIII). ‘The imports of 
food and raw materials were drastically reduced, but the importation 
of materials essential to the armaments industries was fostered. ‘The 
state completely controlled foreign trade and foreign financial 
transactions. Commerce abroad was conducted largely on the basis 
of bilateral trading agreements (see Chapter VIII). Germany no 
longer bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest. ‘She 
traded for the most part with states that were prepared to barter 
their raw materials and foodstuffs for German manufactured goods. 
Thus by 1935 Germany was getting only one-fifth (instead of four- 
fifths) of her raw cotton from the United States, and was importing 
4o per cent. of her cotton from South America. 

It was no easy matter to finance this economic system. In 1933 
Germany was a debtor country with few reserves. To create work 
for the unemployed, and to rearm on a vast scale, needed money. 
Some of it was raised at the expense of Germany’s foreign creditors 
(see Chapter IX). Money due to them was placed in blocked accounts. 
Marks from these accounts were bought at a heavy discount by the 
government, and the discount was used to subsidize exporters. 
Foreign creditors thus had to spend in Germany itself what little 
they were able to secure. ‘This was thinly disguised robbery. The 
plundering of the Jews and of the annexed territories of Austria 
(1938) and Czecho-Slovakia (1938-39) was not disguised at all. 
The Germans themselves had to pay heavily to finance the new 
regime. By 1937, state income was said to be nearly double that 
of 1932. Germans had to invest their savings at home, and all 
savings were controlled by the state. 

The workers were practically free from the fear of unemployment. 
The ‘Strength through Joy’ movement provided them with various 
facilities for sport, entertainment, and travel at low cost. On the 
other hand, the standard of living fell. Wages declined, taxes and 
Party contributions increased, and certain food prices rose. More- 
over, the quality of many manufactured articles and foodstuffs 
deteriorated. Working hours were extended, sometimes without 
yielding an appropriate increase in output. 

The economic position, however, appears to have been sufhiciently 
attractive to have encouraged a rise in the birth-rate. Propaganda 
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depicted the Germans as a virile growing race which urgently 
needed ‘living space’ in which to expand. ‘The actual demographic 
situation in 1933 was very different. A few years before, in 1924-26, 
the German net production rate fell below unity for the first time 
(see p. 73). By 1933 it was the lowest in Europe except for that 
of Austria. A decline in the German population was inevitable 
unless reproduction increased again.. The government encouraged 
people to marry and to have large families (see pp. 75-6). ‘The 
industrial boom and consequent virtual disappearance of unemploy- 
ment which followed the programmes of public works and rearma- 
ment also encouraged marriage. ‘The net reproduction rate, which 
had fallen to 0-698 in 1933, rose nearly to unity in 1938. 

The salient feature of Germany’s economic development since 
1871 has been the establishment of a planned and controlled economy. 
The Laissez Faire and Free Trade movements of the middle years 
of the nineteenth century had been only an interlude. Particularly 


Economic Conditions in National Socialist Germany compared 
with those in Imperial Germany 
































1913 | 1933 1934 | 1935 "| 1930" | "19037 | ~ 1938 

Population in thou- 

sands 3 . | 66,978 | 66,027 | 66,409 | 66,871 | 67,346 | 67,800 | 172,789* 
Public Revenue in 

million marks 67702 |....7°792 | -93329.1) 19,0483 5384:146,507 — 
National Income in 

million marks 43,000 | 46,600 | 52,700 | 58,600 | 64,900 | 71,100 | 79,700 
Imports in million . 

marks (, - © ../.- |.11,206,) 4,005 \.4,743 14,2874 4.280) 5,474 | 5,405 
Exports in million 

matks . -. .|10,199| 5,698] 4,662) 4,305) 45777 | °5,800.). §,263 
Output of coal in 

million tons! 141 109 126 142 158 184 186 
Output of lignite 

in million tons 87 127 P37 147 161 185 195 
Railway receipts in 

million marks a 2,915 | 3,325 | 3,558] 3,977] 4,400f| — 
Shipping (average | 

of arrivals and de- | 

partures in thou- 

sands of tons 143376.) 17,879 | 18,485 | 18,421°)18,982 119,770 | 10,1007; 
Unemployed in 
| thousands << 4,876 | 2,779 | 2,059 | 1,635 932 | 452 | 

* Including Austria +t Estimate 
1 All ‘tons’ in this Handbook are metric tons. 

Sources: Report on Economic Conditions in Europe and North America. Memo- 


randum No. 77 Royal Economic Society, pp. 19 and 21 (London, 1939), and 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1938 (Berlin, 1938). 
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in Prussia, there was a strong tradition of state intervention in all 
departments of national life. Bismarck’s pioneer work in establish- 
ing certain social services for the workers was in keeping with the 
old paternal policy of the Hohenzollerns. Allied policy during and 
immediately after the war of 1914-18 virtually forced Germany to 
regulate strictly agricultural and industrial production and con- 
sumption. ‘The increased concentration of industries and the forma- 
tion of cartels greatly facilitated this development. Subsequently 
the desire to prepare quickly for war was the motive behind con- 
trolled planning on a greater scale than ever. 
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GENERAL FEATURES 


Germany is, after Russia, the most populous of European countries. 
In 1939 the population of the Reich numbered 69,622,483, which 
is about one-half of the population of European Russia, and one- 
fifth of the population of continental Europe, excluding Russia ; 
it exceeds the population of the United Kingdom by about 22 millions 
and that of France by about 28 millions. This large population is a 
result of the great extent of the country rather than of the close 
agglomeration of people, for Germany is not one of the most densely 
peopled countries in spite of the large conurbations on her coalfields. 
The average density of population is greater in the United Kingdom 
and the Low Countries. The following table sets out comparative 
data for the chief European countries : 





























Area in Density 
Population | sq. miles | persq.mile 
Germany (1939) 69,622,483 182,473 381 
United Kingdom (1937) | 47,290,245 94,279 502 
France (1936) 41,907,056 212,659 197 
Italy (1936) 42,993,602 | 119,764 359 
Belgium (1938) 8,386,553 11,775 712 
Netherlands (1938) 8,728,569 12,712 686 
U.S.S:-R. (1936) 170,467,000 | 8,173,550 21 








Source: Statesman’s Year-book, 1941 (London, 1941). 


The large total and the fairly high density of distribution are 
related to the development of industry ; the rapid growth of popula- 
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tion in Germany during the years 1870-1914 was a concomitant of 
industrialization. ‘The density of the agricultural population on the 
land isnot high in comparison with other European countries (see 
p- 162), for while the loess-covered borders of the central highlands, 
and the fertile warm basins of south-west Germany, are closely 
peopled, the northern plain supports only a small population and 
large tracts of the central highlands are forested. 

The relatively high density for the country as a whole arises 
from the large number of cities and the close agglomeration of 
industrial population on the coalfields. Berlin and Hamburg are 
the only cities with populations of over one million, but there are 
II cities with over half a million, 28 with over 200,000, and 
58 with over 100,000 inhabitants; the corresponding numbers in 
Britain are 3; 5; 22; and 56. ‘Thirty per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of Germany live in towns with populations of over 100,000, 
and 43 per cent. live in towns with over 20,000. If the definition 
of urban population is extended to include all those living in towns 
of over 5,000 inhabitants, 56 per cent. of the total population of 
Germany is included in this category. The German census reports 
classify all people living in centres of over 2,000 inhabitants as urban: 
and such a classification comprises two-thirds of the population. 

The urban population of Germany compares with other countries 
as follows : 








Proportion of population living in towns with 
populations of 














Less hae | 10,000—- | 20,000—- | 50,000- | 100,000 

10,000 | 20,000 | 50,000 50,000 100,000 | and over 
% % % % % 
‘Germany (1933). 50°7 6-0 TE 54 30°2 
England and Wales (193 2 2a 8-4 I1‘9 8°8 45°2 
France (1931) . ‘ 61°7 G/F 8-4 6-7 ray 
Italy (4931) : 49°6 14°5 12°4 6°7 16°8 
Netherlands (930). f 36°4 14°9 ‘er 10°0 22 
Belgium (1930) , ; 54°1 £34 152 (a) 11°6 
Denmark (1930) ; 61°1 8-4 6:2 3°9 20°4 
Poland (1931) . : ‘ 79°4 3°4 4°5 22 10°5 
Roumania (1930) . : 82:7 3°9 ey) 3°8 5°9 
' Czechoslovakia (1930) . gig fen 6°1 5°6 o'9 10'0 
Sweden (1931) . : : 727 4°6 6°3 I'9 T4°5 
Norway (1930) ; ; 76°8 6-2 226 5°4 9:0 
U.S.S.R.'(1926) ‘ : 84°1 3°8 28 28 6°5 
U.S.A. (1930) . : : 52°5 5°6 7:0 5°3 29°6 








Source: Sonderheft zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 12, p. 19 (Berlin, 1934). 
The figures in brackets after the name of the country give the year for which 
the calculation was made. 

GH (Germany) Z 
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Occupation Groups 


A classification of the population by occupations is given in the 
table on p. 21. The figures for 1933 show the effects of the industrial 
depression, just as those for 1939 reflect the influence of the expan- 
sion of war industries, and for these reasons the statistics for 1925 
are probably a better guide. ‘The decline in the agricultural popu- 
lation since 1882 has been absolute as well as relative, although 
the economic depression of the early thirties led to an increase in the 
proportion employed in agriculture in 1933. The increase in the 
proportion of people living on their means results partly from the 
increasing proportion of the population at the higher ages (see p. 71), 
partly from the pensioning of officials during the depression, and 
partly from the removal of many officials for political reasons after 
1933. In spite of this, the number of people employed in public 
offices has increased markedly under the Hitler regime and reflects 
the close economic and social controls imposed under the Third 
Reich. 

The number gainfully employed in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing in 1939 was some g millions,of whom 5 millions were women. 
Of the 14:6 millions gainfully employed in industry and handicrafts, 
on the other hand, 11-3 millions were men, while of the 6 million 
people employed in commerce and transport there were nearly 
twice as many men as there were women. .Women formed 99 per 
cent. of the 1-4 million people engaged in domestic service. ‘The 
gainfully employed populations of the States (Ldnder), and of the 
provinces of Prussia, together with the proportions engaged in 
agriculture and forestry and in industry in 1939, are given in the 
table on page 22, which brings out the largely agricultural character 
of the North German Plain, and the widespread development of 
industry in central Germany. In the latter area the Prussian provinces 
of the Rhineland and Westphalia and the Federal States of Silesia | 
and Saxony, as well as the Saarland, have important coalfields and 
large manufacturing cities, but other areas, such as Thuringia, have 
highly skilled industries which are pursued in village and workshop 
as well as in town and factory. In mariy parts of the central high- 
lands the dividing line between industrial and agricultural occupa- 
tions is very fine, since handicraft trades are an important and 
necessary supplement to husbandry (see p. 340). The importance 
of commercial, as well as industrial, activities in Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Berlin is also apparent. 
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Numbers Gainfully Employed in Occupation Groups by States and 
Provinces, 1939, in thousands 





Industry and 

















Total employed| Agriculture 
population and forestry handicrafts 
% % 
East Prussia d : ‘ T)¥47 551 480 25) ». 22c4 
Berlin . : : ‘ ; 2,303 18 0-8 Cts. fog 
Brandenburg . , ‘ ‘52% 486 32:0 584 ~38°4 
Pomerania . : : ; E,130 508 45:0 < 294 | “2Ba-3 
Silesia . ; F : : 2,281 462. +39°4 S47 get 
Saxony Province : : 1,801 478 20°5 495 54:2 
Schleswig-Holstein . : 756 225 § (20+3 24752 32°06 
Hanover . ; ; ; 1,838 698 38:0 603 >-32:8 
Westphalia . : d 3 2,485 wet. “189 E2900. 52°37 
Hessen-Nassau . : : 1,344 332 (ord S355 - 30° 
Rhine Province . é ‘ 3,721 O27. 4 E07 1,844 49°6 
Bavaria ; , ; F 3 ,S2t 1,466 38-4 1,308 342 
Palatinate . : 3 : [6 4 153 20°60 220. 44°5 
Saxony : é . ‘ 2,716 2905 0°09 P5798. 59°2 
Wiirttemberg . ; ; 1,652 527 are 426 44-2 
Baden . ‘ : ‘ ; 322 AAS SEZ 537 40°6 
Thuringia . : ? R 917 220° «2570 459 501 
Iesse:. : : ‘ : 726 221. \F0:4 200%, 42:9 
Hamburg . : ‘ ; 825 21 25 526. ~ 30°S 
Mecklenburg . : . 438 179 40°90 Ti9Q > 27°3 
Oldenburg . . : : 287 PEO i363. 69 © 24:0 
Brunswick . 5 : é 300 69 §22°9 E30. ~46°2 
Bremen : - : : 223 7 3:2 104 46-9 
Anhalt ; , é ; 205 2G\ ~ 2EO20 106. 57-6 
Saarland . , : ; 348 St F455 185. 53°0 
Germany . : : : 34,617 8,985 26:0 | 174,603. Ge-2 





Source: Summary of preliminary census returns in Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 16 
(Berlin, 1940). 


Note: Schaumburg-Lippe is included with Hanover, Lippe with Westphalia, and 
Hohenzollern with Wiirttemberg. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
GENERAL FEATURES 


The broad features of the distribution of population constitute a 
simple pattern (Fig. 1). A wide belt of denser population extends 
along the valley of the Rhine and the lower slopes of the adjacent 
highlands, from the Dutch frontier in the north to the Swiss frontier 
in the south. In the lower Rhine valley this belt is on the average 
about 70 miles wide, but south of the Rhine gorges it narrows to 
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less than half this width and is less continuous. In the north an 
area of very dense population lies over the Ruhr-Westphalian coal- 
field, while farther south the Saar coalfield is an outlier of dense 
population lying west of the main belt. 

A second belt of high density extends eastwards from the northern 
end of the first belt. It lies along the northern borders of the central 
highlands and varies in width from about 45 miles in the west to 
about 120 miles along the borders of Bohemia in the south-east. 
The main concentration lies in Saxony and occurs as a large triangle 
extending from Leipzig to the slopes of the Erz Gebirge. 

The area lying east and south of these two belts carries a moderate 
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Fig. 1. Density of population 


Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 28b (Leipzig, 
1937). 


population with islands of high density in the Neckar basin and 
around Munich. Elsewhere the density shows a considerable degree 
of uniformity except for areas of higher density around the chief 
towns. 

The area lying north of the densely peopled zone of central 
Germany consists of the North German Plain, where important 
mineral resources are lacking and where large areas are covered 
by meagre sandy soils. Over the whole of this plain the density of 
population is well below that which occurs over most of the remainder 
of Germany. It is thinnest on the sandy areas where heath and 
moor are widespread ; it becomes slightly denser on the clayey soils. 
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Some areas have higher densities. One is the metropolitan area 
around Berlin. Others consist.of small areas around the estuaries 
of the great navigable rivers, where sea ports and river traffic handle 
much of the trade of the country. On account of ease of transport 
of raw materials from the interior and from overseas, these areas 
have developed important manufacturing industries. 

The local and regional differences in the distribution of popula- 
tion arise from diversities in soil fertility, commercial location, and 
industrial resources. In purely agricultural areas the density shows 
close correlation with soil fertility and climate. ‘Thus the northern 
plain, with glacial soils ranging from sand to clay, has densities which 
are seldom below 50 per square mile or above 150 per square mile 
in rural areas. Central and south Germany, on the other hand, have 
sharp contrasts between mountains and lowland basins, plateaux 
and deep valleys, stony upland soils and deep loams, so that sparsely 
populated areas lie in close juxtaposition with densely settled areas. 
Thus while the Hohe Rhén and Rothaar Gebirge have densities of 
only 62 and 34 per square mile respectively, and the quartzites of 
the Taunus and Hunsriick are almost uninhabited, the Wetterau 
supports 458 per square mile. In general, in the more fertile agri- 
cultural districts of central Germany, such as the Borderland, the 
density in purely farming areas is usually between 200 and 300 
per square mile, while on the Keuper sandstones of Franconia, the © 
Bunter sandstones of Spessart, Odenwald, and Haardt, and on the 
limestones of the Swabian and Franconian Jura, it is mainly between 
roo and 150 per square mile. It is only in specially favoured areas 
that it rises above the higher figure, although it may occasionally 
rise to as much as 540 per square mile, as in the Limburg basin. 
In southern Germany, on the other hand, where vine and fruit 
cultivation lead to intensive tillage of small holdings, the density may 
rise to about 1,000 per square mile, as in the Rheingau and the Ahr 
valley, but few agricultural areas can support over 750 per square 
mile. . 

Where industry has developed on the basis of local raw materials, 
or as a result of favourable location, the closeness of settlement is 
to a great extent independent of local resources both of food and of 
raw materials. ‘I‘hus the northern fringe of the Harz, the northern 
borders of the Thuringian Forest, and the southern foot of the 
Taunus, support populations far beyond the capacity of even the 
richest agricultural areas, since the average densities, including 
the towns, range between 1,000 and 1,500 per square mile. In the 
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lower Main valley, from Aschaffenburg to Mainz, the average density 
rises above 2,500 per square mile, and in the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield it is still higher. 

The distribution of population is described in terms of the follow- 
ing main regions and their sub-divisions, which correspond broadly 
to those used in the physical description of the country (Volume I, 
Chapters I-V). 


(a) Western Germany 


(1) The Upper Rhine Lowlands. 

(2) The Upper Rhine Highlands (The Black Forest, Odenwald, Spessart, 
Haardt). 

(3) The Middle Rhine Highlands and Valleys (Rhine gorges, Mosel valley, 
Lahn valley, Hunsriick, Taunus, Eifel, Westerwald, Siegerland, Sauerland, 
Rothaar Gebirge). 

(4) The Lower Rhine Plain. 

(5) The North-western Industrial Region. 

(6) The Saarland. 


(6) Central Germany 


(1) The Borderland (the Minster ‘Bay,’ the Borderland of Hanover-Magdeburg, 
the Saxony-Thuringian ‘Bay,’ the Silesian ‘ Bay’). 

(2) The North-western Scarplands and the Hill Country of Hesse. 

(3) The Thuringian Basin. 

(4) The Highlands (the Harz, Vogelsberg and Rhén Gebirge, Thuringian 
Forest, Erz Gebirge, Sudetes). 


(c) Southern Germany 


(1) The Bavarian Alps and Foreland. 
(2) The Swabian and Franconian Jura. 
(3) The Neckar and Main Basins. 

(4) The Western Margins of Bohemia. 


(d) Northern Germany 


(1) The Heath and Moor Country (Oldenburg and western Hanover, the Liine- 
burg Heath, Western Schleswig-Holstein, the Coastlands, the Flaming, 
Nieder Lausitz, the Geest Lands of Brandenburg). 

(2) The Morainic Hill Country (Eastern Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, East Prussia). 


WESTERN GERMANY 


Approximately one-quarter of the total population of Germany 
- lives in the densely populated belt extending along the Rhine between 
the Dutch and Swiss frontiers. ‘The greater part of the population 
of the belt lives in that part of it which lies north of the Rhine gorges. 
This latter is largely an urban population, whereas in the southern 
part of the belt the balance between urban and rural dwellers is 
much more even. For example, in Westphalia and the Rhine 
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Province only 15 per cent. of the population live in communities of 
less than 2,000 people, whereas in Baden and Hesse ! the corres- 
ponding proportions are 49 per cent. and 35 per cent. 

A density of over 250 per square mile is maintained over the 
whole of the Rhine plain north of the gorges, but southwards densities 
of this order occur only in the valley, and the continuity of such 
tracts is broken by areas where the densities fall below 200 per square 
mile. Away from the valley, population decreases along the higher 
slopes of the highlands and falls below 150 per square mile except 
where mining and industry in the north, and domestic crafts in the 
south, maintain a higher density. ‘Three areas of very dense popu- 
lation stand out (Fig. 2). In the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial area, 
the K6ln ‘bay,’ and westwards to the Dutch frontier, the density 
is everywhere over 400 per square mile and ranges between 500 and 
800 per square mile over most of the area. ‘The second area of high 
density is in the lower Main valley around Frankfurt, where it varies 
between 500 and 800 per square mile. An area with similar density 
occurs around Mannheim, but in the Rhine valley between Worms 
and Karlsruhe the density is mainly between 400 and 500 per 
square mile. 


The Upper Rhine Lowlands 


The valley of the Rhine from Basle to Mainz is a broad trough, 
some 175 miles long and 15 to 30 miles wide, lying between the high- 
land blocks of the Vosges and Haardt on the west and the Black 
Forest and Odenwald on the east. The density of population ranges 
between 250 and 550 per square mile and rises to over 800 per 
square mile around Mannheim. In detail, however, the closeness of 
settlement varies widely. ‘The alluvial flood plain forms meadows 
and woodland and is relatively sparsely settled ; where villages do 
occur they are small and recent. ‘The river terraces above the flood 
plain, and the lower slopes of the highlands, on the other hand, are 
closely settled. Fertility here depends largely on the covering of 
loess, for where this is absent the gravels of the river terraces are poor 
and are usually wooded. The Breisgau, on the borders of the Black 
Forest, and the Bergstrasse, between Darmstadt and Heidelberg, | 
carry a density of over 250 per square mile everywhere, and in places 
it rises to between 650 and goo per square mile. Holdings are small, 
there are many of 2 acres or less, and cultivation is intensive. 


* Hesse refers to the Federal State (Land) of Hesse with its capital at Darmstadt. 
Hessen-Nassau refers to the Prussian province with its capital at Kassel. 
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Fig. 2. 
Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 28b (Leipzig, 1937). 
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The rural population lives mainly in villages (mostly Haufen- 
dorfer, see p. 89) which occur in two main lines: one lies near the 
edge of the Rhine terraces above the flood plain, the other follows 
the foot of the slope to the highlands. ‘These are predominantly 
agricultural in character and, since tillage is concerned mainly with 
garden and cash crops, the villages lie close together and make this 
one of the most densely populated rural areas in Germany. It is 
also one of the warmest areas and cultivation has a ‘southern’ 
character. Hops, chicory, tobacco, vegetables, hemp, and maize 
are grown, while orchards of cherries, apricots, peaches, and almonds, 
and considerable vineyards, are characteristic features of the land- 
scape, especially along the borders of the plains and along the lower 
slopes of the fringing highlands. 

The southern half of the plain has little industrial development 
and few towns. ‘The only centre with more than 50,000 inhabitants 
is Freiburg (111,860!) which lies in a bay in the highlands and 
stands on the route of the earliest highway across the Black Forest 
to the Danube; it has tanneriés, engineering works, and spinning 
mills. Preparation of tobacco and manufacture of cardboard, the 
one using local crops and the other drawing its raw materials from 
the Black Forest, are carried out at Lahr (16,807), while Ettlingen 
(10,152) manufactures textiles. Rastatt (14,208) builds cars and trucks. 

The northern part of the plain, on the other hand, has a denser 
population. From Karlsruhe to Mainz, a general density of over 
300 per square mile is maintained, and over most of the area it is 
over 400 per square mile. ‘This part of the plain has nine towns 
with populations of over 50,000, and of these, six have more than 
_ 100,000 inhabitants. The chief centres, of industry and population 
alike, are the Mannheim-Ludwigshafen and the Mainz-Frankfurt 
areas. Mannheim (283,801) and Ludwigshafen (143,417) besides 
having many other industries, are among the chief centres of the 
chemical industry in Germany (see p. 644), and contain some of the 
largest works ; the industrial area here includes considerable suburbs 
such as Frankenthal (26,080), Lampertheim (13,330), and Viernheim 
(12,041). North of Worms the landscape is mainly rural, but the 
Rhine-Main confluence, and the Main valley as far as Aschaffen- 
burg, form an industrial conurbation which has a population of 

1 The figures in brackets after town names give the populations of the towns. 
For towns with populations of over 100,000 the figures are those of the census of 
1939 (preliminary returns) ; for smaller towns the figures are those of the census 


of 1933. Where no figures are given, the towns had less than 10,000 inhabitants in 
1933. 
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over 14 millions within an area of 20 miles’ radius. ‘The industries 
are concerned mainly with chemicals, machinery, and leather goods. 
The chief centres are Mainz (158,971) (see p. 639) and Frankfurt- 
am-Main (546,649) (see p. 595), but Offenbach (81,329), and Hanau 
(40,655) also lie within the industrial conurbation. ‘The importance 
of Mainz and Frankfurt is increased, as their industries are fostered, 
by their significance as river ports, because in addition to importing 
raw materials for their own industries they are also, like Mannheim- 
Ludwigshafen, important distributing centres of petroleum pro- 
ducts, grain, and other imports from overseas. Mainz handled 24 
million tons of river-borne goods traffic in 1937, Frankfurt handled 
34 million tons, while Mannheim and Ludwigshafen together 
handled 11 million tons. Karlsruhe (189,850) (see p. 615), which 
handled some 3 million tons of river-borne traffic in 1937, is an 
important river port as well as a railway and industrial centre. Like 
Durlach (18,658) it has engineering industries. ‘The only other 
industrial town of consequence is Darmstadt (115,526), which lies 
in forested country remote from the other industrial centres. It 
was created as the capital of the Landgraves of Hesse and it acquired 
a new lease of life when railways brought possibilities of industrializa- 
tion. ‘The new town which has grown around the old kernel has 
engineering works, chemical factories, furniture works, and breweries. 
The towns of Speyer (27,718) and Worms (51,346) are predominantly 
market towns and administrative centres which stand where tongues 
of the higher and drier land of the river terrace come close to the 
stream. ‘They have gathered a few industries. 


The Upper Rhine Highlands 


The Black Forest, Odenwald, and Haardt do not have the sparse 
populations usually associated with uplands. Large tracts, especially 
in the Black Forest and Odenwald, are forested, but skilled crafts 
in metal and wood and forestry occupations are important supple- 
ments to agriculture. ‘The general density is raised by close settle- 
ment in the valleys, and the lower slopes of these uplands often 
have denser populations than the adjacent plains since much land is 
planted out as vineyards and orchards. The highlands are described 
under the following headings: (i) the Black Forest, (11) the Odenwald 
and Spessart, (iii) the Haardt. 

The Black Forest. Above the lower slopes the closeness and 
character of the settlement changes. On the higher land of the 
Black Forest the density decreases to less than 150 per square mile. 





Plate 1. The small town of Furtwangen in the Black Forest 


Furtwangen is an example of settlement in a high valley amid cleared forests ; 
the town is at an altitude of 2,835 feet. It has clock-making and wood-working 


industries and is also a health resort. 





Plate 2. The small town of Calw in the Black Forest 


Calw is an example of settlement in a deep valley closely hedged in by steep forested 
slopes. ‘The plateau character of the higher levels of the Black Forest is well shown 


in the background. 


“4 mA\% 
Plate 3. A craftsman’s workshop in the Black Forest 
In the Black Forest, as elsewhere in the highlands of southern Germany, skilled 





crafts are widely practised in peasant cottages. ‘The spindle indicates similar 
supplementary occupations. Note the home-made furniture and large tiled stove 


(in the right foreground) which are characteristic. 





Plate 4. ‘The town of Pforzheim on Baden 


Pforzheim is on the River Enz and has numerous small industries (watches, spectacles, 
confectionery, celluloid, etc.) in addition to a large and important jewellery industry. 
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The population lives mainly in scattered farms (Einzelhéfe, see p. 91) 
and hamlets (Weiler) placed along the valleys and streams, but north 
and east of the Murg valley, where the sandstones are widely covered 
with forests which are uninhabited over large areas, there are some 
forest villages (Waldhujfendorfer, see p. 92). In general the crys- 
talline rocks of the south and west support denser populations than 
the sandstones and limestones of the eastern slopes; the western 
slopes have a general density of 200 to 300 per square mile, while on 
the heights and the eastern slopes the average is about 130 to 180 per 
square mile. Between one-third and one-half of the population is 
employed in agriculture, although the proportion may rise to two- 
thirds in some parts. But many of these practise domestic crafts, such 
as wood-carving, just as those employed in small-scale industry 
usually farm some land; the rural economy of the Black Forest pos- 
sesses a high degree of self-sufficiency. Industrial development is con- 
cerned largely with forest resources from which furniture, cellulose, 
and paper are manufactured, but in addition to mills and camps con- 
cerned with timber products, a great deal of clock manufacture, wood 
carving and brush making is carried out as domestic industries. 
Considerable settlements occur only in the valleys of the Kinzig, 
Enz, and Wiese, where the density of population is 350 to 500 per 
square mile. ‘Towns, however, are few and are country market 
centres with small industries. Pforzheim (79,816) has jewellery 
and toy industries employing some 10,000 workmen in 300 factories. 
The centres of the clock-making industries are Schramberg (11,741) 
and the villages of St. Georgen, Neustadt, and Triberg. The fame 
of Baden-Baden as a spa gives it the unusual proportion of 30,000 
domiciled inhabitants and about three times this number of visitors; 
other small towns, such as St. Blazien and Herrenalb, are also health 
and tourist centres. Freudenstadt (10,575) is the only significant 
centre amid the northern forests. 

The Odenwald and Spessart. In the Odenwald and Spessart the 
population is denser on the crystalline rocks than on the Bunter 
sandstone, since the former gives more open country and quarrying 
and stone polishing offer supplements to agriculture. ‘The sandstone 
areas have 60 per cent. of their area forested and the population lives 
largely in long forest villages (Waldhujendérfer) and is widely em- 
ployed in lumbering. In these areas the density is under 155 per 
square mile while on the crystalline rocks it is double this value. 
The economy is predominantly agricultural except for some crafts 
in the Mumling valley, where there are many large villages. 
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The Haardt. 'The Haardt uplands have a general density of over 
200 people per square mile, but at. the higher levels forests are 
widespread and the density falls to less than 130 per square mile. 
The slopes, on the other hand, have over one-tenth of their area in 
vineyards ; three-quarters of the area is in holdings of less than 
50 acres and frequently up to two-thirds of the holdings are under 
ro acres. ‘The population lives mainly in the large villages along 
the borders of the upland while the towns have grown where the 
valleys open into the plains. Pirmasens (47,235) has a boot-and-shoe 
industry, Neustadt (22,238) is the centre of vine cultivation, and has 
pulp and cellulose manufactures, but the chief town of the area is 
Kaiserslautern (62,619). 


The Middle Rhine Highlands and Valleys 


The middle Rhineland consists of a plateau block etched deeply 
by the valleys and gorges of the Rhine, Mosel, and Lahn, which 
divide it into the four upland masses of the Hunsrtick, Taunus, Eifel, 
and Westerwald. In the north-east the valley of the Sieg separates 
the Westerwald from the-Siegerland and Sauerland which, although 
lower, are extensions of the Middle Rhine Highlands. ‘The area is 
one of contrasts. The sparsely-peopled, undulating, plateau surfaces 
descend along well-settled slopes to deep tortuous valleys flanked 
sometimes by almost perpendicular rocky walls, sometimes by 
sharp slopes, and occasionally opening out into wide basins sur- 
rounded by gentle slopes. ‘There are contrasts also between pastoral 
uplands, forested slopes, vine-clad terraces, and industrial conur- 
bations with factories, furnaces, and closely-packed dwellings, as in 
Wuppertal. .The area can be described conveniently under the 
following headings: (i) the Rhine gorges, (ii) the Mosel valley, 
(iii) the Lahn valley, (iv) the Hunsrtick, (v) the ‘Taunus, (vi) the 
Eifel, (vii) the Westerwald, (viii) the Siegerland, Sauerland, and 
Rothaar Gebirge. 

The Rhine Gorges. 'The Rhine gorges are narrowest between 
Bingen and Koblenz. The terraces above the valley bottom carry 
villages set among small fields and vineyards, but along the course 
of the river the presence of settlements depends on the narrowness 
of the gorge, which in places is such that roads and railways barely 
leave room for dwellings. Along the foot of the slopes, usually 
where side-streams have cut back into the highlands and so provide 
more space, are a dozen large villages, such as Bacharach and Ober- 
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wesel, which were fortified medieval centres. At Koblenz (81,883) 
the valley opens to a width of about 7 miles in the so-called Neuwied 
basin, which is a prosperous farming area growing fruit and vege- 
tables, chicory, and tobacco, as well as arable crops. Here, and 
around Koblenz, figures of population density have more meaning. 
The Neuwied basin, together with the openings of the Mosel and 
Lahn valley around Koblenz and as far south as Braubach, carries 
some 500 to 750 people per square mile. The density is high, not 
only on account of the importance of Koblenz but also because the 
Neuwied basin has many agricultural industries and also some iron 
working which arose on the basis of Westerwald ores at the openings 
of the Wied and Sayn valleys. ‘There are also widely distributed 
brick and pottery works using the volcanic sand which occurs on the 
lower terrace of the Rhine. Neuwied (21,540) is the industrial centre 
of the basin. 

North of Andernach (12,528) the valley sides close in to form 
a true gorge, but below Brohl they open into a wide valley which con- 
tinues until the valley opens to the lowland bay of Kéln at Bonn. 
Along the open valley are villages and small towns such as Linz, 
Honnef, and Godesberg (28,153) which ply a vigorous tourist trade 
in summer and are surrounded by fertile farming districts that 
support an average density of about 250 to 300 per square mile. 

The Mosel Valley. ‘The valley of the Mosel presents the sharp 
contrast of vine-clad south-facing slopes and forest-clad north- 
facing slopes. Along the southern border of the Eifel is a wide 
platform, the Voreifel, on which lives an agricultural population 
with an average density of about 180 per square mile. Below, 
in the valley, the river has cut deep meanders which enclose high 
spurs, the Moselberge, that are covered with vineyards, orchards, 
and fields. ‘The population lives in villages which lie, at the foot 
of the slope from the Eifel, on the deltaic fans which the side-streams 
issuing from the highlands have built up, and on the sides of the 
spurs by the river. ‘The villages and small country towns follow 
one another at intervals of about one mile from Koblenz to Trier, 
and in the whole of this 100-mile stretch only four have populations 
of over 4,000. ‘This is an almost purely agricultural population 
which lives by careful cultivation of vines, fruit, and vegetables. 
In spite of the almost entire absence of industry the valley lands 
support a dense population of over 600 per square mile. Where 
the meanders and their interlocking spurs are absent the population 
is less well distributed and the more favoured south-facing side of 
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the valley may carry three times the population of the shadowed, 
forested, north-facing side. 

The only town with more than 10,000 inhabitants in the Mosel 
valley is Trier (76,692), which, with its fine Roman remains such 
as the Porta Nigra, together with the many Romanesque churches 
and stone buildings of the Mosel valley, give this area the heaviest 
Roman stamp in the whole of Germany. The town stretches across 
the entire width of the bottom-land and serves as the centre of the 
wine trade of the valley, but apart from some leather and tobacco 
manufactures it has no outstanding industrial activities. 

The Lahn Valley. 'The valley of the Lahn has mineral deposits 
and mineral springs. ‘The iron ore of the upper valley (see p. 279) 
has given rise to some smelting and in the lower valley silver lead 
is still obtained near Ems and Holzappel, while between Diez and 
Wetzlar a good deal of limestone and marble are quarried. ‘Thus 
the agricultural lands of the valley are inset with small industrial 
areas and the towns have developed skilled industries. Wetzlar 
(17,492) and Giessen (35,913), in the upper valley and on the borders 
of the Wetterau, have developed iron and steel and optical industries, 
but the centre of the Lahn valley is the old bishop-city of Limburg 
(12,007), which stands in a small fertile basin. Ems, Fachingen, 
and Greilnau are all small and have grown primarily as spas. The 
general density of population is about 300 to 400 per square mile, 
falling to 250 to 300 per square mile above Wetzlar. 

The contrast between the valleys and the plateau blocks is alee 
In the upland the soils are poorer and damper, the villages are more 
widely spaced and have populations numbering a few hundreds 
whereas in the valleys they have commonly one or two thousands. 
Agriculture is more extensive, and while arable lands are common 
to both, vineyards and orchards are replaced by wide tracts of rough 
pasture, forest, heath, and bog. 

The Hunsriick. Despite improvement of moorland and reafforesta- 
tion, the Hunsriick has suffered loss of population since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and the average density is only about 
100 to 150 people per square mile. ‘The upland has no industries, 
and the only significant centres are Kastellaun and Simmern, both 
of which have less than 10,000 inhabitants. The higher land is 
widely forested and settlement is confined largely to hamlets along 
the valleys and gentler slopes, where cattle-rearing and sheep-farming 
are important occupations. 

The Taunus. On the heights, the Taunus is largely forested and 
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supports only a small population in clearings, but its larger valleys 
have compact villages which till their land in small peasant holdings 
that may even grow some wheat. Along the southern flanks of the 
highland the sunny slopes looking towards the upper Rhine valley 
have famous vineyards, such as those of Rtidesheim, and a string of 
about a dozen spas extend from Assmannshausen past Schlanger- 
bad, Wiesbaden (172,039) (see p. 666), and Homburg (18,334) 
to Nauheim. ‘Thus, while on the upland the density of population 
maintains a low average of 100 to 150 per square mile and has only 
forester’s huts over large areas, the southern fringe supports a 
general density of up to 750 per square mile in the closely settled 
wine and fruit areas. Industrial developments are few, but in some 
valley villages such as Usingen and Idstein a long-established leather 
industry survives on a small scale. 

The Exfel. The High Eifel is an area of deep valleys and eroded 
remnants of lava cones which form a little favoured countryside. It 
has lost much of its population to the industrial areas of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian and Saar coalfields and the Kéln lowland which lie 
around it; the villages are poor settlements with populations of 
100, to 300 people. ‘The fringes and valleys of the highlands, on the 
other hand, are better favoured, for if agriculture is not rich they 
offer igneous rocks, mineral springs, and fine scenery for exploita- 
tion. Basalt is quarried for building stone and road metal, and tufts 
are ground for mortar. ‘The iron ores of Schleiden and the lead of 
Mechernich have failed to support the forges and furnaces of the 
Vicht, Rur, Ahr, Salm, and Kyll valleys, but the scenery, especially 
of the volcanic Eifel, and the mineral springs of Gerolstein, Daun, 
Neuenahr, and Bertrich, among others, have fostered a prosperous 
tourist trade. Thus while the High Eifel supports only between 
75 and 150 per square mile, and the density is near the lower figure 
more often than the upper, the slopes carry, on the average, 200 to 
250 per square mile. Around the borders of the highland are 
numerous small towns which grew in the shadow of, or near to, 
castles and they serve mainly as market centres, except that along the 
northern border the small towns of Diiren, Nidiggen, Zitilpich, 
Euskirchen, Meckenheim, and Rheinbach have some industrial 
activities. ‘The chief centres are Diiren (43,427), with iron, textile, 
and paper industries, and Euskirchen (15,610), with textile industries. 

The Westerwald. ‘The higher plateau surfaces form mainly stock- 
_ rearing country which produces few arable crops other than oats 
and potatoes, while on the slates much land is in forest. ‘The plateau 
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drops steeply to the Sieg and Lahn valleys on the north and east, 
but towards the south is gentler relief of upland basins and plateau 
levels which support a more generally distributed population. The 
density of population is about 150 to 180 per square mile and settle- 
ment consists of small villages surrounded by scattered farms. The 
borders of the plateau are much dissected and quarries and pottery 
industries, as well as the better agriculture of the sheltered valleys, 
support an average of up to 400 people per square mile. 

The Stegerland, Sauerland, and Rothaar Gebirge. 'The Wester- 
wald is separated from the Sauerland by the valley of the Sieg and 
the ridges into which its tributaries have dissected the south-west 
flank of the Sauerland plateau. Here the presence of iron ore has 
produced an industrial region concerned not only with mining but 
also with smelting and metal manufactures. ‘The valleys of the Fera 
and Dill, from Dalbruch, past Kreuztal, Klafeld and Siegen (33,494) 
to Niederschelden, have a belt of industry with furnaces, rolling 
mills, foundries, and engineering works (see p. 364) but with 
scarcely an agricultural village. The general density of population 
is about 440 per square mile and over one-half of the employed 
population is engaged in meta!lurgical industries. 

The Sauerland has little industry. Its ridges are forested and 
the deep valleys have small settlements; the general density of 
population over the area is 130 to 150 per square mile. In the 
Rothaar Gebirge the forests extend from the bottoms of the deep, 
narrow valleys to the undulating plateau surface. Agriculture is 
poor and the villages depend more on cattle rearing and woodcraft, 
and on summer tourists and winter sports, than on arable crops. 
The density of population falls below an average of 100 per square 
mile and large tracts are empty of settlement. 


The Lower Rhine Plain 


The lower valley of the Rhine becomes a true alluvial plain only 
near Emmerich, almost on the Dutch frontier. In Germany it 
consists of a wide valley flanked by river terraces and gentle slopes. 
The part which lies adjacent to the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, 
the Aachen coalfield at the foot of the Ardennes, the Ville lignite 
field, the industrial areas of Krefeld and Gladbach-Rheydt and the 
great industrialized ‘bay’ of Kéln are parts of the north-west 
industrial region and are best considered together (see p. 35). The 
other parts of the plain, on the other hand, form a largely agricultural 
landscape of small and medium-sized farms which lie dispersed 
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among their fields. The riverine lands are wet meadows and it is 
only on the terraces above that ploughland becomes common. 
Cattle rearing to supply meat and milk to the industrial areas is the 
pivot of farm economy here. Villages are few and the greatest 
density of population is found on the lower terraces, where it is 
250 to 400 per square mile, since the higher terraces and slopes are 
often wooded. Where villages do occur they lie on loess-covered 
terraces and in bays, mainly on the western side, for on the east side 
sands are widespread and the density of population falls below 
250 per square mile. ‘The areas around Dinslaken and Dorsten, for 
example, contrast with the fertile loess areas of Ziilpich, Jiilich 
(10,933), Titz, and Rommerskirchen, where nucleated villages lie 
amid fertile ploughlands growing wheat and sugar beet, and densities 
may rise to as much as 400 per square mile. ‘Towns are few and 
have grown where good railway communications or significant 
location along the river have increased their trading activities. 
Emmerich (16,391) and Kleve (22,113), lying close to the frontier, 
and Wesel (24,596), near the confluence of the Lippe and the Rhine, 
are the largest, but there are numerous small urban centres on the 
drier soils of the terraces, especially along the western side of the 
valley. 


The North-western Industrial Region 


The salients of the main Ruhr-Westphalian industrial region are 
Wesel and Hamm on the north and Gladbach-Rheydt, Diisseldorf, 
and Remscheid on the south. In this area of rather more than 
2,000 square miles live some 7 million people, which gives an average 
density of about 3,500 per square mile. ‘The area contains three 
towns with populations of over 500,000 and a dozen with populations 
of between 100,000 and 500,000, but such divisions are often of 
only administrative significance. The centre of the region, between 
the Rhine-Herne Canal, the Ruhr River, the Rhine, and the Emscher, 
forms a vast conurbation which has been described as ‘a sea of 
houses.’ Here coal mines and coke ovens, blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, foundries and machine-shops, chemical factories and engineer- 
ing works, lie close together and are surrounded by blocks of workers’ 
houses. Four-fifths of the population live by industry and trade. 
The conurbation consists of diverse elements; parts of it have 
closed around old centres which have been important since medieval 
times, others are new growths dating from the nineteenth century 


only. ‘The German geographer Penck has related the linear arrange- 
GH (Germany) 4 
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ment of the urban centres to stages in the northward progress of 
industrialization. No line lies on a natural river course but each 
follows a railway. ‘The southernmost line, on which stand Duis- 
burg (431,256), Milheim (136,805), Essen (659,871), Watten- 
scheid (62,096), Bochum (303,288), and Dortmund (537,000), lies 
along the railway which is the modern successor of the old trade 
route of the Hellweg. All these towns are of considerable age 
although their character has changed and their form has become 
greatly enlarged. ‘The second line of towns includes Hamborn,} 
Oberhausen (191,305), Gelsenkirchen (313,003), Wanne-Eickel 
(92,269), and Herne (98,595). These towns are products of the 
development of mining and heavy industries entirely. Finally, in 
the north, are Gladbeck (61,239), Buer,1 and Recklinghausen (87,411), 
which are predominantly mining towns in which the wide range of 
industries that has developed in the heart of the coalfield (see p. 360) 
has not yet evolved. ‘The economic aspects of the region receive 
some treatment in Chapter VII, and the chief towns are described 
in Appendix I. 

South of the main industrial region is Kéln (768,426) (see p. 623), 
while between it and Bonn (101,391), on the west side of the Rhine, 
is the Ville lignite field (see p. 260). On the northern borders of the 
Sauerland are Wuppertal (398,099), Hagen (151,870), Solingen 
(138,587), and Remscheid (103,437). ‘The industrialized region is 
continued, across the Rhine, around Gladbach-Rheydt (c. 204,000) 
and Krefeld-Uerdingen (169,485) (see p. 629), while farther west, 
along the frontier, Aachen (165,710) is the centre of a small industrial 
region (see p. 531). In all these areas average densities of over 
500 per square mile are maintained and around Kéln and Aachen 
they rise above 750 per square mile. 


The Saarland 


With the exception of the urban divisions of Berlin, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, the Saarland has the highest average density (1,100 
per square mile) of all the German districts. This is due to its small 
area, which is such that almost all parts are affected by the industrial 
region to which dwellers in rural villages can travel daily. High 
as the average density is, it does not attain the concentration of 
settlements that occurs in the heart of the Ruhr-Westphalian coal- 
field, for everywhere in the Saarland the forests press in among the 


1 Hamborn and Buer, which grew originally as independent towns, have now 
been absorbed in Duisburg-Hamborn and Gelsenkirchen respectively. 
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towns and villages. ‘The density of population is highest in the 
L-shaped industrial region along the Saar valley from Dillingen to 
Saarbriicken and along the valleys of the Fischbach and Sulzbach 
(see p. 382). Here the density averages over 4,000 per square mile, 
but it includes the towns of Saarbriicken (135,080), Vélklingen 
(34,502), Saarlautern (30,680), and Dillingen (13,875), along the 
Saar River, and Dudweiler (24,404), Sulzbach (21,414), Friedrichsthal 
(13,830), and Neunkirchen (39,812) in the coal-mining valleys, 
besides numerous smaller centres. From Brebach to Saarbriicken, 
and thence along the Sulzbach valley, the strip of houses and factories 
is almost continuous and the industrialized villages and small towns 
follow one another in unbroken succession. ‘This L-shaped area 
of dense population is invested by a belt, averaging some 2 or 3 
miles wide, in which the density does not fall below 500 people 
per square mile and is mostly over 1,000 per square mile, especially 
around the towns of St. Ingbert (22,101) and Merzig (10,259). ‘The 
towns in this belt have industries but it is mainly an area where 
the workers in the main industrial centres live. Away from these 
two belts the population decreases to an average density of 200 to 
400 per square mile, which is maintained over most of the Saarland 
whether the population consists of industrial workers or of farmers. 
The exceptions are on the limestone (Muschelkalk) in the extreme 
south-east corner of the territory where it falls below 200 per square 
mile, and in parts of the Warndt where it occasionally falls to below 
even 65 per square mile in some areas of scattered farms and dwell- 
ings. On the other hand, between Homburg (17,062) and Zwei- 
briicken (20,759) the density rarely falls below 750 per square mile. 


CENTRAL GERMANY 
The Borderland 


The belt of dense population which extends south-eastwards from 
the Lower Rhine to Upper Silesia is based on prosperous agriculture 
and well-developed industry which have grown along the borders 
between the northern plain and the central highlands. ‘The belt 
lies closely around the northern fringe of the highlands, spreading 
across the lowland bays which open southwards into the mountains 
and pressing along the valleys which penetrate into the highlands. 
This fringe of gently sloping land has loess soils which are warm, 
fertile, and sheltered. Underground, rich deposits of salts and lignite 
provide raw materials and power for industry, while the mountains 
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have coal basins along their foot and mineral veins in their rocks. 
The valleys which drain the highlands provide lines of communica- 
tion through them, so that large towns developed early along the 
border between the mountains and the plain where east-west land 
routes along the foot of the highlands crossed the north-south 
routes by river, road, and, later, railway. ‘These towns have become 
important centres of modern industry but at the same time they 
have retained their commercial significance and continue to serve as 
centres of food industries, and of marketing and supply for the 
agricultural areas. ‘This closely settled belt presents a symbiosis 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce which is rarely so well 
developed. 

The density of population in this belt rarely falls below 180 per 
square mile. Over most of the area it is between 200 and 300 per 
square mile, but rises to between 400 and 800 per square mile over 
a wide area between Magdeburg and the Erz Gebirge. ‘The width 
of the belt varies considerably since it consists of three large ‘ bays’ 
joined by narrower zones. ‘The Miinster ‘bay’ in the west is 
joined to the Saxony-Thuringian ‘ bay’ by a narrow strip along the 
northern borders of the Weser hills and the Harz. The Saxony- 
Thuringian ‘bay’ is in turn joined to the Silesian ‘bay’ by a 
narrower zone of dense population along the foot of the Riesen 
Gebirge. 

The belt can thus be conveniently described on the basis of the 
following subdivisions: (i) the Miinster ‘Bay,’ (11) the Bérderland 
of Hanover-Magdeburg, (iii) the Saxony-Thuringian ‘Bay,’ (iv) the 
Silesian ‘ Bay.’ 

The Miinster ‘Bay.’ ‘This undulating well-wooded countryside, 
lying between the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial area on the south 
and the Teutoburger Forest on the north-east, is one of the most 
purely agricultural areas in Germany. The general density of 
population ranges between 150 and 250 per square mile. The 
people live mainly in scattered farms. Along the border of the 
higher land in the south the arable lands have many villages, but 
in the north-east the glacial sands along the border of the ‘Teuto- 
burger Forest have few settlements and are widely planted with pines. 
In the south-east the chalk plateau of Sindfeld is treeless, dry, and 
empty, and the villages lie on the clays in the deepest valleys. In 
the west towards the Dutch frontier, in the areas around Bocholt 
(33,441), Borken, Koesfeld (12,934), Ahaus, Gronau (17,519), 
Burgteinfurt, Rheine (31,673), and Bentheim, is a cotton textile 
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industry, but otherwise there is little industrial development. ‘The 
old bishop-city of Miinster (143,748), with its university, is the 
only large town, and of the centres which grew along the Hellweg 
between Dortmund and Paderborn (37,272), the only one which 
has remained important is Soest (22,573), which is in the centre 
of a fertile farming district. Mtinster has become an important 
railway focus and a port on the Dortmund-Ems Canal. In addition 
to railway workshops it has leather, flour-milling, and brewing 
industries arising from the produce of the region. 

The Borderland of Hanover-Magdeburg. Along the northern side 
of the central highlands, between the Weser and the Elbe, is one of 
the richest agricultural areas in Germany. ‘The loess soils have been 
settled with large agricultural villages which grow wheat, sugar beet, 
and flax for sale, as well as crops for their own use, while near the 
towns market gardens provide early vegetables. A density of 200 
to 300 people per square mile is well maintained over most of the 
area, which is, on the average, about 50 to 70 miles wide, but around 
Hanover the density rises above 500 per square mile over a large area. 
The closely settled population of this area is supported mainly by 
agriculture, for crop yields are high, but the old town of Hanover 
(472,527) (see p. 612) and Brunswick (201,306) (see p. 567) have 
gathered important modern industries, while at Salzgitter, Ilsede, 
and Peine (17,763) iron ores are mined and smelted (see p. 280). 
The old towns of Hildesheim (62,519), Halberstadt (50,372), and 
Quedlingburg (28,244) stand on the hilly border where it rises towards 
the Harz. ‘They developed as market centres in the protection of 
church and castle, and they saw their greatest days during the 
Middle Ages. Quedlingburg, lying below its castle on a sandstone 
hill, and Halberstadt and Huldesheim, clustering around their 
cathedrals, have remained trading settlements with a few small 
industries gathered around the old kernel with crooked streets and 
fine houses. 

The Saxony-Thuringian ‘Bay.’ ‘The great lowland bay which 
extends south, between the Harz and the Flaming, to the Erz Gebirge, 
and centres on the valleys of the Saale and the Elbe is less closely 
settled agriculturally than the Hanover-Magdeburg Bérderland. 
Holdings are larger and on the loess lands are large commercial 
undertakings which grow sugar beet to supply the refineries. But 
if farming is less intensive, the exploitation of lignite and potash 
deposits with their associated power stations and chemical factories, 
together with engineering industries to supply both farming and 
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manufacturing machinery, have fostered the growth of large industrial 
centres amid agricultural surroundings which themselves support 
sugar factories and other food industries (see p. 370). ‘These industrial 
undertakings influence a large area, and there is much daily move- 
ment of workers between countryside and town. ‘Thus the density 
of population in this area is, on the whole, the highest in ‘central 
Germany. In few districts does it fall below 200 per square mile, 
while along the Saale, from Stassfurt to Halle and south-westwards 
past Leipzig to Altenburg and Gera, is a wide belt with densities of 
400 to 500 per square mile. A girdle of towns—Weissenfels, Zeitz, 
Altenburg, and Grimma—marks approximately the boundary between 
the lowland and the hilly border of the mountains where valleys 
become narrower and rockier. It also serves to mark the transition 
to the still more densely populated industrial region of Saxony 
(see p. 366), where around Plauen, Zwickau, and Chemnitz, and 
southwards to the frontier along the Erz Gebirge, a general density 
of 500 to 750 per square mile is maintained. 

The centre of this region is Leipzig (701,606) (see p. 631), but it 
also contains Magdeburg (334,358) (see p. 635), Halle (220,364) 
(see p. 607), Dresden (625,174 (see p. 576), and Chemnitz (334,563) 
(see p. 571), as well as numerous smaller, but still large, centres such 
as Dessau (120,732), Merseburg (31,576), Altenburg (43,736), 
Weissenfels (40,119), Gera (83,775), Greiz (39,903), Plauen (110,342), 
Zwickau (84,701), and many others which are important industrial 
centres (see pp. 368 and 371). 

The Silesian ‘Bay. ‘The so-called Silesian plain differs from 
the North German Plain in that it is strictly a part of the Polish 
platform in which the Oder and its tributaries have eroded wide 
valleys. ‘The relief is therefore sharper than that of the northern 
plain, but more important is the fact that its soils are richer and, 
lying as it does in the shelter of the Sudetes, its climate is better. 
The boundary between the moraines, great valleys, and sandy heaths 
of the northern plain, and the loamy loess soils of the Silesian ‘ bay ’ 
lies approximately through Gérlitz (94,182), Bunzlau (19,625), 
Liegnitz (77,199), and the Katzengebirge, north of Breslau. This 
boundary is marked by a change in the density of population, which 
increases from 130 to 180 per square mile in Nieder Lausitz and 
the middle Oder valley to between 180 and 400 per square mile 
over most of Silesia west of the Oder. This is largely the difference 
between sandy and loamy soils, for Silesia is mainly an agricultural 
area and it is only in the south, along the frontier, that industry is 
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prominent. West of the Oder are fertile loess soils, and most of the 
land is arable, growing barley, wheat, and potatoes and, on large 
estates, much sugar beet. ‘This is especially the case along the low- 
land fringes of the Sudetes, and here the density rises to over 400 
per square mile. ‘This western area is mainly a peasant land which 
supports a dense population living in agricultural villages, but there 
are also many distilleries and sugar factories. ‘The line of the Oder 
has a belt, varying from 2 to 10 miles wide, over which the density 
is over 400 per square mile. It extends from Breslau southwards to 
the border; south of Oppeln (44,689) the density rises above 600 
people per square mile. East of the Oder, fertile loams are much 
less extensive ; sandy soils predominate, much land is held in large 
estates and much is under forest. Here the density of population 
is little higher than that of the northern plain and it ranges mainly 
between 130 and 180 per square mile except in a belt about 12 miles 
wide extending from ‘T'rebnitz to Kreuzburg (12,717) where loamy 
soils raise the density to 200 to 250 per square mile. In the south, 
towards the borders of the coalfield, the density of population rises 
to 200 to 300 per square mile, and in the main industrial area (see 
p. 380) around Beuthen (100,644), Hindenburg (126,402), and Glei- 
witz (117,666) it rises to over 2,000 per square mile, but in spite 
of this the commercial and regional centre is Breslau (615,006) 
(see p. 561). 


The North-western Scarplands and the Hill Country of Hesse 


Lying between the Middle Rhine Highlands on the west, the 
Hanover-Magdeburg Borderland on the north, the Harz and the 
Thuringian Forest on the east, and the volcanic Vogelsberg and Rhén 
Gebirge on the south, is a region of scarplands and hills separated 
by broad valleys and troughs. ‘The area centres on the Weser basin, 
including its large tributaries, the Fulda and the Werra. ‘The chalk 
and limestones of the Teutcburger Forest in the north-west carry 
a population of about 150 to 180 per square mile in scattered settle- 
ments, but eastwards in the northern line of the Weser hills the 
depressions and valleys -are intensively cultivated and support 
200 to 300 people per square mile, although the sandstone and 
limestone heights are as well forested as they are poorly populated. 
The region around the middle Weser is a region of contrasts and sharp 
transitions. The crests of the hills carry forest, the Muschelkalk 
plateau has arable and pasture, the alluvial bottom-lands have 
meadows, while the loess-covered clay and marl soils of the basins 
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and troughs, between the higher lands, support an intensive cultiva- 
tion growing sugar beet and winter wheat. ‘The detailed pattern 
of population distribution thus varies from the big villages and little 
towns of the fertile farmlands to long valley villages along the borders 
of the forested Solling. In general the density ranges between 
150 and 250 people per square mile. ‘The valleys of the area have | 
made this the most accessible part of the central highlands of Ger- 
many and its position as a corridor of communication between the 
Borderland, with its west-east routes, and the upper Rhine valley 
and the valleys of the Neckar and Main, led to the growth of medieval 
towns along these routes. Osnabriick and Minden, like Paderborn, 
became established as bishop cities, while Einbeck (10,089), Northeim 
(10,435), and Géttingen (47,149) grew along the north-south route 
along the Leine valley from Hesse to Hanover. Most of the medieval 
towns have remained small, while others have become centres of 
small industries based on local raw materials. Industry is, however, 
dispersed, as are the towns. The Ravensberg area has a linen and 
clothing industry which goes back to medieval times. ‘The small 
coalfield at Ibbenbiiren supports the industries of Osnabriick. 

Many of the towns have developed as spas, such as Driburg 
Lippspringe, Bad Pyrmont, Salzuflen (10,002), and Oeynhausen 
(10,215), but the only large centres are Osnabriick (94,277) and 
Bielefeld (128,714). | Osnabriick is not only the market centre for 
a large agricultural region but also has important metal industries 
working iron, steel, and copper. Although the engineering industry 
arose originally from local ores it has long since become dependent 
on supplies from the Ruhr-Westphalian region. ‘The town also has 
textile, tobacco, and paper industries, and is an important railway 
junction on the Kéln-Hamburg and the Berlin-Netherlands lines. 
Bielefeld, like Osnabriick, has modern industrial quarters around 
the kernel of the old town and here linen, sewing-machines, and a 
variety of machinery and metal goods are made. Hameln (27,985), 
on a crossing of the Weser, was formerly a point of transhipment, 
and here grew milling industries which have remained important. 
Minden (28,764), although it stands on-the Mittelland Canal, the 
Weser, and a main line from Berlin to Kéln, has developed no great 
industries, while Herford (38,536) is the market centre of the fertile 
Ravensberg country and has a linen industry which arose from the 
flax grown in this area. The textile industries of Bielefeld and 
Herford have spread into the surrounding countryside where they 
have often changed from flax to cotton. 
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South of Miinden the Fulda valley leads, past Kassel, to the 
west and east Hessian depressions, the one lying between the Middle 
Rhine Highlands and the Vogelsberg and the other between the 
Vogelsberg and the Rhén. ‘The depressions consist of a series of 
basins and broad valleys which stand out on a detailed population 
map as bands of higher density between relatively lightly peopled 
uplands. ‘The west Hessian depression is an almost purely agri- 
cultural area and the towns which grew along the medieval trade 
routes have remained small, with the exception of Kassel (217,085) 
(see p. 618). The fertile loams and the dry and warm climate support 
a prosperous agriculture growing wheat and sugar beet on a con- 
siderable scale. The southern part of the corridor, the Wetterau, 
is the richest part and here the density of population rises to over 
300, and in parts to over 400, per square mile, as compared with 
180 to 250 per square mile in the northern part. The Wetterau 
passes almost imperceptibly into the lower Main valley and 1s 
separated from the upper Lahn valley by only a low watershed ; 
the almost ‘southern’ character of this rich region is reflected in the 
fact that the Roman limes threw a wide loop to include this granary. 

The east Hessian depression is narrower and more forested, but 
here again agriculture is dominant and prosperous, although more 
land is under grass; the density of population ranges between 150 
and 250 per square mile. Above the depressions the land rises 
along well wooded slopes to the forested sandstone plateaux crowned 
with volcanic summits in the Vogelsberg and Rhon (see p. 45). 

Although Kassel is the only large town in the whole of this region, 
Fulda (27,753), Marburg (28,439), and Giessen (35,913) in the 


upper part of the Lahn valley, are considerable centres. 


The Thuringian Basin 


The Thuringian Basin, lying between the Thuringian Forest and 
the Harz, consists of a central undulating lowland of Keuper marls 
surrounded by a broad gently sloping limestone (Muschelkalk) 
plateau which falls sharply to an outer zone of scarped sandstones 
(Bunter). ‘he sandstones carry much forest and a moderate density 
of population which averages about 200 to 250 per square mile. 
The limestone plateau has some heath but it is mainly an arable 
tract, especially in the Hainleute, Eichsfeld, Hainich, and Ilm- 
Saale plateaus, although the population is never very dense and 
varies, directly as the fertility of the soil, between 60 and 200 per 
square mile. ‘The marls of the centre of the basin, on the other 
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hand, have long been an area of prosperous farming. ‘The fertile 
soils are almost entirely ploughland (go per cent.), growing wheat, 
barley, sugar beet, and lucerne, on small and moderate-sized farms. 
The proportion of land in meadow and under forest is among the 
lowest in Germany, just as the density of the farming population is 
among the highest, varying mainly between 150 and 350 per square 
mile. On the lower Unstrut, and below the confluence of the Ilm 
and the Saale, the vine is grown, and around Erfurt there is much 
market gardening. | 

The basin has long been an important area of movement, pro- 
viding routes from the Saxony-Thuringian ‘ bay’ to Hesse and the 
upper Rhine, and also across the Thuringian Forest to the Franconian 
basin and southern Germany. Along these routes grew castles and 
trading towns such as Wartburg and Eisenach (44,695), at the 
western end of the Thuringian Forest, Creuzburg on the Werra, 
and a series of castles on the hilly outliers of the limestone plateau 
in the north-west, while Naumburg (31,427) and Erfurt developed 
as bishop towns. Many of these towns have developed little, but 
in the interior of the basin centres such as Muhlhausen (39,367), 
Gotha (47,848), Erfurt (166,661), Weimar (49,327), and Jena (58,357), 
along the borders of the higher land and on rivers which approach 
it, have grown into considerable centres with many skilled industries 
(see p. 373). Erfurt, Gotha, and Weimar lie too close together for 
any one of them to have become a large city, but Erfurt, lying in a 
bend of the Gera and at the foot of a limestone scarp, was an im- 
portant commercial centre in the thirteenth century and has since 
become the chief railway junction in, and the economic and com- 
mercial centre of, Thuringia, although it lies in the Prussian province 
of Saxony. Its many industries and commercial activities have led 
to a doubling of its population since 1890 (see p. 589). 


The Highlands 


A belt of highland extending from the Vogelsberg, through the 
Rh6én Gebirge and the Thuringian Forest, to the northern mountains 
of Bohemia, along which the German frontier lay, serves to separate 
central Germany from southern Germany. In the north, beyond 
the ‘Thuringian basin, is the Harz, which is an outlier of these central 
highlands and is, by character, best considered with them. Some 
of these mountainous tracts are, like the Harz and the Vogelsberg, 
separated from one another by lowlands or wide valleys, others like 
the Thuringian Forest and the Erz Gebirge lie close together. They 





Plate 9. ‘The site of Jena 


Jena lies mainly on the left bank of the River Saale. ‘To the north the limestone 
(Muschelkalk) plateau extends in long spurs. 
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Plate 10. Bad Harzburg in the Harz 


The spa nestles at the foot of the Harz which rise along pine-clad slopes to the 
Brocken (3,745 feet). The large building in the right centre is the pump-room 
(Kurhaus). In addition to tourist traffic the town has small timber industries. 
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will be described in the following order: (i) the Harz, (ii) the 
Vogelsberg and the Rhén Gebirge, (iii) the Thuringian Forest, 
(iv) the Erz Gebirge, (v) the Sudetes. 

The Harz. 'The interior of the Harz is three-quarters forested 
and has only sporadic settlements in small basins and valleys, but 
its borders are studded with small towns which have populations of 
4,000 to 10,000, and lie at intervals of 5 to 10 miles. Many of the 
towns arose primarily as mining centres but have since become 
more dependent on the tourist trafic and on the metallurgical 
industries which grew from the ores which have become largely 
exhausted since the middle of the nineteenth century. Over thirty 
towns originated from mining activities between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when the Harz yielded silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, and many other metals, but even the exploitation of poor 
resources during the Hitler regime has not restored prosperity, and 
only a few localities are now significant mining areas (see p. 372). 
The towns of Goslar (22,987), Harzburg, Wernigerode (23,282), 
and Blankenburg (12,813), which grew around castles at the exits 
of the valleys on the north side of the mountains, are all small. 
They rely mainly on tourists, timber-working industries (furniture, 
paper, matches), and engineering activities, while Osterode, Bad 
Lauterburg, and Bad Sachsa, along the southern fringe, are spas. 
Beyond the fringes the country forms part of the Boérderland (see 
p. 37). The Kyfthauser ridge is the Harz in miniature, but between 
them lies the Goldene Aue, a fertile valley which is similar in economy 
and density of population to the centre of the Thuringian Basin. 

The Vogelsberg and the Rhén Gebirge. ‘The volcanic highlands of 
the Vogelsberg and Rho6n consist of basalt masses overlying sand- 
stone (Bunter) and limestone (Muschelkalk), which are largely in 
forest and pasture. Here spring comes late, and along the slopes 
of the Vogelsberg the grain crops and fruits of the Wetterau give 
way to stock rearing on cold wet soils, with a few acres of meagre 
ploughland around the homesteads. The settlements are small and 
lie mostly in valleys, and where towns occur around the borders 
they are but small market centres, for railways skirt this difficult 
terrain and there is very little industrial development. The bauxite 
and brown iron ore, which are derived from the disintegration of the 
basalt, are little exploited and such industries as are pursued depend 
mainly on timber and stone. ‘The density of population in the 
highlands is below 130 per square mile, but increases to between 
130 and 180 per square mile around the borders. The small towns 
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lie in two rings, an inner group (Schotten, Gedern, Herbstein, and 
Ulrichstein) lying around the upper Vogelsberg, and an outer group 
(Lauterbach, Alsfeld, Nidda, Ortenberg, Biidingen, etc.) lying around 
the borders of the highland. 

The sandstone areas of the Rhén are widely forested, but the 
limestones (Muschelkalk) are bare, with grass on the higher areas 
and arable land below. ‘The basalts of the summits carry short 
grass, and in places bogland, and are used for summer pasture and 
peat-cutting. ‘The economy of the area centres on the rearing of 
cattle, but the larger valleys, especially on the north-west and south- 
west, have much land under the plough and support agricultural 
villages in contrast with the hamlets and scattered farms of the 
upland; here the density of the population rises to 170 per square 
mile. ‘The density of population is, in general, similar to that of 
the Vogelsberg but there is rather more industry ; wood-working 
and a linen industry which grew on the basis of locally grown flax, 
are widely carried out as domestic industries and also in the small 
towns, of which Briickenau and Gersfeld are the largest. The 
villages are small but are fairly numerous in relation to the poverty 
of the countryside. ‘They lie mainly in the valleys where streams 
have cut down to the richer Tertiary rocks, but population is declin- 
ing for there is much migration to the industries of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian region and much daily movement to the workshops of 
the 'Thuringian Forest. 

The Thuringian Forest. 'The 'Thuringian Forest has been described 
as a mountainous peninsula dominating the scarplands of Franconia 
and ‘Thuringia. It long served as a boundary separating Franks 
from Thuringians, Frankish law from Saxon law, and the dioceses 
of Mainz-Erfurt and Naumburg from those of Wurzburg and 
Bamberg. ‘The mountains are widely forested, yet their slopes carry 
a denser population than the surrounding plains in spite of meagre 
soils and severe climate. ‘The average density of population at 
altitudes between 1,000 and 1,300 feet is as high as 500 per square 
mile, while even up to 1,650 feet it is about 400 per square mile. 
This has arisen from the fact that the settlement of this area depended 
more on mineral, than on agricultural, resources, and although the 
local resources of iron, copper, and cobalt are now of small im- 
portance in local industries, these have continued to develop as 
highly skilled trades depending on raw materials brought in from 
other areas (see p. 372). The agricultural poverty of this area of 
shallow and meagre soils is such that the non-industrial areas have 
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a small population in the narrow valley bottoms and farming is 
secondary toforestry ; the tourist traffic is also an important accessory, 
especially in the spas such as ‘Tambach, ‘Tabarz, and Waltershausen 
on the north-east border. ‘The important centres, however, are the 
industrial towns, which lie mainly on the south-western side, such 
as Schmalkalden (10,737), Zella-Mehlis (14,100), Suhl (19,681), 
and Sonneberg (20,083) which manufacture tools, firearms, type- 
writers, cutlery, cycle and automobile parts, and hardware; but on 
the north-east side are Eisenach (44,695), Ruhla, Imenau (14,258), 
and Saalfeld (19,148) among a host of other smaller centres on both 
flanks, which combine with mechanical and electrical industries the 
manufacture of glass, porcelain, and toys. 

The Erz Gebirge. ‘The Erz Gebirge, like the Thuringian Forest, 
offered the attraction of ores which drew settlement high into the 
mountains along the numerous valleys which score the slopes. 
At heights of between 1,300 and 3,000 feet the general density of 
population is between 230 and 340 per square mile, and even above 
this level, along the frontier, it remains as high as 240 per square 
mile. Agriculture has little to offer at these altitudes, for the ground 
_is under snow for half the year, seasons are a nia later than in 
the lowlands, and even oats and potatoes are uncertain crops. Thus, 
apart from mining settlements, the land is largely forested. High 
up, near the frontier, are settlements such as Klingenthal, Johann- 
Georgenstadt, Weipert, and Reitzenhain, but the chief mining 
centres are Schneeberg, Annaberg (19,837), and Freiberg (36,448), 
which, owing to the utilization of ‘new’ ores such as bismuth, cobalt, 
and uranium have received a new lease of life after the exhaustion 
of the commoner ores (see p. 369). When mining declined, the popu- 
lation, especially of the smaller centres, took to farming and forestry 
and to industries based on wood and leather, while others specialized 
in the manufacture of precision instruments and others in textiles. 
The coal basins of Saxony (see p. 255), at the foot of the mountains, 
provide raw materials for the village industries. 

The Sudetes. ‘The mineral resources of the Sudetes are poorer 
than those of the Erz Gebirge. The higher ranges are heavily 
forested, and only the Riesen Gebirge rise above the tree line. 
But the mountains are more broken and there are numerous basins, 
often drift-filled, which support widespread agriculture growing 
barley and root-crops. ‘These basins often have small towns which 
serve aS market centres for the surrounding countryside. Such 


are Zittau (39,719), Schénau, Lowenberg, and Landeshut (13,907), 
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while Hirschberg (30,954) and Glatz (19,269) are centres of areas 
closely settled with villages. Waldenburg (66,364), owing to its small 
coalfield (see p. 256), is the centre of another closely-settled area. 
Everywhere along the borders of the Sudetes long forest villages, 
reaching upslope along the valleys, are characteristic of the lower 
slopes. ‘The density of population ranges, for the greater part, 
between 200 and 300 per square mile, and settlements reach a general 
elevation of about 2,000 feet, but on the heights are pastures which 
are grazed only in summer and are virtually devoid of settlements 
other than huts and chalets. ‘Throughout the Sudetes wood-working, 
glass-making, and textile working, using wool and locally grown 
flax, is widespread in homes and small workshops. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY 


In southern Germany the distribution of population shows a 
considerable measure of correlation with soil fertility, which exerts 
a more positive influence than altitude. ‘The mineral resources 
of the area are few and the towns are old centres related to medieval 
trade routes. ‘They have retained their significance as centres of 
traffic, and many have collected modern industries. The southern 
highlands, where snow often lies long in winter and restricts agri- 
cultural work, have long been centres of craftsmanship which has 
expressed itself in wood and metal. ‘These have developed into 
skilled manufactures on a larger scale, but the centres of industry 
are individual towns, such as Stuttgart, Munich, Nuremberg, and 
Schweinfurt, and not large industrial regions. 


The Bavarian Alps and Foreland 


Over the greater part of this region the density of population 
ranges between 130 and 180 per square mile, increasing to over 
200 around Munich, Augsburg, and Ulm, and along the shores of 
the Boden See (Lake Constance). In the mountains, along the 
Swiss and Austrian frontiers, the density decreases to a _ general 
figure of about 80 to 230 per square mile and falls to 25 to 50 per 
square mile on the higher slopes. Munich and Augsburg are the only 
big towns but Ulm and Regensburg have over 50,000 people each. 

The economy of the Bavarian Alps rests mainly on pastoral farm- 
ing, lumbering, and catering for tourists. The farming settlements 
of the valleys and lower slopes use the alpine pastures above the 





Plate 13. The Bavarian Foreland south of Munich 


In the foreground is the valley of the Isar, cut into the outwash deposits. In the 
background are the limestone fore-Alps, from Benediktenwand to the Ammergau 
Alps, broken by the depression of the Loisach valley and the Walchen See; beyond 
are Karwendel and Wetterstein. ‘The snow-covered cultivated land stands out in 
sharp contrast to the forests. 





Plate 14. The Bavarian Foreland and Alps around Hopferau and Fiissen 
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Plate 15. The village of Garmisch in Bavaria 


Garmisch lies about 2,300 feet above sea-level on one of the headstreams of the 
River Loisach. Partenkirchen is on the opposite bank of the river. Here the 
railway from Munich and Augsburg joins the line from Ulm to Innsbruck. 





Plate 16. The village of Bayrischzell in Bavaria 
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forest zone in summer. ‘The pastoralists have usually a series of 
three dwellings at different levels to which they ascend progressively 
as the snowline retreats. In the Allgiu Alps two-thirds of the 
land is under grass, for although the Flysch and the Lias give relatively 
good soil the growing season is too short for grain crops to ripen. 
The dairies which are used in summer are scattered over the high 
pastures, but the winter dwellings, set among the few enclosed fields 
in the valleys, are usually grouped in hamlets. East of the River 
Lech, less than one-quarter of the land is pasture and the remainder 
is largely forested. But a few valleys and basins, such as those of 
Garmisch, Mittenwald, Jachenau, Bayrischzell, and Reit are relatively 
fertile and well peopled. Garmisch-Partenkirchen (12,565) is at 
the junction of ways through to the upper valley of the Inn. 

The small towns of the foothills stand where valleys lead into 
the mountains. ‘They depend mostly on tourists and transit, but 
lumbering and textile industries, using water power, are common 
activities which raise the general density of population to about 
170 per square mile. Immenstadt (c. 6,000), Sonthofen (c. 4,000), 
and Obersdorf (c. 4,000) are the larger centres in the Allgau Alps. 
Farther east, Rosenheim (19,122), ‘Traunstein: (c. 10,000), and 
Reichenhall (c. 8,000) have salt-extracting industries; all are 
tourist centres, and Reichenhall, for example, has five times as many 
people in summer as in winter. 

The foreland region supports a much closer population. Along 
the relatively warm shores of the Boden See, vineyards on terraced 
slopes rise to 1,600 feet, and the countryside is covered with well- 
populated villages and orchards. The general density in the areas 
near the lake is probably about 450 per square mile. ‘The towns 
around the lake are mainly small market centres, but the lowland 
at the eastern end of the lake has cotton and embroidery industries 
which developed from a linen industry based on locally grown flax. 
Konstanz (36,259) and Singen (15,739) are the largest centres and 
have several small industries, while Friedrichshafen (15,700) is well 
known for its aircraft industry. Radolfzell (c. 7,000), Uberlingen 
(c. 5,000), and Lindau (13,787) are the other chief centres; all have 
a tourist industry and do some trading. 

The belt of morainic country north of the Alps varies between 
20 and 30 miles in width, and although it has relatively productive 
soil, the climate is cool and damp. ‘The country is mainly under 
grass and the population lives in scattered farms placed on the 
mounds and hillocks, while the intervening depressions frequently 
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remain peaty, marshy, or wooded or are lake-filled. The density 
of population ranges between 150 and 200 per square-mile. 

The dominantly pastoral economy allows the women to practise 
spinning and weaving as domestic crafts, and in the towns these 
have developed into factory industries. ‘The towns, however, have 
remained small, e.g. Ravensburg (18,930), Kempten (26,473), 
and Kaufbeuren. 

North of the morainic belt lie the old moraine surfaces and the 
platforms of outwash gravels which spread in great plains around 
Munich and the middle valley of the Inn, and between the Lech and 
Iller valleys. ‘The old moraines and the gravels west of the Lech 
are loess covered in the north and form well-settled ploughland on 
which the population lives in large nucleated villages. ‘Towards the 
south the loess cover is lacking, fertility is low, heath and forest 
are common, settlement is in hamlets and the density decreases 
from between 180 and 260 to between 150 and 180 people per 
square mile. ‘Towns are few and, like Memmingen (15,324) and 
Biberach (11,099), have remained market centres which have a few 
small industries. ‘The only large centre is Augsburg (185,704) 
(see p. 537) which was a Roman town and played a prominent part 
in medieval trade since it had a good approach to ways across the 
Alps. It is an important route centre where north-south and 
east-west railways cross and has developed engineering industries 
and maintained its long-established textile industry. 

Munich owes its population of nearly 830 thousand people to 
its nodal location and not to the material resources of its surround- 
ings (see p. 647). The large gravelly plain on which it stands is 
infertile, marshy in the north and forested in the south. Although 
the town has grown rapidly since the end of the eighteenth century 
and has developed large suburbs, the surrounding region is sparsely 
settled with scattered habitations and has a general density of 130 to 
180 people per square mile outside the area immediately dependent 
on the town, but where alluvial fans occur there is more ploughland 
and villages have grown. The only considerable centres are Freising 
(17,256) and Dachau to the north. Eastwards, on the terraces of the 
Inn valley, the density and form of settlement remain similar but 
no great centre has developed. 

The Tertiary hill country which lies north of Munich and the 
middle Inn, and east of the River Lech, has dry and sandy areas 
with wet meadows in depressions and valleys. The people live in 
large scattered farms; the density is 130 to 180 people per square 
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mile. The population is almost entirely agricultural and, apart 
from hamlets around churches, towns have grown at river crossings 
only. Such are Landau (19,758) and the old Bavarian capital of 
Landshut (30,858). 

The upper valley of the Danube has, for the greater part, a density 
of 130 to 180 per square mile. In the Donau Moos and Donau 
Ried, which lie between the confluence of the Paar and that of the 
Iller, the bottomlands are marshy but they are fringed with very 
fertile loess-covered terraces which carry a line of old small towns— 
Lauingen, Dillingen, Hochstadt, Ginzberg, and Wertingen—all of 
which have less than 10,000 and mostly less than 5,000 people. 
The Dungau, which is an area some 70 miles long and up to 20 
miles broad below Regensburg, is the traditional granary of Bavaria. 
The greater part of the area consists of low loess-covered terraces 
where agricultural villages lie often only a mile apart. Where the 
terraces lie close to the river are market towns of which Straubing 
(25,893) is the centre of the trade in cereals, mainly wheat and barley. 

‘But the chief urban centres along the Danube are the bridge 
towns. Ulm (62,472), standing where the detrital cone of the [ler 
pushes the Danube against the higher land, grew as the focus of 
routes across the Swabian Jura, and the railway routes from Flanders 
to Italy pass through the town. ‘The next crossing place is Donau- 
worth and approximately half-way between it and Regensburg is 
Ingoldstadt (28,628), which was originally a university town, then a 
fortress, and now a centre of communications and of some industry. 
Regensburg (81,106) was the bridging point on the route between 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, Saxony, and Bohemia, and it con- 
trolled the route from the lower Rhine, across Franconia, to 
Austria. Passau (25,151), an old Roman town and the seat of a 
bishopric, controlled the salt trade between the Alps and Bohemia, 
since the route crossed the Danube here. 


The Swabian and Franconian Fura 


The Bavarian Foreland is bounded on the north-west by lime- 
stone highlands, the Swabian and Franconian Jura, which extend 
from the southern borders of the Black Forest in the west to the 
Fichtel Gebirge in the east. ‘The whole area stands out as a belt 
of sparser population, especially since it is bounded on the south 
by the well-populated terraces of the upper Danube and on the 
north by the scarplands of the Franconian basin. ‘The density of 


population ranges between 100 and 150 per square mile. 
GH (Germany) 5 
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The area consists of undulating country with isolated summits 
and shallow, mostly dry, valleys which have loamy soils and provide 
ploughland, but much land is given to pasture. ‘The sharp western 
slopes and the gentler southern slopes carry much forest, but on 
the upper levels the stony ground has only heath over large areas. 
On the Swabian Jura the population lives largely in nucleated villages 
which lie far apart in depressions, but in the Franconian Jura hamlets 
and scattered settlements are more usual except in the north where 
small villages occur. 

Between the Swabian and Franconian sections of the upland is 
the fertile Ries basin centering on Noérdlingen. Here, in an area 
about 12 to 15 miles in diameter, are loess soils which grow cereals 
and forage crops; the density of population is double that of the 
surrounding uplands. Villages lie within a mile or two of one 
another along the valleys, and over twenty of them have more than 
500 inhabitants. 

‘Towns are few in this area and are mainly rural centres which 
have some domestic industry. Laichingen, for example, has a small 
linen industry, but the largest towns are Nérdlingen and Ottingen, 
both of which have less than 10,000 people. 


The Neckar and Main Basins 


This region, often known as the Swabian and Franconian basins, 
is bordered by the Swabian and Franconian Jura on the south and 
east, by the Vogelsberg and Rhén Gebirge on the north, and by 
the Upper Rhine Highlands on the west. It consists of scarped 
ridges and platforms and valleys, built of limestones, sandstones, 
marls, and clays. ‘The Swabian and Franconian Jura descends along 
high scarps to a lower plateau of sandstone (Keuper) which in turn 
drops along scarped edges to the low-lying limestone (Muschelkalk) 
of the Gdu country (Oberes Gau, Strohgéu, Kraichgaiu). The 
Neckar and Main drainage has cut deeply into these limestone and 
sandstone areas. _ 

The Neckar Basin. ‘The sandstone platforms in front of the 
scarps of the Swabian Jura have been deeply carved by rivers into 
buttresses and hills lying between the valleys. ‘These sandstone 
hills and platforms were relatively recently settled and have a 
moderate population living in hamlets while much land is under 
forest. Where marls occur, the land is closely cultivated for hops, 
vegetables, and fruit, and large nucleated villages (Haufendérfer) 





Plate 17. The town of Nordlingen from the air 


Nordlingen is a good example of the circular walled town. Even to-day there is 
very little settlement outside the walls, which were built in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The church of St. Georgs dominates the centre of the town. 
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Plate 18. The town of Reutlingen from the air 


Here modern growth has expanded beyond the walls and moats, which have been 
converted into boulevards. ‘The church near the centre of the town is Heiliggeist 
Kirche, which stands on the north-east side of the market-place. 
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Plate 19. The site of Heilbronn 


Heilbronn is on the River Neckar and at the foot of a sandstone scarp. ‘The old 
town is on the right bank of the river and on the site of a Roman settlement. 


Plate 20. ‘The site of Heidelberg 
Heidelberg guards the gap cut by the Neckar in the Odenwald and controls the 
route from the Upper Rhine Lowland to the Neckar basin. The ruined castle 
stands on the high ground on the left bank of the river and the old town lies between 
it and the river. The university, founded in 1386, is the oldest in Germany. 
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with over 2,000 inhabitants are characteristic, especially on the belt 
of clay (Lias) which follows the foot of the limestone scarp and 
gives a line of springs; in such areas the density of population is 
over 350 per square mile. ‘The towns lie mainly in the valleys. 
Tibingen (28,686) and Esslingen (43,089) are in the wide valley 
of the Neckar, while Reutlingen (33,204), Kirchheim (12,417), 
Géppingen (23,007), and Geisslingen (14,350) are in side valleys 
leading up to the scarps of the Jura and so lie on routes which lead 
across the highland; in addition there are six other centres with 
over 5,000 people each, all lying close together, and most have 
textile industries which arose on the basis of local wool and flax 
but have since changed to cotton. In these wider valleys the slopes 
are terraced for vineyards, which, with the cultivation of hops, 
vegetables, and fruit give a closely settled landscape with large 
nucleated villages. ‘The density of population in the Neckar. valley 
between Reutlingen and Esslingen is about 700 per square mile. 
Below the sandstone plateau the Gdu country appears as a great 
plain. In the Baar and Oberes Giu, between the sandstone (Keuper) 
scarps and the sandstones (Bunter) of the northern Black Forest, 
there is only heath where the limestone (Muschelkalk) is exposed, 
but where there are loess and loam there is fertile, well-populated 
ploughland settled in large villages. Here towns are few and small ; 
Rottweil (11,278) is the only centre with more than 10,000 people. 

Stuttgart (459,538) (see p. 661) stands where the Neckar emerges 
from the sandstone hills on to the limestone. The town has spread 
along a side valley of the Neckar and together with its environs it 
contains about one-quarter of the total population of the State of 
Wirttemberg. From Stuttgart to Heidelberg the Neckar valley 
has an average density of population of 200 to 300 per square mile, 
while in the Strohgau and Kraichgau, between the Neckar and the 
Rhine valleys, the density is similar; the countryside is an agri- 
cultural landscape with villages growing hops, chicory, and tobacco 
on loam and loess soils, and vines along valley slopes. Heilbronn 
(60,308) is a point for unloading Ruhr-Westphalian coal and goods 
imported from overseas. ‘The productiveness of the surrounding 
country has fostered important textile, chemical, and food industries. 
Heidelberg (84,641), guarding the gorge of the Neckar, is a famous 
university town and has many industries, especially light engineering, 
leather work, and the preparation of tobacco and cement. 

The Basin of the Main. 'The sandstone plateau below the scarp 
of the Franconian Jura is wider than that which fronts the Swabian 
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Jura. It descends to the limestone of Lower Franconia along 
low scarps which form the western side of the Franken Hohe and 
Steiger Wald. But the Regnitz valley occupies the eastern part of 
the plateau, and, although the upper valley is thinly populated, the 
general density rises to 220 per square mile in the Nuremberg basin 
in spite of extensive forests; the density remains over 150 people 
per square mile everywhere below Nuremberg (430,851). ‘The soil 
is sandy, and cultivation centres on rye, buckwheat, and potatoes. 
Viticulture is not a great feature but hops and fruit are important 
and Nuremberg is the centre of the southern hop trade. The im- 
portance of the town arises partly from its industries, which depend 
on the water-power and-timber of the neighbourhood, but mainly 
from its strategic situation, where it collects the routes between 
North Germany and Italy, Franconia, Bohemia, and Austria (see 
p- 653). ‘The suburbs extend almost as far as the outskirts of Ftirth 
(77,135). -Between Furth and Bamberg are Erlangen (32,348) and 
Forchheim (10,338), which are outliers of the Nuremberg industrial 
area. Bamberg (54,161) grew near the junction of two formerly 
navigable rivers ; its position at the collecting point of routes across 
the Thuringian Forest from the north, together with its fertile 
surroundings, have made it the third largest town on the Regnitz, 
but it has few industries. 

The sandstone uplands west of the Regnitz valley are sparsely 
populated with hamlets. On the Franken Hohe and Steigerwald 
the average density of population is below 120 per square mile; 
three-quarters of the hamlets in the Steigerwald have less than 
150 people each and the Franken Hohe is still poorer. The popu- 
lation gathers mainly in the valleys, such as those of the Jagst, 
Altmithl, and Wo6rnitz, where the alluvial lands at the foot of the 
sandstone slopes have been drained. 

The limestones (Muschelkalk) of Lower Franconia are dry and 
cut by rather steep-sided valleys, but although the land is fertile 
and well settled with small villages it is only in the south-east and 
along the Main valley that the density rises over 250 per square mile. 
Elsewhere the average density is about 150 to 180 per square mile. 
The valley of the Main is more sheltered and sunny and grows 
vines, fruit, and hops, but it has fewer towns than the Regnitz 
valley. Schweinfurt (40,176) and Wurzburg (108,617) are the only 
large centres. Schweinfurt has engineering and dye industries while 
Wurzburg grew mainly as a university, railway, and administrative 
centre. Its industries are mainly dependent on agriculture, being 
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concerned with milling, malting, and brewing, but it has also some 
mechanical trades. 


The Western Margins of Bohemia 


Over the greater part of the western margins of Bohemia the 
density of population is only about 130 to 155 per square mile. 
The foothills of the Bohemian Forest are well settled with scattered 
farms and small hamlets which spread up slope to heights of over 
3,000 feet, but even the market towns have less than 4,000 inhabitants. 
In the interior of the mountains, only a few valleys and small high 
basins have been settled while the intervening ridges are covered 
with forest which give place to high pastures where the slopes rise 
above the limit of forest growth. In the Upper Palatinate the forest 
cover is less continuous but although much land has been cleared the 
meagre soil carries only a sparse population. 3 

Throughout the region farming and lumbering are the dominant 
occupations. ‘Towns are few and small because mining is now of 
little importance. Glass-blowing, graphite mining, and manufacture 
of ceramics are carried out, but industry is less prominent on the 
German than on the Czechoslovakian side of the mountains. In 
the valley of the Naab, in the Upper Palatinate, the chief centres 
are Weiden (22,775), Amberg (27,082), and Schwandorf (c. 9,000), 
where manufacture of ceramics 1s the chief industrial occupation. 

The Fichtel Gebirge have densities of between 200 and 300 people 
per square mile in spite of extensive pine forests and peaty moorland 
on the heights. The agricultural population engages mainly in stock 
farming, and the relatively high density is due to wood, stone, and 
weaving industries. The chief industrial centre of the upland is 
Selb (13,912), but the main town of the area is Hof (43,545), which 
has many industries and is an important railway centre collecting 
routes from the Main, from Eger and from the Leipzig ‘bay.’ 

Along the southern slopes of the Thuringian Forest the density 
increases to between 180 and 300 per square mile, while towns such 
as Meiningen (19,038), Coburg (29,038), Kulmbach (12,089), and 
Bayreuth (37,196) are railway centres and have wood working 
industries. 


NORTHERN GERMANY 


North of the Borderland the general density of population is below 
the average for the country as a whole. ‘The North German Plain 
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has neither rich soils nor great mineral resources ; over much of the 
area the soils are light and sandy, marshes are widespread, and even 
where boulder clay soils give loams of moderate fertility the indifferent 
climate and shortness of the growing season preclude the intensive 
cultivation of the south. The region is predominantly agricultural 
except around Berlin and the ports of the North Sea and Baltic 
coasts; the density of population therefore shows a high degree of 
correlation with the quality of the soil. 

The glacial origin of the plain (see Volume I, Chapter V) has given 
it a zonal arrangement in which belts of country of similar type lie 
from west to east and succeed one another from south to north. ‘The 
Borderland is flanked northwards by the zone of great troughs which 
mark the courses of the glacial and post-glacial rivers that carried 
the meltwaters of the ice sheets. Here the land consists of marshy 
depressions with islands of sand and gravel. ‘The history of settle- 
ment in these areas has been one of drainage and reclamation of. 
swamp by land improvement. Widespread colonization had to wait 
on these improvements, and is therefore relatively recent; the 
density of population has remained relatively low. ‘The general 
values range between about 50 and 100 per square mile, but close 
study reveals wide variations which depend on local conditions of 
soil and drainage. ‘The sandy heathlands which lie between these 
valleys are dry, but their soils are light and hungry. Marsh gives 
way to heath, with bogs in ill-drained depressions. They offer little 
better conditions than the great glacial valleys, and although settle- 
ment is often older it has not been able to increase on account of 
poverty of resources, and the general density is similar in the two 
types of region. The morainic hill country which succeeds north- 
wards is similarly a zone of sparse population. Lakes and marshes 
in depressions, and forest on the summits, occupy much of the area, 
and in many parts the density falls below 50 per square mile. The 
morainic plateaux of the northernmost part have clayey soils where 
agriculture is better, and the density of population is largely between 
80 and 150 per square mile, but rises much higher around the large 
ports. 


The Heath and Moor Country 


The zone of the great river valleys, with its sandy islands and 
platforms of heath and moor, extends north of the Bérderland as far 
as, approximately, the line of the lower Elbe, and passes north of 
Berlin to the Warthe and Netze rivers. It includes the greater part 
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of Oldenburg and the Prussian provinces of Hanover, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Brandenburg, and is described under the following 
sub-divisions: (i) Oldenburg and western Hanover, (ii) the Ltine- 
burg Heath, (iii) western Schleswig-Holstein, (iv) the coastlands, 
(v) the Flaming, (vi) Nieder Lausitz, (vii) the Geest lands of Branden- 
burg. 

Oldenburg and western Hanover. ‘The Geest lands of Oldenburg 
and western Hanover have, in general, a population density of 
between 100 and 180 per square mile. ‘The older villages and farms 
lie on the borders of the small islands and ridges of dry sandy Geest 
above the shallow marshy valleys and depressions. Others lie on 
alluvial soil along rivers, while the newer moor colonies lie amid 
reclaimed marsh and bog. Large stretches of the heathlands are 
under forest which has been greatly extended by planting of beech 
and oak since the eighteenth century. Reclamation has been con- 
cerned particularly with the draining of alluvial marshlands and bogs 
(see Volume I, pp. 102-4) and their conversion into meadows. 
Moorgeest is far more common than sandgeest west of the Weser; it 
covers one-quarter of the area of East Friesland and one-third of the 
area of Oldenburg. ‘The boggy lands have been settled, mainly 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, in long villages, which 
have helped to convert the landscape into a mosaic of ploughlands 
and meadows, heath, bog, and forest. Farming here is concerned 
primarily with rearing cattle and horses on the marshlands and pigs 
on the dry heaths; much wasteland still awaits improvement, and 
such land may occupy half the area in some districts. "Towns in 
this area are few and small, such as Papenburg (10,820) and Lingen 
(11,669), and most of them have less than 5,000 inhabitants. They 
are centres of marketing and supply for the agricultural lands. 
Oldenburg (66,386), standing on a tongue of Geest land above the 
River Hunte, is also primarily a market town and-an administrative 
centre; throughout this region both industry and trade are of small 
and only local significance. 

The Liineburg Heath. 'The Liineburg Heath covers an area of about 
2,600 square miles and supports, on the average, some 80 to 100 people 
per square mile. In the central part of the heath the density falls to 
between 50 and 75 people per square mile, and it is only in a few 
localities, such as the Ulzen basin where good soils allow the cultiva- 
tion of some wheat and even sugar beet, that the density rises to 
about 150 people per square mile. Elsewhere the economy of the 
heath depends on poor crops such as rye, buckwheat, and potatoes, 
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and on the rearing of pigs, which have replaced sheep.as the chief 
animals of the heathlands. Since 1875 large areas have been planted 
with beech, birch, oak, and pine, and the proportion under forest 
has increased from about one-fifth to one-third. ‘The people live 
mainly in small villages placed on dry land near streams, but in the 
central part of the heath hamlets and scattered settlements are 
common. 

The heath has no great towns. The largest are Liineburg (31,171), 
Celle (27,734), and Stendal (31,768), which lie on the north-eastern, 
south-western, and south-eastern borders of the heath respectively ; 
not one has become very large, because Hamburg and Hanover are 
near and have much better situations. ‘Their industries are small 
and depend largely on the raw materials of the heath lands. Soltau, 
Ulzen (12,793), and Salzwedel (16,187) are foci of communications 
in the central part of the heath; the old bishop town of Verden 
(10,817) has remained small. 

Western Schleswig-Holstein. ‘The Geest of Schleswig-Holstein is an 
area of sparse population, rarely reaching 130 people per square mile, 
lying between the more densely populated marshlands and morainic 
hill country of the west and east coast respectively. Here again 
settlement is in villages which lie on sandy islands and platforms 
above marshy and peaty depressions, and in valleys which have been 
partly drained to provide meadows for stock farming, especially cattle- 
rearing. ‘he improved sandy heath grows rye, oats, buckwheat, and 
potatoes, but these are primarily fodder and subsistence crops. ‘The 
Geest has no towns, but the border between it and the morainic hill 
country of the eastern part of the peninsula (see p. 64) is marked by 
a line of market centres which extend from Flensburg (66,580) through 
Idstedt, Rendsburg (19,521), and Neumtinster (40,332) to Trittau. 
In the south-west, around Itzehoe (21,102), Kellinghusen, and 
Utersen the presence of chalk and clay have given rise to a cement 
industry. | 

The Coastlands. ‘The Geest lands pass imperceptibly into low 
coastal marshes where dyking and reclamation are continually 
pushing the land seawards (Fig. 3). In the coastlands the maritime 
traffic, fishing, and the greater fertility of the improved land support 
a denser population. It averages 180 to 250 people per square mile 
over much of the area, especially around the river estuaries, although 
it falls to about 100 to 150 per square mile in some recently settled 
areas such as the Kehdingen and Hadeln areas, between the estuaries 
of the Elbe and Weser, in spite of the fact that these districts are, 
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Fig. 3. Land reclamation along the coast of Schleswig-Holstein 


Based on Schrepfer, H., ‘Der Nordwesten,’ p. 223, in the series Landeskunde 
von Deutschland, edited by N. Krebs (Leipzig and Berlin, 1935), and G.S.G.S. 
Series No. 4416, sheets H.3, J.3, K.3 (1944). 

The reclamation of the island-studded area, between Sylt and the peninsula lying 


north of the River Eider, by means of a series of dams, has been planned. 
59 
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together with Dithmarschen, the only areas of improved marsh where 
cultivation of cereals is important. ‘The houses and farms are arranged 
in long rows along roads, dykes, and canals, but small towns lie along 
the borders of the sandy Geest particularly where this extends in 
tongues into the marshes. ‘These centres are mostly small market 
places (e.g. Bunde, Esens, Jever, and Varel), but some, such as Leer 
(13,265), Stade (14,997), Elmshorn (17,374), Itzehoe (21,102), Heide 
(11,801), and Husum (10,864), east of the Elbe, have grown into 
small towns, and, apart from Heide, have some fishing and water 
traffic; others, now inland, were small ports before land reclamation 
set in. In other places, especially in Butjadingen and Wursten, 
circular villages cling to artificial mounds erected in the marsh 
(Fig. 20). 

The chief centres are, of course, the great seaports along the estu- 
aries of the Ems, Weser, and Elbe. Here lie Emden (34,111), 
Wilhelmshaven (118,193), Bremerhaven (25,779), Wesermiinde 
(77,491), and Cuxhaven (26,180), apart from Bremen (342,113) and 
Hamburg (1,682,220), the two largest ports of Germany. Emden 
is linked with the Ruhr-Westphalian area by the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal and four-fifths of its imports consist of iron ore and over go 
per cent. of its exports are coal. Wesermiinde is Germany’s chief 
fishing port (see p. 227), and has important fish industries, and while 
Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven are primarily outports of Bremen and 
Hamburg respectively, Cuxhaven is Germany’s second largest fishing 
port. Bremen is concerned particularly with cotton imports and with 
the commercial activities of the Norddeutscher Lloyd company 
(see p. 486), but its harbour, its commerce, its hinterland, and its 
industries are all much smaller than those of Hamburg. Bremen 
is primarily a ‘railway’ port, but the Elbe carries Hamburg’s hinter- 
land far into the heart of the continent and half of Hamburg’s traffic 
is carried by river. ‘The ports are described in detail in Volume IV. 

The lower Weser and the lower Elbe are important industrial areas 
concerned not only with shipbuilding and marine engineering but 
also with manufactures of iron and steel, rubber, chemicals, textiles, 
food, and many other goods. ‘These industries are not confined to 
the large ports, but occur also in many small centres such as Vegesack, 
Blumenthal (13,745), Hemelingen (12,043), Brake, and Nordenham 
(15,624) on the lower Weser. Along these estuaries the density of 
population rarely falls below 200 per square mile and is above 250 
per square mile over large areas around Hamburg and Bremen. 

The Frisian islands have small populations settled in single villages 





Plate 21. Land reclamation along the west coast of Schleswig-Holstein 





Plate 22. ‘The site of Liibeck 


The town occupies an island in the River Trave. Note the two main streets running 
along the length of the island. In the foreground is the cathedral and near the 
centre of the island is the town hall. 





Plate 23. Frankfurt-an-der-Oder 
The Oderbriicke, in the foreground, carries the road to the suburb of Damm on 
the other side of the Oder, which is here about 200 yards wide. 


Plate 24. The castle at Marienburg 


The original castle was founded by the Teutonic Order in 1274, and at the beginning 
of the a century it became the seat of the Grand Master. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century it passed to Poland and fell into decay. In 1772 the castle 


came into the possession of Prussia, and the building was restored at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 
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behind the dunes and depending mainly on fishing and on the tourist 
traffic. 

The Flaming. ‘The High Flaming, lying west of a line between 
Wittenberg in the south and Niemegk in the north, is sparsely popu- 
lated in its sandy northern part, but on the southern slope the Older 
Drift is less sandy, there is much less forest, and the terrain is covered 
with a network of hamlets and villages. ‘The general density ranges 
between 50 and 100 people per square mile. Much land is under the 
plough, and the cultivation of sugar beet has spread from the Magde- 
burg Bérde. This southern part has several small towns of which 
Zerbst (20,151) and Wittenberg (24,485) are the most important. 
The northern fringe of the Flaming has stretches of loess which 
begin near Belzig and extend eastwards past Jtiterbog. This 
northern fringe is also well watered and the streams have built 
deltaic banks which stand above the marshy depression to the north. 
The chief villages of the northern side of the High Flaming lie on 
the loess areas, but otherwise the settlements are little more than 
hamlets. ‘There are no large towns, and the centres of Wiesenburg, 
Belzig, and Treuenbrietzen all have fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The Low Flaming, which lies east of the High Flaming, is widely 
covered with forest, heath, and marsh; settlement and density of 
population are, in general, similar to those on the High Flaming. 

Nieder Lausitz. ‘The heath and moor country of Nieder Lausitz 
has relatively little cultivation, but along the borders are the towns 
of Kottbus (52,302), Forst (37,720), Sorau (19,285), and Sagan 
(18,479) in the north, and Kamenz (12,184), Bautzen (41,951), and 
Gorlitz (94,182) in the south, where textile industries developed on 
the basis of the wool derived from the sheep of the heathlands. 
Among the heath and forest, settlements occur mainly as hamlets 
which lie along the river courses and are surrounded by enclaves 
where the land has been improved. Here forestry occupations 
support small populations except around Senftenberg (17,803), 
where lignite deposits provide a briquette-making industry, and at 
Hohenbocka, Weisswasser (13,494), and Muskau, which are all small, 
where lignite in association with fine sand fosters small glass industries. 
Timber resources support the manufacture of paper and furniture. 
The general density of population ranges between 100 and 150 per 
square. mile. . 

The Geest Lands of Brandenburg. North of the Flaming and the 
Geest of Nieder Lausitz the country becomes a mosaic of low sandy 
and gravelly platforms and islands threaded by wide glacial valleys, 
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which may be sandy or marshy, and by the courses of the rivers 
which lie partly in the glacial troughs. ‘This region extends north 
to the borders of the moraine plateaux and hill country ; it corres- 
ponds broadly with the province of Brandenburg. 

The distribution of population in this area is dominated by the 
influence of Berlin, which is the centre of the region. ‘This influence 
extends far beyond the suburban areas around the city, for the food 
demands of the capital have ensured good returns for agricultural 
effort. Drainage of the marshy lands and their improvement by 
heavy application of artificial fertilizers have been possible, and the 
close cultivation of vegetables and other fresh produce, as well as 
dairy farming and industrial activities, maintain a general density of 
population of 200 to 300 per square mile over large areas to the north 
and south of the city, while to the east and west the densities are 
130 to 180 per square mile. 

The sandy tracts enclosed by the mesh of glacial troughs and river 
courses are widely forested, while the depressions are marshy meadow- 
lands. ‘The population lives mainly in villages perched on the drier 
borders above the bottom lands. Where heavier soils occur on the 
higher land these have usually been cleared and the areas of fertile 
clay loams support arable cultivation and close settlement. For 
example, the central part of the Geest of Barnim is well settled with 
large villages. On the other hand, the sandy tracts are forested and 
sparsely peopled. 

The towns of the region are all small, partly owing to the 
domination of Berlin and partly owing to the meagre resources 
and difficult character of the region. ‘The larger centres lie on the 
crossings of the marshy depressions or rivers. In the south are 
Trebbin, Zossen, Mittenwalde, and K6nigs-Wusterhausen, which 
are all old fortified towns but are now unimportant and have each 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. Luckenwalde and Fiirstenwalde, both 
with populations of about 26,000, have small industries. In the 
north are Rathenow (28,043), which has optical industries, and Havel- 
berg, which is on the approach to the canal system that crosses 
between the Elbe and the Oder, north of Berlin. Rhinow, Fehr- 
bellin, Kremmen, Oranienburg (17,120), and Eberswalde (32,615) 
also lie along this line. 

Brandenburg (64,433), Potsdam (136,165), Berlin (see p. 543), 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder (75,831), and Kiistrin (21,270) are the 
historic towns of the Middle Mark. ‘They lie on the crossings of the 
Spree and the Oder. 
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East of the Oder the landscape becomes less broken and the 
Geest of Sternberg has many villages and small towns which grew 
around castles; the general density of population is 110 to 130 
per square mile. ‘The Oder Bruch has been closely settled only 
since its improvement and colonization by plantation of families 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, but it has become one of the 
well settled areas of eastern Germany with a general density of 
130 to 155 people per square mile. Drainage has made it an arable 
area growing wheat, tobacco, and sugar beet, on which depend manu- 
factures of starch and sugar, and the distillation of spirits, while 
fattening of cattle is also an important activity. ‘The Wartebruch, 
on the other hand, has much marsh, and the density of population 
is only about 80 to 100 per square mile. Kustrin is on a sandy 
terrace above the junction of the Warthe and the Oder, while 
Landsberg (45,928) is similarly placed on a steep erosion bank 
above the Warthe. 


The Morainic Hill Country 


The morainic hill country and plateaux, which lie between 
Brandenburg and the Baltic coast, form the least densely populated 
region of Germany. ‘The southern slopes of the morainic~ hill 
country are largely sandy and large stretches are forested, so that 
the general density of population remains below 100 per square 
mile, and in places falls below 80 per square mile. In the belts of 
hill country, and the lake-studded plateaux which they enclose, the 
density of population shows little change, for here the slopes carry 
much forest and the depressions and lake fringes are often widely 
surrounded by marsh and bog. ‘The undulating ground-moraine 
country which lies north of the Baltic Ridge is covered with glacial 
loams which, although cold and heavy, form good farmland and 
the density of population rises in most areas to between 100 and 
I50 per square mile. Settlement is in small villages and groups 
of farms around manors, with large villages and small market 
towns at intervals, especially where north-south and _ east-west 
routes cross. 

The relatively low value of population density in these areas does 
not rest entirely on the character of its glacial soils and its northern 
position. Population is sparser than in many areas of Denmark, 
where natural conditions are similar and which lie farther north. 
In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia alike, large areas are 
held in wide estates on which agriculture has retained traditional 
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features which are much less progressive than the peasant farming 
of the southern Scandinavian lands. ‘The area is described in 
three main regions: (i) Eastern Schleswig-Holstein, (ii) Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania, (i11) East Prussia. 

Eastern Schleswig-Holstein. The eastern part of Schleswig- 
Holstein consists of low beech-crowned hills, rounded ridges, and 
shallow valleys and lakes. Flat ground moraine country occurs 
only in the Wagrien peninsula and the island of Fehmarn and here 
the density of population is 130 to 155 per square mile, as compared 
with 100 to 130 per-square mile in the hillier areas. The areas of 
ground moraine have large nucleated villages such as Liitjenburg, 
Eutin, Oldenburg, and Burg, while the hill country is a landscape 
of scattered farms and hamlets gathered around churches and cross 
roads. ‘The hill country is flanked by two lines of towns. ‘The one 
along the outer girdle of moraines, and between them and the Geest 
country, has already been mentioned (see p. 58). ‘The other is a line 
of ports lying at the heads of the férden. Flensburg (66,580), 
Schleswig (21,022), and Eckernférde (10,150) have remained small, 
but Kiel (272,311) and Liibeck (153,630) are important centres with 
considerable industries (see Volume IV). Kiel, which is a base for the 
Baltic fleet, has grown with the German navy and has large modern 
quarters around the small medieval kernel. Litibeck was founded 
in 1143 on an island surrounded by the River Trave. It was the 
centre of the medieval Hanseatic League, but as ships became 
larger its river became inadequate, and it yielded its pre-eminence 
to‘ Hamburg and Stettin. ‘The cutting of the Elbe-Trave canal 
in 1900, and the building of a new harbour, has restored something 
of its early importance. It is mainly an importing centre which 
receives supplies of coal, iron, and timber for its smelting, engineer- 
ing, and wood-working industries. Of the inland towns, Rendsburg 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel) canal has shipbuilding, engineering, 
cloth and leather industries, while Neumiinster is an aay 
railway and road centre. 

Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 'The morainic plateaux of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania stand aside from the main routes across Germany 
from east to west, while north-south traffic, which enters and leaves 
the country by the ports on the river estuaries, passes mainly along 
the river valleys. Apart from the ports, therefore, the towns of the 
region are market towns which have remained small, since there is 
no mineral wealth or large power resources to form a basis for 
industrial developments. The larger centres serve mainly as centres 
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of communication. Such are Ludwigslust, Hagenow, and Parchim 
(13,422), while Giistrow (22,464) and Neubrandenburg (15,181) 
are on crossings of transverse valleys. Schwerin (55,692) has long 
been the centre of western Mecklenburg and has grown fairly 
rapidly in recent times. Lubtheen, with salt and potash deposits, 
affords the only mineral resources of the area. Similarly in eastern 
Pomerania the chief inland towns, Stargard (35,804), Késlin (30,389), 
and Stolp (45,299), have grown as bridge towns on the route between 
the Oder and Danzig, while Neustettin (16,078) is a junction of 
railways across the Baltic Ridge. 

The towns along the coast are usually much larger, and the 
facility with which they can import raw materials by sea or river 
has led to some industrial development. The chief ports lie mostly 
west of the Oder where, within a distance of less than a hundred miles, 
are Wismar (27,493), Rostock (122,399), Stralsund (43,630), and 
Stettin (268,915), as well as Kiel (272,311) and Litibeck (153,630). 
All of these were important centres of Hanseatic trade. ‘The com- 
mercial life of these coast lands concentrates on Stettin, but Rostock 
has much local trade and not a few industries, which have expanded 
greatly during the Hitler regime. Wismar and Stralsund have 
remained small. East of the Oder there are no significant ports 
along the coast of Pomerania. Kolberg, like Solbad, is a holiday 
resort and has a little trade, while Stolpmtinde is the outport of 
Stolp. ‘These ports do some fishing and have fish industries on a 
small scale. 

The valley of the lower Oder, lying between the two lake plateaux, 
is an area of much greater population with densities rising to between 
130 and 200 per square mile. ‘The land is closely settled and grows 
wheat, fruit, and tobacco, while the role of Stettin as the Baltic port 
of Berlin draws much traffic through the area. Stettin also handles 
much west-east traffic since no railway crosses the Oder between 
Stettin and the Oder Bruch. It is the chief inlet for raw materials 
from northern lands to eastern Germany, and the chief outlet for 
the traffic of the whole Oder basin. Its main industries cover ship- 
building, iron goods, cement, and milling (see Volume IV). 

East Prussia. In East Prussia, as in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
the southern flanks of the morainic hill country are a sandy outwash 
plain which is widely forested and lightly peopled, with densities of 
only 80 to 100 per square mile. Northwards the hill and lake country, 
while entirely agricultural in character, supports densities of 100 to 
130 per square mile in spite of numerous large lakes. ‘This density 
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obtains over all the ground moraine lowland behind the Baltic coast, 
and in parts of this area it rises to between 130 and 155 per square 
mile; in the Samland peninsula it reaches 155 to 180 per square 
mile. In detail the density varies with the quality of the soil. In 
the higher locations on the Baltic Ridge, and on its sandy foreland, 
large areas are either in pasture or under forest and the population 
is very sparse. ‘The people live mainly in long street villages, but 
in the swampy lands of the Masurian depression marsh villages 
(Marschhufendorfer, see p. 89) also occur. On the ground moraine 
to the north the population collects especially in depressions where 
wheat, sugar beet, and potatoes are widely grown; the latter are 
much used for the distillation of alcohol. Northwards, towards the 
Memel, village communities are fewer and the scattered dwellings 
which are typical of Lithuania are the common form of settlement. 

‘Towns are few and are largely market centres of an agricultural 
region. ‘They lie mainly on river crossings, the largest being Elbing 
(72,409) and Braunsberg (15,325) behind the coast of Frisches 
Haff, and Marienburg (25,121), Wormditt, Heilsberg, and Inster- 
burg (41,230) further inland. Osterode (17,977), Allenstein (43,147), 
Rastenburg (16,021), and Goldap lie on the fringes of the lake plateau 
region. 

The capital of the region is the old Hanseatic town of K6nigsberg 
(368,433) (see Volume IV), which, on account of the canal 
and river which join the Pregel and the Memel, stands at the head 
of a waterway system which penetrates deep into eastern Europe. 
It collects agricultural produce and timber for export, and has played 
some part as an importer of goods destined for Russia. Its industries 
of shipbuilding, wood-working, and engineering are the only signi- 
ficant manufactures of East Prussia, since the area has no mineral 
resources and is remote from the influence and provision of the 
mineral bearing areas of central Germany. Elbing also has ship- 
building and engineering industries. ‘Tilsit (57,286) has iron 
foundries, manufactures machinery, cloth, and glass, and trades in 
coal and agricultural produce. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 


The population of the territories which were later to become the 
German Reich numbered some 24,833,000 in 1816; by 1914 the 
population of the same territory had increased to 67,790,000, which 
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was only some two millions less than the population of the post- 
Ig1g territory of Germany in 1939. This almost threefold increase 
in a century was more rapid than in any other continental country 
of western Europe, although it was surpassed by some countries 
of eastern and southern Europe. The rate of increase was more 
rapid during the latter half than during the former half of the century ; 
between 1816 and 1865 the population increased by 59 per cent., 
whereas between 1865 and 1914 it increased by 72 per cent. The 
following table shows the average annual increase over three periods 
between 1800 and 1930 for several European countries. 


Average annual increase 
1800-1870 1870-1910 1910-1930 


Germany . é : ‘ 0"90 1°13 0.59 
England and Wales : : : 125 I°l4 oO'51 
France , ; : : 0°39 0°23 0°04 
Italy . : ; : : é 0°62 0°64 0°64 
Belgium . : : ; : 0°93 0°93 0°39 
Netherlands. 3 : : 0°69 E21 1°51 


Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, p. 17 * (Berlin, 1938). 


Note: The figures for the periods before 1910 have been calculated for the 
territories of the several countries as they were before 1914; later figures refer to 
post-1919 territories. 


Thus while the population of England and Wales increased by 
255 per cent. between 1811 and 1911, that of Germany increased by 
173 per cent. between 1816 and 1914; the increase between 1871 
and 1911 was identical (59 per cent.) in the two countries. ‘The 
contrast with France is marked, for in that country the total increase 
over the whole period between 1800 and 1911 was only about 45 
per cent. During the war of 1914-18 Germany lost 1,827,000 
death casualties, which formed nearly 3 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation and nearly 10 per cent. of the young and middle-aged men 
who formed the age-categories mainly involved. ‘These proportions 
were similar to those involved in France and were almost double 
the incidence among British troops. ‘This loss of young men had 
far-reaching effects on the birth-rate during succeeding years, but 
this was already apparent during 1917 and 1918, when the exigencies 
of war curtailed leave and the birth-rate fell from 27-5 per cent. 
in 1913 to 13°9 per cent. in 1917, and 14:3 per cent. in 1918. 

The territories which Germany ceded under the terms of the 
treaty of Versailles contained a total population of 64 millions, and 
the population of the Reich was reduced from 66,811,000 in 1918 


to 61,794,000 in 1920 ; it was not until 1935 that the total population 
GH (Germany) 6 
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Fig. 4. Growth of population in Germany, Britain, France, and Italy, 
1800-1940 


Based on the census returns and official estimates of the several countries. 
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reached the pre-Versailles figure. In that year the occupation of 
the Saarland brought 812,256 people under direct German rule. 


Between 1920 and 1939 the population of Germany thus increased 
by some six millions. 


THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


The rapid growth of population in Germany during the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twentieth centuries was almost entirely 
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Fig. 5. The balance of migration to and from Germany, 1871-1939 


Based on Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 12, p. 22 (Berlin, 1934), 
and Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 20 (1940), p. 465 (Berlin, 1940). 


The columns represent the total gain or loss during the years indicated. The 
totals for the years up to 1910 are for the pre-1914 frontiers of the Reich; those 
for 1910-33 are for the 1937 frontiers, except that the figures for 1910-25 do not 
include the Saarland. 


due to natural increase. Immigration was of small importance, and 
was more than offset by the number of emigrants (Fig. 5). It will 
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be seen from Fig. 6 that the birth-rate in Germany remained fairly 
constant between 1871 and rgo1 while the death-rate declined steadily. 
After the abnormal years of the war the birth-rate continued to 
decline until 1933, but the speed of this decline was much accelerated 
and was very much more rapid than the decline in the death-rate. 


Per Thousand 





1871 188l 1891 1901 191l 1921 T1934 1941 


Fig. 6. Birth-rates and death-rates, 1871-1937 


Based on figures in Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 39 (Berlin, 1938). 


Thus the excess of births over deaths diminished steadily. After 
the advent of the Hitler regime there was a sharp increase in births, 
which was more marked than the slight rise in the death-rate. 

The decline in births has occurred, not only in proportion to the 
total population as Fig. 6 shows, but also in total numbers since 
1914. ‘This decrease and the reduction in the accessions to the 
population are demonstrated in the table on page 71. It will be seen 
that the decline has been progressive and that it was particularly 
marked during the economic depression of the early thirties. After 
1933 the downward trend was reversed, but the upswing did not 
reach the level of 1923 and earlier years, and it was well below the 
rate of increase which prevailed during the nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth century (see pp. 74-8). 
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The Balance of Births and Deaths, 1871-1937 

















| Excess of births 
Living births | Deaths over deaths 
1871-1880 1,674,844 | 163,810 511,034 
1881-1899 1,732,014 1,180,706 551,308 
1891-1900 | 1,900,295 1,170,030 430,205 
IQOI-I9IO0 =, ~—«i1, 999,364 1,133,026 866,338 
IQII-1920 1,450,845 1,206,847 243,998 
1921 E5onrso 869,555 711,575 
1922 | 1,404,215 880,626 523,589 
1923 | 852075449 857,898 439,551 
1924 1,270,820 759,075 511,745 
1925 1,292,499 744,091 547,508 
1926 | 1,227,900 7345359 493,541 
1927 1,161,719 757,020 404,699 
1928 1,182,815 7395520 443,295 
1929 D147 450. A) 805,962 341,496 
1930 1,127,450 | 710,850 416,600 
1931 1,031,770 725,816 305,954 
1932 978,210 699,620 278,590 
1933 956,074 729,499 226,113 
1934 | 1,181,179 716,865 473,592 
1935 | 1,263,976 792,018 471,958 
1936 | 4,278,583 795,793 482,790 
1937 ho 527 5.222 793,192 482,020 
































Source: Statistisches Yahrbuch, 1934 and 1938 (Berlin, 1934, 1938). 
Note: The figures for 1935 and later years include the Saarland. 


Age Groups 


The result of this decline in births, together with the gradual 


increase in the longevity of the population, has been a rise in the 
average age of the population (Fig. 7). The depredations of the 
war of 1914-18 and the effects of the sharp decline in births after 
1920, are seen in the lower proportions at ages below 25. In 1910 
the age-distribution was that which is characteristic of an increasing 
population ; by 1938 it was approaching that which is characteristic 
of a declining population. 

The decline in the birth-rate has not yet proceeded so far as to 
check the natural growth of the population, for births still exceed 
deaths, but during the last decade it was such that, if maintained, it 
would be inadequate, eventually, to maintain the numbers of the 
population. 


FERTILITY AND REPRODUCTION 


Fertility and Reproduction Rates 


The crude birth-rate expresses the number of births in proportion 
to the total living population ; the death-rate is a similar proportion. 
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But a positive balance between these two rates is not an assurance 
that a population will continue to increase, because if births remain 
low the proportions at high ages in population will continue to increase 
until eventually the number of deaths may exceed the number of 
births. ‘The replacement of a population depends on the fertility 
of its women. ‘This can be measured for a particular year or period 
by relating the number of children born to the number of women 
between the ages of 15 and 50 years, which are the effective limits of 
the reproductive period. ‘This, however, gives only a static picture. 
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Fig. 7. The composition of the population by age groups in 1910 and 1938 


Based on figures in Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, p. 21 (Berlin, 1938). 


The heavy line shows the numbers in each quinquennial age-group in 1910; the 
shaded portions show the distribution in 1938. 


The trend of fertility can be estimated better if the numbers of 
children born to every thousand women at each year of age between 
15 and s0 years are added. Such a figure gives the number of children 
which would be born to every thousand women during their repro- 
ductive life, provided that the current fertility of women at different 
ages remained the same as it was during the period for which the 
calculation was made, and that none of the women died between 
the ages of 15 and 50 years; this is known as total fertility. The 
total fertility of German women compares with those of other 
countries as follows : 
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Total Fertility 


Germany (1936) ila 2 Poland (1931-32) . : v 83,525 
England and Wales (1931) JWR O20 Netherlands (1936) . : 2 25507 
_ France (1936) . , nm . DOA Belgium (1939) . ‘ : Lb a DOO 
Italy (1935-37). 3 : A, DQO8 Denmark (1936). ‘ : Se 287 


Source: Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1940-41, pp. 46-47 
(Geneva 1941). 


These figures, however, include all children, of whom more than 
one-half were boys. If the figure is calculated so as to include only 
the girls, the potential mothers of the future, the above figure for 
Germany in 1936 is reduced to 1,072. ‘This value is usually expressed, 
not per thousand but per unit, and is called the gross reproduction 
rate. ‘Thus the gross reproduction rate in 1936 was 1,072, which 
means that each woman reaching the age of 50 years would be re- 
placed by 1-072 women: in other words, the female population was 
just maintaining itself. ‘This, however, makes no allowance for deaths 
among the female population. If the figure is corrected further to 
allow for deaths among women between birth and 50 years according 
to the incidence of death in each age group in 1936, it falls to 0-934. 
This, then, is the net reproduction rate. It means that according 
to the fertility and female mortality rates which obtained in 1936 
each woman would be replaced by 0-934 women, or 1,000 women 
would be replaced by 934 women. ‘The net reproduction rate 
measures, for particular years, the extent to which a population is 
reproducing itself. A net reproduction rate of 1-0, if maintained, 
means that the population is likely to remain constant provided that 
fertility and female mortality do not change. A rate of 1:25 means 
that the population is likely eventually to increase by 25 per cent. 
in a generation while a rate of 0-75 indicates a similar rate of decline. 

The trend of the net reproduction rate for the population of 
Germany is of considerable interest. 


Net Reproduction Rates 


1881-1890. A #448 103% *: ; : ~ 0748 
1891-1900. j ; S12 TOS2  s ; , , 0:698 
IQOI-I9IO0. , : 1°480 i934. ; ; : o'861 
1924-1926. : ; 0'924 1975) 0: : : : 0:906 

1929 : : yO 818 1936 0°934. 


Source: Kuczynski, R. R., The Measurement of yy aoe Growth, p. 212 
(London, 1935), and Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1941-42, p. 50 
_ (Geneva, 1941). 
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Until 1910 the trend of fertility and mortality in Germany were 
such that the population was likely to increase by rather less than 50 
per cent. in a generation; the increase in the 30 years between 1880 
and 1910, including the balance of migration, was, in fact, 43 per cent. 
After the war of 1914-18, however, the net reproduction rate fell 
below unity and remained at a level which, if maintained, would be 
inadequate to replace the existing population. Various estimates 
were made of the results of these trends. ‘The German Statistical 
Office published, in 1930, estimates of the future population of the 
Reich. One of these estimates, made on the assumption that fertility 
would remain at the level of 1927 and that mortality would remain 
at the level of 1924-26, forecast that the population of Germany 
would increase from 63:2 millions in 1927 to 71.5 millions in 1965, 
and would then decline, reaching 68 millions in the year 2000. 
Another estimate assumed that fertility would fall by 25 per cent. 
by the year 1955, which was in keeping with the current trends, and 
would then remain constant. According to this calculation the 
population would increase to 67-7 millions in 1945 and would then 
decrease rapidly, reaching 46-9 millions by the year 2000. 

These estimates were complicated, even before the war, by the 
sharp increase in fertility that occurred after 1933, and which had 
reached almost replacement level by 1936. 


Net Reproduction Rates 
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1932), «0:60... 21073 s Gane Se ae 0°907 

1934 | 0861 | = | a sr \, .6:8es. 4 nb, ©2282 
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1 Approximate figures. 


Source: Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1941-42, pp. 50-51 
(Geneva, 1943). 


The Increase in Fertility, 1933-38 


The upward trend of the net reproduction rate in Germany during 
the last decade is unique among the countries of western Europe. 
Its occurrence within the period of National Socialist rule has been 
much commented on and variously explained. Some trace its causes 
to the policy of marriage allowances and material inducements to 
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parenthood and large families pursued by the new regime; others 
attribute it to the more stringent application of the laws against 
abortion and the suppression of birth-control clinics and propaganda; 
others find its origin in what they would term ‘the spiritual re-birth 
of the nation’ under the New Order, while yet another group of 
scholars would regard it as being due, to a considerable extent, to the 
postponement of marriage during the difficult years of the depression 
and the consequent increase in marriages and parenthood with the 
improvement of economic conditions after 1933. 

The German authorities sought to increase the population of the 
country by two main forms of legislative action. In 1933 new clauses 
against illegal abortion were introduced into the legal code. ‘These 
imposed imprisonment for up to two years, or a fine, for publicly 
advertising means, or offering services, for procuring abortion. An 
Act of 1935 included an order that every miscarriage and premature 
birth was to be notified in writing to the competent medical officer 
within three days. In addition, birth-control clinics, which provided 
the working-classes with contraceptives at low cost and carried on 
birth-control propaganda, were closed, although no specific measures 
to prevent the sale of contraceptives were introduced, as had been 
done in France and Belgium. More significant than the entry of 
these measures on the statute book was the vigour with which they 
were applied. Supplies of abortifacients became difficult to procure 
and the legal sanctions against abortion exposed people to considerable 
social risks. 

While these measures tended to increase fertility, a policy of mar- 
riage allowances aimed at encouraging parenthood. ‘These measures 
were introduced in 1933 as part of the drive to reduce unemployment. 
Grants of up to 1,000 marks, given in the form of coupons for the 
purchase of furniture and household goods, were made if the bride 
had been gainfully employed for at least six months during the previ- 
ous two years, and if she gave up her employment. Such loans were 
repayable, free of interest, in monthly instalments of 1 per cent. over 
a period of just over 8 years. On the birth of each child one- 
quarter of the initial loan was cancelled and further repayments 
might be postponed for up to 12 months. Slight modifications were 
made from time to time but the general principles of the scheme 
remained the same. 

As unemployment decreased and expanding armaments industries 
made larger demands for labour, the economic importance of marriage 
allowances gave way to more purely demographic considerations. 
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In 1936 married women were allowed to accept temporary work at 
rush periods and in the following year full employment was permitted. 
In 1935 the proceeds from repayment of marriage loans were first 
applied to finance grants to needy parents of families of more than 
four children. 

The National Socialist government also implemented a policy of 
small holdings which, while encouraging agricultural production, 
was also linked to the policy of increasing the population, since rural 
families are usually larger than those of urban dwellers. Between 
1933 and 1938 a total of 20,359 small holdings, comprising 809,080 
acres, were sold on mortgage, and in July 1938 marriage loans were 
granted if either the husband or the wife had been employed in 
agricultural or rural occupations for a minimum of five years. Repay- 
ments of such loans were postponed while the recipient remained in 
his approved occupation, and if he remained in this occupation 
continuously for ten years repayment would be cancelled. At the 
same time, household loans in cash for the purchase of equipment 
were established for the rural population under the same general 
terms as the marriage loans. 

More generous family allowances were also included in the taxation 
schemes. ‘The income-tax rebate was raised from 8 per cent. for each 
child to 15 per cent. for the first child, and then a rising scale for other 
children, reaching 100 per cent. for six children. Among other 
encouragements to large families were reductions in railway fares 
for families of four or more children under 18 years of age, health 
insurance payments for medical treatment of infertility, dissolution 
of marriages on grounds of premature barrenness or unilateral refusal 
of parenthood, and a range of medals for mothers of large families. 
Many provincial and municipal authorities joined in the campaign 
by granting reductions in school fees, and by making regular financial 
grants to large families. 

It is difficult to assess the effects of these measures. The rise in 
the net reproduction rate was due to an increase in fertility rather than 
to any marked decrease in mortality. Fertility increased by 30 per 
cent. between 1933 and 1936. It has been calculated that the 
chances of marriage for women between the ages of 16 and 50 years 
rose from 824 per thousand in 1932 to 889 per thousand in 1933 
and 927 per thousand in 1934, and then fell to 918 per thousand in 
1935 and 916 per thousand in 1936; these rates were even higher 
than those for 1910-11, when it was 889 per thousand. ‘The increases 
in marriages and in births after 1932 are shown in the following table : 
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Marriages per | Live births per 
Number of 1,000 of total | Number of live 1,000 of total 
marriages population births population 
| 1929 589,611 9°2 1,147,458 17'°9 
1930 562,648 8:8 | 1,127,450 17°58 
1931 515,403 8-0 1,031,770 16:0 
| 1932 509,597 79 978,210 15 "I 
1933 631,152 9°7 956,971 17 
| 1934 7325147 112 1,182,789 18-0 
| 1935 651,435 9°7 1,263,976 18:9 
1936 609,770 Q°l 1,278,533 19°0 
1037 620,265 g'l 1,277,046 18°8 
| 1938 | 644,363 9°4 1,346,911 197 














Source : Glass, D. V., Population Policies and Movements in Europe, D305 
(Oxford, 1940). 

It has been pointed out, however, that the increases in marriages 
after 1932, and in fertility after 1933, were preceded by a period of 
acute economic difficulty, during which marriages and fertility de- 
creased, and that the sharp upswing in 1933 was due to the celebration 
of postponed marriages. It is also believed that fertility could be 
expected to increase, as a result of these marriages, independently 
of the cancellation of proportions of marriage loans on the birth of 
children. It seems likely, however, that the system of marriage 
allowances has been a contributory factor because the increase in 
1933-35 more than covered the deficit during the years of the de- 
pression. It is also clear that the increase in fertility has not been 
due entirely to the increase in the number of marriages and that there 
has been a marked increase in fertility within marriage; this increase 
occurred among those married before 1933 as well as among those 
who were married after that date. ‘The following table shows an 
official German analysis of the increase in fertility. 



































Extent to which increase 
is due 
Total 

legitimate Basic Total to additional to higher 

° births number increase marriages fertility 
1933 892,800 873,800 19,000 19,000 — 

1934 1,125,500 867,900 257,600 TA FOO 182,900 
1935 1,195,300 862,400 3:3'2;9000 120,500 212,400 
1936 1,210,000 857,700 252,200 127,700 224,600 
1937 1,207,500 855,300 252,200 131,200 220,900 
1938 1,277,200 -' 849,900 42'7,300 142,400 284,900 











Source: Glass, D. V., Population Policies and Movements in Europe, p. 310 
(Oxford, 1940). 
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The weakness of this table lies in the fact that the basic number 
of births was calculated on the assumption that the number of 
marriages would remain at the level of 1932 and that fertility would 
remain at the level of 1933; these years marked the nadir of marriage 
and fertility respectively. ‘The true increase, therefore, is appreciably 
less than appears from the table, but it had been sufficiently large 
to raise fertility to approximately replacement level. The outbreak 
of war, with removal of men to fighting fronts and increase of mor- 
tality among the civilian as well as the service population, has Sia 
altered the state of affairs. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE GROWTH OF 
POPULATION 


AREAS OF INCREASE, DECREASE, AND STAGNATION, 1816-1933 


The threefold increase in the population of Germany since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century did not occur uniformly either 
by regions or by decades. ‘The average annual rates of increase 
during the intercensal periods, and the total increase between 1816 
and 1933, in the different provinces and states are given in the table 
on p.:79: 

It will be seen that, apart from the large towns, the areas in which 
increases have been well above the average are Upper Silesia, West- 
phalia, the Rhine Province, the Saarland, and Saxony, all of which 
are regions of industrial development on or near coalfields. ‘The 
areas of smallest increase are those which have large tracts of upland 
such as Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, and those where soils are meagre 
such as Mecklenburg and Hanover. In the industrial provinces and 
the towns the rate of increase has been maintained at or above the 
average for the whole country during the entire period since 1816, 
while in the predominantly rural provinces and states, such as 
Hanover, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Mecklenburg 
the rate of increase has been, in the main, below the average for the 
country as.a whole. In the largely agricultural areas the slow rate 
of increase did not set in until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, because until then the increase in population was mainly 
a rural increase. Similarly the largest increases in industrial areas 
occurred mostly between about 1870 and 1910. 
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Increase of Population, 1816-1933 
Average annual increase as % of the medial % in- 
population during the period crease 
1816— | 1834— | 1852— | 1871—}| 1890— | 19g10—| 1925—, 1816- 
1834 | 1852 | 1871 | 1890 | 1910 | 1925 | 1933 | 1933 
East Prussia 2°0 I°O o'9 03 Q°3 0°3 O°4 Ras 
Berlin me fos 0°77 \ 
Brandenburg J aa ; sas ed 2 \or4 0°6 443 
| Pomerania : 1°8 1°6 o'7 63 0-6 0:6 03 181 
Posen-West Prussia | 1°8 1*3 08 o3 o°2 O'5 O°2 148 
Lower Silesia. Lg ir 65 O°5 o'7 0°3 0°3 129 
Upper Silesia 2:0 r:6 1°3 o-7 I°o 0°6 09 302 
Saxony Province i2 ret o'7 I°l o°9 o°4 o-4 182 
Schleswig-Holstein | 0:8 o'9 0:6 Lo is 03 06 168 
Hanover . : o2 O'5 o'4 o'8 13 o'5 0:5, 106 
Westphalia rt 08 0°90 1°6 2°60 ieee 06 277 
Hessen-Nassau © a2 0:6 o'2 o'9 TA, O'5 O°5 159 
Rhine Province ts io sare) I°4 2°0 08 0-7 338 
Saarland 1°6 o'8 08 be] 2A 1°O 12 420 
Hohenzollern 0-6 O74 foWze) 0-0 O°4 ol O2 33 
Bavaria 08 O-4 O'4 "7 i axe) O'5 O'5 109 
Palatinate r-4 O'5 foere) o'9 2 0°6 OF 148 
Saxony . : £26 12 1:3 1°6 16 O23 O°5 B35 
Wiurttemberg. 06 O'5 on 06 09 o°4 O'5 gI 
Baden 57 0'6 O'4 OF rag) O°5 O'5 140 
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Whole of Germany | 1°1 o'9 OF I°o I°4 O'5 O'5 200 



































Source: ‘Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1934, p. 7 (Berlin, 1934). 


In all cases the increase has been largely an increase in urban 
population. ‘The proportions living in communities of different 
size are given in the following table : 
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Percentage of population living in centres with 
Less than 2 ,000— 5 ,000-— 20,000— 100,000 
2,000 5,000 20,000 100,000 inhabitants 
inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants and over 
62°6 12'9 11°6 Io Go 
43°9 12°2 13°5 73:2 17 2 
33°3 £53 138 138 22'8 
2. nO27. ia 12°0 420° 











Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, pa 19 (Berlin, 1935) 
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Thus while in 1871 three-quarters of the population of Germany 
lived in rural communities, by 1933 over one-half of the population 
lived in centres with populations of more than 5,000. But the 
provincial figures combine data for rural and urban localities, and 
so mask some essential differences. ‘The main results of the regional 
differences in the growth of population emerge from a comparison 
of Figs. 2 and 9g, which shows that over most of the North German 
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Fig. 8. Numbers living in rural and urban communities, 1871-1933 


Based on ‘ Vorlaufige Ergebnisse des Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszahlung vom 16 
Juni 1933, Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 12, p. 15 (Berlin, 1934). 


All centres with populations of less than 2,000 inhabitants are included with the 
rural communities. ‘The country towns (Landstddte) are those with populations 
of between 2,000 and 5,000, the small towns (Kleinstddte) have 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants, the towns (Mittelstddte) are those with between 20,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants, while the cities (Grossstddte) have over 100,000 inhabitants. 


Plain and much of southern Germany the density of population has 
remained unchanged and in some areas has declined. Detailed maps 
would show much greater and more numerous local differences. 


The areas which show diversities in growth of population can 
be classified into four groups. 


(1) areas of marked increase ; 
(2) areas of colonization ; 
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(3) areas of decrease ; 
(4) areas of emigration and stagnation. 


Areas of Marked Increase 


To the first group belong the larger towns and industrial areas. 
The towns which show a vigorous and sustained growth are those 
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Fig. 9. Distribution of population in 1870 


Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 28a (Leipzig, 
1937). | 


The density figures do not include towns with populations of 10,000 and over, 
which are shown separately. A comparison of this map with Fig. 2 shows that 
the general pattern of population distribution in Germany has changed. little ; 
the changes have been in degree rather than in kind. These have occurred mainly 
in the industrial regions, and there has been relatively little change in north and 
south Germany. 


which are centres of industry. The great cities such as Berlin, 
Hamburg, Kéln, Munich, Leipzig, and Bremen have grown 
rapidly (see p. 103), as have also centres such as Chemnitz, Nurem- 
burg, Augsburg, Erfurt, Frankfurt-am-Main, and many others. 
Some of these towns appear to have attained saturation and to have 
started on a slow decline. For example in 1928, before the economic 
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depression, of the towns with over 50,000 inhabitants in western 
Germany, the balance of migration was active in 32, but in 21 towns 
it was passive. In the Ruhr-Westphalian area this was a marked 
feature and a large number of towns were affected (see p. 102). 

The areas of general increase have been the industrial regions. 
The growth of population in the north-west industrial area, in the 
Saarland, on and around the Upper Silesian coalfield and along the 
northern border of the central highlands, has been a marked feature. 
In the last-named area the increase took place throughout the belt 
except in the districts between Hamm and Bielefeld and between 
Chemnitz and Dresden. In the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield the 
rapid increase began about 1840, and in the Witten, Bochum, and 
Essen coal basins the density of population increased from about 390 
per square mile to about 1,300 per square mile by about 1870. 
About this time the main centre of rapid growth moved northwards 
with the exploitation of the coalfield (see p. 359). In 1871 the Saxon, 
Rhenish, and Silesian areas, together with Berlin and the districts 
of Bremen and Hamburg, contained 36 per cent. of the population 
of the Reich; by 1933 this proportion had increased to about 48 
per cent., although they comprise only one-fifth of the area of 
Germany. Of the population increase of Germany between these 
dates they claimed 18 millions out of a total of 29-2 millions. 


Areas of Colonization 


The areas of colonization are those where land reclamation, 
improvement, and settlement have been carried out. In general 
these are areas where the absolute increase has been small but, 
since they supported only a sparse population before their improve- 
ment, the relative increase has been great. ‘They are mostly areas 
of poor soil, such as the Geest of Schleswig, the Ltineburg heath, 
and the Moore of Oldenburg and western Hanover. 


Areas of Decrease 


The areas of colonization are small in relation to the extent of 
those in which rural depopulation has occurred (Fig. 10). ‘The 
latter include the whole of north-east Germany, most of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania, the Middle Rhine Highlands, and many parts 
of the highlands of central and south Germany. ‘The decline in 
population has not, however, been confined to the poor areas. In 
many parts, such as the central belt of East Prussia, the Silesian 
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plain, and the Borde of south Hanover and Brunswick, it is the 
better lands that show the most marked decline. In general, how- 
ever, it is the marginal uplands and the areas of meagre glacial soil 
on the northern plain that have suffered most, and the process has 
been marked where these areas lie near expanding industrial centres. 
For example, in the Eifel-Venn area 313 communities (Gemeinde) 
out of a total of 794 suffered decline in population between 1885 
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Fig. 10. Areas of increase and of decrease in population, 1870-1930 


Based on the Ailas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 29 (Leipzig, 
1937). 


and 1905, and in the Upper Palatinate 47 per cent. of the com- 
munities declined between 1855 and 1905. In Upper Franconia 
more than half the communities showed decline, and in central 
Franconia the only rural area to show marked increase was that 
around Nuremberg, while the increase in the population of Firth 
alone was greater than that which occurred in a thousand of the 
rural communities. In areas such as Upper Bavaria and the Black 
Forest, where the peasant farms go to a single heir, the migration 


of unpropertied brothers has long been usual, while in other areas, 
GH (Germany) 7 
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such as Franconia, Swabia, and the Palatinate, subdivision of hold- 
ings has proceeded to, and sometimes below, the economic limit. 
The emigrants which formerly went in large numbers to America 
became, after about 1885, attracted more and more to the industrial 
areas of Germany. 


Areas of Emigration and Stagnation 


It will be seen, however, from Figs. 10, 11 and 12 that the areas 
of greatest increase are those in which the decline of the birth-rate 
has been most marked and that they are, in the main, also the areas 
where the birth-rate stood lowest in 1933. It follows, therefore, 
that the areas of marked increase in population have not derived 
their accessions from natural increase only. ‘The maps also show 
that the areas of marked decrease are those where the birth-rate 
stood highest in 1933. ‘There has been a significant adjustment 
of population distribution through internal migration from rural 
areas to urban centres. It is the migration from areas of high birth- 
rate which has made possible not only the rapid increase in the 
populations of industrial regions in the past but also the maintenance 
and further increase of their populations in recent years. 

This export of population has meant that many rural areas of 
northern and southern Germany have been barely able to maintain 
the number of their population in spite of a considerable natural 
increase. 


PRE-WAR ‘TRENDS 


Figs. 13 and 14 summarize the details of regional growth of 
population and the changes due to migration between 1933 and 
1939. It will be seen that there is a large area of increase in central 
and north-west Germany. ‘The area is bounded approximately by 
the districts (Regierungsbezirke) of Stettin, Potsdam, and Merseburg 
on the east, the State of Thuringia on the south, and the districts 
of Kassel, Minden, and Osnabrtick on the west. Between 1933 
and 1939 this area gained some goo,000 people by migration and this 
number was about 54,000 greater than the natural increase of the 
population of the area. The increases in Oldenburg, Litineburg, and 
Mecklenburg are the more significant since these had previously 
been areas with a passive balance of migration. Apart from these 
areas, the main increases through migration occurred in Wurttem- 
berg (75,000 people), Upper Bavaria (125,000 people), and the 
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Fig. 11. Distribution of births in 1910 
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Fig. 12. Distribution of births in 1933 


Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Maps 30a and 30b 
(Leipzig, 1937). 
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district of Kénigsberg in East Prussia (37,000 people). In these 
areas the main increase occurred in and around the towns of Munich, 
Stuttgart, and KGnigsberg. 

A broad belt which is barely maintaining the numbers of the 
population, owing to losses through migration, extends along the 
eastern frontier of Germany from the Baltic coast to Lower Bavaria. 
East Prussia, eastern Pomerania, and Silesia lost a quarter of a 
million people, which formed three-fifths of the relatively high excess 
of births over deaths in these areas. Lower Bavaria and the Upper 
Palatinate lost, by migration, 46,000 people, which was nearly half 
the actual increase of the population, while Saxony lost 79,000, 
mainly from the districts of Chemnitz and Zwickau. ‘The middle 
and lower Rhine region was another large area with a passive balance 
of migration, totalling some 270,000 people. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT 


Rural Germany is predominantly a land of village and hamlets. 
Only in the west of the country, in Westphalia, Oldenburg, and 
the western part of Hanover, and in the morainic lands of southern 
Wirttemberg and Bavaria, are scattered habitations the predominant 
form of settlement. This does not imply the absence of scattered 
dwellings around the villages in other areas, but elsewhere the 
characteristic unit of rural life is the village, whether it be among 
the low, undulating ploughlands of the north, the reclaimed marsh- 
lands behind the North Sea coast, or the cleared forestlands of the 
central highlands. 

While village settlement is general in its distribution it differs 
greatly in form, but it is equally characteristic that particular types 
of villages are dominant, sometimes almost uniformly spread, over 
large areas (Fig. 15). The occurrence of round villages in the lands 
close east of the Elbe is as prominent as their absence in western 
Germany, where nucleated villages are as widespread as are linear 
villages in eastern Germany. 

The general distribution of village settlement and the occurrence 
of particular village types over large areas implies that there is no 
close and necessary relationship between village settlement and 
factors such as geology, relief, soils, and water supply, which vary 
widely within small areas. The origin of the settlement forms lies 
close to historical causes. 
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Fig. 13. Growth of population, 1933- 


Based on a preliminary report on the census of 1939 in oe und Statistik, 
7030, Nr. 13, p. 501 (Berlin, 1930). 
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Fig. 14. Balance of migration, 1933-39 
Based on a preliminary report on the census of 1939 in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 


1940, Nr. 20, p. 467 (Berlin, 1940). 
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VILLAGE ‘TYPES IN WESTERN GERMANY 


The German scholar August Meitzen, whose work on settlement 
forms is a classic, believed that the nucleated village, with its system 
of cereal cultivation in large open fields (three-field system), was 
developed and spread by Germanic peoples and that the scheme 
of scattered habitations (Hinzelhéfe) which occurred mainly west of 
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Fig. 15. Distribution of settlement types 


Based on E. von Seydlitzsche Geographie, Heft 4, 2nd edition, p. 31 (Breslau, 1935). 


the Weser were an inheritance from Celtic peoples. He claimed 
that in the lowland a line along the Weser, and past Rinteln, Lemgo, 
and Lippspringe, was the eastern boundary of the distribution of 
settlement in scattered dwellings. Later researches have shown 
that Meitzen’s thesis is no longer tenable. ‘There is abundant 
evidence that villages are numerous to the west of this line and that 
to the east, in Lower Saxony and Holstein, scattered habitations are 
very common. It has also been shown that in many areas settlement 
in village communities preceded the present scattered arrangement, 
which developed during and after medieval times, just as in other 
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areas nucleated villages have developed by agglomeration of earlier 
scattered settlements. In early times Westphalia showed mingling 
of nucleated villages and isolated homesteads. 

Over most of Germany west of the line of the Elbe and the Saale 
approximately, the dominant form of settlement is the nucleated 
village in which the dwellings are clustered, without being in an 
orderly arrangement. This form is known in Germany as the 
Haufendorf or ‘thrown-together’ village (Fig. 16). ‘The streets are 
crooked, there is no major thoroughfare, and the location of buildings 
is irregular. In medieval and early modern times these villages 
organized their lands in three large fields, apart from waste and 
common pasture, and in these the villagers had their holdings in 
scattered strips which they tilled, by communally organized effort, 
in Gewanne or furlongs which were dealt with as units. In this way 
the location of the homestead in a central village entailed little in- 
convenience, but when the three-field system broke down and gave 
way to consolidated holdings, homesteads were often set up amidst 
the farmland, although consideration of capital expenditure on new 
homesteads and the force of tradition have ensured the persistence 
of the village groups. In general the nucleated villages are character- 
istic of the old-settled areas where cultivation of cereals, especially 
wheat, was well established under a three-field system. 

The expansion of settlement in medieval and later times introduced 
new forms of settlement which were planned forms and not gradual 
growths as in the old settled areas. ‘The marshlands of the North 
Sea littoral, in Friesland, Oldenburg, the Ems, Weser, and Elbe 
marshes, and the Geest and marshes of Schleswig-Holstein, were im- 
proved and settled after the twelfth century. The reclamation of the 
marshlands was carried out largely on the Dutch pattern, and fre- 
quently by Dutch and Frisian settlers. ‘The first settlements were 
made by Dutch settlers in the Weser marshes between 1106 and 
1143. ‘These marsh villages (Marschhufendérfer) are planned settle- 
ments which grew originally in a single line on the inner side of a 
protecting dyke (Fig. 19). When the outer dyke was supplemented 
by an inner dyke a double line of settlements evolved. A related 
form developed in the fen and moor colonies where the houses were 
arranged on either side of a canal. ‘These forms have often spread 
‘on to the sandy heath country. In these villages there is no organized 
centre, and they stretch in long rows on one or both sides of a street, 
a dyke, or a canal. Each homestead stands on its own land which lies 
in a continuous block at right angles to this central line. This type 
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Fig. 
Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd edition, pp. 78 and 48 (Berlin, 1936). 





Plate 25. The village of Gosen in the Spree valley 


Here the village has grown along two intersecting roads and has its arable land 
grouped around it. Note the strip cultivation and the outlying settlement with its 
own patch of improved land. 





Plate 26. A nucleated village (Haufendorf) 


The ‘ thrown-together’ appearance of this type of village is well shown. ‘The 
village still organizes its fields partly in Gezanne (or furlongs), as in the foreground. 





sh 


Plate 27. The fen colony of Papenburg 


The settlements are arranged along each side of the canal and have their reclaimed 
lands extending behind them. ‘The arrangement is similar to that often found 
in the marsh villages (Marschhufendorfer). 





Plate 28. Scattered settlements near Johanngeorgenstadt in the Erz Gebirge 
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Fig. 19. Marsh village (Marschhufendorf) 


Scattered settlements (Hinzelhéfe) 


Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, and edition, pp. 861 and 88 (Berlin, 1936). 
For key see Fig. 16. Note that in the marsh village the heavier black lines (double and sin 


canals. 
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of village occurs from the Netherlands to the Danish frontier, and 
extends far inland along the estuaries of the Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe. 

The medieval extension of settlement after about A.D. 800 also 
affected the upland regions of the Rhineland, Hesse, and along the 
Main, which were largely forested. For example, in the Taunus 
56 per cent. of the settlements appear in the records between 1100 
and 1400. In these areas the nucleated village was established, 
although in some areas, especially in the uplands of southern 
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Fig. 20. ‘ Wurten’ settlements 





Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd edition, p. go (Berlin, 1936). 


In this type of settlement the villages were built on mounds (Wurten) raised 
among the marshes, which were then dyked and reclaimed. For key see Fig. 16. 


Germany, they degenerate into hamlets. In other areas the settle- 
ments were arranged in line along the valley bottoms and the 
settler extended his farm land behind his house by clearing 
long continuous strips which extended upslope into the forests. 
Thus in these forest villages (Waldhufendorfer) the dwellings 
stand in orderly rows along the street. Such villages occur, in the 
western half of Germany, along the north-eastern slopes of the 
Black Forest, in Odenwald, Spessart, and the Rhon, in Franconia, 
on the slopes of the Harz, and between Hanover and Minden 
(Fig. 22). 





Plate 29. A round village (Rundling) 
- ‘The village is Werbelin near Delitsch, in the Prussian province of Saxony. 































































































































































































































































































Plate 30. A ‘green’ or ‘ plot’ village (Angerdorf) 
The village is Skaup, north of Grossenhain in Saxony. 





Plate 31. A forest village (Waldhufendorf) 


The long straggling line of the village has been altered slightly by some industrial 
development. 





Plate 32. The town of Waldenburg 


Forest villages (Waldhufendérfer) are common along the borders of the Sudetes 
mountains. ‘The presence of coal and the development of industry have converted 
Waldenburg into a town, but the general resemblance to a long straggling village 
is still apparent. Good examples of forest villages are seen in the background and 
the right foreground. Note the tongues of cleared land extending into the remnants. 


of forest on the higher land. 
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VILLAGE TYPES IN EASTERN GERMANY 


The conquest and colonization of eastern Germany was organized 
by princes, monasteries (especially Cistercian and Premonstratensian 
foundations), and profit-seeking entrepreneurs (see Volume II, pp. 
82-92). ‘The colonization move along a broad front from approxi- 
mately the Elbe-Saale line about 1100, to reach Poland and Bohemia 
by about the middle of the fourteenth century. The Germanic 
peoples cleared forests, drained swamps, and reorganized the small 
Slav villages which held their land in irregular blocks and were often 
moved, since their tillage was extensive and the hook plough which 
they used did little more than scratch the surface. The land was re- 
organized into the furlongs (Gewanne) of the three-field system, but 
the holdings were less fractionated than in the west, and were often 
consolidated into areas lying contiguous to the homestead. East of 
the Elbe-Saale line the nucleated ‘thrown-together’ villages give way 
to villages in which the dwellings stand around an inner space of 
varying form. ‘The most common types are the round village 
(Rundling) and the street village (Strassendorf) (Figs. 21 and 17). 
The round villages consist of homesteads lying around a central 
space or village green so that the outbuildings form a fairly continuous 
wall around the village. ‘They are usually regarded as having been 
planned for defence and their area of distribution is mainly between 
the line of the IlImenau-Ise-Saale rivers and approximately the longi- 
tude of Berlin where territories were most fought over during the 
eastward advance. 

The street villages consist of two rows of dwellings facing each 
other across the street. Sometimes the street opens out into a central 
space which contains the church and the village green and pond; this 
form is known as the ‘green’ or ‘plot’ village (Angerdorf). In others 
the houses have a looser ground plan, and the homesteads lie about 
100 to 200 yards apart along a road or stream. ‘These street villages 
have a general distribution throughout the eastern half of Germany, 
and extend across the Polish corridor to East Prussia and beyond, 
until they pass into the scattered homesteads of the Baltic States. 

Southwards, along the slopes of. the central highlands on the 
margins of Bohemia, clearance and settlement of the forestlands was 
carried out in forest villages (Waldhufendérfer) which extend almost 
continuously from the Erz Gebirge along the Sudetes to the Car- 
pathians, while the Baltic littoral and the Oder marshes have a dis- 

continuous fringe of marsh and fen villages. 
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Fig. 21. Round villages (Rundlinge) (cf. Plate 29) 





Fig. 22. Forest village (Waldhufendorf) (cf. Plates 31 and 32) 
Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd edition, pp. 49 and 859 (Berlin, 1936). 
For key see Fig. 16. 
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TOWNS AND CITIES 


GENERAL FEATURES 


The cities and towns of Germany are almost all old-established 
centres. ‘The rapid transition, within a century, from village or small 
country town to large industrial centre such as occurred, too often 
without design or form, in Britain has happened only rarely in 
Germany. Most of the large towns rose to importance in medieval 
times, and it is usually possible to trace in their modern plan a 
gradual and continuous growth. ‘This continuity of civic tradition 
has arisen partly from fortunate location. ‘The- medieval towns 
developed in significant commercial sites along the coast, on rivers 
and on trade routes, especially where these skirted or penetrated 
highlands, and it so happened that the fertile loess-mantled bays of 
the Bérderland, which fostered centres that collected products and 
routes alike, were also the areas where mineral deposits were found 
later, so that the old towns were able to adopt industrial expansion 
as a new phase of development. ‘This was helped by the fact that 
in Germany the main railway network was largely completed before 
large-scale industrial development set in, so that the old-established 
centres of craft and industry were able to import raw materials and 
use water power and electricity. ‘This reduced the influence of the 
coalfields on the localization of manufacturing industries other than 
primary heavy industries. ‘Thus Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau, Magde- 
burg, and Brunswick, among others, added industry to commerce 
while Kéln, lying where west-east routes along the margins of the 
central highlands crossed water and land routes along the Rhine 
valley, was also near the Ruhr coalfield, and the Rhine waterway 
served as an economic artery for the old towns and cities of the 
Rhineland. In Britain the accidents of location provided no such 
continuity of development. The main centres of English life before 
the industrial developments of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies lay in the more fertile south-east—Norwich, Lichfield, Coventry, 
Oxford, etc.: the mineral wealth lay predominantly in the hilly 
north where soils were poorer, climate was more raw, and agriculture 
more backward, while at the same time the north was less favourably 
situated for continental short-sea trade. The north country thus had 
few important centres, and the development of industry saw the 
growth of villages into large industrial towns, which eventually 
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merged into vast conurbations. Thus centres like Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle, and Shefheld grew from 
small beginnings, while older centres such as York, Chester, and 
Lancaster were outstripped, and took a much smaller part in indus- 
trial development. 

Another feature of German urban distribution 1s the large number 
of considerable towns which do not owe their existence to modern 
industry. ‘The territorial patchwork of principalities and small 
states, which remained a feature of Germany until the nineteenth 
century, led to the growth of capitals, court centres, and markets in 
each state. ‘These lay mainly in central and south Germany west of 
the Elbe and the Bohemian Forest. Many of these towns were 
economically redundant cutside their political orbits, and when their 
political significance passed, after the unification of Germany, they 
fell into stagnation or decline. Yet the civic pride of their heyday 
endowed them with fine buildings, and many of them are gems of 
urban expression. Several towns which grew by trade and transit 
had become so established by reason of size and function that they 
attracted industries to themselves in spite of the absence of in- 
dustrial raw materials locally. Examples of such towns are Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Augsburg. . 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF ‘TOWNS 


According to the census of 1933 there were in Germany 547 towns 
with 10,000 or more inhabitants; the addition of the Saarland in 
1935, raised this figure to 559, and by 1938 it was estimated that 
four additional towns had attained this rank. ‘The numbers of 
towns, classified by size, in 1933 and 1938 respectively were : 





©, of total % of total 

1933. population 1938 population 
Over 500,000 inhabitants . - I0 16-0 10 16°9 
200,000—500,000 i , 17 8-7 16 8-4 

100,000—200,000 m , 26 5°4 26 5 

50,000—-100,000 ad AG, Boa 48 Cee 
20,000—50,000 ss »,, 169 7°8 170 W fate) 
10,000—20,000 ee : 5206 6°I 293 6-1 
5 ,000-10,000 ne oe FOF 723 693 72 
56°5 S71 


The cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants in 1939 are given 
in the table on pp. 97-8. 
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Population and Recent Growth of German Towns 





ao Se 


Berlin 

Hamburg 
Munich . 

K6in 

Leipzig 

Essen 

Dresden . 
Breslau A 
Frankfurt-am- eVininl 
Diisseldorf 
Dortmund 
Hanover . 
Stuttgart . 
Duisburg- Pabonn 
Nuremberg 
Wuppertal 
K6nigsberg 
Bremen 
Chemnitz 
Magdeburg 
Gelsenkirchen 
Bochum . 
Mannheim 

Kiel 

Stettin 

Halle 

Kassel 
Brunswick 
Oberhausen 
Karlsruhe 
Augsburg 
Wiesbaden 
Krefeld- Uerdingen 
Erfurt 

Aachen 

Mainz 

Lubeck 

Hagen . 
Minster . : 
Ludwigshafen 
Solingen . 
Miilheim (Ruhr) 
Potsdam . 
Saarbriicken 
Bielefeld . 
Miinchen- Ciadivack 
Hindenburg 
Rostock . 
Dessau. ‘ 


Population 


4,332,242 
1,682,220 
828,235 
768,426 
701,606 
659,871 
625,174 
615,006 
546,649 
539,905 
537,000 
472,527 
459,538 
431,256 
430,851 
398,099 
368,433 
342,113 
334,553 
334,358 
313,003 
303,288 
283,801 
aye Oe bE 
as 268,915 
its 220.364 
| - 217,085 
201,306 
20> Leb OT;305 
; 189,850 
- | 585,704 
172,039 
169,485 
196,661 
165,710 
158,971 
153,630 
151,070 
143,748 
143,417 
138,587 
=| 136,805 
136,165 
135,080 
128,714 
17 eUr's 
126,402 
122,399 
120,732 











17 May 1939 





Increase or 
decrease, 


1925-33 


% 
5°3 
4°2 
6°7 
71 
4°0 
4°0 
3°9 
4°2 
2°8 
7°3 
2°8 
3°2 
FS 
4°5 
4°3 
o'7 
9°9 
9°7 
4°4 
oe 
06 
O2 
58 
2'0 
5°9 
q3 
7 
6:2 
3°2 
4°6 
6: 7 


A fo 


YNSOSNYHBNHWOHS WARGO H 


w 
U1 OD 
Cw 


10°3 


Increase or 
decrease, 


1933-39 
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Population and Recent Growth of German Towns (cont.) 




















Increase or | Increase or 
Population decrease, * decrease, 
17 May 1939| 1925-33 1933-39 
he ie 

Wilhelmshaven ; 118,193 49°9 
Gleiwitz . : ; ; 117,666 16:2 5°9 
Darmstadt . ; ; 115,526 4°0 4°3 
Freiburg . ; : ; 111,860 9°6 9°6 
Plagen : : ‘ 110,342 22 oe 
Wirzburg F , : 108,617 6:1 7 he 
Remscheid . : ; £02,437 P44 ee 
Bonn ; : é : IOI,3Q1 9°5 2°8 
Beuthen . : F 100,644 | 15°8 orl 





Sources: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 15 (Berlin, 1938), and Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, Nr. 13, p. 502 (Berlin, 1939). 


Note : The increase in the population of a town may be due to one or more 
of several factors, e.g. (i) natural growth of the population owing to a large excess 
of births over deaths, (ii) immigration from areas which may be near to, or distant 
from, the town, (iii) extension of town boundaries. 


Thus Germany has eleven cities with over half a million people 
as compared with six in Britain. Of these eleven only one, Hamburg, 
is primarily a port, and only two of them lie on a coalfield, whereas 
in Britain, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield are 
primarily products of recent industrial expansion. 

‘The towns with populations of between a quarter and half a million 
are more varied in character. Hanover, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, 
Bremen, Ké6nigsberg, Magdeburg, and Stettin are of medieval 
significance, whereas Wuppertal, Chemnitz, Gelsenkirchen, Bochum, 
and Kiel found their importance during the nineteenth century. 
Similarly many of the 33 towns with populations of between 100,000 
and 250,000 were important centres in medieval times, and relatively 
few of them owe their importance exclusively to the industrial 
developments of the last 100 years. ‘The same is still more true of 
the 47 towns with between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants, among 
which centres of learning, administration, trade, and skilled craft are 
numerous, as names such as Heidelberg, Koblenz, Regensburg, 
Trier, Hildesheim, Ulm, Bamberg, Worms, Halberstadt, Weimar, 
and Gotha suggest. 

Thus old towns with modern industries are more characteristic 
of Germany than mushroom conurbations such as those which have 
arisen so quickly in England. ‘The main features of their distribution 
are relatively simple; they lie in three main lines. One line consists 
of the ports along the north coast; the second is separated from it by 
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the width of the North German Plain which has no large towns with 
the important exception of Berlin, and its satellites Brandenburg and 
Potsdam. It lies along the northern border of the central highlands 
and extends from Aachen in the west to Beuthen in the east. ‘The 
third line follows the Rhine from Duisburg southwards to Karlsruhe. 
Along the two latter lines the towns congregate in groups where 
mineral deposits occur, as in the Ruhr-Westphalian area, the Magde- 
burg-Leipzig ‘bay,’ and Upper Saxony, orin good commercial locations 
where ease of water transport for supply of raw materials and dispatch 
of manufactured goods, as in the case of Mainz, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
and Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, gave opportunities for industrial ex- 
- pansion. The large towns which lie apart from these main lines 
are relatively few, and lie mainly in southern Germany. Such are 
Wiirzburg, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Augsburg, and Munich; the only 
large centres in the central highlands are Erfurt and Kassel. 


THE GROWTH OF ‘TOWNS 
Western Germany 


The Roman Empire found its essential boundaries along the 
Rhine and the Danube. Where Roman power extended beyond these 
limits there were only frontier provinces. Along these two great 
rivers they established camp towns which later grew into bishop cities 
as ecclesiastical power succeeded imperial rule. Such centres were 
Trier, Kéln, Bonn, Koblenz, Bingen, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, and 
Regensburg. In the eighth century a.p. German urban settlement 
and organization moved eastwards, and during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries urban development occurred around the castles of bishops, 
counts, and lords, as merchants settled around these centres of 
secular and ecclesiastical administration. 

The chief centres of such developments, apart from the Roman 
centres already named, were Konstanz, Augsburg, Magdeburg, 
Dortmund, Hildesheim, Halberstadt, Wiirzburg, and Bamberg. As 
settlement and administration developed, new market centres were 
established to serve local needs, and by 1200 there were over 200 
towns in Germany west of the Saale and the Elbe, but the main 
urban development occurred during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries (see Volume II, pp. 93-7). The towns were placed, for 
reasons of administration and defence, as also for reasons of trade, 
on the main routes, especially at points which were centres for 


distribution. They occurred mainly in three zones. One lay along 
GH (Germany) 8 
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the Rhineland and in the middle basins of the Main and Neckar 
which open from it. The second zone lay along the northern border 
of the central highlands where loess soils provided country that 
was both fertile and forest-free. ‘The third zone, including those 
along the Danube, lay in the Alpine foreland. Along the line of the 
Elbe and the Saale was a series of frontier towns which had developed 
from bishops’ seats and trading posts. 

At the end of the twelfth century there were relatively few towns 
in the central highlands, or on the northern plain. The trade routes 
of early medieval times lay mainly west-east. For example, the 
Hellweg ran from Duisburg to Paderborn whence routes led north of 
the Harz to reach the Elbe at Magdeburg, and south of the Harz to 
Erfurt and Halle. ‘The west-east routes had their main termini at 
Mainz and Koln in the west and Bardowiek, Magdeburg, Erfurt, 
and Halle in the east, but, after about 1200, north-south routes arose 
from the development of trans-alpine trade in the south and the 
activities of the Hanseatic League in the north. ‘Thus trade routes 
through the central highlands were worked out especially along the 
Rhine, the Hessian corridor, and between the Harz and the Thuringian 
Forest. Where these north-south routes crossed the west-east routes 
several towns developed, while along the routes, especially on river 
crossings, grew markets and defence and administrative centres ‘ like 
beads on a chain.’ By the end of the Middle Ages there were nearly 
two thousands towns, apart from market centres, in western Germany, 
and by the end of the fourteenth century the main urban network 
was complete, although in upland areas urban development occurred 
mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and followed on the 
clearing of these lands, and the establishment of castles which 
organized and defended the colonized lands. 


Eastern Germany 


Some urban centres had been established beyond the Elbe and 
the Saale before the tide of German colonization spread over these 
regions after the middle of the twelfth century, but the main urban 
settlement of eastern Germany followed on the eastward colonization. 
The towns, like the villages, of the east were planned forms grafted 
on to Slav settlements and frequently established with a surrounding 
group of villages. Around strongholds that were centres of adminis- 
tration grew markets which were at first periodic. The new towns 
between the Elbe and the Oder were founded mainly during the 
thirteenth century. ‘The more easterly towns were established mainly 
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during the fourteenth century, although the Teutonic Knights 
established a line of fortresses extending from Thorn eastwards along 
the Vistula and the coast of East Prussia during the thirteenth century ; 
from these the urban centres of the interior were organized during 
the fourteenth century. During the fourteenth century also, gaps 
were filled in the uplands and forests of the Fichtel Gebirge, Bohemian 
Forest, Erz Gebirge, and Sudetes. ‘These were mainly mining centres, 
and of the twenty mining towns in the Erz Gebirge, for example, 
fourteen were established between 1510 and 1540. 

The urban colonization of Germany was largely completed by 
the end of the fourteenth century; few towns have been established 
since then. The later phases have been of growth. Between the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries the new towns established were 
restricted to mining settlements such as those in the Harz, a few 
princely residence towns such as Mannheim and Karlsruhe, and out- 
ports such as Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, and Geestemiinde. The 
industrial expansions of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
raised some villages such as Ludwigshafen, Oberhausen, Ruhrort, 
and Hamborn to urban rank, but such developments have been small 
in relation to the industrial aggrandisement of the old towns and 
cities which have maintained their lead and have become the chief 
industrial centres of the country. 


Growth during the Nineteenth Century 


Nevertheless numerous centres, especially in the main industrial 
areas, grew very rapidly during the nineteenth century. For example, 
the population of Gelsenkirchen numbered 505 in 1818; by 1930 it 
had increased 665-fold. During the same period the population of 
Bochum increased 155-fold, and that of Dortmund increased 125-fold, 
while the population of Hamborn increased by 1,149 per cent. be- 
tween 1885 and 1905. ‘The growth of the older towns such as 
Leipzig, Breslau, Magdeburg, Halle, and Erfurt was much slower, 
and Figs. 23 and 24 illustrate the different tempo of growth in 
I’ssen as compared with the other chief cities of the Reich. ‘Thus, 
while in 1870 there were only 10 towns with over 100,000 inhabitants 
in Germany, this number had increased to 40 1n 1900 and included 
8 with over 300,000 people. In 1939 the corresponding numbers 
were 58 and 22. 

Jt would seem that this process of rapid growth has already passed 
its climax, and that in some cases decline has already set in. Between 
1871 and rg1o the population of small towns (5,000 to 20,000 
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inhabitants) increased by about 100 per cent., that of moderate size 
towns (20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants) increased by 176 per cent., and 
that of towns with over 100,000 inhabitants increased by 600 per 
cent. Between 1910 and 1933 the corresponding increases were 
8-8: per cent, '6°7 per cent., and’ 47-7 per cent: “The table en p97 
sets out the rates of increase in towns with population of over 
100,000 during the periods 1925-33 and 1933-39. It will be seen 
that the recent decline has affected especially those centres which 
owed their main expansion to the development of large-scale industry 
after about the middle of the nineteenth century, e.g. Duisburg, 
Wuppertal, Chemnitz, Gelsenkirchen, Bochum, Hindenburg, and 
Plauen, but it is also significant that the old-established cities of 
Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau, and Frankfurt-am-Main have shared 
the same fate, although it may be that in these the outward movement 
of dwellers to suburbs outside the city boundaries is a more important 
factor than in the towns of the coalfields. By contrast, the marked 
growth of the naval bases of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, of the Baltic 
ports of Liibeck, Rostock, and KGnigsberg, and of industrial centres 
in central and southern Germany, such as Kassel, Brunswick, Erfurt, 
Dessau, Stuttgart, and Munich, is striking. The growth of many 
of these towns and ports reflects the establishment in them of works 
and factories placed at safer distances from Germany’s frontiers. 
The relation of the rapid growth of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven to 
Germany’s naval expansion after 1933 1s clear. 


Morphology of Towns 


German towns do not show the marked regional differences in 
morphology that are characteristic of German villages. Yet the 
details of their plans frequently reflect features related to their origin 
in spite of later changes. Some, like Kéln and Trier, retain Roman 
details in the road network of their kernels and in their architecture; 
others which rose as bishop cities, such as Miinster, Wiirzburg, 
Bamberg, Hildesheim, Halberstadt, Paderborn, and Fulda, have 
grown around a central church; others, like Nuremberg, grew around 
a lord’s castle, while some, like Frankfurt-am-Main, appear to have 
grown around a market place. On the northern plain and the 
Bavarian foreland, which retained a marked degree of territorial 
unity in contrast with the feudal fractions of south-west Germany, 
the towns were and are small unwalled market centres as distinct from 
the walled towns which are common elsewhere. Nevertheless the 
medieval towns of western Germany show great variation in lay-out 
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Fig. 23. Growth of the populations of Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, and 
Koln, 1871-1939 (logarithmic scale) 


The sharp increases in population are due to extensions of municipal boundaries. 
In the case of Berlin the figures for 1910 and later appear to include the population 
of the areas which were not incorporated in Greater Berlin until 1920. 
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Fig. 24. Growth of the populations of Breslau, Dresden, Essen, and 
Leipzig, 1871-1939 (logarithmic scale) 


Both figures are based on data in Statistisches Jahrbuch (Berlin, annually). 
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and in origin. ‘The old towns, like the villages of the region, have 
an unplanned ‘thrown together’ appearance, with streets having no 
regular direction, as in Mainz, Emmerich, and Bardowiek, or else 
radiating as crooked rays from the nuclear church or castle, as at 
Soest, Mitinster, and Osnabrtick. 

The towns of eastern Germany, like the villages, were planned 
towns of a colonizing movement. Apart from the merchant cities 
and ports, the towns of the interior, the Kolonialstddte, consisted 
characteristically of a large central rectangular or square market, 
surrounded by equal-sized blocks of buildings lying around a rect- 
angular pattern of streets and enclosed within town walls of oval or 
round perimeter. In the south, and also frequently in the north, 
especially in Thuringia, the town lies around a street market lying in 
a wide main street which runs from one end of the town to the other, 
and has streets running either at right angles or parallel to it, e.g. 
Erfurt, Gotha, Hildesheim, and Brunswick. ‘The town walls may 
enclose a rectangular or an oval space, but nowhere is the grid plan 
of the Kolonialstadt found. 


FOREIGN POPULATION 


The table on p. 106 sets out the numbers of the nationals of other 
countries in the several States and Provinces of Germany according 
to the preliminary reports of the 1939 census. ‘The rearmament 
programme in Germany attracted thousands of foreigners across the 
frontiers between 1933 and 1939, while almost the only emigrants 
were Jews and political refugees: it has been estimated that about 
215,000 Jews left Germany between April 1933 and July 1939. The 
number of immigrants was over half-a-million, while some 400,000 
refugees left the Reich, Austria, and the Sudetenland during these 
years. Many of the immigrants were Germans returning to the 
Fatherland, but the larger part consisted of foreign workers. The 
employment of foreign workers has long been a feature of German 
economy. Between 1871 and 1910 the number of Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian nationals, mainly Poles, in Germany increased 
from go,000 to 805,000, the number of Dutch nationals increased 
from 22,000 to 144,000, and that of Italians increased from 4,000 to 
104,000. In addition there was a large seasonal migration of workers 
to Germany. In 1914 there were over a million foreign workers in 
Germany; in 1918 the number was 374,000. After the war of 1914-18 
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the immigrants were mainly Germans returning from the lost colonies 
and from the countries where the outbreak of war had isolated them, 
but the number of foreigners increased again from 133,000 in 1925 
to 146,000 in 1930. After 1930 the immigration of foreign workers 
was stopped, and in 1932 the number in Germany was only 43,000. 
But in 1937 the need for labour in agriculture and industry led to 
renewed immigration of both permanent and seasonal workers. For 
example, 17,000 workers entered from Poland in 1937 and 60,000 in 
1938, while 30,000 came from Italy in 1938. After the annexation of 
Austria (1938) there occurred a large movement of Austrians, especi- 
ally into Bavaria, while by October 1938 a total of 250,000 people 
had entered Germany from the Sudetenland. ‘The annexation 
of Bohemia and Moravia (1939), and the creation of the state of 
Slovakia, led to further immigration of workers. 

The following table compares the numbers of foreigners in the 
Reich (frontiers of 1 January 1938) in 1933 and 1939. 





Number in Number in 
1933 1939 
Poles . : ; ; , : 148,787 129,371 
Dutch . : : : : 80,616 84,135 
Jugoslavs. , : : : 17,336 30,690 
Swiss . ; i ; ; : 40,033 36,336 
Italians : ; ‘ ; : 23,841 72,205 
Hungarians : : : 10,509 20,361 
Czechoslovaks  . : ; 186,560 — 
Others : ; ; . s 85,701 159,871 
Stateless and undeclared . ; 89,470 108,165 
Total . . wOS2. 53 641,134 


Source: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 23 (Berlin, 1938), and Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, 1940, Nr. 11, p. 184 (Berlin, 1940). 

Note: The figures for 1933 and 1939 are not strictly comparable on account 
of frontier changes, e.g. the Sudetenland. The nationals of such territories would 
appear as foreigners in 1933. For this reason too the number of Czechoslovaks 
in 1939 cannot be given. 

Thus according to the preliminary figures for the census of 1939 
the main increase had been in the numbers of Jugoslavs, Hungarians, 
and Italians. ‘Ihe number of Poles had decreased, partly owing to 
political causes, for in addition to voluntary movements some 
15,000 Poles were expelled from Germany in November 1938. 
According to the census of 1933 there were 499,700 Jews in Germany, 
and the return of the Saarland in 1935 added a further 3,100. Ex- 
pulsion, deportation, execution, and suicide had reduced the number 
to 215,000 at the outbreak of war. It will be seen from the table 
on p. 106 that the foreigners are widely distributed in town and 
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country and in industrial and agricultural areas alike, for in addition 
to craftsmen and factory workers they include large numbers of 
farm workers. ‘The large numbers of Poles in Silesia and the eastern 
provinces of the North German Plain is the natural result of the 
proximity of these areas to their homeland, and of the demand for 
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Fig. 25. Distribution of the nationals of other countries in Germany, 1939 


Based on the preliminary returns of the census of 1939 in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
1940, Nr. 11, p. 185 (Berlin, 1940). 


The shading indicates the proportion which foreign nationals form of the popula- 
tions of the administrative districts. The black circles are proportional to the total 
number of foreign nationals in each district. 'The absolute number of foreign 
nationals in Berlin is greater, on the scale used, than the area of the administrative 
area which is shown as a shaded area within the circle. 

agricultural labour in these areas from which there is a large migra- 
tion to the towns. Similarly the Dutch are numerous in Westphalia 
and the Rhine Province, Swiss are numerous in Bavaria, and Slovaks 
are found mainly in Silesia and Saxony. Italians, on the other hand, 
have a wide distribution in considerable numbers, while Swiss and 
Czechoslovak craftsmen are numerous in the industrial areas such 
as the Rhine Province, Silesia, and Saxony. The outstanding fact, 
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however, is that nowhere do the foreigners of all nationalities form 
more than a very small proportion of the total population (Fig. 25). 


POPULATION CHANGES, 1939-43 


Demographic data later than the census of 1939 are meagre. 
Until 1940 the birth-rate was above the pre-war level. It stood 
highest at 20-4 per thousand in 1939 and was 20-0 per thousand in 
1940. ‘The decline in 1941 was relatively small, to 18-6 per thousand, 
but in 1942 the effects of the continued engagement of large armies 
far from home was reflected in a sharp decline in births to 14-9 per 
thousand. In 1940 the excess of births over deaths was still about 
513,000, and was higher than in any year between 1926 and 1937 ; 
since that year the position must have changed materially. 

The dominating feature in German demography since the out- 
break of war has been the migration of population, both military and 
civilian. ‘This has been a result of the conquest of new territories, 
which has involved not only the movement of armies, but also the 
movement of administrative and technical personnel to control the 
new lands and organize their economic life to suit German needs. 
As part of the latter process considerable numbers of foreign workers 
have been transferred to Germany, while in addition there occurred 
at an early date, in 1939 and 1940, exchanges and transfers of German 
minorities for political reasons. ‘The transferred populations were 
settled mainly, not within the frontiers of the Reich of 1938, but in 
the newly overrun territories in Poland and Slovenia. The transfers 
have occurred, therefore, from one non-German area to another 
non-German area. 


TRANSFER OF GERMAN MINORITIES TO GREATER GERMANY 


Agreements concluded by the German government in 1939 and 
1940 resulted in the transfer of about 600,000 Germans from east, 
south-east, and south Europe. In most cases these were settled in 
the newly conquered territories in Poland. ‘The more important 
of these transfers was that of German minorities in eastern Poland, 
the Baltic States, eastern Roumania, and the Tyrol. ‘The transfer 
of these German minorities served several purposes. They provided 
populations which could be used to Germanize the conquered 
territories in Poland, they would be useful additions to the German 
labour force, their property provided the Reich with useful foreign 
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exchange, and their removal from border territories would avoid 
possibilities of disagreements with Russia and with Italy. 

The total number involved in the transfer schemes concluded 
with Estonia, Latvia, Russia, and Italy between 1939 and 1941 was 
given as 751,400, and of these about 487,000 were reported in the 
spring of 1941 as having been transferred, and by the spring of 
1942 the number had increased to 600,000. About 509,000 were 
settled mainly in the incorporated Polish provinces, and the remainder 
consisted largely of 72,000 transferred from the south to the north 
of the Tyrol, with much smaller numbers to Slovenia. It has been 
claimed that the transferred populations included not only Germans, 
but also peoples of the countries from which the transfer was made. 
A summary of the numbers involved and the areas of origin and 
resettlement are given in the following table : 


Transfer of German Minorities, 1939-41 
































Number Number 
Number transferred | transferred 
covered by | as reported | as reported 
the transfer | in the spring in the spring} Main area of 
Area of origin scheme Of 194% | of 1942 resettlement 
‘Estonia — 12,900 
een } : 5 80,000 48,600 } 80,076 
| Lithuania . 50,000 50,471 
| Volhynia 64,600 | 
Galicia ; : 6 55,400 ;| 134,267 |, Incorporated 
Bialystok . , : | Boe 8,100 J Polish pro- 
General Governmen 30,300 30,495 vinces 
eee Bukovina . 42,400 ) £36,989 
essarabia eee 93,500 | 
Southern Bukovina . | eae 82160. - | GG 
Dobruja : 14,000 J 795795 
South Tyrol . 220,000 65,000 72,000 North Tyrol] (a 
few thousands 
to Carinthia 
and German- 
annexed Slov- 
enia) 
Ljubljana . 16,000 13,500 German-an- 
nexed Slov- 
enia 
Serbia - 1,000 993 
Bulgaria 400 423 
France 6,000 4,000 Alsace-Lorraine 
Total 751,400 486,900 599,979 
Source: Kulischer, E. M., The Displacement of Population in Europe, p. 25 


(1.L.O. Montreal, 1943). 
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The main movement out of Germany, apart from that which has 
been consequent on military needs, has been the expulsion of Jews. 
It has been estimated that 120,000 Jews were deported from the old 
Reich between September 1939 and December 1942. ‘The bulk 


Estimates of Foreign Labour Employed in Germany, 1939-43 


(in thousands) 
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End of | October September) August | ning of 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 
Poland: Civilian workers 5 80 340 | 1,c07°6 ¥,100! “\¥;366 
Prisoners of war « bk BOO 540 80 a7 56 
Denmark: Civilian workers . 25 28°9 40 48 
Norway: Civilian workers ? 2 2 
Netherlands: Civilian workers ? 80-90 93 2LO 300 
Belgium: Civilian workers. 70 I21°5 220 300 
Prisoners of war. &0 a7 5 | 
France: Civilian workers ‘ 48°61 190° 4001 
Prisoners of war ; 500 1.250 1,200 1,150 
Jugoslavia: Civilian workers . 108°8 200 250 
Prisoners of war . 180 149 £33 
Greece: Civilian workers J ? 34 34 
U.S.S.R:: Civilian workers’. ? 1,200 1,500 
Prisoners of war . 300 500 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia: Civilian 
workers : ; ‘ ; 85 107 140°1 200. | 200" 
Slovakia: Civilian workers . =o So 80 r20* |. 320" 
Italy: Civilian workers . ; 30 go 2757 350 350? 
Hungary: Civilian workers . a5 20 > 
Bulgaria: Civilian workers. 14°6 Ss) rot 
Roumania: Civilian workers . | 4 a 
Spain: Civilian workers . 9 9? 
Switzerland: Civilian workers | | 189°9 18 18? 
Sweden: Civilian workers. | | I r 
Finland: Civilian workers. | I ne 
Total, civilian workers . ’ 500 1,100 2,140 3,500 4,800 
Total, employed prisoners of 
war : 3 , : nit ZOO 1,100 1,500 1,600 1,750 
Total, foreign labour employed | 
in Germany . : ‘ ; 700 2,200 3,700 5,000 6,500 
* Figures for spring of 1942. 1 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 


2 Figures for August 1942. 

Source: Kulischer, E. M., The Displacement of Population in Europe, p. 160 
(1.L.0., Montreal, 1943). 

of these were transferred to the General Government in Poland, but 
about 50,000 found refuge overseas and about 9,000 went to southern 
France. On the other hand, about 200,000 people were moved from 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, and about 45,000 were brought to the 
Reich from that part of Slovenia annexed by Germany. There has 
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also been widespread rearrangement of population as a result of 
evacuation of bombed cities and the movement of factories into the 
interior, but data are incomplete and the situation is constantly 
changing. One of the more important changes has been the settle- 
ment of Germans, especially from Prussia, in Bohemia and Moravia. 

In addition there has been widespread transfer of populations 
between different parts of German-occupied Europe, but these have 
involved areas which lay outside the boundaries of the Reich of 1938; 
and so lie outside the scope of this summary. An account of such 
movements up to the end of 1942 will be found in E. M. Kulischer, 
The Displacement of Population in Europe (1.L.0., Montreal, 1943). 

The other main feature of war-time changes has been the mobiliza- 
tion of foreign labour by Germany and their movement to work 
inthe Reich. This process has been going on continuously, and the 
numbers and disposition of the foreign labour force are constantly 
changing. Data are necessarily incomplete and transient. The 
table on p. 110 gives the estimated numbers of foreign workers 
inside the frontiers of the Reich at different dates. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The reports on the German census of 1933 and the census of the Saarland 
taken in 1935 are printed in Statistik des deutschen Reichs, vols. 450-52, 469, and 
470. Summary tables are given in Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich 
(Berlin, annually); the fullest tables (excluding the Saarland) are in the volume 
for 1934. Preliminary figures of the census of 1939 have been printed in various 
numbers of Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin, fortnightly) from 1939 onwards. 


2. Accounts of the distribution of population are given in most of the general 
geographical accounts of Germany. ‘The best of these are, de Martonne, E., 
‘Europe Centrale’ (Paris, 1930), which is Tome-IV of the Géographie Universelle, 
edited by P. Vidal de la Blache and L. Gallois, and the series, Landeskunde von 
Deutschland (Leipzig and Berlin), edited by N. Krebs. The volumes in the series 
are Krebs, N., “Der Stidwesten’ (1931), Schrepfer, H., ‘Der Nordwesten’ (1935), 
and Brandt, B., “Der Nordosten’ (1931). Another good account of South Ger- 
many is Gradmann, R., Siiddeutschland, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1931). 


3. A great mass of detailed information has been printed as dissertations sub- 
mitted for degrees at German universities. Most of these deal with particular 
regions, but a more general account is, Assman, L., Die Volksdichte in den kultur- 
geographischen Einheiten der deutschen Mittelgebirgsschwelle (Berlin, 1930). Other 
general accounts are, Witt, W., ‘Darstellung der Volksdichte in Nord und Mittel- 
deutschland 1925,’ Petermans Mitteilungen, 77 Jahrgang, pp. 281-85 (Gotha, 1931), 
and Krebs, N., “Die Verteilung der Bevélkerung Stiddeutschlands auf geograph- 
ischen Einheiten,’ Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1923, pp. 
180-87 (Berlin, 1923). 


4. The most authoritative accounts of the more biological aspects of population 
growth are two books by Burgdérfer, F., Volk ohne Jugend, 3rd edition (Heidelberg 
and Berlin, 1937), and Vélker am Abgrund, 2nd edition (Munich and Berlin, 1937). 
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A survey of recent research is. given in ‘Neue Beitrage zum deutschen Bevdélker- 
ungsproblem,’ Wirtschaft und Statistik, Sonderheft 15 (Berlin, 1935). An account 
of the demographic policy of the state in recent years, dealing particularly with 
marriage allowances, loans, etc., is given in Glass, D. V., Population Policies and 
Movements in Europe (Oxford, 1940). 


5. Details of regional variations in the growth of population are given in the 
census returns. A study of internal migration is Witt, W., ‘Innerdeutsche Bevoélker- 
ungswanderungen in den Jahren 1910 bis 1925, Erde und Wirtschaft, vol. 5 
(Braunschweig, 1931). 


6. The classic on rural settlement in Germany is Meitzen, A., Stedelung und 
Agrarwesen der Ost- und Westgermanen, der Kelten, Rémer, Finnen und Slawen, 
4 vols. (Berlin, 1895), which, although out-of-date in general thesis, is a basic 
work. An outstanding recent work is Martiny, R., ‘Grundrissgestaltung der 
deutschen Siedlungen,’ Petermans Mitteilungen: Ergdnzungsheft 197 (Gotha, 
1928). 


7. German towns are treated in Geisler, W., ‘Die deutsche Stadt,’ Forschungen 
zur deutschen Landes- und Volkskunde, XXII, 5 (Stuttgart, 1924), and in the series, 
Wolf, G., Die schéne deutsche Stadt. Much information on the growth of 
towns is given in Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd edition (Berlin, 1936), which 
contains a vast bibliography. ‘The most important recent studies in English 
are, Dickinson, R. E., ‘The Development and Distribution of the Medieval German 
Town,’ Geography, vol. 27, pp. 9-21 and 47-53 (London, 1942), and Fleure, H. J., 
“The Historic City in Europe,’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Ae Het: Manchester, 
vol. 20, pp. 312-31 (Manchester, 1936). 


Chapter III 
AGRICULTURE 


General Features: Agricultural Regions: Distribution of Crops: Grassland : 
Livestock : National Food Supplies: Working Population: Land Tenure and 
Reclamation: The State and Agriculture: War-time Developments, 1939-43: 
Bibliographical Note. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Agriculture has always played an important part in German life. 
For internal political, and, more recently, military reasons, the state 
has fostered agricultural production and endeavoured to maintain a 
large rural population. About three-fifths of the country is improved 
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Fig. 26. Distribution of agricultural land 
Based on Deutscher Landwirtschaftsatlas, Map 12 (Berlin, 1934). 


The map shows the proportion of farmland to total area. The figures are based 
on a survey carried out in 1927. 


farmland. ‘This proportion is more significant when it is remem- 
bered that over one-quarter of the total area is in forest. Thus 
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nearly nine-tenths of the surface is productive in spite of infertile 
mountain, heath, and bogland. ‘The maintenance of this farmland 
gives employment to some nine million persons, who form one- 
quarter of the working population, without taking into consideration 
those engaged in the rural industries and commerce associated with 
agriculture. As a result of their efforts, in the years before 1939, 
at least four-fifths of the nation’s food supplies were produced at 
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Fig. 27. Food production in relation to total needs in Germany and some other 
European countries 


Based on a diagram in Yates, P. L., Food Production in Western Europe, p. 516 
(London, 1940). 


The shaded area represents the total value of all farm produce, less the expenditure 
on imported feeding stuffs. ‘The unshaded portions of the columns represent net 
imports of food and feeding stuffs. The relation of the shaded portions to the 
horizontal line at 100 per cent. indicates the degree to which the value of a country’s 
agricultural output is adequate to pay for the total food requirements of the country. 
It is not necessarily a measure of self-sufficiency. Denmark, for example, had a 
large export surplus of food, although she normally imported large amounts of 
feeding stuffs and foods which could not be produced at home, but the value 
of her sales of food was very much higher than that of her purchases. The data 
are for the year 1937. 


home (Fig. 27). In common with neighbouring countries, though 
not to the same degree, Germany has been losing farmland during | 
the present century; the decline during the decade 1928-38 was 
almost 2 million acres. 

Within broad limits, German agriculture possesses a considerable 
degree of unity, due partly to natural conditions and partly to the 
type of farming and its organization. Soils are, on the whole, of 
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only moderate natural fertility, and constant labour is required to 
maintain output. The inter-relation of geographical position and 
relief tends to produce a fairly uniform type of climate with rainfall 
and summer temperatures adequate for the growth of grain crops, 
but not for good grassland. Farming is directed, therefore, to the 
cultivation of grain, roots, and fodder crops, rather than to the 
raising of grass-fed livestock, so that mixed farming, in which crops 
are raised partly for sale and partly for consumption on the farms, 
either by the farmers’ families or by the animals, is general. Thus 
throughout the country, with a broad distinction between north and 
south, there is a general similarity in the crops grown and in the 
farming systems. Concentration upon purely arable farming, a 
specialized crop, or pasture-fed stock is rare. 

Although there is this general similarity throughout, the com- 
bination of variations in the natural environment and in local economic 
and social conditions produce clearly marked regional differentiation. 
In the natural environment the most important influences are those 
exercised by soil and climate, both of which are related to relief. 


Soils and Agriculture 


In north Germany, west of the Elbe, where the glacial drifts are 
older than those to the east and ground moraine is lacking, podsoliza- 
tion is far advanced (see Appendix II). Beneath the cover of highly 
acid raw humus, the percolating rain-water has decomposed the 
underlying clays, removing the plant nutrients, iron, and soluble 
salts. The result is a poor greyish soil, often resting on a hard 
impenetrable layer of re-deposited substances forming what is called 
an ‘iron pan’ (Ortsteim). "This pan arrests the penetration of the roots 
and the drainage of the soil, thus increasing its acidity. These soils 
are of low value for arable cultivation. In this region, therefore, 
large areas are in heath or have been planted with Scots pine, e.g. 
the Liineburg heath. The process of breaking up this pan is heavy 
and expensive work, but considerable reclamation has been accom- 
plished. Elsewhere there is much bog peat. Along the north-west 
coast, the belt of land reclaimed from the sea has generally developed 
meadow soil profiles, and is now largely in pasture. The heavy 
marine clays are very fertile and, after reclamation, grain is usually 
grown for some years before they are put down to grass (Fig. 28). 

Brown forest soils showing varying degrees of podsolization pre- 
dominate on the drift cover of the northern plain east of the Elbe. 


As the drifts are generally younger than those to the west of the 
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Distribution of soils 


Fig. 28. 
Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 4 (Leipzig, 1937). 
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Fig. 29. Distribution of average assessed value of farmland 


Based on a map in Niehaus, H., ‘Einheitswerte der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebe,’ 
Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, Sonderheft 84 (Berlin, 1933). 


The map shows the average income value per hectare (c. 24 acres) of farmland. 
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Elbe, this process has not, on the whole, proceeded so far, and 
fertile soils occur locally. Their distribution depends upon several 
factors, including the age of the drift, its consistency, and chemical 
composition. The most fertile soils are those which are light enough 
to be worked easily, and yet have a sufficient clay content to retain 
water and plant nutrients. These good brown forest soils are found 
principally on the chalky boulder clay of the north, where they form 
ploughland over large areas and account for the high proportion 
of arable land to total area in the belt of ground moraine behind the 
Baltic coast. ‘To the south the sands and gravels of the outwash 
zone, which are more permeable and thus more podsolized, have 
poor soils. ‘These are characteristic of the broad Urstromtiler of 
Brandenburg and the Grenzmark. Soil characteristics are not, 
however, uniform over wide areas. Isolated areas of moraine 
boulders and gravels occur in the boulder clay districts, just as areas 
of loamy marl are to be found in the generally arid south. 

Interspersed among these are the meadow soils of the river valleys. 
These occur where the water table is generally high, and are developed 
on fine alluvium or clay. The black upper layer, rich in humus, rests 
upon mottled clays which retain the moisture. 

In central and southern Germany, where geology and relief are 
more complex, the soils are more varied. In general they tend to be 
heavier than those of the northern lowland. Over many areas, how- 
ever, the soils resemble types found in the north. For example, con- 
ditions on the Bavarian foreland resemble those in the Baltic zone, 
and areas of soils developed on loess also occur throughout the south. 

Podsols occur especially on the sandstone formations, as for 
example on the Bunter sandstone around Nuremberg, and also on 
the sands of the upper Rhine valley where these are not covered by 
loess or alluvium. Brown forest soils, in places showing varying 
degrees of podsolization, are widespread, for example, on the Alpine 
foreland and in the Main and Neckar basins. Along the northern 
borders of the central highlands, and scattered throughout the 
south, principally in the river basins, are deposits of loess upon 
which chernozem-like soils have developed. These form fertile 
ploughland which is intensively farmed. Where the loess lies on 
certain limestone (Muschelkalk) and sandstone (Keuper) formations, 
as in parts of the Swabian and Franconian basins, these are also 
very fertile where there is sufficient moisture. Similar soils are also 
found on the loess and calcareous sands of the upper Rhine valley 
and in the Danube valley in Bavaria. 
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The limestones of the Swabian and Franconian Jura, and the 
softer limestone (Muschelkalk) of the eastern border of the Black 
Forest and the Géttingen district, yield rendzinas on all but the 
gentlest slopes. ‘These shallow, stiff soils, containing fragments of 
limestone, are generally dry owing to the permeability of the lime- 
stone, but where water is abundant they are fertile. On the gentlest 
slopes and on level ground the limestone may give rise to brown 
forest soils and even to podsols. 

On the highlands and mountains, relief and climate have prevented 
the formation of a regular soil profile, and the soils are largely im- 
mature and skeletal, subjected to much erosion and redisposition. 
Above the tree limit, on gentle slopes, a considerable layer of raw 
humus develops on account of the moist mountain climate, and on 
the more exposed and colder mountain stretches high moorland 
soils are found. Soils similar to these skeletal types are found on 
the plateaux of the Lower Rhine Highlands and the Frankenwald, 
producing conditions somewhat similar to those west of the Elbe. 
Along the flanks of the Rhine and Mosel valleys, the soft Devonian 
slates yield shallow soils with unweathered slate reaching the surface. 
These sticky, red soils, where exposed to the sun on the terraced 
hillside, support the well-known vineyards. 

As in the north, meadow soils and peats are found in the river 
valleys where the water table is high. On the high plain of Upper 
Bavaria, there are wide expanses of peat on the glacial cover, but 
considerable tracts of these have been reclaimed. 


Climate and Agriculture 


For plant growth the two most important factors are temperature 
and rainfall. Each crop has a minimum requirement of total 
warmth which must be attained within the growing period, if it is 
to ripen successfully. ‘The length of this period is determined by 
spring and autumn temperatures. Provided the period preceding 
the harvest is warm and sunny, the actual distribution of the warmth 
is not important. A short hot season may be as effective as a longer 
cooler one, but a spell of abnormally lower temperatures will be 
more serious in this case. For some plants a longer period of sun- 
light compensates for a deficiency of warmth. For this reason barley 
can be grown in more northerly latitudes than wheat. 

Crops are restricted also to certain rainfall limits. In Germany 
it is too much, rather than too little, rainfall which limits cereal 
cultivation, especially in the mountains and highlands of the south. 
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The seasonal distribution of the rainfall is also an important factor. 
Cereals require rain during early growth, and again just before 
ripening, to swell the grain. ‘Too much rain at other times, particu- 
larly at harvest, may be disastrous. Other climatic factors are the 
degree of cloudiness, with its effect upon sunshine, the strength of 
the winds, which may damage crops, and the general reliability of 
the climate. In this respect, owing to the effects of westerly depres- 
sions, the climate of Germany is changeable, and conditions vary 
considerably from year to year. 

The climate of Germany has more pronounced oceanic character- 
istics in the west, giving place gradually to semi-continental con- 
ditions in the east. The effects of the lower latitudes of the south 
are modified by altitude, but the climate of the valleys approaches 
that of southern Europe. North-west and west Germany has mild 
winters, dry springs, and cool summers, with rain in the late summer 
and autumn. The growing season is long, but the late summer and 
autumn tend to be windy and cloudy, and the weather is changeable 
throughout the year. In the extreme east of Germany the approach 
to continental conditions is marked. The mean monthly range of 
temperature is at least six degrees greater than in the west. The 
winters are long, with at least three months with mean temperatures 
below freezing-point. The effect of the cold on the ground is, how- 
ever, moderated by the duration of the snow cover, which in East 
Prussia averages eighty days. More significant for agriculture, 
however, are the high summer temperatures, which encourage rapid 
growth of vegetation and thus compensate for the winter conditions. 
The annual rainfall on the lowland is between 20 and 24 inches, 
with a summer maximum and an autumn minimum. ‘The effect 
of the summer rainfall is minimized to some extent by the high 
temperatures. Thus the east has a relatively long severe winter and 
a hot, relatively rainy summer, followed by a cool dry autumn. 

The climate of the northern lowland between these two areas is 
transitional, continental conditions becoming more pronounced with 
increasing distance from the sea. East of the Elbe there is usually 
one month with temperatures below freezing-point. ‘The region 
along the northern flanks of the central highlands has perhaps the 
most favourable climate for arable farming. Sheltered from the 
south-westerly winds, it is drier than the north-west and, owing to its 
position, summer temperatures are higher than on the northern plain. 

In the south and south-west the relief has an important influence 
on local variations of climate. ‘The exposed slopes of the mountains 
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and highlands are areas of high rainfall, which is over 47 inches and 
sometimes reaches 65 inches, with a summer maximum. Winter 
temperatures are lower than those of the northern plain, and summer 
temperatures are similar to those of the north-west. On the other 
hand, the valleys and basins have relatively high summer tem- 
peratures (above 65° F.) and, especially in the shadow of the moun- 
tains, low annual rainfall which is in places as little as 18 inches. 
The climate of the upper Rhine valley thus approaches that of 
southern Europe except that most rainfall comes in summer. 

From these indications it will be seen that the period of growth 
is longest in the west and south-west, and decreases both eastwards 
and with the higher altitudes in the centre. Growth may begin in 
the Rhine valley during the first two months of the year, and spring 
sowing begins in the lowlands, on an average, in March. In the 
east it is at least a month later. Owing, however, to the high summer 
temperatures in the east, once the seed has germinated, growth is 
vigorous and rapid, and the harvests tend to coincide more closely 
with those in the west, and may be only a week later. The advantage 
of an early spring in the west is also offset to some extent by alter- 
nating frost and thaws, and by the night frosts in April and early 
May. ‘Thus the active farming year in the lowlands of the south- 
west may extend over nine-and-a-half months, from the beginning 
of March to mid-December, as compared with little more than five 
months, from early in April to mid-September, in the east. ‘The 
effect on farm organization in the east is therefore to concentrate 
all operations into a relatively short period, the hay harvest being 
followed by the beginning of the grain harvest, which in turn is 
succeeded almost immediately by the winter sowing. ‘This con- 
centration of work creates a large demand for labour within a limited 
period and it is met by the migration into this region of workers 
from eastern Europe. ‘There is also difficulty in seizing the right 
moment for sowing in the short period between the spring thaw 
and the rapid drying-out of the soil. The long winter also necessitates 
large supplies of fodder for the cattle. 


Crop Requirements 


Climate is the principal controlling influence in the distribution 
of crops in Germany; within the climatic regions the choice of 
crops grown is mainly determined by the quality of the soil. As 
climatic conditions do not differ very widely, if the higher and 
damper districts of the centre and south are excepted, the main 
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cereal crops can be grown in most districts where the soils are suitable. 
Since, however, slight variations from the optimum climatic require- 
ments affect quality, yield, and reliability of harvest, the crops are 
concentrated in fairly well defined areas (Figs. 34 to 40). Where 
conditions are suited to several crops, the predominant one will 
naturally be that with the highest relative value, but others will be 
grown in rotation with it. 

In western Europe wheat is the cereal most closely dependent for 
its quality upon climatic and soil factors. It flourishes best in areas 
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Fig. 30. Diagrammatic representation of some agricultural distributions 
in Germany 


The diagram attempts to show the basic relationship between soil, climate, and 
the distribution of the chief crops. The factors of the physical environment are 
arranged approximately as they occur in reality but in a generalized way. It has 
not been possible to show adequately the effects of altitude except for the broad 
distinction between the valleys and highlands in the south where the rectangle 
indicates the lower rainfall and richer cultivation of the valleys. The heavy broken 
lines on the diagram enclose areas where rainfall is below 24 inches a year. The 
main points emphasized are the relation of natural pastures to rainfall and relief, 
the relation of the central belt of intensive farming to fertile soils and a warm and 
relatively dry climate, and the limitation of cereals by the poor soils of the northern 
plain (cf. Figs. 29 and 31). 


with a moderate rainfall of between 15 and 35 inches a year, a warm 
summer and autumn (three months with average temperatures over 
60° F.), and well-drained heavy loams or light clays. Chernozem- 
like soils give the best yields. ‘Too much moisture and cool weather 
during the ripening period produces a soft wheat which is not so 
suitable for bread, and much of the German wheat is of this type. 
Seasonal requirements are a moist and cool growing period, followed 
by sunny weather and some rain, with a warm, dry harvest. The 
requirements of sugar beet are very similar. ‘These two crops are 
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therefore grown most extensively on the soils of the loess belt, and 
wherever similar soils occur in the valleys of the south. The re- 
claimed clays of the north-west are very suitable for wheat, but 
there the climatic conditions are marginal, and the cool and damp 
summers and autumns make the harvests and the yields unreliable. 
On the other hand, the small amount of wheat grown over much 
of the northern lowland is due primarily to the poverty of the soils 
rather than to the unsuitability of the climate. Where good soils 
occur, as in the lower Oder valley, it is grown successfully. Barley 
gives better yields than wheat on poorer soils, and it matures more 
rapidly, so that it has a more northerly range. Like hard wheat, 
malting barley requires a warm and sunny harvest. ‘The western 
Baltic region, somewhat sheltered from oceanic influences and with 
medium soils, is a notable barley-growing district, but the main area 
of cultivation is the belt of loess soils along the northern fringe of the 
central highlands, and the fertile valleys and basins of southern 
Germany. Oats, a very tolerant crop, will do well under damper 
and cooler conditions, and on poorer soils. ‘They are consequently 
an important crop in the western portion of the northern lowland, 
and are also grown in the higher districts of the centre. Rye does 
best in conditions favourable to wheat, but will stand severe fluctua- 
tions of weather. Its main virtue is that it can be grown on light, 
poor soils. Potatoes will grow in similar conditions, though a 
medium, well-drained, yet moist, soil gives the best results. These 
two crops predominate in the north-eastern and eastern portions of 
the northern plain, and in the less congenial highlands. 

In the south-west, summer temperatures are sufficiently high in 
some areas for maize to ripen, and over a rather wider area it is grown 
as a green fodder crop. ‘The climatic conditions controlling vine 
erowing are discussed later. 

The best grasslands are found in districts with cool summers, mild 
winters, and high rainfall. Heavy soils, under these conditions, carry 
rich pasture, e.g. the north-west marshlands and the clays of the south. 
On damp mountain slopes, although the soils are generally poorer, good 
nutritive pasture is found, as in the sub-alpine districts and the western 
borderlands. 


AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 


On the basis of climate and soil, it is possible to distinguish several 
agricultural regions which differ in their suitability for particular 
crops and in the relative importance of stock raising. These are, 
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however, modified by other considerations. In several countries of 
western Europe competition from foreign grain has led to concen- 
tration on stock raising rather than on arable farming, but in Germany, 
owing to the protection afforded by the state to agriculture, and the 
unsuitability of large areas for pasture, this has not taken place to 
such an extent as elsewhere. Since, however, it has been desired to 
meet the home demand for meat and fats from domestic sources as 
far as possible, a good proportion of the grain is used as fodder, so 
that mixed farming is general, and even in areas from which the bulk 
of the incomes are derived from cash crops, the income from stock is 
not negligible. 

Distance from markets has also much influence on land utilization. 
In the neighbourhood of large urban centres, farming is mainly 
directed towards providing large supplies of the more perishable 
products, such as fresh milk, vegetables, and fruit, which will not 
stand long journeys. In more remote districts, it becomes difficult 
to place even the less perishable produce on the market at remunera- 
tive prices. ‘Thus under normal conditions the farmers of eastern 
Germany cannot dispose of all their rye and potato harvests. These 
conditions are mitigated to some extent by the growth of rural 
industries which transform the bulky raw material into manufactured 
or semi-manufactured products, the greater value of which will bear 
the higher transport charges. In this respect the potato-spirit and 
starch factories of the east are on a par with the butter and cheese 
dairies of the sub-alpine districts. Similarly the more remote and 
poorer stock-raising districts export animals to farms nearer the 
great markets for beef where they can be fattened, often on by- 
products, and delivered in good condition to the slaughter-houses. 

The intensity of farming is also affected by influences such as the 
availability of labour and the size of holdings. Where labour is 
scarce, farming is more extensive in character, unless sufficient 
capital is available for labour-saving machinery ; where holdings are 
small, the tendency is to concentrate upon produce with a relatively 
high value. If conditions are against this, the peasants must supple- 
ment their incomes by domestic industries or part-time employment 
outside their farms. 

The following agricultural regions, which show broad similarities, 
can be distinguished (Fig. 31) : 


1. The ‘ Marschen.’ 
2. ‘he Heath and Moor Country west of the Elbe. 
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3. The Baltic Region. 
4. ‘The Northern Plain. 
5. The * Borderland.’ 
6. South and south-west Germany, which is further sub-divided 
into : 
(a) The mountain slopes and high plains. 
(b) ‘The slopes and basins of the central highlands. 
(c) The valleys of the south-west. 
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Fig. 31. Agricultural regions 


Based partly on a map in Niehaus, H., ‘ Agricultural Conditions and Regions in 
Germany, The Geographical Review, vol. 23, p. 26 (New York, 1933). 


The Marschen 


Along the coast and estuaries of the north-west extends a belt of 
land which has been progressively reclaimed from the sea and rivers. 
It has a general width of 5 miles, but narrows along the estuaries. 
This region is a northern extension of the sea-polder zone of the 
Netherlands which, with its succession of dykes and network of 
drainage canals, it closely resembles. ‘The recent sea clays, generally 
disposed along the line of the dykes, are very fertile ; between these 
strips are areas of meadow soils (Fig. 28). ‘The oceanic climate 
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favours the growth of rich pasture, but it is not too humid or too cool 
for the production of some wheat. In the southern districts one-half 
to three-quarters of the farmland is under the plough, but the pro- 
portion declines considerably to the north. Oats are extensively 
grown, and, to the north of the Elbe estuary especially, a significant 
amount of wheat is raised, although harvests tend to be rather un- 
certain. It is, however, predominantly a dairying and stock-raising 
region. 

On the lower Weser marshes, three-quarters of the farmland is 
in grass, and in western Schleswig-Holstein conditions are similar. 
On these meadows beef cattle are bred or fattened for sale, and horse 
breeding is also widespread. In recent years the tendency has been 
for the area in grass to increase, as animal husbandry is normally 
more profitable than arable farming. The characteristic form of 
rotation is known as Koppelwirtschaft, in which the land is in arable 
for two or more years, and is then put down to grass for a long period. 
Owing to the type of farming, holdings are fairly large (Fig. 48). 

The presence of large centres of population has had a pronounced 
effect on the economy by stimulating the demand for dairy produce 
and meat and for market garden supplies from holdings in their 
neighbourhood. ‘The Vierlande supplies Hamburg with vegetables, 
and there are extensive orchards in the Alteland. The farmers of 
the marshes are among the more prosperous of the west, in contrast 
with those on the Geest, for whom they have a traditional contempt. 


The Heath and Moor Country West of the Elbe 


Behind the marshes, and at a higher elevation, extend the older 
glacial deposits which form the heath and moor country. This is 
in general a region of poor soils, which has required much labour 
to render it productive. In the lower western districts there are 
extensive areas of moor, with ill-drained and acid soils. On the 
higher sandy districts of the east, heaths with podsolized soils are 
widespread. Limited areas of loamy, less podsolized, soils occur 
locally, and form with the meadow soils of the river flats the more 
productive farmland. Much of the moor has been reclaimed by 
cutting canals, removing the peat, and forming an arable bed from 
a mixture of the upper layers with sand and loam. This work has 
resulted in the establishment of many ‘fen colonies’ of which the most 
important is Papenburg. The poorer areas of the heaths are largely 
planted with pines; the better areas have been brought into culti- 
vation by breaking up the underlying pan and applying artificial 
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fertilizers. Owing to the damp climate it is possible to establish 
good grassland despite the light soils, and stock raising is the main 
occupation of the farmers. In general, up to about half the farmland 
is in arable, but over considerable areas it may be less than one-third. 
As in the marshes the general tendency is for the grassland to expand 
at the expense of the arable. 

The poverty of the soils is reflected in the predominance of rye 
among the crops, while the humid climate makes oats important. 
Potatoes and forage crops are also grown. Most of this produce goes 
to feed livestock. Pig raising is particularly important in the poorer 
districts. ‘hese animals were raised originally on locally grown 
grain, and later on foreign feeding stuffs imported through Hamburg 
and Bremen, and on potatoes from east of the Elbe. Great quantities 
of meat go to these ports, and also to the industrial districts of the 
Rhineland. Large flocks of sheep were formerly grazed on the heaths, 
but their numbers have declined considerably as the result of land 
improvement and afforestation. Owing to the general low pro- 
ductiveness of the region, and the pastoral type of economy, holdings 
tend to range from medium to large. In Oldenburg 47 per cent. of 
the area is in large peasant farms of 50 to 250 acres, and 36 per cent. 
is in medium-sized farms of 124 to 50 acres. In Hanover the former 
account for 41 per cent. of the area, and 26 per cent. is in large farms 
of more than 250 acres. In some areas, however, large holdings 
have been broken up, and in the reclaimed fens smallholdings of less 
than 124 acres are significant. 


The Baltic Region 


The coastlands north of the Baltic End Moraine form a region of 
undulating ground moraine with alternating arable, pasture, and 
woodland interspersed with numerous lakes. As in the ‘ Marschen’ 
and the heath and moor country, the climate is in general oceanic 
in character, but tends to be drier and more extreme towards the 
south-east. Behind the coastal dunes there are extensive areas of 
loamy clay with brown forest soils ; these are particularly compact 
in the west, but give place to sand and gravels in the south and east. 
Thus in the east the region contracts to a narrow coastal strip, but 
expands again to include most of East Prussia. Where patches of 
coarse boulder clay occur, or the drainage is poor, forest or moor is 
common. Along the river flats, bands of meadow soils provide good 
pasture. This is predominantly a region of dairying and stock 
raising, based on forage crops and pasture. In the more favoured 
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areas of the west and centre more than 70 per cent. is arable land 
under grain (oats and rye), roots, and forage crops for the stock. 
Climatic conditions also favour the growing of wheat and barley, 
the latter especially on the drier eastern side of Holstein, while 
Mecklenburg and western Pomerania grow some sugar beet also. 
In the damper inland districts of Schleswig-Holstein, the proportion 
of grassland rises. Owing to the distance from large cities, the milk 
output is largely made into butter and cheese. ‘The region is also 
noted for the breeding of cattle and horses, particularly in Schleswig- 
Holstein and East Prussia. Sheep are also kept on the large estates 
where the farming is iess intensive. 

Largely owing to political and social reasons, this is the region 
where great estates are most prominent. In Mecklenburg 60 per 
cent. of the area is in estates of over 250 acres, and no less than 23 
per cent. consists of those over 2,500 acres. ‘I'he corresponding figures 
for Pomerania are 54 per cent. and 26 per cent., and for East Prussia 
they are 45 per cent. and 19 per cent. In recent years, however, a 
number of the larger estates have been broken up into smaller 
holdings. These large estates are worked by landless labourers, 
whose status until late in the nineteenth century was little better than 
that of bondage. 


The Northern Plain 


This extensive region stretches east of the Elbe and lies between 
the Baltic End Moraine in the north and the Bérderland in the south. 
It contains much of the poorer land of Germany, and consists 
mainly of sands and gravels; loamy clays occur in restricted areas only. 
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Fig. 32. Section across the North German Lowland east of the Elbe 


This generalized north-south section across the northern lowland indicates the 
relation between physical features and the broad features of land utilization. 
The section is not to scale, and it does not represent any particular area. 


The combination of a porous soil and a climate which becomes 
progressively drier to the east has resulted in the development of 
brown forest soils in various stages of podsolization. 

In the belt of end moraines, north of the line of the lower Elbe- 
Havelburg-Warthe, the stony sands carry moor or arid rye fields. 
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The intervening hollows have patches of more fertile clay loams, 
while in the lowest portions are peat, damp woodland, or river 
meadows. South of this extend glacial outwash plains of sand and 
gravel, formerly covered with moor or light woodland and largely 
uncultivated. Much reclamation has, however, been carried out 
here, and large areas have been brought under cultivation with the 
help of artificial fertilizers. ‘The remainder of the region is a diluvial 
plateau cut up by the sandy Urstromtiler into sections of varying 
size and stronger relief. In the extreme south, there are areas 
where conditions approach those of the Geest, and large areas of 
poor soil have been afforested; there are extensive stretches of forest 
on the Geest of Nieder Lausitz and, to a lesser extent, on the Flaming. 

On account of the generally arid conditions it is not possible 
to establish grassland successfully ; this is consequently confined 
largely to the meadow soils of the Elbe and Oder valleys, especially 
where the subsoil water level is high. The general pattern, therefore, 
is a mosaic of arable, pasture, heath, and forest. 

The proportion of the area in farmland falls in some districts 
below 40 per cent., but in other districts, as in the Havelland, three- 
quarters is farmed. ‘Throughout the region the predominant crops 
are rye and potatoes. Some oats and a little barley and wheat are 
also grown, the limiting factor for the latter being the poverty of 
the soils rather than the climate. As good grassland is not extensive, 
the livestock depends mainly upon fodder crops, and the farmers 
obtain more from the sale of cash crops than from animal products. 
In isolated districts, however, particularly in the north-east, much 
of the potato harvest is fed to pigs. Many of the larger farms in 
these districts distil alcohol from the potatoes, and there are starch 
and potato-meal factories in the towns. 

The system of rotation followed is generally some variation of 
the improved three-field system, in which roots are substituted for 
fallow. One variant takes the form of a three-years rotation of summer 
crops, with a root break in the middle, followed by three years of 
winter crops with clover in place of the roots. ‘Thus two-thirds of 
the fields are in grain and one-third is in fodder or roots. 

As in the Baltic region, and for similar reasons, large estates are 
numerous. In Brandenburg about half the area is in holdings of 
over 250 acres, and more than one-quarter is in holdings of over 
2,500 acres ; in Pomerania the proportions are very similar. Much 
of the seasonal work on these large estates is carried out by immigrant 
labourers from eastern Europe. The relatively short farming season 
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imposes a strain upon the resources and organization of the estates, 
and the size of the holdings requires heavy capital outlay if the 
farming is not to decrease in intensity. ‘The region, particularly in 
the east, is handicapped by its remoteness from large markets, and 
this is felt most by the smaller-holders, so that the ‘flight from the 
land’ is marked. ‘These factors, among others including the com- 
petition of overseas forage supplies, placed many of the landowners 
in financial difficulties during the economic crisis, and the state 
was induced to expend very considerable sums in relieving them. 

The area around Berlin, however, profits from proximity to a 
good market, so that dairy farming and vegetable and fruit growing 
are well developed. ‘To a lesser extent the same applies to districts 
in the south-east near the Silesian industrial centres. 

A characteristic feature of the remote north-eastern districts is 
the large country house of the landowner, standing off the road 
and approached through a park by a tree-lined avenue. Around the 
house are extensive outbuildings, such as a smithy, an orchard, and 
the cottages of the labourers, the whole sometimes approaching a 
small village in size. Beyond lie the large, poor fields and stretches 
of forest. 


The Borderland 


This is the most important agricultural region of Germany, and 
is one in which highly intensive, large-scale farming is carried on. 
It extends discontinuously along the northern margins of the central 
highlands, from the K6ln ‘bay’ to the arable plain of Upper Silesia. 
Its greatest extension is in the centre, where it runs into the high- 
lands in a series of basins, the most important of which is the Saxony- 
Thuringian ‘bay.’ Its southern limit is determined by the local 
structure and elevation; in places cultivation extends up to 1,300 
feet. It coincides largely, but not entirely, with the chernozem-like 
brown and black soils and the degraded brown forest soils developed 
on the loess. This system of high farming has spread beyond the 
loess on to the alluvium of the valleys, the heavier clays around 
Erfurt and in the Goldene Aue, and, to some extent, the lighter 
soils of the northern margin. ‘The central and eastern portions in 
particular enjoy warm summers with moderate, well-distributed 
rainfall. ‘I'he soils on the loess are exceptionally fertile, giving a 
consistent, deep, well-drained, and easily worked tillage bed. 

A high proportion of the area is in arable, which forms over four- 
fifths of the farmland. With the favourable combination of climate 
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and soils, wheat and sugar beet are important, with barley and root 
crops. In many cases sugar beet is the crop around which the farm 
economy is organized. Its development owes much to the neigh- 
bouring lignite deposits, for these have provided easily accessible 
supplies of fuel for the beet factories. In the cooler districts of the 
west, the acreage of oats increases. Cash crops provide most of the 
farm incomes, but stock raising is by no means insignificant. ‘This 
is largely based on the refuse from the sugar beet and on the fodder 
crops in the rotation. Beef cattle are fattened for the large industrial 
centres, which have also stimulated the production of milk in their 
neighbourhood. Pigs and, rather exceptionally for Germany, sheep 
are also raised on the large quantities of fodder available. 

The rotation followed is in general some variation of the four 
course system. Owing to the rather dry climate, clover cannot 
be introduced too frequently, consequently the orthodox Norfolk 
rotation is not followed. A system of two four-year courses gives : 
fodder or sugar beet, barley sown with clover, clover, winter wheat ; 
potatoes, oats, peas, winter rye. In the more intensively farmed 
areas, however, careful cultivation and the use of artificial fertilizers 
make it possible to vary the rotation almost at will. As a result of 
this intensity of farming and the heavy capital outlay required, the 
farms tend to be large. In Anhalt and Silesia half the area is in 
farms of over 250 acres, and typical large-scale enterprises range 
from 500 to 1,000 acres. On these, great use is made of agricultural 
machinery, though, especially in the sugar beet districts, much hand 
labour is also required. ‘This is supplied partly by immigrant 
labourers, and partly by seasonal labour from the cities. 


Southern and South-west Germany 


The complicated structure of this area renders it impossible to 
delimit large and continuous agricultural regions. Relatively small 
areas with common characteristics are intermingled with others, 
and their limits are not in all cases clearly marked. Apart from 
geological structure, the main differentiation is that of altitude. On 
this basis three main groups may be distinguished : 


(1) the mountain slopes and high plains ; 
(2) the slopes and basins of the central highlands ; 
(3) the valleys of the south-west. 


Despite this variety, there are several characteristics which are 
common to the whole area. In this part of Germany, for instance, 
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horses are not generally employed for farra work, which is performed 
mainly by oxen and cows. ‘The latter are primarily draft animals, 
and only secondarily producers of milk, with the result that the 
milk output is low. Again, for historical reasons, inheritances are 
usually divided among the heirs, so that holdings are small and often 
highly fragmented. Perhaps most characteristic of all is the close 
interrelationship of agriculture and industry. This takes two forms. 
In the less accessible districts on the margins of cultivation the 
peasants are obliged to eke out their livelihood by engaging in 
domestic industries such as woodwork and clock-making, which 
occupy the long winters. Elsewhere, near larger centres, or in 
areas within reach of good communications or hydro-electric power, 
there is the possibility of alternative employment in workshops and 
factories. In these districts many of the smaller holdings are worked 
by the older men and the women, with part-time assistance from the 
able-bodied men engaged in industry. ‘The daily movement of these 
workers to and from the towns is encouraged by special low rates 
on the railways. In the forest areas also the peasants can supplement 
their incomes by forestry work or in the timber industry. This 
interrelation of agriculture and industry has enabled the smaller 
farmers to maintain themselves in times of crisis when they might 
otherwise have been forced off the land. 

The Mountain Slopes and High Plains. ‘This region includes the 
higher mountain districts along the Czechoslovak border, the Alpine 
foreland, Upper Bavaria, the Black Forest, and the Harz mountains. 
The climate is characterized by high rainfall, cool summers, and 
severe winters. ‘lhe soils in the higher and exposed districts are 
skeletal, giving a thin and infertile cover, and a high proportion of 
the area is in forest. 

Arable, restricted to the valleys and gentler slopes and limited 
by altitude, generally accounts for less than one-third of the total 
area, as in the north-west Bavarian Forest; in the northern Black 
Forest it is one-fifth only, but where limestones occur in the Black 
Forest it rises to more than one-quarter. Under these marginal 
conditions even rye, oats, and potatoes yield uncertain harvests. 
They are largely consumed on the farms, mostly as fodder for the 
stock, which are the main source of the farm incomes, and much 
butter and cheese is sent to the industrial areas. 

With this region may be included, since its interests are also 
largely in stock raising, the Alpine foreland, though in parts of it 


conditions are more favourable ‘The aspect of this high plain, with 
GH (Germany) 10 
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a cover of glacial origin, resembles that of the northern lowland. 
Much of the morainic deposits are wooded, and there are extensive 
areas of peat. Arable is chiefly confined to the clayey loams, but 
there are small patches of loess in the lower valleys, and bogs and 
moors have been reclaimed, e.g. the Donau Moos and Donau Ried. 
Crops are therefore important in maintaining the cattle. In the 
districts of younger morainic deposits about one-quarter of the land 
is in arable, and one-third is in meadow and pasture. On the lower 
northern margin the proportion of arable rises to nearly one-half, 
and that of grassland declines to about one-quarter. 

In the extreme south, on the slopes of the Bavarian Alps, owing 
to altitude and relief there is very little arable land. It forms less 
than 2 per cent. of the area in Berchtesgaden, and in Allgau it is 
I per cent. only. Much of the Berchtesgaden area is in forest or 
waste, so that pasture, including the Almen, or summer pastures on 
the heights, forms less than one-fifth of the total area: in the Allgau, 
however, where clays extend far up the valleys, these account for 
over half the area. Each year, with the melting of the snows, the 
cows are driven up to the alms to graze upon the summer pasture, 
the herdsmen living in temporary huts. ‘The greater part of the milk 
is turned into butter and cheese. 

Slopes and Basins of the Central Highlands. ‘his region 1s transi- 
tional in character between the mountain slopes and the richer 
valleys of the south-west. .On the uplands the climate is often raw, 
in contrast to the drier and warmer conditions in the sheltered 
valleys ; exposure and aspect have an important influence on the 
utilization of the land. ‘The variety of geological formations and 
climate is reflected in the soils which, on the whole, are not of great 
natural fertility except for small areas of loess and the alluvial soils 
of the valley floors. ‘Those developed on the Bunter and Keuper 
sandstones are poor and dry. ‘The Upper Jurassic of the Swabian 
and Franconian Jura give rise to rendzinas, and in the Middle Rhine 
Highlands the stony clays are often skeletal in character. Better soils 
have developed on the Muschelkalk, on certain Keuper formations, 
and on the Lias. Owing to these conditions, much of the area is in 
forest, especially on the Bunter and the Upper Keuper sandstones. 
Forest covers two-fifths of the area in the Upper Palatinate, the 
Frankenwald, the Hunsrtick, and northern Hesse, and one-third in 
the Keuper highlands of Swabia, and on the Swabian and Franconian 
Jura. Grassland is not of very great importance and generally accounts 
for only one-fifth of the area, except in districts with a higher 
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rainfall or on the Keuper clays, where it approaches one-third. The 
proportion of arable tends to vary, in part according to the extent 
of medieval forest clearing. Over much of the area it accounts for 
about one-third, as in the Middle Rhine Highlands, the Upper 
Palatinate, and the Swabian Jura. At lower elevations and in the 
valleys the proportion varies, ranging from two-fifths to one-half, 
e.g. around Fulda, Kassel, the upper Main basin, and the Ries 
basin. 

Throughout the area the pattern is, in general, one of forested 
slopes, with pasture in the higher valleys, arable fields on the gentler 
slopes, orchards, and vineyards in warmer districts, and arable or 
meadow in the valley bottoms. In contrast to this generalization 
are the high surfaces of the Middle Rhine Highlands and the Swabian 
and Franconian Jura. The plateaux of the Middle Rhine Highlands 
and the Frankenwald have been largely cleared of forest, and although 
the soils are poor, fields are intermingled with grassland and forest, 
in striking contrast to the wooded or terraced sides of the valleys. 

Similarly, although the scarps of the Franconian and Swabian 
Jura are often heavily wooded, much of the plateau surface is in 
cultivation. ‘The rendzina soils are moderately fertile where water is 
available, and summer barley and oats are grown. The more arid 
districts with a raw climate and a karst-like relief support poor 
pasture on which sheep are grazed, though not in such numbers as 
formerly. 

The main crops in the poorer districts are rye, oats, and potatoes ; 
the latter are often more important than the grains. In the milder 
valleys and basins with better soils, wheat, sugar beet and other roots, 
fruit, and hops are grown. Under these contrasting conditions, 
with the less favourable generally predominating, the intensity of the 
farming varies considerably. Over much of the region the three- 
field system prevails. A form of shifting cultivation (Reutbergwirt- 
schaft) is still followed, mainly in parts of the Middle Rhine High- 
lands. ‘This has two variants. In one, a section of woodland is 
completely cleared and burnt over; grain or potatoes are then grown 
for one to three years. In the other the roots are not removed, and 
after the land has been cropped the trees re-establish themselves, 
but are left for a shorter period. ‘These methods, however, are never 
exclusively followed, and the latter may be regarded as an intensive 
form of forestry. Near the margins of grain cultivation a system 
resembling that practised by the Swiss is widely followed (Eggarten- 
wirtschaft). After a six-year rotation of summer wheat and winter 
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rye the fields are put down to pasture for four years, the natural 
turf re-establishing itself during an unbroken winter fallow, or else 
clover is sown. Medium-sized farms, of 124 to 50 acres, are the most 
general in this region. Although the practice of subdividing inherit- 
ances is usual over much of it, the relative infertility of the higher 
districts has prevented it being carried to as great a degree as in the 
south-west region. Like those of the low mountain region, many of 
the small farmers cannot support themselves on their holdings, and 
seek work on the more prosperous farms of the valleys or in the 
cities. 

The Valleys of the South-west. 'This region in general comprises 
the lower portions of the Rhine basin above the Kéln ‘bay.’ Im- 
portant sections are the upper Rhine valley, the Mosel valley, and the 
lower basins of the Main and Neckar. An isolated section lies along 
the Danube in the east of the Alpine foreland. ‘There the well- 
drained loess cover of the Tertiary hills, with a low rainfall, con- 
stitute the Kornkammer, or granary, of Bavaria, within the triangle 
marked out by Regensburg, Deggendorf, and Landshut. At higher 
elevations this region merges into the hilly southern region, from 
which it is distinguished mainly by its climate. ‘These sheltered lower 
slopes and valley floors enjoy hot summers and mild winters, and in 
the south the climate resembles that of southern Europe. Loess is 
distributed along many of the valleys, upon which steppe soils or 
fertile loams are developed locally, as in the Rheingau and 
along the sides of the Rhine valley. Weathered volcanic rocks 
contribute to the fertility of the Kaiserstuhl district and of the 
Wetterau. Along the rivers, land has been reclaimed for arable or 
pasture ; where this alluvium or the loess are lacking, as in por- 
tions of the Rhine floor, the diluvial sands and gravels are planted 
with pines. 

All these fertile districts are heavily cultivated. In Rhenish Hesse 
g2 per cent. of the area is in arable, market gardens, orchards, or 
vineyards. In other districts this intensity of cultivation is masked 
by the fact that they extend up to include the wooded valley slopes, 
e.g. the Wetterau (54 per cent.), the lower Swabian district (64 per 
cent.), and the Rheingau (43 per cent.). Pasture is of little importance 
except at higher levels, and does not account for more than one- 
eighth of the area. 

Wheat, sugar beet, barley, root crops, and vegetables are exten- 
sively grown on the fertile loess soils, vineyards and orchards cover 
the sunny slopes of the valleys. At higher altitudes much grain is 
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also raised, with pasture and fodder crops more prominent in the 
damper districts. In addition to fruit and vines, the warmer climate 
allows the cultivation of maize, which ripens in the upper Rhine 
valley, and tobacco; Baden produces the greater part of the German 
tobacco crop. ‘The barley and hops of the Bavarian Kornkammer 
supply the breweries of Munich. Although livestock is relatively 
unimportant, many of the smaller holders raise pigs. The result 
of the sub-division of inheritance is that the holdings are very 
small and much fragmented. The relatively high productivity of 
the soil makes it possible for the farmers to support themselves on 
holdings that would elsewhere be inadequate. Numerous industrial 
centres with good rail communication provide markets for fruit and 
vegetables, and also employment for members of the cultivators’ 
families. Production tends to be very diversified ; the holdings are 
made up of small plots of vines, fruit trees, vegetables and tobacco, 
as well as grains and roots. In Baden no less than three-quarters of 
the holdings, comprising one-fifth of the area, are under 124 acres. 
Those from 124 to 50 acres account for nearly a quarter of the 
number and 27 per cent. of the area. In Wirttemberg these pro- 
portions are slightly lower, and are still smaller in the Rhine Pro- 
vince, but even in the latter instance 61-5 per cent. of the holdings 
are under 124 acres. 


Summary of Agricultural Statistics, 1937 


Crops Acreage Yield in thousand tons 
Rye . 9,869,439 6,917 
Oats 7,027,073 5,918 
Wheat 4,877,220 4,467 
Spelt and Emmer . 17,690 109 
Barley 45232,753 3,638 
Potatoes . 7,132,962 555310 
Sugar beet 1,124,944 15,701 
Mangolds 21425793 40,538 
Turnips . 586,501 9,563 
170 (flax) 
Flax . 140,536 41 (linseed) 

§ 35 (hemp) 
mMemp  . 18,557 ) Bileecd) 
Clover and Lucerne 4,663,064 10,707 (hay) 
Rape and Rape seed 123,399 79 

~ Meadow hay . 13,856,207 26,774 (hay) 
Hops 225778 IO 
Tobacco . 32,036 33 
Vine F 182,110 53,467 million gallons 


of must 
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Summary of Agricultural Statistics, 1937 (cont.) 


Livestock Number 
Horses ; : : : : j : ‘ : 3433,797 
Milch cows. é ; ; : : , : 10,224,019 
Bulls and oxen (over 2 years) . ; s ; 774,910 
Calves and cattle under 2 years . f : 0,3 3se 72 
Other cows and heifers ‘ : : d ; 1,166,284 
Pigs’. : é : ; : : : 23,846,924 
Sheep —“. : : ' { 4,692,275 
Goats. : 2,630,109 


Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, pp. 98-101 (Berlin, 1938). 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS 
General Features 


The proportion of arable to total farmland has always been high. 
In 1938, despite the changes of the preceding years, two-thirds of the 
farmed area was still ploughed land, with 30 per cent. in meadows 
and permanent grass, and 3 per cent. in gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards. ‘len years earlier the proportion of arable had been over 
70 per cent. which was comparable with the 1914 figure. As much 
as 3°6 million acres passed out of arable cultivation between 1928 
and 1938, but over a million acres of this area were laid down to 
grass. During this period also, in an attempt to reduce dependence 
on foreign supplies, the area in market gardens and orchards was 
expanded by 395,000 acres, an increase of more than 20 per cent. 
This change in the utilization of farmland was largely deliberate, 
with the object of securing a better balanced production and par- 
ticularly of closing the so-called ‘fats gap,’ by expanding animal 
husbandry. ‘The distribution of arable land is shown in Fig. 33, 
which illustrates the high proportion of ploughland on the loess 
soils of the Borderland and the basins and valleys of southern 
Germany, and on the ground moraine of the northern plain. 

Cereals for grain occupy a considerable share of the arable; the 
proportion so occupied was 59°5 per cent. in 1938. ‘This preponder- 
ance is due in part to the protection given to grain growers, and to 
some extent to natural conditions. Much of the eastern portion of 
the northern plain is unsuited, owing to low rainfall, to the establish- 
ment of good pasture, or to the cultivation of fodder roots; rye or 
oats are more profitable. Grain is conspicuously the product of the 
small farms ; on those from 50 to 125 acres in area it occupies more 
than three-fifths of the arable area. Since 1933, practically all the 
grain used for human consumption, amounting to about half the 
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cereal harvest, has been produced at home. Natural conditions also 
account for the relatively low proportion of rotation grassland. 
In recent years much attention has been paid to fodder crops, which 
with rotation grassland occupy about one-fifth of the arable. This 
is rather higher than the proportion in food crops (16 per cent.), 
including the considerable area in potatoes, though these are not all 
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Fig. 33. Distribution of arable land 


Generalized from the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 17 
(Leipzig, 1937). 

The map shows the proportion which arable land forms of the total farmland. 
The low percentage of arable along rivers and in some forested tracts is not fully 
shown. 


used directly for human consumption. The area in industrial crops 
is low (34 per cent.), and is largely accounted for by sugar beet. 

Rye is the most widely grown grain, followed by oats, wheat 
(mainly winter sown), and barley (two-thirds spring sown). About 
1% million acres are sown with meslin, a mixture of wheat and rye, 
and there are smaller areas in spelt and meslin. These grains are 
grown chiefly where conditions are not suited to major crops, e.g. 
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in the higher parts of southern Germany. In the warmer areas of 
the south, for example the upper Rhine valley, some maize is grown 
(163,000 acres). 

A feature of German agriculture is the high proportion of arable 
in root crops. In 1938, they occupied rather less than one-quarter 
of the arable land, and were grown on about eleven million acres ; 
there has been little significant variation in recent years. Of this 
area, nearly one-quarter was in fodder roots, principally mangolds 
and swedes. ‘The outstanding crop is potatoes, which accounts for 
nearly two-thirds of the total area under roots. ‘The proportion in 
sugar beet, approximately one-tenth only, is not commensurate with 
its industrial importance. ‘This proportion of roots in the rotation 
makes a heavy demand on labour resources. 


Rye 

Approximately two-fifths of the area in grain is given to rye. It is 
grown extensively throughout the northern lowlands, in rotation 
with oats and potatoes or barley and potatoes, particularly on the 
small farms, as it is adaptable to poor soils and varied climatic con- 
ditions (Fig. 34). The yields in the east, however, are not high. Its 
importance has decreased considerably in recent years, with the 
encouragement given to alternative fodder crops such as barley. 
Some of the grain is retained on the farms for the livestock, but 
much is sent to the flour mills, for rye provides half the grain used 
for bread. Despite the decreased area (8 per cent. less in 1939 than 
in 1933) larger yields, stimulated by fixed prices since 1933, have 
prevented any marked falling off in the harvest, the average for 
1933-37 (760,000 tons) being within 4 per cent. of that of the pre- 
ceding five years. Rye straw is an important by-product, being used 
in strawboard factories, and recently has been treated to make a 
palatable cattle fodder. 


Oats 


Oats, like rye, will stand a raw and damp climate, but do not grow 
well in great heat or drought, or on very sandy soils. ‘Thus although 
they are very widely grown, the more important areas are the Baltic 
region, the higher districts of the south, and the central region where 
the crop is frequently grown in rotation with wheat (Fig. 35). The 
highest proportion of arable sown to oats is on farms of 124 to 250 
acres. Like rye again, and for similar reasons, together with the 
decrease in the number of horses, the area has declined, the average 
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Fig. 34. Distribution of rye 
The highest proportion given to rye was 261% in Kreis Fraustadt, near Glogau. 
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Fig. 35. Distribution of oats 
The highest proportion given to oats was 19°6% in Kreis Grottkau, near Oppeln. 


Figs. 34-40 show the area under each crop as a proportion of the total area of the 
units for which they were calculated. The data are for 1927 or for 1932, but a rough 
check against the figures for 1938 indicates no significant mappable differences. 


The maps are based on Deutscher Landwirtschaftsatlas, Maps 22-29 (Berlin, 1934). 
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for 1933-37 being approximately 14 per cent. below that of the pre- 
ceding five years. Recently, however, it has begun to expand again 
with the demand for fodder. Most of the crop is consumed by live- 
stock on the farms, or is reserved for seed. 


Wheat 


Except in the poorest districts of the northern lowlands, and in 
the southern highlands, some wheat is grown throughout the country 
although yields vary considerably, and very little is grown on small 
farms. ‘The quality of the grain, however, suffers from the cool and 
damp climate, which is against the production of the ‘hard’ wheat 
required for the best white bread. Fair yields are obtained on the 
heavy soils of the lower Elbe and the coastal polders and marshes, 
but the best are obtained on clayey loams with an annual rainfall of 
less than 24 inches, that is, the drier portions of the Baltic region— 
eastern Schleswig-Holstein, Uckermark, and Pyritz—and the deep, 
well-drained soils of the Borderland (Fig. 36). ‘The southern margin 
of this wheat area extends into the highlands to an average altitude 
of 1,000 feet, and in places to 1,300 feet. Other wheat-growing dis- 
tricts are the sheltered Wetterau, with similar soils, and the dry and 
warm upper Danube valley, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Straubing, where the more southerly situation compensates for the 
higher altitude, although yields are not high. 

The production of home-grown wheat is insufficient to meet the 
demand for bread, and large quantities of rye are used. Before 
1933 there was also a considerable import of wheat which fluctuated 
in relation to the harvest. ‘To remove the dependence upon foreign 
imports, and to improve the condition of the farmers, who were 
severely hit by the economic depression, a guaranteed price was 
established in that year, and under state control the area sown each 
year has been regulated. As a result of these measures the area 
expanded considerably at first. Combined with an increase in yield 
of about 5 per cent., this has raised annual production from 4 million 
to 4% million tons; in the exceptional harvest of 1938 it reached 
5°6 million tons. The total consumption of wheat appears to have 
been held at around 44 million tons; in 1937 and 1938, however, 
considerable quantities were imported, presumably for storage. 


Barley 


Barley has a shorter growing season than wheat and gives better 
returns on poorer soil. It is therefore grown fairly extensively as 
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Fig. 36. Distribution of wheat (including spelt) 
The highest proportion given to wheat was 28:6% in Kreis Wanzleben, near 
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Fig. 37. Distribution of barley 
The highest proportion given to summer barley was 20:0°%, in Kreis Alney, near 
Worms ; that given to winter barley was 64% in Kreis Hildesheim. 


For source and explanatory note see p. 139. 
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a spring-sown crop throughout the Baltic region and the north-east 
generally, and in the south and south-west (e.g. the northern portion 
of the upper Rhine valley, Upper Bavaria, and the Danube valley) 
and as a winter-sown crop in the west Baltic region and central 
Germany (Fig. 37). ‘The best malting barley is grown in the sugar 
beet areas, particularly in Saxony and along the lower Saale. The 
area in spring barley has not varied much in recent years, partly 
owing to the decline in the demand for malting barley, which has, 
however, been checked by the restriction of imports. The main 
change has been the expansion of the acreage under winter barley 
which, assisted by the introduction of improved strains, has increased 
tenfold during the last thirty years. Stock raisers are encouraged 
to substitute barley for rye or foreign grains as fodder, especially 
for pigs. 


Potatoes 


Germany is one of the largest producers of potatoes in the world. 
With their preference for medium soils and a light rainfall, they are 
suited to the conditions of the northern lowland, and good crops are 
obtained on newly reclaimed land (Fig. 38). Artificial fertilizers 
have made possible a great expansion, particularly in the east. 
Although yields have been raised here in recent years, they are in 
general below those obtained in other parts of the country. Potatoes 
are also important in the higher districts of the centre and south, 
where conditions are against grain growing. ‘They are pre-eminently 
the crop of the smallest farms, which may have one-third of their 
arable given up to them. When prices fell to very low levels during 
the early thirties, immediate measures to assist the growers were 
imperative; these have been continued in the interests of self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs. As a result, the area increased by 10 per 
cent. between 1933 and 1939. As yields were also raised, the output 
rose from an average of 39 million tons in the years 1926-30 to 48 
million tons in 1934-38, and their use for a wide range of purposes 
has been encouraged. About one-quarter is used directly for human 
food, including 1? million tons of early potatoes grown mostly in the 
south and south-west. ‘The bulk of the crop (over 40 per cent.) 
is used for fodder, particularly for pigs. ‘The balance of the crop 
is used for the manufacture of potato spirit, starch, and industrial 
purposes. ‘The consumption of spirits declined considerably during 
the economic depression, after which the distilleries were obliged 
to use a higher proportion of potatoes, and the obligatory amount 
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of potato spirit in motor fuel was raised to 10 per cent. Small 
distilleries have been long established, particularly in the more 
isolated areas where the growers found difficulty in marketing 
their crop. 


Sugar beet 


Sugar from beet was first obtained on a commercial scale in 
Germany, and the country has been for long a leading beet sugar 
producer. As the beet does best on deep, well-drained soils with 
warm summer temperatures and a moderate, well-distributed rainfall 
during the growing season, the area of cultivation corresponds closely 
with that of wheat. The chief centre lies west and south of Magde- 
burg with other concentrations round Kéln and in the northern part 
of the upper Rhine valley, where the heaviest yields are obtained 
(Fig. 39). From 1918 until 1930 the cultivated area was steadily 
increasing, when the fall in world prices destroyed the export trade 
in sugar, and domestic consumption was beginning to decline 
(1929, 684 Ib. per head per annum ;_ 1935, 53 lb.). Consequently in 
1932 the area was restricted to three-fifths. However, with the 
advent of National Socialist rule, the expansion of the area re- 
started, partly owing to the importance attached to the crop in the 
rotation and the necessity it imposes for thorough, deep cultivation. 
An increase in yield of about 10 per cent., combined with this 
expansion, raised the average output from 11-2 million tons in 
1928-32 to 15°5 million tons in 1938. ‘The output of beet sugar 
in that year (2 million tons) had thus reached the level of pre-1914 
years, when Germany was a considerable exporter of sugar ; manu- 
facturers were therefore required to hold a surplus in reserve. The 
surplus of beet above the requirements of the factories is sliced and 
fed direct to cattle, the tops and the pulp from the factories being 
also available for this purpose. 


Mangolds 


Mangolds form a nutritive fodder for stock, and can be stored 
in large clamps. ‘The area sown has therefore increased since 1930 
(1938 : 2,013,310 acres). ‘They do not do well on acid soils, and are 
susceptible to frosts. Consequently little is grown on the northern 
plain, and they are pre-eminently a crop of the southern valleys 
and basins. As they do not require such rich and deep soils as sugar 
beet, distribution is considerably wider. Mangolds are important 
in the dairying districts near large centres of population, e.g. in 
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The highest proportion given to potatoes was 16°3°% in Kreis Koblenz 
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The highest proportion given to sugar beet was 9:8% in Kreis Hildesheim. 


For source and explanatory note see p. 139. 
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Saxony and the lower Rhineland, in the upper Rhine valley, and in 
the Main and Neckar basins. (Fig. 40.) 


Flax 


Flax was an important crop until the closing decades of the last 
century, when various causes, including east European competition, 
the popularity of other textile fibres, and trends in German agriculture, 
brought about a marked decline. In 1933, when state encouragement 
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Fig. 40. Distribution of mangolds 


The highest proportion given to mangolds was 10:0°% in Bezirksamt Ochsenfurt, 
near Wurzburg. 


For source and explanatory note see p. 139. 


was given to its cultivation, the area was scarcely 5 per cent. of that 
of fifty years earlier. The next year it had expanded to about 22,000 
acres and to 140,000 acres in 1937, when the output of fibre was 
34,000 tons. ‘The state also subsidized the building of retting plants 
in the producing districts, but difficulties were experienced in re- 
establishing efficient methods in face of the very sudden expansion. 
This perhaps accounts for the contraction of the area to 111,000 
acres in 1938. Fixed prices were also established for flax seed, as 
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part of the fats campaign, and oil mills were obliged to use a fixed 
percentage of home grown linseed. ‘The output of linseed in 1938 
was 22,800 tons. Flax is now grown in most parts of Germany, but 
particularly in the damper mountain districts, e.g. Silesia, where 
it had always maintained a footing and where approximately one- 
quarter of the area is located, the Frankenwald, the Fichtel Gebirge, 
and other districts of Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover. 


Hemp 


Hemp was always of less importance than flax, and during the 
depression its cultivation was practically abandoned. Similar 
measures were taken to restore it, and the area under this crop was 
trebled between 1935 and 1938 (31,320 acres), largely in Branden- 
burg. ‘The production of fibre in 1938 was 11,800 tons and of 
hemp seed 7,900 tons. 


Rape 

This crop has also been encouraged, to supplement the home 
production of vegetable oils, by a price about twice that of the 
world wholesale price. As a result, the area sown in 1938 (127,400 
acres) was ten times greater than that of 1932. It is mainly grown 
in the Baltic region—Schleswig- Holstein, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomerania. ‘The oils expressed from the seeds (Colza oil) are used 
mainly for lubrication. ‘The production in 1938 was 112,000 tons. 


Tobacco 


For the small holders on the fertile soils of southern and south- 
west Germany, tobacco is an important auxiliary crop, particularly 
along the Bergstrasse in Baden (cigar leaf) and to a lesser extent in 
Bavaria, mainly around Wurzburg. Producing areas outside the 
south-west are the Uckermark in Brandenburg, and the district of 
Gumbinnen in East Prussia. ‘The area cultivated by the individual 
grower is small; in 1938 there were 69,187 growers working a total 
area of about 33,000 acres, an average of less than half an acre. In 
recent years the tendency for the area to expand at the expense of 
other crops has been strictly controlled. Home production, at 
30,000 to 35,000 tons is equivalent to about a quarter of the con- 
sumption. Foreign imports, and changes in taste, reduced the area 
to one-third during the last sixty years. 
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Secondary Crops 


A considerable area is sown annually with secondary crops in 
addition to the main crops (Zwischenkultur), for example, fodder 
carrots with winter barley, clover with grain crops, or lupins with 
potatoes. Catch crops are also raised after the main harvest. It is 
claimed that a satisfactory crop of quick-growing potato or autumn 
beet can be obtained after an early-ripening winter wheat, and 
enthusiasts look forward to the ideal of two harvests a year. ‘These 
crops are grown mainly to supplement fodder supplies, or are 
ploughed in as green manure. About 34 million acres were thus 
sown in 1937 of which approximately 24 million acres were in fodder 
crops. 


Vine 

The vine was introduced into the upper Rhine valley by the 
Romans, and by the fifteenth century its cultivation had spread 
throughout Germany. Over much of the country, however, the 
grapes were small and the wine was poor and sour. The decline 
of the monasteries and the import of finer wines from southern 
Europe led to a gradual recession to within the climatic boundaries 
suited to the growth of the finest grapes. ‘This requires an early 
spring, absence of unseasonable frosts, a warm summer without too 
much cloud or rain, and a long warm and dry autumn. ‘Thus cultiva- 
tion is now practically confined to the basin of the upper Rhine and 
its tributaries, although some vineyards are still to be found in 
favoured areas to the north, for example in the valleys of the Saale, 
around Naumburg, the Elbe near Meissen, and the Oder at Griinberg 
and Zullichau. Bomst near the latter area, in 52° 10’ N., is the extreme 
point of cultivation, but most of the important areas lie around 
so°N. After climate, aspect and soil are dominant factors. The 
best vines grow on the weathered shales on sheltered southerly and 
westerly slopes, midway up the valley sides, which, particularly in 
the Mosel valley, have often been terraced for the purpose. Vine- 
yards are also found on level ground, as in Wirttemberg, but the 
grapes do not reach a high quality, as the sun’s warmth and the 
surface drainage are not so effective. 

Although the quantity of wine produced is small in comparison 
with that of France, the quality of the finest vintages is high. ‘The 
best are obtained near the climatic limits, consequently weather and 
disease hazards are high, and both quantity and quality vary greatly 


from year to year and also from district to district, for optimum 
GH (Germany) II 
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conditions are not the same for all varieties. Rhine wines, mostly 
white, are light, and the best are distinguished for their fine 
bouquet and flavour. ‘The most important district is the Rheingau, 
along the south-facing slopes of the ‘Taunus, which also affords pro- 
tection from cold winds, but even here only one-tenth of the area 
produces first-class wines. ‘The most notable are the Schloss 
Johannisberger, Steinberger, Rauenthaler Berg, Marcobrunn (from - 
near Haltenheim), Rtidesheimer, Geisenheimer, and Assmanns- 
hausen; the last is a red wine often equal to the finest Burgundy. 
The wine-growing district extends into the lower Main valley to 
include the Hochheim vineyards, from which the general English 
term, hock, for Rhine wines is derived. In Rhenish Hesse, the Bingen 
district produces strong wines (Scharlachburger), and Nierstein and 
neighbouring villages produce good quality wines. ‘The well- 
known Liebfraumilch comes from the environs of Worms. The most 
northerly area is the valley of the Ahr, but wines produced below 
Bingen are not of the highest standards. ‘The wines of the Mosel 
valley are generally lighter than those of the Rhine, and good vintages 
have a particularly delicate flavour. ‘They include the Bernkasteler, 
Brauneberger, and Dhroner Hofberger. Although much wine is 
produced in the upper Rhine valley—along the Bergstrasse in Baden, 
in Bavaria (Haardt or Palatinate wines, the best of which comes 
from Ruppertsberg and Deidesheim) and in Wiirttemberg—the 
quality is not in general high, and much is consumed locally. 

Sparkling wines are also manufactured; carbonic acid gas is 
generated in the bottles, which are stored for some years, when a 
quantity of cognac and sugar is added, according to the taste of the 
country to which the wine is to be exported. 

The holdings of wine growers are generally small in area, and a 
considerable proportion of them are given up to other crops. In 
1925 there were approximately 190,000 holdings with vineyards, of 
which 51 per cent. were under 4 acre and 94 per cent. less than 
24 acres in area. Their total area amounted to 227,000 acres, but the 
area actually under vines was 163,000 acres only. In 1937 the vine- 
yards (182,000 acres) were distributed thus: Bavaria, 50,500 acres ; 
Prussia, 40,000 acres; Hesse, 38,000 acres; Wurttemberg, 25,000 
acres; and Baden, 28,000 acres. ‘The yield of must was about 
554 million gallons, of which 53 per cent. was classed as very good. 
In 1935, on a slightly smaller area (177,000 acres) the yield was 
g14 million gallons, but of this 20 per cent. only was very good. 

‘The small size of most of the vineyards has led to co-operation 





Plate 33. Vineyards at Erden in the Mosel valley 


The vineyards are on the slopes of one of the spurs formed 
by the incised meanders of the river. The grapes are 
collected in deep tubular baskets which a man (in the right 


centre) is emptying into one of the wooden tubs. Note 
the oxen used for transport. 


Plate 34. ‘Terraced vineyards in the Ahr valley 


Terracing checks rapid run-off and soil erosion, and also increased the 
sunny slopes. 





area on 








Plate 36. Burning scrub near Niederdielfen in the Siegerland 


The scrub is fired as a preliminary for a short period of tillage. Small scattered 
oak bushes are left standing (see p. 133). 
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among the growers for the provision of casks and cellarage. The 
great variation in the quantity and quality of the harvest makes the 
position of the smaller growers uncertain. ‘The state, which is itself 
a large proprietor, has supported much research into the production 
of a good average vine capable of being widely grown, but vines of 
this type soon degenerate, and offer weak resistance to disease. 


Market Gardening and Fruit Growing 


Horticultural crops, grown for sale, are in the main confined to 
the south-west, where the climate and the many small holdings 
encourage this type of production. Developing first near the large 
centres of population, its expansion has been favoured by improved 
communications in fertile but more distant districts. Baden, the 
valleys of the Neckar, and the Main around Bamberg and Forcheim, 
the Kéln ‘ bay,’ and the Ruhr-Westphalian area are the chief horti- 
cultural areas. ‘They are, however, unable to meet entirely the 
demands of the dense populations, and formerly much horticultural 
produce was imported from the Netherlands. A zone of less intensive 
cultivation coincides with the climatic limit of wine growing along 
the northern margins of the central highlands, particularly along the 
margins of the Harz, the Weimar and Naumburg regions, the slopes 
of the Elbe above Dresden, and the morainic hills around Guben 
and Grinberg. Outside these two zones, Hamburg draws supplies 
from the market gardens of the Vierlande, and Berlin from those of 
Werden. Elsewhere in the regions of more continental climate, the 
field cultivation of vegetables is common. Centres associated with 
particular crops are Magdeburg, Stuttgart, and Dithmarschen for 
white cabbages, Brunswick and Mainz for asparagus, Colben and 
the Palatinate for onions, the Vierlande and Frankfurt-an-der-Oder 
for rhubarb, and Mombach for early salads. 

The distribution of intensive fruit cultivation corresponds very 
closely with that of horticulture, and the two are often combined. 
Through the south-west fruit trees are found among the arable land 
and in the meadows. In some parts, such as the Neckar valley, 
they have spread on to abandoned vineyards. All kinds of temperate 
fruit are grown, including sweet chestnuts and walnuts in the south- 
west. Wirttemberg is known for its orchards of apples and pears, 
from which the local beverages are made. Other apple-growing 
districts are the shores of the Boden See, central Baden, and the 
southern Taunus. Rhenish Hesse produces sweet cherries, Buhl and 
Kronberg grow plums for jam, the Neckar valley grows apricots 
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and peaches, and Kitzing produces cherries for Kirschwasser. ‘The 
quality of the fruit suffers from want of specialized cultivation and 
concentration on particular varieties, and much is consumed locally. 
The left bank districts of the Rhine are the chief exporters. Frank- 
furt and Mainz are important distributing centres, with jam and 
preserving factories. In central Germany orchards are distributed 
in much the same way as are the market gardens. ‘The fruit supplies 
of Berlin are drawn in part from the Zauch-Belzig and east Havelland 
orchards, where the numerous lakes moderate the climate and pro- 
vide a cheap means of transport. Similar factors account for the 
development of the apple orchards of the Alteland, the most northerly 
district of intensive fruit cultivation, which supplies Hamburg. 

Market gardening and fruit growing gave employment, in 1933, 
to 188,750 persons, the great majority (127,000) of whom were 
owners or members of their families. ‘The total number of holdings 
was 170,000, with an area of 44,500 acres. Most of them were very 
small, three-quarters not exceeding 24 acres, while 3,400 only 
exceeded 124 acres. 


Yields of Crops 


The average yields of grain crops in Germany are considerably 
lower than the high returns obtained in the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Denmark; they reflect the low proportion of naturally fertile 
soils. Except in the case of oats, the Netherlands yields are approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. higher. On the other hand, the German figures 
compare very favourably with those for France, being generally 
almost 50 per cent. higher. The German yields, in fact, correspond 
fairly closely with those obtained in Britain, the relative poverty of 
the soil being balanced by the employment of more labour and the 
heavier use of fertilizers in Germany. 


Yields in cwts. per acre, 1933-37 

















Sugar 
Rye | Wheat | Barley Oats beet Potatoes 
Germany. __:. | -13°6 17-7 16°6 15°8 239°8 130°6 
Netherlands . 18-6 23°6 22°8 19°0 Bi s03 151°9 (for food) 
Erancé 1% 9'2 12°2 Ti-4 rs 222°4 86°7 
United Kingdom 12°8 18:2 16°4 16:2 184°6 133°9 | 
Pelnd “is =x. 8:8 9°4 9°5 9:2 168°2 94°5 














Source: International Institute of Agriculture. Documentation for the European 
Conference on Rural Life, p. 20 (Rome, 1939), and International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1933 /34—-1938/39 (Rome, 1934-39). 
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Germany: Yields in cwts. per acre 














Rye Wheat Barley Potatoes 
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Source: Deutscher Landwirtschaftsatlas, p. 11 (Berlin, 1934), and International 
Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1933 /34-1938/39 (Rome, 1934-39). 


The figures in the above table are averages for five-year periods 
for the whole country; yields vary considerably from season to season 
and from district to district. The highest are obtained on the 
central zone west of the Elbe, and in the lower districts of the south, 
where the wheat yield sometimes exceeds 20 cwts. per acre. On 
much smaller and scattered areas, for example in Schleswig, similar 
yields are obtained. The yields decline somewhat in the eastern 
extension of the central zone, and in some districts they fall below 
the average for Prussia as a whole. On the lowlands to thé east of 
the Elbe, high wheat yields are obtained in a few areas of good soil 
in west Prussia and western Pomerania, but for the most part they 
are generally less than half those of the best farming districts, and 
little is therefore grown. The figures for rye show a similar distribu- 
tion. High yields are restricted to the best farmland of the centre 
and south; over much of the northern lowlands the returns are 
less than half the average for Prussia. Thus rye is the principal 
grain crop of the north and east, not because it yields well in these 
conditions, but because it is the sole crop that is worth cultivating. 
Much the same applies to most other crops. The yield of potatoes, 
for example, in the Magdeburg district is 50 per cent. above that 
of the higher and damper districts of the centre, such as the Black 
Forest. 

The annual variations in yield are mainly related to the unrelia- 
bility of the climate. A wet summer or autumn generally results in 
lower yields of grain, while the hay harvest is poor in dry seasons. 
In the five years 1934 to 1938 the yield of wheat in the best year 
was 33 per cent. higher than in the worst year; for rye, which with- 
stands fluctuations in weather better, the corresponding figure was 
23 per cent., and for potatoes it was 28 per cent. 

There is a factor of a different character which affects yields— 
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namely, the size of the farms. On holdings up to the 500 to 1,000 
acres class the yield generally increases with the size of the holding. 
The larger holdings can be worked more efficiently, while the smaller 
farmers may be handicapped by lack of machinery or capital. 

As a result of improved methods of farming much progress has 
been made in the last fifty years in raising yields. Cereal yields for 
the period 1933-37 were approximately 25 per cent. higher than 
those for 1893-95. Progress was steady up to 1914. After 1918, 
owing to the general decline in farming conditions, much of the 
gain was lost temporarily, but by 1938 yields had been raised to 
pre-1914 levels. With potatoes the advance has been very marked 
recently, the average for 1934-38 being over 20 per cent. above 
the 1914 level. 

This increase in yields has been largely due to heavier use of 
artificial fertilizers. ‘The following table shows how marked this 
has been since 1913. German farmers have been able to draw 
upon extensive supplies of potash. The increased use of nitrates 
is the result of lower prices following on the development of the 
technique of nitrogen fixation from the air. The temporary decline — 
in the use of phosphates is partly explained by the loss of the Lorraine 
deposits, but supplies were subsequently obtained from basic slag 
and from rock phosphates imported from North Africa and North 
America. The amount of fertilizers used naturally varies with the 
economic conditions of farming, as the figures for 1931-32 show. 


Consumption of Artificial Fertilizers 





Net content, in thousand tons 

















Nitrogen | Phosphoric acid | Potash 
FORGE SS 185 555 | 490 
1O23=2Ai Het Pas 255 167 538 
1931-32 ER ee 325 393 560 
LOSO-37 8. 2s 570 601 941 
1938-39 Rail ®Due 720 750 15250 











Source: Wagner, J., ‘Deutsche Landwirtschaft auf dem Wege zur Nahrfreiheit,’ © 
Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, vol. 6, p. 21 (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1938). 


GRASSLAND 


Permanent grassland predominates markedly over arable only in 
relatively few areas, apart from the natural pastures of the Alpine 
districts and portions of the cool and damper highlands of the south 
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and south-west (Fig. 41). In certain portions of the north-western 
polders and marshes, such as the lower Weser and Eiderstedt in 
Schleswig, the proportion rises as high as four-fifths. This pre- 
dominance, however, is not universal in this coastal zone, for in 
Dithmarschen and the strip between the Ems and Weser arable farm- 
ing on the rich marine clays is general, but the tendency here of late 
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200 Miles 
Fig. 41. Distribution of grassland 


Generalized from the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 17 
(Leipzig, 1937). 


The map shows the proportion which grassland forms of the total farmland. 
Note how the areas with a high proportion of grassland are largely confined to 
the river valleys. 


has been for the grassland to gain at the expense of the arable. This 
shift is also marked in the adjacent interior, within the limits of the 
oceanic climatic influences, including the western portions of the 
reclaimed heaths. ‘Thus large tracts of Hanover support dairy 
farms, and horse-rearing is important in Oldenburg. This grassland 
region is also spreading south and east into the Havelland and 
Sauerland. 
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On the northern lowland east of the Elbe, permanent pasture is 
restricted, especially in the arid and infertile southern districts. 
Good meadows, often irrigated, are found, however, along the 
valleys of the Urstromtiler, where the ground-water level is high, 
or the river swamps have been drained, e.g. the Havelland, the 
Warthebruch, and the Obra valley. On the Baltic coastlands up 
to one-third may be in pasture, particularly round the lower Oder 
and in East Prussia on the flats of the Pregel and Memel, which are 
among the chief horse-rearing districts of Germany. 

The highlands of the south and south-west are generally poor in 
grassland. Much of the area is forest clad, for example the Harz 
and the Thuringian Forest ; elsewhere, where the forest has been 
cleared, much is in arable, and fields, meadows, and forest are inter- 
mingled, as on the higher surfaces of the Bavarian Forest and of the 
Middle Rhine Highlands. Here pasture generally occupies less than 
one-fifth of the farmland. However, where the altitude or exposure 
is unfavourable to crops, the share of pasture rises, as on the Hohen- 
lohe plain, in Upper Wiirttemberg on the foothills of the Hohe Venn 
from Aachen to Veviers, and in the Bergische Land. In the basins, 
grassland is conspicuous along the damp valley bottoms, and on the im- 
permeable heavy Keuper and Lias of Upper Franconia and Swabia. 
The rolling morainic surface of the western Alpine foreland is another 
conspicuous area of grassland. In the Allgdu, including the summer 
pastures on the Almen, over one-half of the area is in grass. 

The relatively low proportion of meadow and natural grassland 
reflects the dominant position of arable farming. ‘The afforestation 
of areas which otherwise might have afforded grazing has also, to a 
lesser degree, contributed to this. In common with the tendency in 
all west European countries, the area in grass has been expanding in 
recent years, though not as rapidly as elsewhere. From 1914 to 
1919 this resulted from the interruption of imported supplies ot 
fodder; later the decline in world prices of grain quickened the 
turnover to the more profitable dairy and stock farming. This 
tendency has continued as part of the drive for self-sufficiency in 
meat, butter, and other animal fats, but the rate has been slower, as 
these requirements have had to be balanced against the production 
of cereals and other food crops, and against industrial needs. 

Of the total grassland, about two-thirds are meadows cropped for 
hay, and of these about 5 per cent. are irrigated. ‘The hay crop 
amounts to about 26 million tons. 

Meadows and grassland, however, are by no means the only 
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support of animal husbandry. Over considerable areas the stock 
is largely dependent on grain, roots, and fodder crops, particularly on 
the dairy farms which supply the industrial cities of central Germany. 
There are 8-9 million acres of rotation meadow and fodder crops. 
Clovers account for nearly half this area (3-7 million acres), and 
lucerne for 1 million acres; of the balance, root crops occupy over 
23 million acres, the most important being mangolds (2 million 
acres), and swedes (4 million acres). There must also be taken 
into account the considerable part of the grain harvest which is fed 
to stock—that is, most of the oats, two-thirds of the barley, and 
much of the rye. Finally, probably one-quarter of the potato crop 
is fed to pigs, and an increasing amount of sugar beet, apart from 
the pulp returned from the beet factories, is used to feed animals. 
This situation is further illustrated by the sources of the total farm 
income: approximately two-thirds is derived from live stock or 
their products, and one-third from cash crops. 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle 


In 1938 the number of cattle was approximately twenty millions ; 
half of these were cows, of which one in every four was used for 
work in the fields as well as for milk production. During the war 
of 1914-18 many cattle were slaughtered for. food or on account 
of the fodder shortage, but by 1928 the numbers had recovered to 
18-4 millions, which approximated to the pre-war level, and they 
reached a maximum of 20:5 million in 1937, when there was a severe 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease. Cattle are reared in most 
parts of Germany ; the more important regions have been indicated 
above in reference to the grasslands (Fig. 42). ‘Two-thirds of all 
cows are kept on farms of less than 50 acres. ‘There are two main 
breeds, the black and white Niedcrungsrassen of the north, bred for 
milk and beef, and the Hohenrassen of the highlands, which are used 
both as milch and as draught animals. 

The principal dairying areas are Schleswig-Holstein and the 
north-west generally, Wirttemberg, and the Alpine foreland. The 
smallholders of the south are better able to supply the necessary 
labour than are the larger farmers, although the scale of their opera- 
tions are necessarily limited and the output is not as high as it might 
be. In recent years there have also been difficulties in securing 
supplies of cheap fodder. ‘The average annual yield of milk per 
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cow was about 550 gallons in 1937 as compared with 700 gallons 
in Denmark, and 770 gallons in the Netherlands, but milk recording 
has now been made compulsory, and some advance has been effected. 
Between 1932 and 1938 the production of milk was raised by 7 per 
cent. Over half the output of milk was used for butter making, and 
only one-sixth was consumed as liquid milk off the farms. Formerly 
much of the butter was made on the farms, but since 1933 all the 
milk not consumed on the farm must be handled by a collecting depot 
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Fig. 42. Distribution of cattle 


The series of maps of livestock distributions (Figs. 42-45) shows the number of 
animals per 100 hectares (247 acres) of farmland. The data are for 1932, but 
maps for later years would probably show little, if any, difference. The maps are 
based on Deutscher Landwirtschaftsatlas, Maps 55, 57, 60, and 61 (Berlin, 1934). 


which distributes it to liquid consumers or to industrial dairies. As 
a result, the output of dairy butter almost doubled between 1932 and 
1938, so that of the 506,000 tons produced in 1938, dairy butter 
represented 410,000 tons. 

The price and distribution of the milk are closely controlled by 
the state, which has raised the profits of the dairy farmers by con- 
trolling imports, grading the domestic production, checking the con- 
sumption of margarine, upon which a customs duty and consumers’ 
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tax has been placed, and by endeavouring to keep down the price 
of fodder. ‘The producer-retailers of fresh milk pay a levy, half of 
which is used to compensate those supplying milk to the dairies 
at a lower price. Butter is also stored by the controlling body to 
smooth out fluctuations in the supply. 

The production of meat is a much less important branch of the 
cattle industry than is dairying, and the total consumption is less 
than half that of pig meat. Owing to the predominance of dairying, 
veal represents a high proportion. In 1937 the total amounted to 
1°3 million tons. Specialized beef production is a feature of the 
Holstein pastures and of the sugar beet areas, which, in addition to 
the large supplies of cattle feed available for fattening stock raised 
elsewhere, are well placed generally in respect to the great centres of 
consumption. Berlin, however, is mainly supplied by the farmers 
of the plains east of the Elbe. 


Pigs 

Pigs, like the cattle, were heavily slaughtered during the years 
1914-18, but their numbers had recovered to the pre-war level by 
1927, and they continued to expand up to a maximum of 25-9 millions 
in 1936. ‘The raising of pigs is one of the mainstays of the farmers 
on the lowlands, especially in Oldenburg, Hanover, and Westphalia 
(Fig. 43). Originally maintained on locally grown fodder and dairy 
by-products, their numbers expanded when supplies of foreign 
feeding stuffs became available through Hamburg and other north- 
western ports, and they found a ready market in the great industrial 
centres of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield. In later years they have, 
however, come to depend largely upon the home potato crop for 
at least half their food. As the potatoes are grown mostly east of 
the Elbe, there is now a tendency for pig raising to move eastwards, 
in order to save the cost of transporting the potatoes to the west. 
A large proportion of the potatoes are steamed in travelling boilers 
and then stored in silos until required, and the state has paid con- 
siderable subsidies towards providing the necessary equipment. Other 
centres of pig raising are the arable districts of central Germany, 
and, to a lesser extent, the small holdings of the south-west. The 
production of pig meat in 1937 amounted to 22 million tons. 


Sheep 


Until the third quarter of the last century, sheep formed an 
important element among German livestock—in 1873 they numbered 
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Fig. 44. Distribution of sheep 


For source and explanatory note see p. 156. 
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25 millions—and wool was a valuable export, particularly to Britain 
(cf. ‘Saxony’ cloth). With the loss of this market to the Australian 
wool-growers, the advent of better class overseas wool on the home 
market, and the reclamation of much of the heathland over which 
the flocks formerly grazed, numbers declined very considerably 
until the last few years, when home production has been encouraged. 
In 1932 the total was less than one-seventh of that in the seventies. 
A slow improvement then took place, and the number in 1938 was 
the highest since 1924. The sheep are now bred for meat as well 
as for wool; Merinos and Merino crosses comprise more than half 
the flocks. 

Sheep rearing is now of little importance in the south except in 
parts of Wiirttemberg and Middle Franconia north of the Jura, on 
which the flocks graze in the summer, returning to the arable districts 
for the winter (Fig. 44). The animals are raised chiefly on the large 
estates of the north and north-east, where farming is less intensive 
and there are wide tracts of arid grazing, and in the central zone 
of high farming in Anhalt and Saxony, where large quantities of 
fodder are available. The marshes of the north-west also carry 
sheep. 


Horses 


On the lowland pastures horse breeding is widespread, and the 
state has done much, through stud farms and stud books, to improve 
the various types. Among the principal districts breeding riding 
and carriage horses are East Prussia, Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
Holstein. The principal type of heavy horse for agricultural work 
is the Rhenish-German, of Brabant origin: lighter types include 
the Schleswig and the Pinzgau, which are bred in Bavaria and Silesia. 

By 1925 the number of horses (3-96 millions) had recovered to 
the 1914 level, but it has since declined slightly, to remain after 
1932 at about 33 millions. The horse remains important in farming, 
where it has to some extent displaced oxen and draught cows in the 
south, and the decline is mostly attributable to the development of 
motor transport in the cities. ‘The use of oxen, however, appears 
to have been increasing again in the last few years. 


Goats 


The keeping of goats is now encouraged, to make use of all scraps 
of grazing on the small holdings and the allotments around the large 
cities. ‘They are most numerous in the central districts and the 
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middle Rhineland (Fig. 45). The goats’ milk produced is roughly 
one-twentieth of the output of cows’ milk. After a decline from 
44 millions in 1920 the numbers have been stabilized at about 
24 millions. 
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Fig. 45. Distribution of goats 


For source and explanatory note see p. 156. 


NATIONAL Foop SUPPLIES 


? 


The average consumption per head of the principal foodstuffs 
in Germany and Great Britain is shown below. In Germany twice 
as much potatoes and over Io per cent. more bread were consumed 
per head, and considerably more margarine and cheese. In contrast, 
the consumption of meat, mainly pork, was only two-thirds, and that 
of sugar was only one-half of the British amounts. ‘The milk con- 
sumption was slightly higher in Germany, but that of vegetables 
and fruit was lower, partly owing to the restriction on imports of 
sub-tropical fruits. In general, therefore, Germany relied more on 
foods of vegetable origin than on those of animal origin. Supplies 
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of pork were very largely derived from potato-fed swine, and further 
fat was obtained from margarine manufactured from vegetable oils. 


Consumption of Foodstuffs in lb. per Head per Year 
(average 1934-38) 
Germany United Kingdom 


Bread and flour (as flour) . 222 197 
POtAtOES soi eho) tp btes 598 210 
Usaha ee a Ge ee RO 109 
Beehandivealy— i Mi. ae 66 
DOG ry ice) wan, ic od Sprites OS 48 
PPEMedicer - slurs ys LOO 143 
Walk eallons)et6 AS 7M Ol 2k 20 
Uebel rei ingens eo: becewete pee. OMA: 22 
Miaegarine 65. -,6 «2 > F555 8 
CGheese eo Aone, ee oO O's 
Begs (number) . <0 v7 ac 226 53 


Source: Yates, P. L., Food Production in Western Europe, p. 546 (London, 
1940). 


On the whole it would appear that the British diet was more 
varied and richer in the protective foods. ‘The German diet, however, 
was plainly designed in the interests of national self-sufficiency. 
As has been seen, without large imports of fodder the numbers of 
cattle could not be greatly increased. ‘The problem was one of 
making the most efficient use of the available resources, and this was 
very largely being achieved. It is estimated that an acre yields 6 
million calories in the form of potatoes, 3 millions in the form of 
wheat, 2 millions as milk, and only 300,000 as meat. ‘The pig, 
moreover, is said to be the most efficient transformer of foodstuffs 
into meat. ‘The contrast between the German and British diets had 
the result that while approximately 1-6 acres were required to sup- 
port one British consumer, a very slightly larger area would feed two 
Germans. 


WORKING POPULATION 


According to the census of 1939, 9 million persons were per- 


_ manently employed in agriculture. ‘I'wo features of the composition 


of this labour force are conspicuous: firstly, the high proportion of 
landholders and members of their families, which form over three- 
quarters of the total, and the correspondingly low proportion of hired 
labour ; secondly, the large share taken by women in farm work, 
partly exaggerated perhaps by the fact that the wives of holders 
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_ were classified as permanent workers. Just over one-half of those 
returned as full-time farm workers were women, the proportion 
being greatest on the smallest holdings. 

The paid workers numbered just under 2 millions, of whom more 
than one-third (36 per cent.) were women. ‘These workers fall into 
two classes: rather more than half are Gesinde, that is, farm servants 
living in, and receiving a small wage in addition to their keep. 
Three out of every four of these work on farms of 124 to 125 acres, 
that is, they supplement the family help, and the proportion of 
women is high. On the other hand, three-quarters of the day 
labourers, mainly men, are on farms of more than 125 acres. Many 
of these also have small plots of their own, and except that they have 
house rent to pay, their position is often little inferior to that of the 
smaller farmers. 

In addition, much temporary labour is employed. In the root and 
sugar-beet districts especially, there is a heavy seasonal demand for 
extra help. ‘This was formerly met by local migratory labour, such 


as the so-called Sachsengdnger. ‘The rural exodus, which became — 


marked in the seventies and eighties, cut down this source greatly, 
and reliance had to be placed on foreign migratory labourers from 
eastern Europe, especially Poles. After 1930 the entry of foreign 
workers was prohibited, but owing to the labour shortage it was 
found impossible to maintain the ban. In 1939 about 800,000 
persons were temporarily employed, a high proportion of whom 
were foreign seasonal labourers or girls doing their labour service 
on farms: in that year there were 100,000 more temporary women 
workers than in 1933. ‘The density of agricultural population com- 
pares with that of other countries as follows : 


Density of Agricultural Population 























Density per square Density per square 
mile of mile of 
Total agri- Total agri- 
Cultivated | cultural Cultivated | cultural 
area area area area 
Netherlands. 158 73 Germany << . 119 85 
bata) 1, 148 106 Czechoslovakia . 114 83 
Poland... . 140 104 Terasiee sn ow 85 ay 
Roumania . 148 117 Denmark . . 54 44 
|Belerum. £39 85 United Kingdom 67 18 | 














Source: International Institute of Agriculture: Documentation for the European 
Conference on Rural Life, p. 18 (Rome, 1939). 
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The Rural Exodus 


Despite the protection afforded to agriculture, the encouragement 
of internal colonization, and legislation to improve the status of the 
countryman, the rural population has declined steadily since the 
industrial expansion in the latter half of the last century. In 1882, 
42 per cent. of the working population were engaged in agriculture; 
in 1933 the proportion was 29 per cent. During this period the 
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Fig. 46. Distribution of agricultural population 


Based on Deutscher Landwirtschaftsatlas, Map 2 (Berlin, 1934). 


The map shows the proportion which those employed mainly in agriculture and 
forestry, together with their dependants, form of the total population. ‘The map 
refers to the rural population since towns with over 10,000 inhabitants were ex- 
cluded from the calculations. The data are based on the census of 1925. 


absolute decline in the number of men employed was almost one 
million, or 17 per cent. The attention paid by the state to farming 
interests, however, would appear to have checked this movement, 
for the relation between labour and farmed area has remained 
relatively high for western Europe. In so far as this decline is 
the result of more economic units and a higher return per worker, 


it is not necessarily an unfavourable movement. ‘The state, however, 
GH (Germany) 1Z 
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having always attached importance to the absolute numbers of the 
rural population, has not regarded it in this light. But its efforts, 
especially in recent years, to reduce the gap between the standard 
of living in town and country, the root cause of the movement, have 
not been successful. It is noticeable that the drift is equally pro- 


nounced both from the more backward east and from the small — 


holdings of the south-west. At the beginning of the Nationalist 
Socialist regime workers were forbidden to leave the land, but the 
demands of industry caused this prohibition to be raised, with the 
result that the exodus to the cities was resumed as strongly as ever. 
The totals of the censuses of 1933 and 1939 do not permit close com- 
parisons, owing to differences in classification, but they do show 
that decline has occurred. On the full-time holdings, family helpers 
had decreased by 720,000, or 17 per cent., the male workers being 
less by nearly one-quarter. It is noticeable that the decline on the 
characteristic family holdings of 25 to 125 acres was below this 
average. Similarly there was a decrease in the numbers of the 
Gesinde, amounting to more than 200,000. Here again the loss was 
mainly among the men. Altogether, well over a million permanent 
workers must have left the land between 1933 and 1939. 


LAND ‘TENURE AND RECLAMATION 
Size of Holdings 


In 1939 there were approximately 3,200,000 holdings of more 
than 14 acres, including holdings partly or entirely in woodland. 
The total area was 123 million acres, of which approximately one- 
third was woodland. Of these holdings some 1-1 million of the 
smallest (14 to 124 acres) were not the main occupation of the holders, 
so that the number of true farms was probably just over 2 millions. 
Many of the very small plots are cultivated by industrial workers in 
their spare time. ‘This is particularly the case in the Rhineland and 
the south-west, especially Wiirttemberg and Baden. ‘Though this 
class below 124 acres (Kleinbetriebe) is important numerically (54 
per cent.); it accounts for only 8-2 per cent. of the area. The 
medium peasant holdings (Mittelbduerliche Betriebe) of 124 to 50 
acres represent about one-third of the number of holdings and 
one-quarter of the area. They are for the most part worked almost 
entirely by the holders and their families. ‘The large peasant holdings 
(Grossbduerliche Betriebe) of 50 to 250 acres (11 per cent. of the 
numbers, 28 per cent. of the area) are worked by the families with 
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some additional help. The large estates (Grossbetriebe) of 250 acres 
and over, although they form only 1 per cent. of the number of 
holdings, account for no less than 38 per cent. of the area. They 
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Fig. 47. Farm holdings by size and output 


Based on diagrams in Yates, P. L., Food Production in Western Europe, pp. 439 
and 521 (London, 1940). 

The upper part of the diagram shows the proportion of the total agricultural 
land held in farms of different sizes in Germany as compared with some other 
European countries. The lower part of the diagram refers to Germany alone. It 
illustrates the proportion which the holdings in the several size-groups contribute 
to the total area and the total agricultural output. The figures of area differ 
from those given in the text since they refer to farmed land only and do not include 
forests, etc. The black portions of the output blocks indicate the proportion of 
the total German output consumed on the farms; the remaining white portion 
represents the proportion marketed. 


employ over nine-tenths of the non-family workers. Estates over 
2,500 acres are mostly in forest, and are, in great part, the property 
of the state. 
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The distribution of the various categories varies considerably 
from region to region, according to historical development, inheri- 
tance customs, type of production, and proximity to centres of 
population (Fig. 48). In the west and south-west the holdings are 
customarily divided among the heirs on succession; the mild 
climate, generally fertile soil, and the markets offered by the cities, 
make it possible for a family to exist on a relatively small area of 
land. In the Rhine Province, Hesse, Wiirttemberg, and Baden, 
holdings of 5 to 124 acres are more prominent than elsewhere in 
Germany, and represent about one-third of the total in those regions. 
Medium-sized holdings are also conspicuous here, as well as in 
Oldenburg, Saxony, and Thuringia. 

The north-west is predominantly an area of large peasant farms, 
partly on account of the predominance of pasture, and partly because 
the farms are not divided on succession. Approximately seven- 
tenths of Oldenburg and Schleswig-Holstein are in holdings of 25 
to 250 acres; in Hanover and Westphalia the proportion so held is 
rather more than one-half. ‘The big estates are found mainly in 
the north and north-east, where frontier conditions, the relative 
poverty of the soil and the rigour of the climate have favoured 
extensive rather than intensive methods of cultivation, and the 
growing of grain for export. ‘The absence of large centres of popula- 
tion also reduces the demand for small holdings. Three-fifths of 
the land in Mecklenburg, and from 45 to 55 per cent. of East Prussia, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Silesia are in estates of over 250 
acres. ‘The proportion of large estates is also above the average for 
the country as a whole in districts of intensive, highly capitalized, 
and mechanized farming, for example, in Anhalt (50 per cent.), 
Brunswick (44 per cent.), and Hessen-Nassau (44 per cent.), but in 
Saxony, Bavaria, and the west generally, large estates are rare. 

A comparison of the census results for 1933 and 1939 shows that 
the tendency is for the medium-sized holdings, from 25 to 500 acres, 
to increase in number, while the larger and smaller holdings decline. 
The highest increase, apart from the very small plots, took place in 
the 25 to 50 acres class (7-7 per cent. by number) and 50 to 125 acres 
class (5-4 per cent.); the greatest decline was in the 5 to 124 acres 
class (4:3 per cent.). ‘This tendency appears to have been in progress 
since the eighties, and represents the evolution of the type of holdings 
most economically worked by family labour. It is also noticeable 
that while the total number of holders whose main occupation was 
farming decreased, their numbers on these holdings of 25 to 125 
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acres was increasing. ‘I‘his tendency was encouraged by the schemes 
of peasant settlement, and was in fact most prominent where these 
were being carried out. Holdings of the 25 to 50 acres class increased 
in number by 33 per cent. in Mecklenburg, 12 per cent. in Hanover, 
and 10:9 per cent. in Silesia. 

Owing to the proportion of small-sized holdings, their scattered 
character, and the comparative abundance of labour, German 
agriculture until recent years was not highly mechanized. By 1933 
a fair amount of field machinery was in use, the number of mowing 
machines for example (1,300,000) was approximately equal to the 
number of holdings over 124 acres, but reaper binders (200,000) 
were not widely used. Most of these, together with the 23,000 
tractors, were probably employed on the larger farms of the wheat 
and beet districts of central Germany. Power from oil and electric 
motors was, however, used for a variety of farmyard tasks, such as 
threshing (765,000 power threshers) and root slicing, especially 
where water power is available in the centre and south of the country. 
Between 1933 and 1939, when labour scarcity became acute and 
higher production was demanded, the progress of mechanization 
was more rapid, and implement firms produced machines adapted 
to small farms. The number of tractors increased to 66,000; that 
of reaper binders increased by 60 per cent., and that of potato 
harvesters by 30 per cent. Electric motors also increased by 40 per 
cent., this increase being most marked on the medium-sized farms 
of 50 to 250 acres. ‘The methods employed to meet the fodder 
shortage are reflected in the large increase in the use of silos which 
was encouraged by state subsidies. In contrast to the 14,000 fodder 
silos in use six years earlier, there were, in 1939, green fodder silos 
on 144,000 holdings, and an additional 194,000 potato silos. 


Consolidation of Holdings 


The fragmentation of holdings which is characteristic of many 
areas is related in part to the former extension of the three-field 
system, and in part to the custom of sub-division of property on 
its passing to heirs, which prevails specially in the Rhineland and 
the south-west. The high price of land in productive and advan- 
tageously placed areas also encourages the splitting up of holdings. 
In Baden, for example, a seven-acres farm consists, on the average, 
of sixteen parcels of land. ‘Throughout northern Germany and 
Prussia much consolidation was carried out in connexion with the 
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agrarian reforms of the early nineteenth century, and special legisla- 
tion was not introduced until 1872. Before 1914, strips were being 
reallocated on about 125-150 thousand acres annually in Prussia. 

An important advance was made by the law of 1920, when the 
state was empowered to act on the request of one-quarter of the 
owners of land requiring consolidation. In other parts of the country 
there were various restrictions on excessive sub-division, but these 
were not very effective. ‘The position was entirely altered by the 
Land Consolidation Act of 1936, which applied to the whole country. 
Under this Act the consent of holders was no longer required. The 
officials of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture were empowered 
to proceed by decree after consultation with the provincial Peasant 
Leader. By 1930, strips had been reallocated on approximately two- 
thirds of the farmland of Saxony, and on almost one-third of Bavaria 
and Wirttemberg, but in Baden the proportion was less than one- 
fifth. A varying proportion of the cost was borne by the owners, 
but this could be very largely covered by the surrender of land. 
Between 1933 and 1938 some 14 million acres were dealt with, but 
it is estimated that 15 million acres, or one-sixth of the farmland, 
still require restripping, and of this one-quarter is in the Prussian 
Rhineland. In 1940 the ratio between the number of plots within 
the consolidated areas before and after restripping was 2°5 to 1. 


Land Settlement 


In marked contrast with the fragmented holdings of some areas 
are the large estates which are specially characteristic of the north- 
east and east of the country. ‘The sub-division of large estates into 
peasant farms is part of the state programme to check the exodus to 
the cities, and to counterbalance the expansion of Polish influence in 
the east. Settlement companies, working under the Reichsnahrstand, 
prepare the holdings for settlement and advance part of the necessary 
capital. As the remainder must be found by the intending settler, 
farm workers are precluded from sharing in this scheme. Between 
1919 and 1938 some 78,000 farms, with a total area of 3 million 
acres, were established mainly in the eastern provinces, but also to 
a lesser extent in Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, and the south-west. 
The annual average was highest in the years 1930-32. In 1932 the 
total was nearly 9,000, owing to the embarrassment of many of the 
large estates during the economic depression. 

Although this movement was in accord with National Socialist 
ideas, progress was slower after 1933 ; less than 2,000 farms were 
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set up In 1937, and under 1,500 in 1938. ‘The explanation given 
was that the rise in agricultural prices had advanced the cost of 
land, and reduced the number of farms for sale. ‘The land acquired 
in 1938 cost, on the average, more than twice as much as in 1932. 
Other contributory causes were the reluctance of the authorities to 
break up large-scale units into less efhcient peasant holdings, and 
the political influence of the Junkers. ‘The settlers have a difficult 
struggle to establish themselves in the early years and many are 
forced to give up. ‘To reduce this risk, care has been taken in recent 
years to raise the average size of the new holdings; those created in 
1937 and 1938 averaged 48 acres in area, as compared with 26 acres 
for the period 1919-32. During the six years to 1938, a total of 
88,776 holders and their families were established on the land. 

In addition to new farms, a policy of enlarging very small holdings 
to make them more self-supporting was pursued; in this way about 
19,000 small farms received additions totalling 93,go00o acres in 


1937-38. 
Reclamation and Improvement of Land 


The bringing of new areas under cultivation has been a continuous 
activity of German peasants and colonists in various forms, e.g. the 
clearing of forest and woodland and the beginnings of the reclama- 
tion of the coastal marshes in the medieval period, the drainage and 
cultivation of the infertile tracts of the north-eastern lowlands begun 
by the Electors of Brandenburg with the help of foreign experts, 
and the more recent improvement of existing farmland by drainage 
and river control. About one million acres of marshland and over 
3 million acres of other land remained unproductive in 1938. 

In the nineteenth century a Zentralmoorkommission, with an 
experimental station at Bremen, was established in Prussia, and in 
conjunction with various reclamation unions much waste was brought 
into cultivation. After 1919 the work was accelerated, and in the 
next ten years about 7 million acres were reclaimed. ‘The early 
years of the National Socialist regime witnessed much activity in 
the extension and improvement of the farmland, much of the work 
being done by the Labour Service Corps. Between 1933 and 1938 
some 5 million acres were dealt with; this figure includes 257,000 
acres of waste and 50,000 acres of marsh reclaimed, but the greater 
part represents land improved in value by dyking, control of rivers, 
drainage, and irrigation. It is estimated that about 30 per cent. 
of the total farmland would be improved with more adequate 
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drainage, the need being greatest in Bavaria (48 per cent), Pomerania, 
Lower Silesia, and Hanover. ‘This work is now carried out by 
corporations, Wasser-und-Bodenverbdnde, with the sanction of the 
Reich Minister. In addition to supplying labour, the state and 
other public bodies meet about half the costs. 


Agricultural Credit 


Up to 1914 the price of land, on account of the protection afforded 
to agriculture, was probably rising in varying degree throughout 
Germany, and this was accompanied by a rise in the indebtedness 
of the farmers. Long-term credit was obtained through the usual 
public and private sources; short-term credit was obtained, especially 
in the south-west, from co-operative banks of the Raiffeisen type 
(see p. 454). During the period of inflation after 1918 much of the 
debt was paid off, but with the advent of the economic slump it 
increased very rapidly again, and at high rates of interest. Forced 
sales became very frequent, and on those farms which escaped, soil 
conditions, equipment, and stock detericrated. The state was thus 
obliged to come to the asistance of the farmers, who, apart from the 
stimulus of the rise in prices, could not respond to the production 
drive without re-equipment and an adequate supply of working 
capital. In 1933, therefore, a complex measure, resembling the 
Osthilfe (see Volume II, pp. 264-68), given earlier to the farmers of 
the east, was introduced with the object of liquidating the old debt 
and limiting new loans, as far as possible, to productive outlay. A 
reduction of the rate of interest was enforced, and in some cases 
part of the debt was cancelled in return for the surrender of land. 
The effect was virtually to make the state, through the Rentenbank 
(see pp. 6-7), the principal creditor. One in six of all farms are said 
to be in receipt of assistance from this source. Subsidies for the 
repair of buildings, renovation and extension of equipment, and 
wages of land helpers have also been granted. The total debt, 
however, continued to increase (13,000 million marks in 1934), but 
owing to lower interest rates and the increased value of production, 
the relative burden was easier. In 1934, it represented 10 per cent. 
of the total agricultural production, as against 14 per cent. in 1931. 


THE STATE AND AGRICULTURE 


In Germany the support of agriculture has always been regarded 
as a duty of the state, and governmental influence upon its 
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development has grown steadily. In preceding paragraphs some- 
thing has already been said of the control it now exerts upon 
production, markets, and prices, and of legislation in respect of 
land tenure, consolidation of holdings, reclamation and settlement. 
Reference should also be made here to its support of research and 
education, ranging from winter continuation schools which provide 
youths in rural districts with elementary technical training, to the 
twelve agricultural colleges attached to universities. ‘The National 
Socialist government has also organized Bauernschule, with the 
object of implanting their theories in the peasantry, and an extensive 
scheme of lectures and demonstration plots to popularize the results 
of the most recent agricultural research. 

With the rapid expansion of German industry and exports in the 
second half of the last century, fiscal policy tended at first towards 
free trade. Nevertheless, agriculture has rarely been left to face, 
without state support, the competition of foreign imports. Duties 
on agricultural imports were reimposed by Bismarck in 1879, and 
their reduction by Caprivi’s commercial treaties of 1892-94 was so 
vigorously opposed by the Agrarian Party that on their expiry, ten 
years later, a high import tariff was established. Under the Weimar 
republic, which maintained protection, various devices such as 
control of imports, monopolies of particular commodities, and price 
regulation were instituted to meet the world slump in prices. ‘The 
elaborate National Socialist regimentation of agriculture, there- 
fore, is merely the intensification of earlier methods in order to 
achieve a more complete self-sufficiency than was formerly envisaged. 
All the ramifications of the system, with the changes required to 
adjust it to experience gained through a process of trial and error, 
cannot be detailed here, but the underlying principles and the general 
machinery may be briefly indicated. It should be realized that the 
scheme is not intended to be judged by the standards of orthodox 
economics ; social, political, and military considerations are given 
greater weight. A self-sufficient and independent farming com- 
munity is desired since the peasantry is considered to form the 
healthiest element in national life, to be politically more stable than 
the urban populations, and to be the basis of national war effort. 

Self-sufficiency in foodstuffs implies the elimination of imports 
and the concurrent stimulation of home production. The latter 
could be secured only by raising prices to the producers above those 
of the depression, when farmers were driven from the land or were 
burdened with debt. In the case of many commodities the prices 
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had to be raised much above ruling world prices. At the same time 
it was desirable to prevent a general increase of prices to consumers. 
This was attempted by controlling retail prices and by reducing the 
costs of distribution through the reorganization of the markets, 
control of freight rates, the elimination of redundant retailers, con- 
centration and redistribution of the processing centres, and storage 
of surpluses. ‘To secure equality of distribution it also became 
necessary to control the flow of produce to various parts of the country. 
The general principle was evolved of establishing a ‘ bottle neck’ for 
each commodity, so that production could be checked and distri- 
bution controlled. 


The Reichsnahrstand 


The machinery employed was the Reichsndhrstand, which was 
established in 1933. ‘This was a national corporative body, and was 
the earliest and most comprehensive of these units of National 
Socialist policy (see pp. 515-9). 

Membership of the Reichsnahrstand is compulsory for all individuals 
and organizations concerned with the production, processing, and 
distribution of agricultural commodities, including forestry, wine- 
growing, and fisheries. Its expenses are largely met by levies and 
fees from its members. It is distinct from the Reich Ministry for 
Food and Agriculture, which exercises independently those functions 
allotted to it by law. The Ministry deals, for example, with 
international relations, being responsible for the four government 
monopolies which control imports and exports, and for the main- 
tenance of reserves. It also carries out the land consolidation 
programme. | 

The Reichsnéhrstand is regarded as a comprehensive professional 
body charged with advancing the common interests and welfare of 
its members, with due regard to the over-riding interests of the state. 
At its head is the Rezchsbauernfiihrer, who is usually also the Reich 
Minister for Food, and associated with him is an advisory council 
and a farm committee composed of nominated regional and local 
leaders. ‘The organization is on a regional basis, ranging from the 
twenty regional associations (Landesbauernschaften), corresponding 
to the old chambers of agriculture, down to the local branches 
(Ortsbauernschaften). ‘The administrative department is organized 
in three main sections, dealing with (i) the man, (ii) the farm, and 
(iii) the market. The first section deals with rural welfare in general, 
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including relations between employers and labourers, education, 
preservation of country traditions, marriage endowments, etc. ‘The 
second is concerned with the development of various branches of 
agriculture, farm management, scientific research, and land improve- 
ment. 

The third section is undoubtedly the most important and the 
key to structure of the industry. ‘Through the Central Marketing 
Associations and the Fodder Control Office it enforces control of 
prices, distribution, and standardization of produce. It has also 
absorbed to all intents the functions of the producer co-operative 
societies and the credit banks. ‘The marketing associations are 
organized vertically, and each commodity is controlled at every 
stage from producer to consumer. 

In considering the general results of this policy there must be 
noted on the credit side the increase of home production, the im- 
provement in the condition of the farmers and in their equipment, 
and the prevention of a general rise in prices. On the other side 
is to be set the complex bureaucratic system of officials, licences, 
and returns, which removes responsibility entirely from the farmers, 
the state subsidies, which are in effect concealed rises in price, and 
what is perhaps most significant, the continued exodus from the 


land. 


War-TIME DEVELOPMENTS, 1939-43 


Under the National Socialist regime the agricultural output of 
Germany had increased by 15 per cent between 1932 and 1938. 
Germany was virtually self-sufficient in bread grain, potatoes, meat, 
and milk, but imported two-fifths of her oils and fats, and one-tenth 
of her protein fodder. She started the war with her agricultural 
resources well organized, and her position was strengthened by the 
very good harvests of 1938 and 1939. During the war, economy in 
labour, fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and mechanical equipment have 
had to be practised, but despite these measures agricultural produc- 
tion has been well maintained, and there have been, on the whole, 
relatively few changes. Although the output of animal produce fell 
slightly, the production of most crops has declined little, and in 
some cases has even increased. ‘The following table summarizes 
the available details of crop acreages and estimated output in Greater 
Germany (including Austria and the Sudetenland). 
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Crop Acreages, Yields, and Livestock, 1935-43 
Average Average 
: 1935-8 | 1942 1943 | 1935-8 | 1942 1943 
Acreage in thousands Harvests in thousand tons 
Rye ¥2,230 9,400 | I1,100 8,350 6,000 8,000 | 
Oats . : 7,980 8,600 7,900 6,500 6,600 5,900 
Wheat and spelt 6,050 4,700 5,700 5,450 3,700 4,600 
Barley 4,720 4,200 4,'700 4,100 3,600 3,100 
Potatoes F780 9,100 7,900 | 53,000 | 58,000 | 45,600 
Sugar beet 1,210 1,530 1,480 | 15,000 | 17,000 | 16,500 
Number in thousands 
Horses 3,800 3:450 3,400 
Cattle 23,500 | 22,920 | 22,900 
Cows. 12,200 | 12,120 12,100 
Pigs 27,08 | 175980 | 10,000 
Sheep 4,800 5,890 5,800 
Goats. 3,200 2,880 2,800 

















Based on official estimates. 


Thus the main changes have been an increase in the acreage given 
to potatoes and sugar beet and a small decrease in the area under 
wheat and rye. The numbers of livestock have been well maintained 
except for a marked decline in the number of pigs, which became 
necessary because their food demands, especially of barley, potatoes, 
and skimmed milk, compete with human needs. 


Crop Acreages and Harvests 


The chief natural factor in agricultural production in Germany 
during the war was the early autumn frosts and hard winter of 1941-42 
which started a train of events that affected many branches of farming. 
Until then German food supplies were more than adequate, and, in 
addition, stocks of food, animal oils, and livestock were acquired 
from occupied countries. By 1941 these supplies had been largely 
exhausted, and the extension of the war to Russia stopped imports, 
especially of oil seeds, not only from the U.S.S.R., but also from the 
Far East. ‘The effects of the hard winter of 1941-42, added to these 
developments, made the situation much less easy. 

The frosts of 1941-42 killed much winter grain in northern and 
eastern Germany, and economy measures became imperative, 
although bread rationing had already been introduced, mainly for 
‘purposes of control. In February 1942 the milling percentage was 
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raised to go, and two months later it was announced that bread 
grain would be fully milled; the ration was also reduced by about 
10 per cent. (or $-lb.). ‘The smaller harvest of 1942 led to the addi- 
tion of barley to bread flour in the ratio of 20 per cent. barley, 35 
per cent. wheat, and 45 per cent. rye. 

These developments resulted in an increased consumption of 
potatoes, which remained unrationed. But the early frosts in the 
autumn of 1941, and the severe winter which followed, had so 
damaged both the crop and the stores in clamps that potato rationing 
had also to be introduced in the spring of 1942, and has continued 
in force; human consumption of potatoes was reduced by 25 per 
cent. ‘The damage to winter grain and rape seed caused an increase 
in the area planted with potatoes in the spring of 1942, and the 
ensuing harvest was so good that the ration was doubled. In the 
spring of 1943 the area sown to grain returned to normal, and the 
acreage under potatoes was reduced, but, owing to drought, yields 
were low and the ration had to be reduced by 20 per cent. 

The acreage under sugar beet has continued to increase, and 
supplies of sugar have been well maintained. ‘The ration has been 
cut slightly at times, but this has been compensated by an increased 
jam ration, and sugar for jam-making has always been available. 
The acreage under oil seeds has also increased, from 320,000 acres 
in 1939 to 500,000 acres in 1940-41, and to 750,000 acres in 1941-42. 

Vineyards also suffered from the hard winters of 1939-42, while 
the frosts of 1939-40 so damaged fruit trees that the fruit harvest 
since then has been only about one-half that of 1939. 


Livestock 


Before the war, Germany was largely self-sufficient in feeding stuffs 
other than concentrates, especially oil-cake. ‘The cutting of supplies 
brought by sea, and especially of Russian supplies after 1941, together 
with the increased human consumption of potatoes, the use of barley 
for bread flour, the raising of the milling percentage of grain, and 
the larger human consumption of skimmed milk (as a result of the 
prohibition of the use of whole milk except for children and expectant 
mothers), has led to reduced fodder supplies. It has been estimated 
that the import of fodder grain from other countries has probably 
been only about one-half of the pre-war amounts, and that the total 
supply of oil-cake has been only about one-quarter of the pre-war 
total. 

In spite of the short supply of fodder the reduction in the number 
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of cows has been small, but owing to the lack of concentrated feeding 
stuffs the milk yield per cow has fallen slightly, although the decline 
in total production has been only from 29 to 27 million tons between 
1938-39 and 1942-43. Milk production has, however, been rigidly 
controlled, consumption by men and beasts has been reduced, and 
much more milk has been converted into butter. ‘The output of 
butter increased from about 550,000 tons in 1939-40 to about 
700,000 tons in 1942-43, and the butter ration was increased after 
the outbreak of war. At the outbreak of war the number of pigs 
was very high, and during the first year they were reduced by 15 
to 20 per cent. The results of the poor grain harvest of 1942 led 
to difficulties in the supply of fodder potatoes, so that the amount 
made available for pigs was cut by 25 per cent. It is estimated that 
by the end of 1942 the number of pigs had been reduced by 40 
per cent. Since the pig is the chief meat animal in Germany, these 
reductions have had a close influence on the meat ration, which was 
reduced by 34 to 7 oz. a week in 1941, and again in the spring of 
1942; the latter cut was restored in October 1942, only to be re- 
imposed again in May 1943. At the end of 1943 Germany’s pro- 
duction of pork was only 1-2 million tons as compared with 2 million 
tons before the war. In close response, the meat ration for ordinary 
consumers was 50 per cent., and that of ‘heavy’ workers was 75 per 
cent. of the amounts allowed in the autumn of 1939. ‘The reduction 
in the number of pigs, together with the difficulties of fattening them 
owing to fodder shortage has, together with the restriction of imports 
of oil seeds, aggravated the fats situation. Fats were rationed at the 
outbreak of war to about two-thirds of the already restricted amounts, 
and the supply of fats for soap making was reduced to less than 
one-third. 


Food Supplies 


To her own agricultural produce Germany has added considerable 
supplies from occupied territories, although some areas have been 
liabilities. France, the Netherlands, and Denmark were largely 
self-sufficient in food and could also support German troops and 
provide some exports. Belgium and Norway, on the other hand, 
depended in varying degree on imported food and fodder (Fig. 27). 
The over-running of south-east Europe and the Ukraine brought 
under German control extensive areas which could grow grain and 
oil seeds and also considerable supplies of livestock. Much of this 
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production went to feed the German armies on the eastern front 
and supplies available for home consumption fell below expecta- 
tions. Large quantities of vegetables have also been imported, 
especially from the Netherlands, Hungary, and Italy. 

These food resources have been used to feed Germany more 
carefully than the territories which produce them. The German 
population has been well fed. During 1940 and 1941 the average 
calorie intake was as high as before the war; it had fallen by only 
15 per cent. (2,650; 3,100) by the end of 1943, although the 
amount of animal foods had decreased and that of energy foods 
(cereals, potatoes, vegetables) had increased. The consumption of 
different foods in 1942-43 as compared with 1935-38 is summarized 
in the following table : 


Annual Food Consumption per Head in Greater Germany 


1935-8 1942-3 

Bread eran’ YO «het & M3g26lb, 292 ‘lb, 
Potatoes + 1 RS 35 8820 \.5, 620.55 
Wegetables. <...% eli: LS ee 103, 5 
ietter tet Se ag ee Og: "4, oe Nes 
Pats > GTI OD ENG. sO Ride. 
Cheese a Ps eh Ge i Cae (ae 
Milk (whole) .. |)... 3.) 316 pints 114 pints 

~ (skimmed) >t:, Ti 7h — OLY e, 
ere ey shah SOs ire bye 120 75 
Se dala See au, ee 34 sb. [oe tag Lo 
iiig a 8s te ee eee 85-55; AS! 4s 
Bishi ies: Sey ree re HE bg a fe tes 


Based on official sources. 


Labour 


The supply of agricultural labour has been maintained in number 
by drafting of prisoners of war and civilians from occupied territories, 
but the quality of the husbandry has deteriorated. It has been 
estimated that about 2$ million foreign workers were employed on 
German farms in the autumn of 1943. ‘These formed about one- 
quarter of the working population in agriculture; the other farm 
workers are mainly women and youths. ‘The situation has been 
helped to some extent by further greater use of machinery. The 
number of farm tractors in Greater Germany increased from 69,000 
in 1939 to 120,000 in 1941, while some 100,000 electric motors 
with a total capacity of 650,000 h.p. were installed in farms during 
the same period. Nevertheless the greater part of draught on farms 
is by horses, the number of which has been well maintained. 
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Fertilizers 

The chief shortage of fertilizers has been in the supply of phos- 
phates, which became acute after the loss of North Africa. Supplies 
were reduced to 50 per cent. in 1939-40, and in later years they 
were only one-third of the pre-war amounts and were available 
only as basic slag. Potash fertilizers were supplied in the normal 
large pre-war amounts until 1942, but by 1943-44 they had fallen 
by 30 per cent. The supply of nitrogen fertilizers has been more 
difficult, owing to war needs of nitrogen, and although the allocation 
fell by only 15 per cent. during the first two years of war they had 
dropped to 50 per cent. of the pre-war amounts in 1943-44. - 

The effects of these reductions in the amounts of fertilizers avail- 
able was not felt seriously at first, but more recently the burden 
which the sugar-beet districts and the meagre soils, especially of 
the northern plain, have to bear is increasingly felt and is aggravated 
by the deterioration in the quality of animal manure as a result of 
poorer feeding. 

It has been estimated that agricultural production, as a whole, 
has fallen probably by only about 10 per cent. during the war. 
Germany has not suffered the privations of the war of 1914-18, 
although the loss of the grainlands of the Ukraine has meant that 
the armies on the eastern front have to be supplied largely from 
Germany’s own soil. 
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Die deutsche Landschaft (Berlin, 1936). 
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FORESTRY 


Distribution, Ownership, and Size of Forests: Forest Management and Yield: 
Employment in Forestry: German Forest Policy: Bibliographical Note. 


DISTRIBUTION, OWNERSHIP, AND SIZE OF FORESTS 


Distribution of Forest Types 


About 27 per cent. (31-3 million acres) of the area of Germany is 
under forest. The forests differ in varying degree from the natural 
forest which would cover most of the country were there no inter- 
ference by man. ‘These differences arise partly from changes in the 
structure of old native forest and in the relative proportions of its 
constituent trees (see Volume I, Chapter VIII, of this Handbook), 
and partly from the planting of considerable areas with trees which 
would not grow there naturally. ‘The most striking evidence of this 
interference is the steady increase during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in the fraction of the total forest area occupied by conifers. 
It has been estimated that the proportion under conifers has risen 
in the Géhrde forest (on Liineburg Heath) from g per cent. in 1777 
to 20 per cent. in 1833 and to 86 per cent. in 1894, and in Branden- 
burg from 58 per cent. in 1809 to 94 per cent.in 1900. These changes 
reflect the rapid transfer of demand from fuel to timber and pulp- 
wood. 

In 1927, when the last complete survey was made, the total area 
of pure forest was 28-65 million acres, of which 6:5 million acres 
were deciduous forest, and 22-15 million acres were coniferous. 
The remainder of the forestland (2-47 million acres) was deciduous 
coppice. ‘The distribution of forest types is shown in Fig. 50 and 
in the table on page 182. 

Thus conifers occupied 71 per cent. of the total forest area in 1927, 
and this proportion is probably still increasing. About one-quarter 
of the coppice is oak, grown for tanning bark. Forests are distributed 
over the whole country (Figs. 49 and 51), but they occupy a larger 
proportion of the total area in the hilly and mountainous regions of 
the west and south, and on the poor sands and gravels of Branden- 
burg and the Grenzmark, than in regions of good arable soils such as 
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Distribution of German Forest Types by States (1927) 

























































































Cop- Sun- 
States Total | Oak! |Beech? Birch®|} pice | Pine | Spruce| Fir | dry * 
Prussia » VES5286) T1702 12.07 S71. \1- 505 | 06,0034] 2,700.), Ages 
Bavaria lj ato I51 549 82 494 | 1,992 |.2,498 | 3209). 47 
| Saxony : QI4 10 17 15 52 230 655 | — oy 
| Wirttemberg| 1,492 Or | 356 20 69 138 625,| 1060) «2 
| Baden . . | Ff 4eG 86 356 x7 148 185 430. | 2037 (7 
| Thuringia . 956 17 128 5 49 Pe 467 7 fe eas 
| Hesse . : 568 59 183 5 22 200 94 7 ae 
| Mecklenburg- 
| Schwerin* 620 32 gl 30 54 373 25 o\ 2a 
Mecklenburg- 

Strelitz* . 158 7 25 5 10 106 2/—-/|— 
Oldenburg . 161 22 22 5 25 69 2} —! — 
Brunswick . 269 15 106 2 15 20 106 | — | — 
Others : 343 42 121 BASS) ae 104. 67} — | — 

Total . | 31,261 | 1,644 |4,131 | 759 |2,455 |13,652 | 7,751 |762| 148 

1 Quercus robur and Q. sessiliflora. 2 Including ash and maple. 
3 Including alder and aspen. 4 About 50 per cent. larch. 


* The two Federal States of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
were united in 1934 to form the State of Mecklenburg. 


Source: Heske, F., German Forestry, p. 52 (New Haven, 1938). 


the loess belt and the Baltic ground moraine. ‘The forest cover is 
scantiest on the heaths of the north-west and of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Deciduous forests predominate only in the west and south-west 
(Fig. 50); they are mainly of beech, though there is a good deal of 
oak forest in the middle Rhine region (Fig. 51). Scots pine is over- 
whelmingly preponderant in east and central Germany and is 
prominent in Franconia (Fig. 51). Spruce is found chiefly in the 
higher hill and mountain country and especially in Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Baden, in the Thuringian Forest, and in Saxony (Fig. 51). 
These broad features of geographical distribution are closely related 
to the natural habitats of the chief forest trees as determined by 
climate, altitude, and soil, but pine and spruce have both been 
planted extensively outside their present range as native trees, 
especially in the west and north-west. 


Exotic Species in German Forests 


The most promising new-comer in the German forests is un- 
doubtedly the Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga). It has already been used 
with success for beating up both coniferous and deciduous stands, in 
mixtures with beech and spruce, and as an under-storey in oak and 
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Based on the Atlas des deutschen Lebensraumes in Mitteleuropa, Map 12 (Berlin, 1937). 
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Based on Heske, F., German Forestry, p. 49 (New Haven, 1938). 


Fig. 50. 
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pine forests. It promises to yield well, regenerates freely, and 1s 
satisfactorily hardy and disease-resistant. Weymouth pine (Pinus 
strobus) seems much less satisfactory, and Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) 
is useful only on wet ground in the north-west, especially in Schleswig- 
Holstein. Japanese larch (Larix leptolepis) has been planted with 
success in the north-west, and Jack pine (Pinus banksiana) is much 
used for coastal and inland dune reclamation, especially in the east. 
Black pine has proved valuable in reclaiming dry calcareous land. 
Various hybrid poplars are grown extensively for matches. 


Afforestation of Waste Land in Germany 


Of late there has been a vigorous reclamation policy in Germany, 
and amongst its most striking outcomes has been the afforestation 
of large areas of heath in the north-west and of sand-dunes along the 
Baltic coast. Heaths have been planted chiefly with pine but to some 
extent with spruce, and dunes with pine, mountain pine (Pinus 
montana), and Jack pine (Pinus banksiana). Bogland has been 
planted with mountain pine, Sitka spruce, etc., and dry calcareous 
waste land with pine and black pine. 


Ownership of Forests 


Rather more than half the total area of forests is under some form 
of public ownership, but most of the coppice is privately owned. 
The following tavle gives the details of ownership according to the 
survey of 1927. 








Owner oe 
Reich -... , : : : : aug 
States (Lander) . Fee ; 3208 
Communes . ; : ; Da Bes 
Institutions . : : : ‘ 1°6 
Associations . ; : 5 > gate 

Total tn Public ownership . 52:2 
Entailed Private . ; : ne =t2*6 
‘Free’ Private. ; 3 ; 34°90 

Total in Private ownership . 47°8 


Source: Heske, F., op. cit. p. 65. 


These figures are for the whole country. Fig. 52 shows that 
there were wide regional differences in the character of forest owner- 
ship. ‘The proportion owned by the state was highest in the east 
and in Brunswick.and Anhalt, while communal forests were specially 
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Fig. 51. Distribution of forests by type 


Based on Heske, F., pp. 15, 53, 55, and 51 (New Haven, 1938). 


The maps show the forested areas as percentages of the total land area. The area 
under oak forest includes both Quercus robur and Q. sessiliflora. The map of spruce 
and fir forests shows the distribution of forests of Norway spruce (Picea excelsa) 
and silver fir (Abies alba). Silver fir covers less than one-tenth of the area under 
Norway spruce, and is practically confined to Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden. 
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characteristic of the Rhineland, the Rhenish Palatinate, Lower | 
Franconia, Baden, and Hesse. Prussia and Bavaria led in the pro- 
portion owned privately. 


Size of Forest Properties 


Large holdings comprise the greater part of the forest area in 
Prussia, Saxony, Thuringia, Mecklenburg, and Brunswick. Pro- 
perties of medium size are characteristic of Wiirttemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse, and there is a large proportion of small properties in 
Bavaria and Oldenburg. 


Size of Forest Holdings in Percentage of Total Forest Area, 1927 





























Less than | 248-2,470 | More than 

247 acres acres 2,470 acres 
Prussia . : : : PRR: 26°3 49°9 
Bavaria. ; ; 45°6 16:9 a7°5 
Saxony . : ; De ro 55°0 
Wiirttemberg —.. 24°4 33'°8 41°8 
Baden . ; 23a. 40°2 36-4 
Thuringia . , 26°5 20°79 52°8 
Hesse . : 13°38 a7°9 48°3 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 12°0 26°9 61-1 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 4°8 17°6 ghee 
Oldenburg . 3 : 38-9 12°9 48:2 
Brunswick . ; ‘ £25 16°6 70°9 





Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 78. 


State-owned and entailed private, communally owned, and ‘free’ 
private woods are for the most part in large, medium-sized, and 
small units respectively. ‘These differences are of considerable 
importance, since a large-scale forestry enterprise has distinct 
advantages over a small one (see pp. 191-2). 3 


Size of Forest Heldings according to Ownership 


























| Less than | 248-2,470 | More than | 
247 acres acres 2,470 acres 
% Yo % 
State . ; ; ; 03 5-6 Q4'1 
Communal . ; : 12°9 | 61°8 25°3 
Entailed Private . : 5 24°9 73°6 
‘Free’ Private . : 64°9 24°9 10°2 





Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 79. 
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big. 52. Distribution of forests by ownership 
Based on Heske, F., German Forestry, p. 67 (New Haven, 1938). 


Age-class Composition 


As a result of long-continued regulation of cutting by areas the 
German forests have a distinct age-class structure. This composition 
reflects both the careful supervision of planting and cutting during 


Age-class Composition of German High Forests on the Basis 
of Area (1927) 

















Age-class years Deciduous | Coniferous Total 

| % % 
Over 120 : ; : 9 3 4 
IOI-1I20 ; é. 12 4 4 
81-100 ; rs 8 10 
61-80 . : 16 14 14 
41-60 . é 16 19 18 
Zi=40 . iy p48 22 
720) § : ; 14 26 22 
Blanks and unstocked . I 3 3 








Total : ; 100 100 100 


Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 113. 
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the last century, and also the greater planting, in recent years, of 
conifers at the expense of deciduous trees. ‘The effect of type of 
ownership on age-class composition is of considerable interest. 


Age-class Composition of Spruce Forests in Lower Bavaria 
on the Basis of Area, 1927 











Free private forests 
Age-class years | State forests under 247 acres 
% % 
Over 120 é 13°6 O°4 
IOI-120 . ; 8-0 12 
81-100 . ‘ 98 Tes 
61-80 . : 525 r2°3 
41-bo . ; 19:2 21-6 
21-40 . : 5-7 29°0 
Under 21 : 212, 30°4 





Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 117. 


Here the state forests have much more old timber and a much 
more regular age-class structure than have the small private forests. 


Forest MANAGEMENT AND YIELD 


Germany has reason to be proud of the high standard of forest 
management and the excellent condition especially of the state 
forests and of those in entailed private ownership. ‘This has been 
achieved largely through the labours of the great state foresters of 
the last century, for the forests were in very poor condition at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘They were subject to trouble- 
some rights, to grazing, and to unregulated cutting, they were over- 
stocked with game, and the personnel was inefficient and corrupt. 
By means of conservative cutting and immense advances in sylvi- 
cultural technique the condition of the forests was steadily improved 
and their productive capacity was raised to a high level. If the 
timber production in 1830 is taken at 100, in 1904 it was 275 in the 
state forests of Prussia, 155 in Bavaria, 200 in Saxony, and 195 in 
Wiurttemberg. This represents about a doubling of the sustained 
yield in 75 years. 

Hardly less well managed than the state forests are the large en- 
tailed private forests, with their well-trained, efficient personnel and 
established body of workers, who have, for the most part, grown 
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up with the forest. The communal and small ‘free’ private forests 
show greater variation in management, and are apt to suffer from 
overcutting in times of financial stress. A body of restrictive legis- 
lation has, however, done much to raise the average standard of 
management in recent years (see p. 197). 

The dependence of age-class structure on local economic conditions 
is well shown in the following table, which compares state spruce 
forests in industrialized and densely-populated Saxony, where short 
rotations predominate, with those of Baden, where rotations are 
long. 


Age-class Composition of Spruce Stands in the State Forests 
of Saxony and Baden on the Basis of Area, ro27 

















Age-class years Saxony Baden 
% % 

Over 120 : oO? 6:8 
IOI-120 . 2°4 12°9 
S8I-I00 . all 76 16-0 
61-80 . : 19°3 13°8 
41-60; ; 216 | P72 
Zi-40 . é 26-0 19°3 
Under 21 : 23°56 14'0 
100°0 100°0 








Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 118. 


Sylvicultural Technique 


German forestry owes much to her scientifically trained state 
foresters, who have made a close study of sylvicultural technique as 
a branch of applied science. During the period of rather more than 
a century of scientific management certain broad tendencies can be 
discerned. Prior to 1840, uniform shelterwood systems, such as had 
been perfected for beech, were used uncritically for all species. But 
the frequent failure to get natural regeneration by this method, 
especially in the pine forests of the north and east, led to the adoption 
of clear felling followed by artificial regeneration. In the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, under the influence of economic rather 
than sylvicultural theories, a large part of the German forests were 
clear felled and artificially regenerated either by seeding or by plant- 
ing. ‘This practice tended to replace beech and silver fir-spruce 
mixtures by pure spruce, and oak-pine mixtures by pure pine, 
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and in some regions there was evidence of soil deterioration and 
of a steadily falling yield. It was not clear whether these changes 
arose from clear felling, from the growing of pure crops, or from 
a combination of the two, but they instigated a reaction against the 
prevailing practice. ‘This reaction has led to the development of 
various forms of improved shelterwood and selection methods. 
While Scots pine continues to be grown for the most part in pure 
plantations, and to be clear-felled at the end of the rotation, there 
is an increasing emphasis on the ideal of Dauerwald or ‘permanent 
forest’ for other species, with rejection of systems which aim: at 
maximum immediate profit. This concept is based on a recognition 
of the forest as an integrated organic entity comprising all the in- 
numerable living organisms from the smallest microscopic inhabitants 
of the soil to the tallest trees. ‘The forest is itself regarded as an 
organism whose natural functional harmony is seriously disturbed 
by clear felling, and must be carefully maintained by selection 
cutting carried out in such a way ‘that the forest hardly notices it.’ 
The forests of Barenthoren in Anhalt and Hohenltibbichow are the 
best-known examples of this method, which has the disadvantages 
of demanding very close attention by highly skilled foresters and 
of high labour costs. ‘These disadvantages are less marked in the 
modifications of the system which are known as Blendersaumschlag 
(selective strip felling) and Femelschlag (selection felling of various 
kinds), and these are being used to an increasing extent. ‘The con- 
troversy between the advocates of Dauerwaldwirtschaft (with un- 
interrupted maintenance of forest) and Periodenwirtschaft (with 
periodic interruptions by clear felling) is not yet settled, but there 
is little doubt that it will be decided eventually that each must have 
its place in future German practice. An outcome of the controversy, 
the deeper inquiry into the scientific principles involved, is certain 
to confer a lasting benefit on German forestry. 


Timber Content and Yield 


The timber content of the German forests is estimated at about 
60,000 million cubic feet, of which about 2,100 million cubic feet 
is coppice. ‘The annual growth is estimated at 1,340 million cubic 
feet, of which 106 million cubic feet is from coppice; 81 million 
cubic feet of the latter is firewood. ‘The cut in 1926-27 was some 
1,490 million cubic feet, or about 110 per cent. of the annual 
growth. 
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Distribution of Cut, 1926-27 











Saw timber cut per acre of 
: * 

cea eco mpedT cut Deciduous | Coniferous 

area area 
million cubic ft. board ft. board ft. 

PRN Bia. Fo i¢in guy), 1s yp 829°6 100 220 
Dpavatia 5 eI 2748 60 210 
Parone fo Stee hs 31°8 70 210 
Wiirttemberg ; , 3 g1°8 60 400 
Baden . : ‘ ; 109°4 80 440 
Thuringia. 2 : : 45°9 go 260 
Hesse . ; ? : ; 253 70 300 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 28-2 30 150 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz . A re 150 220 
Oldenburg . . ‘ ole yes 100 220 
Brunswick . ‘ : : 14°I 130 350 
Total or average . : 1489°7 go 240 








* Derbholz, i.e. wood over 2°75 inches diameter at small end. 
Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 121. 


The effect of ownership, and incidentally of average size of holding, 
on yield is shown in the following table. 








| 








Percentage of | Percentage of total | Percentage of total 
total forest production of production of 
Ownership area stem-wood saw-timber 

State . 5 ; : a3 44°1 | 46-7 
Other public bodies* 19°5 19°9 175 
Private entailed 12°9 55 17-2 
Private ‘free’: | 

over 247-acres . | 9:0 8:8 Ql 

under 247 acres | 25°9 7 | 9°5 











* Communes, institutions, associations. 
Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 124. 


The importance of the state forests is evident. Although they 
form only one-third of the total forest area, they supply almost one- 
half of the industrial timber. Entailed private forests follow them 
closely in yield per acre, with the communal and larger ‘free’ private 
forests a good deal behind. The relatively low yields of the com- 
munal forests are due partly to the fact that they are most prevalent 
in regions of deciduous coppice. ‘The very low yields of the small 
private holdings cannot be explained entirely on these grounds. It 
is true that in west Germany they consist largely of coppice, but they 
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are undoubtedly inefficient as compared with the state forests. ‘This 
arises partly from their small size, but more from the fact that these 
small woods are not managed for sustained production. ‘They serve 
as appendages to farms, providing fuel, fencing material, litter, and 
pasturage, and representing reserve capital against crop failure and 
other mishaps. ‘They are thus an important item in the peasant 
economy, especially of the rugged hill country of central and south 
Germany, and should not be judged as purely timber-producing 
areas. 


Exploitation since 1926-27 


As part of the general economic policy of Germany since 1931, 
there has been a considerably increased’ annual cut of timber. In 
1933-34 the cut was already 128 per cent. of the annual growth, 
and in 1935 the budgeted cut in the state forests of Prussia was set 
at 150 per cent. ‘T‘his was intended as a guide to other states, and 
pointed the way to be followed by the communal and private forests. 
It was hoped to produce at least 150 per cent. of the normal cut of 
saw timber, but a diminished cut of firewood would be unobjection- 
able or even desirable. Estimates of the cut as a percentage of the 
annual growth, and of the percentage of firewood for recent years, 
are given below. 


Estimated cut of Stem-wood as Percentage of Annual Growth 


1033-34... : ; : 128 
1934-35 . ; : : 141 
1935-36 . : : ; 136 
1936-37 . 3 ane 152 
1937-38 . : : ; 161 
1938-39 . ‘ ; : PSs 
1939-40 . : ‘ ; 139 
1940-41 . ‘ : 2 E30 
1941-42 . i ; i 140 
1942-43 . : é : 150—estimated target 


I'trewood as Percentage of Total Stem-wood 


O27: ; : abate 
CT ee ee ee 
1007 ee ny 
LOZOu% : : a1 e2E 
1942 . : 3 ombnge 


Based on official sources. 


These estimates indicate considerable overcutting since 1935. The 
total overcutting between 1933-34 and 1942-43 amounted to 432 
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per cent. of the annual growth, or about 5,650 million cubic feet. 
This is not a very significant fraction of a total stand of 60,000 million 
cubic feet, but it will necessitate a reduction of utilization to 50~70 
per cent. of the annual growth for a number of years after the war. 

There are also signs of an increased cut of firewood during the 
war, after a period of steady decrease as a result of careful selection 
and more complete utilization of the stem-wood cut. This secondary 
increase is probably due to the coal shortage and to the demand 
for producer gas. 


Timber Consumption 


The total timber consumption of Germany between 1913 and 1930 
varied between 1,950 million cubic feet and 2,380 cubic feet, exclud- 
ing the periods of the last war and of the depression. This con- 
sumption was divided amongst the principal uses as follows : 


Timber Consumption in Germany, 1913-30 





Minimum, 1926 | Maximum, 1929 





etic 


























(million cubic ft.) | (million cubic ft.) 

Fuelwood . ; ; : 812 988 
Constructional timber ; 635 9477 
Pitwood. ‘ : : : 166 198 
Chemical pulp : ‘ £73 212 
Ground-wood pulp 3 78 92 
Railway sleepers . ‘ ‘ 28 42 
Poles. : : é ; 4 4 
Miscellaneous : , : 53 70 

1,949 2,383 


Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 131. 


Note: Miscellaneous uses include wood for containers (boxes, barrels, crates, 
etc.), furniture, vehicles (cars, lorries, railway carriages, boats), tools, instruments, 
toys, etc. Pulpwood is a very important item. Chemical pulp, prepared by 
the sulphate and sulphite processes, is used for paper, cardboard, and rayon, 
and ground-wood pulp for newsprint paper and various artificial fibres, including 
wool. 

+ 


More recently there has been a considerable fall in timber con- 
sumption as the result of a policy of restriction of imports, and, 
since 1939, of loss of import facilities. 


Timber Imports 


Germany’s timber consumption has for long exceeded her pro- 
duction, and about one-third of the industrial timber was imported 
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until the change of economic policy in 1933-35. Over go per cent. 
of the imports were of coniferous timber, including coniferous pulp- 
wood, and came chiefly from Poland, Russia, Finland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY 


‘The statistics for the Prussian state forests reveal that in 1927 
employment amounted to about 23-7 million man-days. This was 
about one day’s work for each 35 cubic feet of stem-wood cut. On 
this basis the total employment in German forests in 1927 would 
amount to about 42 million man-days. The average working period 
per person employed in the German forests was only 80-90 days 
a year, and so the number of individuals actually employed must 
have been about 500,000. ‘I’o these must be added the supervising 
personnel and other officials, which would give an equivalent of 
about 32,000 full-time employees although the number of individuals 
engaged was larger. 

Besides these labourers and officials employed and paid directly 
by the forest owners, there are the numerous indirect employees 
such as branch-wood purchasers, berry and mushroom pickers, 
gatherers of faggots, employees of firms engaged in constructional 
work of various kinds within the forest, and the employees of large 
lumber and timber companies who perform such operations as 
peeling mine timbers and pulpwood. Probably at least 500,000 
persons are engaged in these ways, and represent a full-time employ- 
ment equivalent of 100,000-120,000. ‘To these must be added at 
least 400,000 persons engaged in hauling timber, with a full-time 
employment equivalent of 40,000—50,000 persons. 

The total volume of employment is thus estimated to be the 
equivalent of 300,000 to 350,000 persons fully employed throughout 
the year. Actually this work is distributed amongst perhaps two 
million persons. 

From special enumerations undertaken by several states, it appears 
that more than half the forest workers are independent farmers by 
principal occupation. Many others whose main occupation is in 
the forests also work their own farms, and there are many agricultural 
labourers who find regular temporary work in the forests. Nearly 
three-quarters of the persons engaged in forest work are temporary 
workers in one or other of these senses. The intimate relation with 
agriculture is highly important to German rural economy, irrespective 
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of whether agriculture or forestry is the dominant partner, giving, 
as it does, both greater financial stability and a more settled labour 
structure. 


Employment in Forest Products Industries 


The preceding section has dealt only with employment in actual 
wood production. The following shows the volume of employment 
in industries directly or indirectly connected with forestry, accord- 
ing to the census of 1925. 


Persons Engaged in Forest Products Industries in Germany Compared 
with Number Engaged in Agriculture and Forestry and in All 
Occupations (1925) 


























Empl Number employed Percentage of 
Ee yamert (thousands) total population 
All occupations . 3 : ; : 32,009 51°3 
Agriculture and forestry : : : 9,762 30°5 
Lumber and timber industries: total : 966 3°0 
Sawmills and veneer plants ; ; ; 129 O°4 
Wood construction . ; ; : 472 I°5 
Wooden ware. : : : 4 Fu 82 03 
Wooden containers. ; : : al 44 Ol 
Wheelwrights, etc. . : : 104 0°3 
Paper industry: total _ , f : 536 I°7 
Pulpwood . : ; ; ‘ ; : ie 04 
Timber trade ; : : : é ; 30 Ol 














Source: Heske, F., op. cit., p. 170. 


The total volume of employment connected with the growing, 
utilization, and marketing of forest products in Germany was in 
1925 equivalent to about one and a half million persons fully em- 
ployed. This corresponds to about 4:5 per cent. of all persons 
gainfully employed, or 7:9 per cent. of all those employed in industry 
or trade, or 15-5 per cent. of all those employed in primary produc- 
tion. It is interesting and important to note that this work was 
actually performed by at least 3 to 34 million persons, so that the 
volume of employment in forestry and related industries is of great 
significance in German economy. Its importance is regarded by 
many Germans as much greater than these figures suggest when 


certain peculiar social and economic aspects of forestry employment 
GH (Germany) 14 
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are taken into consideration. ‘lhe beneficial effects of forests on 
the climate and micro-climate, on the regulation of the water economy, 
and on the maintenance of hill and mountain soils are taken into 
account, and also the cultural and esthetic value of forests. 


GERMAN FOREST POLICY 


The National Forest Service (Reichsforstamt) 


The organization of German forestry has changed considerably in 
the last few years. Until recently forestry was the concern of the 
individual states rather than of the national government, but in 1933 
a special division for forestry and forest industries was created in 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture (Mimsterium fiir Ernahrung 
und Landwirtschaft). ‘This assured a certain uniformity of policy, 
but was not regarded as sufficient, and in 1934 jurisdiction over 
forestry and game was transferred from the states to the Reich with 
the formation of the National Forest Service (Rezchsforstamt). Forest 
industries were later added to the field of the new service. The 
Chief Forester (Reichsforstmeister) has the rank and authority of a 
Reich Minister. He exercises a certain control over the management 
of forests owned by public corporations, and may issue instructions 
to the officials in charge of these forests. He may also issue instruc- 
tions to the proper authorities of the states concerning the conduct 
of state supervision over privately owned forests. ‘The appointment, 
transfer, and promotion of forest officials employed by the states 
require the approval of the Chief Forester; and his approval, with 
that of the Minister of Labour, is required also in the appointment 
of the higher forest officials of public corporations. 

The National Forest Service administers the public forests and 
supervises the management of privately owned forests, though the 
actual oversight of private forests, and especially of the small farm 
woodlets, remains under the forestry division of the Ministry for 
Food and Agriculture. 


The Reichsnahrstand 


This organization supervises private forest management. It is 
headed by the Minister of Agriculture in his role as national peasant 
leader (Retchsbauernfiihrer), and its aim is to bring about maximal 
production from private woods under existing economic conditions. 
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There is a counterpart of the central organization in each state, 
working in close touch with the state peasant leader (Landesbauern- 
fiihrer). 


Forestry Agencies of the National Socialist Party 


The National Socialist Party has its own forestry agency, the 
Reichsausschuss fiir Holzwirtschaft, the purpose of which is to co- 
ordinate the entire German forestry structure with the policies and 
aims of the Party. It also advises the government on matters 
relating to forest industries. 


State Restrictions on Forest Management 


The extent to which restrictions are imposed on forest manage- 
ment varies considerably from state to state. Most states forbid 
forest clearance for agricultural purposes, though it is permitted 
in Bavaria, Brunswick, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin if the land can 
be used advantageously. Clear felling is forbidden in Saxony, Baden, 
and parts of Bavaria unless official approval is given. There is a 
specified time within which cut-over land must be reafforested in 
those states which permit clear-felling. Certain states require the 
owners of forests to prepare working plans, which must be approved | 
by the state officials. The annual programmes of cutting, planting, 
and the use of by-products must conform to the general manage- 
ment plan, and technically trained forest officers must be employed 
to manage all communal forests. In some western states the com- 
munal forests are managed directly by the state forestry staffs. 

An important sphere of state restriction is in connection with 
protection forests—that is, forests needed to prevent floods, sand- 
drift, land- and snow-slides, to regulate water supplies, to maintain 
public health, and to facilitate national defence. 


National Forestry Legislation 


In 1934 the Reich enacted three important forest laws: the Forest 
Devastation Law, prohibiting the clear-felling of conifer stands under 
50 years of age, and defining maximum fractions (one-twentieth to 
one-fortieth) of a working unit which may be clear-felled in one 
year; the law of Forest Races, prescribing that only certified seed 
may be used in artificial regeneration; and the law, already referred 
_ to, transferring forestry and game management to the Reich. 
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Government Control of Timber, Industry, and Trade 


The German government fixes the prices of timber through the 
Reichsstelle fiir Holz, adjusts freight rates so as to rationalize the 
distribution of timber within the country, and controls the volume 
of timber imports. It also assigns quotas to the State Railways, to 
mines, bridge building firms, etc., the balance going to sawmills. 
Forest owners must give priority to local sawmills so as to encourage 
the numerous small mills which are run as part-time concerns by 
small landowners. 


Forest Taxation 


The forest owner in Germany pays income-tax, property-tax, and 
ground-tax. ‘The forest income-tax law of 1934 bases the amount 
payable on the actual receipts from the forest, and does not consider 
the value of the increment, though it represents a slight move in 
this direction, since it allows of the possibility of distinguishing 
between income and capital depletion. Forest incomes are wholly 
subject to taxation only if the total income of the taxpayer exceeds 
8,000 marks. [If his total is less than this, income from agriculture 
and forestry under 3,000 marks is exempt from tax. 

The forest property-tax of 1936 is at the rate of 0-5 per cent. of 
- the assessed value, but 10,000 marks are deducted from the value 
for the taxpayer, and the same amount for his wife and each minor 
child. A further sum of 10,000 marks is deducted if the taxpayer 
is over sixty years old, or is unable to earn his living, or has an 
income less than 3,000 marks a year. 

The ground-tax is based on the estimated yield which the land 
produces under customary utilization practices, and pays no attention 
to the personal circumstances of the taxpayer. It has the dis- 
advantage of inflexibility, and in some states it has either been omitted 
or greatly reduced 1n recent years. 


Forest Education and Research 


Germany has been fortunate in the possession for over a century 
of several excellent forestry training schools. ‘Training of academic 
rank is given in institutions at Dresden-Tharandt, Eberswalde (near 
Berlin), Freiburg, Giessen, Munich, and Hannoversch-Miinden. 
Of these, Munich, Freiburg, and Giessen are universities with 
forestry departments; ‘Tharandt is an independent faculty of the 
Polytechnic University of Dresden, Eberswalde and Hannoversch- 
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Miinden are forestry colleges. All provide a first-class training in 
scientific forestry, and all are situated in, or close to, forests which 
afford examples of the best forestry practices. The professional 
training in Germany, which may follow an ordinary university 
degree course, begins with a period of practical work extending over 
several months. 

Most of the training schools listed above are also centres of forestry 
research. ‘The great developments of sylvicultural technique of the 
past century have been very largely founded on research done in 
these schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. Of the enormous literature in German on forestry relatively little has been 
translated. The best general account is Heske, F., German Forestry (New Haven, 
1938), which was written, for American foresters, by the professor in the Forstliche 
Hochschule at Tharandt-bei-Dresden. 


2. Two excellent accounts of sylviculture are Dengler, A., Waldbau auf oeko- 
logischer Grundlage, ein Lehr-und Handbuch (Berlin, 1930), and Rubner, K., Die 
pflanzengengeographischen Grundlagen des Waldbaues, 3rd edition (Neudamm, 
1934). Dengler’s book gives very full accounts of the distribution and ecology of 
the German forest trees, the history of the forests and of German forestry, and an 
account of the chief sylvicultural methods. Rubner gives a more academic approach, 
and is concerned more with the ecological background than with details of practical 
procedure. Troup, R. S., Sylvicultural Systems (Oxford, 1928), gives some account 
of German methods. 


3. The best exposition of the ‘ Dauerwaldwirtschaft’ is Moller, A., Der Dauer- 
waldgedanke. Sein Sinn und seine Bedeutung (Berlin, 1922). The original paper 
by Moller, in which he first applied successfully the principle of ‘ Dauerwald,’ 
is Moller, A., ‘ Kieferndauerwaldwirtschaft,’ Zeitschrift fiir Forst- und Fagdwesen, 
1920, p. 4 (Berlin, 1920). 


4. Forest policy is treated in Endres, M., Handbuch der Forstpolitik, 2nd edition 
(Berlin, 1922), and Weber, H. W., Forstwirtschaftspolitik (Neudamm, 1926), while 
the new forestry taxes are explained in Reinhardt, Die neuen Steuergesetze (Berlin, 
1934). 


5. More specialized literature is printed in several periodicals, of which the 
most important are: Silva. Forstliche Wochenschrift (Tubingen), Zeitschrift fiir 
Forst- und Fagdwesen (Berlin), Forstwissenschaftliches Zentralblatt (Berlin), and 
Allgemeine Forst- und Jagdzeitung (F rankfurt-am-Main). 


Chapter V 
FISHERIES 


Classification of Fisheries : Chief Fishing Areas : Principal Species : The Fishery 
in the Haffs: Inland Fresh-water Fishery of Lakes and Rivers: The Whaling 
Industry : Chief Fishing Ports: The Fishing Industry, 1930-39: Imports and 
Exports: Fishing Activity, 1939-43 : Bibliographical Note. . 


Fishing from the ports of the North German Plain was long centred 
on the great herring fishery, together with a flourishing though less 
intense exploitation of the longshore shallows. ‘The herring fishery 
was important as early as the twelfth century, especially in the 
Sound, and trade in salt fish played an important part in the com- 
merce of the Hanseatic League. The consumption of fresh fish was 
small and confined to coastal areas for lack of transport facilities. 
The greater proportion of the landings were made by Dutch ships, 
for the small sailing vessels of the local fleets of Finkenwarder, 
Blankenese, and Brake rarely operated far from the shore. 

The herring fishery was the forerunner of more vigorous pursuits 
in deeper waters but progress was slow until the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, for it was only with the establishment of a uniform 
customs system, the unification of the States, and the development 
of railways, that more distant inland markets were created and large 
towns became important consumers. Even so, the equal and speedy 
distribution of fresh fish remained a difficult problem, which to-day 
is not fully solved, for the extent of Germany’s coastline is limited, 
her hinterland is vast, and many of her cities are hundreds of miles 
from the nearest seaport. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FISHERIES; VESSELS AND ‘TACKLE 


The German sea fisheries may be divided into four categories, of 
which the first three are deep-sea fisheries. 


1. The steam trawler fishery. 

2. The lugger fishery. 

3. The cutter, or little deep sea, fishery. 
4. The North Sea and Baltic coast fishery. 
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The Steam Trawler Fishery 


Deep-sea fishing by trawlers began in 1885. The trawlers were 
at first occupied in the central North Sea, but with the development 
of markets and of larger vessels the fishery extended into the 
Norwegian Sea and Arctic waters. At first they were engaged solely 
in white fish trawling, but since 1930 an increasing proportion has 
engaged in herring trawling in the North Sea from May to October. 
Apart from the herring trawling season and the late winter cod 
fishery of the Lofotens, there is no special season for trawling, 
although there are certain months in which the catch of particular 
species is greatly increased. The expertness of the skipper counts 
for more than the season of his visit. 

The deep-sea trawlers are nearly all modern craft of 130 to 200 
feet and of 350 to 600 tons gross. Those built in the 1928-29 period 
were of 138 feet b.p. and 500 i.h.p. They have slightly raked stems 
and cruiser sterns. ‘The vessels constructed after 1934 were of 
165 feet b.p. and 800i.h.p. The extra length was mainly additional 
to.the fish hold, the new vessels having a gross capacity of 42,000 to 
46,000 cubic feet; nearly all have Maierform hulls with cruiser 
sterns. Direction-finding wireless and echo-sounding apparatus are 
fitted. They have triple expansion superheated reciprocating 
engines, with Stephenson link motion and Baur-Wach exhaust 
turbine. Bunkerage is about 280 tons, and most of the craft have 
speeds of between 12 and 14 knots. Many of these vessels were taken 
over as minesweepers or as armed trawlers on the outbreak of war. 
A small number of smaller steam trawlers of the 1919-29 period © 
were still afloat in 1939, although up to that time they were being 
withdrawn rapidly. ‘The vessels are of 270 tons and 135 feet in 
length. ‘There were about 360 steam trawlers in 1938. All the 
trawlers work with ground drag tackle and herring trawls. 

The position of firms whose fleet consists mainly of steam trawlers 
of earlier build is somewhat unfavourable. Such vessels had high 
running costs and were unable to build profits upon the 1938 price 
levels. ‘They were therefore used solely during the herring season 
and laid up for the rest of the year. By 1939 this practice was 
becoming difficult owing to the fact that crews were becoming scarce 
and would not sign on for short periods. Further, the lower h.p. 
and speed of the older vessels results in a considerable handicap, for 
the longer time taken over a voyage reacts unfavourably on the 
quality of the catch. The farther the ground, the greater the dis- 
advantage for the older craft. 
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The Lugger Fishery 


This fishery, which is concerned exclusively with herring, is 
carried on by steam and motor luggers using drift nets. It is a 
seasonal occupation pursued in North Sea waters from May to 
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1925 1o27) Co, 1920 1931 1933 1935 1937 
Fig. 53. Composition of the German fishing fleet, 1924-37 


Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes des Pays du Nord 
et de l Quest de l Europe, vols. 14-27 (Copenhague, 1927-39). 


The shaded area shows the total number of vessels in the trawling fleet, and includes 
steam trawlers, motor cutters, and a small number of motor vessels designed both 
for trawling and for drift-netting. "The stippled area shows the drift-net fleet. 
Half-decked and open boats, which are used in coastal waters, are not included. 


December. The German herring luggers all salt their catch on 
board into sea-packed barrels or ‘ kantjes.’ 

The motor luggers are usually from 100 to 110 feet and of 200 
tons gross. They have 150 h.p. engines with speeds of 8 to 10 knots. 
Their capacity is 1,200 ‘kantjes.’ The engines and superstructure are 
well aft, and there are two large masts, the craft having been evolved 
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1. Herring drifter. Note 
the straight stem and the 
thick mizzen mast that 
may be used as an exhaust 
funnel. This is an early 
type of craft, many of 
the vessels being designed 
originally as steam ships. 
The few that remain are 
frequently used for seining. 


2. Motor herring lugger. 
Note the raked stem and 
cruiser stern, the gaffed 
mizzen with boat beneath, 
and the tall wheelhouse. 














3. ‘Hamburger cutter: 
Note the ketch rig, wheel- 
house with ship’s boat car- 
ried in the stern. 


4. Liibecker or —~Qetz- 
schen’ cutter. Note the 
ketch rig with gaffed miz- 
zen, no wheelhouse, boat 
carried amidships, small 
exhaust funnel. Both cut- 
ter types. are: used —for 
seining and trawling in 
close waters. 
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Plate 38. German herring drifter, motor lugger, and cutters 
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from. sailing ketches. They may set a mizzen when drifting or 
trawling, and can also set additional sails. This type was used for 
drifting and herring trawling in the North Sea and the Kattegat. 
Many new vessels were built between 1933 and 1937, and others 
were reconditioned or withdrawn (see p. 231). ‘There were about 
100 of these vessels in 1937 (Fig. 53). 

The steam luggers closely resemble the motor luggers except that 
the mizzenmast is slightly thicker, being used as a funnel. There 
were between 60 and 70 of these vessels afloat in 1937. 

A new type of drifter-trawler was put into commission in 1935. 
It had engines of 500 h.p., a speed of 12 knots, and a greater range. 
Its length was 110 feet, and its carrying capacity was 1,500 ‘ kantjes.’ 
This increased capacity made them particularly favourable as herring 
drifters. Six of these vessels were afloat before the outbreak of 
war. 


The Cutter Fishery 


The cutter fishery was Germany’s foremost white fish industry 
before the advent of the steam trawler. It is now carried on by 
motor cutters in the Heligoland Bight and the Kattegat, but the 
amounts landed are relatively insignificant. The cutters are engaged 
in the North Sea during the summer months and in the Kattegat 
during the winter. 

The vessels hail mainly from Finkenwarder and the smaller Elbe 
ports. They are from 60 to 80 feet, but vary somewhat in detail; 
they are usually ketch-rigged, with or without wheelhouse, and are 
adapted for drifting, seining, or trawling tackle. When trawling, the 
Baumkurre or Scher net is extensively used, the ground rope differ- 
ing in weight for the various species. ‘There are two main types. 
The ‘ Liibeck’ cutter is about 75 feet in length and is powered with 
a 50 to 80 h.p. Diesel motor with a small 5 h.p. motor for line and 
net winding. The ‘Hamburg’ cutter is about 65 feet long. This 
type has a hold for live fish amidships, and is used mainly for seining 
and trawling in the Heligoland Bight. 


The Coastal Fishery 


The North Sea and Baltic coastal fishery is an extremely old 
industry. In Baltic waters the fishery derives its importance mainly 
from the landings by small motor cutters fishing on the Bornholm 
‘Banks. The truly coastal catches are less important (except for eel) 
than those from the North Sea coast. 
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In both areas many types of tackle are used; standing tackle is 
generally more important than drag tackle. ‘The standing tackle 
shows infinite variety in form and structure in different localities. 
Meshes also differ according to the species caught, while the materials 
used vary from wooden stakes and tarred hemp, to alder and willow 
saplings. Many of the devices, especially for hand tackle, have been 
in use for centuries, and are similar in type to those found on the 
Flanders coast. Many different types of craft are also used. On 
the North Sea coast, where the fishing is concentrated in a small 
number of larger ports, several types have developed from those 
used in Dutch waters farther to the west, but generally the German 
craft are not so attached to particular localities as in the Netherlands. 
Rigs vary according to the needs of local waters, staysails being short 
where quick ship control is required. 

In Baltic waters, where there are one or two major ports and a 
host of scattered harbours, drift nets, seining tackle, and long lines 
are more important than standing tackle, for the fishery is concerned 
with different species. Names for standing tackle vary widely, the 
same type of net bearing a different name according to the species 
for which it is used. The craft in these waters may be divided into 
two groups : 


(i) ‘The motor cutters of Swedish design which work the deeper 
water grounds east and west of Bornholm and in the Belt with 
seining tackle. 


(ii) The small open, or half-decked, coastal craft of varied type 


many of which are characteristic of particular areas. ‘These work 
with drift nets, drag nets, and seining tackle. 


Details of the vessels, tackle, and ports in both areas are shown 
in the table on p. 205. 


Numbers Employed 

In 1937 a total of 14,100 persons were engaged in the fisheries; 
of these 1,800 were women. Of this total, about 6,500 were deep- 
sea personnel disposed as follows: 


The steam trawler fishery . : : ; : ‘ « 3,000 
The lugger fishery _.. ; 2 i : »' «'2,000 
The cutter fishery : : é ; ; ; . } 500 


In addition a further 12,000 were engaged in the coast fishery 
of the Baltic and North Sea, where there were also 4,300 part-time 
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fishermen. ‘The remainder worked on shore at the fish markets or 
in the distributive and retail organizations. 


Total Weight and Value of Landings 


In 1937 the total catch of fish amounted to 672,000 tons, valued 
at 102°9 million marks. Of this total, 564,800 tons were landed 
from deep-sea trawlers, drifters, and cutters, and 107,600 tons were 
landed from vessels fishing along the North Sea and Baltic coasts, 
including the haffs. ‘The total landing was more than four times 
the figure for 1913, and nearly twice as great as in 1933 (Fig. 57). 
Since 1913, however, the annual auction price has depreciated by 
more than 40 per cent., from 27 pfennige per kg. to 15 pfennige 
per kg., but this price fall was accompanied by a corresponding fall 
in production costs, especially after 1933. 

Of the total fishery from all waters, 488,400 tons, valued at 66-7 
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Fig. 54. German share of herring and total catch from the North Sea, 1927-37 
Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, etc., vols 17-27 
(Copenhague, 1929-39). 
million marks, were landed from deep-sea steam trawlers, 72,000 
tons, valued at 17-3 million marks, from the lugger fishery, and 
4,000 tons, valued at 1-9 million marks, from the cutter fishery. 

In the same year, Germany ranked third among north-west Euro- 
pean countries in the total weight of landings, and was second only 
to Norway in the landing of herrings from the North Sea (Fig. 54). 


CHIEF FISHING AREAS 


In marked contrast with every other European country, Germany’s 
supply of fish since 1920 has come increasingly from areas far from 
her own coasts. ‘The importance of the main areas is evident from 
the voyage totals of fishing vessels in 1937. 





CHIEF FISHING AREAS 


Voyages by German Fishing Vessels, 1937 





Number of voyages by 
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Area Steam trawler | Motor lugger | Cutter 
North Sea 2,251 1,341 1,955 
Iceland . 1,344 i - 
Norwegian Coast . 1,001 
Barents Sea . 542 
Bear Island . 226 eS 
Kattegat aT 360 
Skagerrak 3 a 


Source: Jahresbericht tiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 81 (Berlin, 1938). 


Deep-sea Fishing Grounds in the North Sea Area 


Almost half the total catch landed in 1937 was taken from the 
North Sea, and over 95 per cent. of the weight of landings was made 


by steam trawlers. 


In the German catch abstracts the North Sea 


area is divided into 26 statistical zones, from which the value of 
various grounds may be obtained. ‘The Elloe rae table gives details 
for the grounds fished over by steam trawlers and motor cutters ; 

their position is shown in Fig. 55. 


North Sea Grounds visited by Steam Trawlers and Motor Cutters, 1937 
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C2(M)(S), 


| Grounds 
Viking Bank, The Patch, 
Bressay, North Fladen 
Dogger Bank . ; 
The Long Forties . 
The Gut and W. 
Great Fisher Bank 


side of 


N.W. Dogger Bank , 
100-fathom ground off S. W. 
| Norway : : 
The Ling Bank . 

Little Fisher Bank 

Middle Ground 


Islands to Hantsholm 
Borkum Flat, Nordeney, Jut- 

land Bank and Sylt Grounds 
White Bank, Dogger Swatch 
Miscellaneous areas 





20-30 fathom ground off | 
N.E. coast of British Isles | 
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Number of voyages 


Motor 
Cutter 


Steam 
Trawler 


1758 
405 
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Catch 
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87,150 | 
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‘| 29,550 
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Source: Jahresbericht tiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 83 (Berlin, 1938). 
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Fig. 55. German fishing areas in the North Sea 








Based on fahresbericht tiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 106 (Berlin, 1938). 


The map shows the zones used for statistical purposes in the German fishery 
returns. The names of the grounds lying within these areas are given in the table 
on p. 207. The limits of the zones are defined partly by depths and partly by 
artificial boundaries: Area C3 is only occasionally visited by steam trawlers. 
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SEASONS AND MAIN GROUNDS 
——— Driftnet herring fishery ~ Trawl herring fishery 





oem me Approximate southern limit of eee Approximate western limit 
German steam trawlers at work of motor cutters 


Fig. 56. Seasonal fishing grounds of the North Sea, Skagerrak 
and Kattegat 


Based on official sources. 


The stippled areas indicate the position of the main grounds, 
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During the herring season certain waters are fished, within well- 
defined limits, by the motor herring luggers of the great herring 
drift-net fishery and by those steam trawlers which engage in herring 
trawling. Whereas the herring luggers move southwards from the 
Shetlands to the Thames estuary during the season, the steam 
trawlers, which are at work for a shorter period, are concentrated 
between the southern edge of Fladen Ground and the north-western 
slopes of the Dogger Bank (Fig. 56). The approximate limits in 
both types of herring fishery are as follows : 


Principal North Sea Herring Areas worked during the 
Herring Season 























Drift-net Fishery by Motor Lugger 
Grounds Limits Month 
Bressay to North 60° 30’ NN... ©° 30° W.. te 
Fladen BS” 20..1N “at JO WC May-June 
North Fladen to 63° 30°; 2. o Wete 
South Fladen Ba 260: -IN3, 20° 40° June-July 
Long Forties 57.36) ING LO 6" to 
56° ZOUN.,” 6° 40° E July-Aug. 
West Dogger Bank 56° 30° N.5. 0 360 
gS. o Ne > CGE. Aug.-Sept. 
Dogger Bank to B5° Os. Nay (F.hOo bs £0 
Dowsing Ground 53° 46 'N., ‘2° 2eak. Sept.-Oct. 
| 
Smith’s Knoll $3° 40° Ni, ~2> 20. i. to 
52 AO SNe 82 20a. Oct.-Nov. 
| Thames Estuary 52°40. Niu 2 20 E..to 
sr 30 Nig. 2-30 Ee Nov.-Dec. 
| Trawl Herring Fishery by Steam Trawler 
Fladen Ground, the | 59° 6 N. © ©. to 
Gut, N.W. Dog- ss or Nao Fr 2 it. July-Sept. 
ger Bank area and 
the Roughs 





Apart from the North Sea waters, the other areas of importance 
visited by steam trawlers and motor cutters in 1937 were as in the 
table on page 211. 

The exploitation of the Norwegian Sea has developed particularly 
rapidly. These waters were visited for the first time in 1934, when 
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Per cent. 

Total of total 
landings | German 
Area Grounds (tons) | landings 








Norwegian Sea | Off Andenes, Hammerfest to N. Cape, 
Faldbank and Sveinsgrunn, off More 106,092 16 
Iceland Stokknesgrunn, Reykjanesgrunn, Strand- 
agrunn, MHolsgrunn, Gerpisgrunn, 
Oraefagrunn 101,081 15 
| Barents Sea Bear Island, Spitzbergen, North Cape 
to Vard6, Senja Banks, Cape Kanin 
to Cape Svyatoi, Skalpen Bank 68,257 | 10 
Skagerrak and | Hantsholm to the Skaw, Skaw to Les, | 
Kattegat off Stromstadt, Anholt to Zealand 1,666 24 

















18,100 tons were landed. By 1937 the landings had increased almost 
sixfold, and these waters are now second in importance in the deep- 
sea fishery. ‘The cod fishery off Andenes is particularly important 
from January to March. The Icelandic waters have been visited 
for many years, but the landings have not shown any marked increase 
latterly. ‘The main spring trawling area for steam trawlers lies off 
the south-east coast from Orefagrunn to Gerpisgrunn. The first 
grounds to be exploited in the Barents Sea lay off the Finnmark 
coast; the Bear Island and Spitzbergen grounds were not visited 
until 1930. The Finnmark grounds are important for cod from 
January to April. In the Skagerrak and Kattegat, the grounds are 
worked mainly by motor cutters and are less important. Various 
other grounds have been visited from time to time by the steam 
trawlers, but the amounts landed are insignificant. Two voyages 
were made to the Greenland and Newfoundland Banks in 1937. 
Grounds off north Ireland, west Scotland, the Irish Sea, and Bristol 
Channel were visited in 1936, Rockall was visited in 1935, and south- 
west Ireland in 1928. 


Coastal Fishing Grounds 


North Sea Area. In the North Sea coastal areas the main grounds 
are as in the table on page 212. 

In 1937 a total of 55,900 tons of fish, valued at 4-4 million marks, 
were landed from the North Sea coast. Three-fifths of the total 
catch was landed on the coast of East Friesland and the Ems estuary, 
and a similar proportion on the west coast of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The areas of the Elbe and Weser estuaries yielded 18-4 per cent. 


and 12 per cent. respectively of the total, while the Oldenburg coast 
GH (Germany) ; 15 
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Fig. 57. ‘Total fish landings of all species by area, 1924-37 


o, 





Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, etc., vols. 14-27 
(Copenhague, 1927-39). 
Note the recent and rapid exploitation of the Norwegian Sea. 


contributed 7 per cent. Fishing is somewhat restricted in the 
Weser-Jade area, and, to a smaller extent, in the Elbe area, owing 
to shipping trafic. Shrimps accounted for 40,400 tons, valued at 
3:2 million marks, and spent herring for 8,200 tons, valued at 
400,000 marks. ‘I‘he remainder consisted mainly of mussels (3,300 
tons) and sprats. 














Schleswig-Holstein Frisian and Weser | Ems, Dollart 
area Elbe area Jade area area 
North and south Lower end of Hamburg | Waddenzee waters | Rysum Neck 
Piep harbour area 

Hever grounds Finkenwarder to Luhe | Hoher Weg The Bulji 
and Twielenfleth 

Eider estuary Schulau to Hetlinger Robben Plate The Geise 

Watten Sea Juels to Pagensand and | Other grounds off | Dollart, off 
Kolmar, etc. Brake Huk 

Other small local | 





grounds 
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Baltic Sea Area. ‘The Baltic has an extensive coastal fishery which 
stretches from Kiel Bay to the Gulf of Danzig. The most important 
coastal grounds are: Kiel Bay, Flensburg Bay, Kieler Bank, Little 
Ground, Stoller Ground, and Breit Ground, which all lie off the 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein; and Kolberg Deep and Treptower 
Deep off the coast of East Prussia. Other deeper-water grounds 
lie between the islands of Mon, Falster, and Bornholm, and in 
the Belt Sea. The Arcona Bank, Adler Ground, Rénne Bank, and 
Oder Bank off Swinemiinde, are other important areas. East of Born- 
holm the Stolpebank and Cholera Ground, Bornholm Bank and 
Middle Bank are the most frequented grounds, and are worked 
almost entirely by the small motor seining cutters. In addition, 
fishing is also carried out in the hafts. 

Although the German Baltic coast is nearly goo miles long, the 
landings from this area are generally less in weight than from the 
North Sea coast, which is approximately 200 miles long. In spite 
of this, the value of the Baltic fishery in 1937 was three times as 
great as that from the North Sea. ‘This is due to the greater price 
per kg. of eel, cod, and flounder, which together account for a high 
percentage of the landings from these waters. 

Fifty-six per cent. of the total catch was landed on the coasts 
of Pomerania and Riigen, and 16 per cent. each in Danzig Bay and 
the east coast of Schleswig-Holstein. The remaining landings were 
shared almost equally by the coasts of Mecklenburg and Kurische 
Nehrung. 

The total catch from Baltic waters in 1937 was 35,900 tons, valued 
at 8-4 million marks. The herring, cod, and flounder together con- 
stituted 70 per cent. of the total weight of landings, although the 
thousand tons of eel landed realized 1-5 million marks, and were 
second in value to the 11,900 tons of spent herring, which realized 
1-7 million marks. he 10,300 tons of cod and 5,000 tons of flounder 
were of approximately equal value (1-2 and 1:3 million marks). 
Landings of sole (2,300 tons) and sprats (1,500 tons) realized 700,000 
and 300,000 marks respectively. 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES 


The principal species landed by the deep sea and coast fisheries 
in 1937 are included in the table on page 215. Herring, cod, saithe 
(coalfish), haddock, and Norwegian haddock together form over 75 
per cent. of the total landings by weight and value. In the Baltic 
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Sea and the hatfs, herring, cod, flounder, smelt, eel, and sole form 
71 per cent. of the weight and 70 per cent. of the value of the landings. 
The eel, however, is by far the most valuable catch in these waters, 
and forms 28 per cent. of the value, although only 4:8 per cent. 
of the weight of the total catch. 

The landing of herring and other species has increased greatly 
since 1934. In that year the landing by steam trawler amounted 
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Fig. 58. ‘Total yield of fisheries by species, 1924-37 
Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, etc., vols. 14-27 
(Copenhague, 1927-39). 


Note the considerable increase in the landings of all species, but especially herring, 
Norwegian haddock, and saithe (coalfish) since 1933. 


to 268,000 tons, and that by lugger to 53,700 tons. By 1937 the 
steam trawler landings had increased to 481,700 tons, and the lugger 
landings to 72,000 tons. In the same period the deep-sea cutter 
fishery increased its landings from 3,700 tons to 4,400 tons, but 
this increase was not so marked because the cutter fishery con- 
centrates on small catches of high-priced, quality fish for a limited 
market. ‘The greatly increased landings in the industry as a whole 
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were due to the determined efforts of the Reich to build up a pros- 
perous fleet and to increase the consumption of fresh fish, the advance 
in prepared fish production as a war-reserve foodstuff, and the com- 
pulsory fish diet which was instituted in the growing armed forces 
and the concentration camps. 


Landing of Principal Species in 1937 






Deep Sea, North Sea coast, 


Skagerrak and Kattegat Baltic Sea and haffs 





































Weight | Weight 
Snes in thou- | Value in | Per cent. Coe in thou- | Value in Per cent. 
pedies sands | millions | of total pe sands | millions | of total 
of tons |of marks} value of tons jof marks| value 
Fresh herring | 178-0 22°0 24°4 Herring | R220 1°7 13°5 
Ged= . ae a 5:2 r6°S 1 Cod», oi £O-3 123 10°3 
Salt herring. 72°O 17-3 19°'2 {Flounder . 5°70 1-4 II‘ 
Saithe . : 64°7 8-2 o'r £ Smelt . ; 4:6 O°2 1°6 
Haddock . 61°6 8-5 94 | Eel : : 2°5 3°5 27'°8 
(Norwegian) Sole. 23 OF 65 
Haddock . 2 Cy) 6°5 go (Reach . 1°8 0:2 1°6 
Mackerel. 4°4 O°5 o°5 f|oprat . I°5 O°4 a2 
Whiting ee O'5 os. | Carp. E-4, 02 1-0... 
Ling. Pac Besar 0°6 oy § Perch . , 1-2 org 4°0 
Catish 2 "17 O-4 6:4; |b Pikes =. 4. I'2 rae) 79 
pele | 4). 1°6 0°6 o-7 {Shellfish . o'r O-o1 Orr 
Shrimps .| 404 | 3°3 3°6 | Other species) 7°8 I's I1°9 
Other species | 33:3 6°7 74 
Total . | 620-7 90°3 1000 Vom re si°7 || 12°6 100°0 


























Source; Fahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, passim (Berlin, 1938). 


The Herring Fishery 

The herring fishery in the North Sea and Baltic areas is of first 
importance, for Germany remains the world’s largest consumer of 
herring. From 1920-27 the herring fishery passed through a critical 
period, and great efforts were made to aid the fishery and to build 
up a more flourishing industry (see p. 230). Further aids have been 
given since 1933, and under the influence of the Four Years Plan it 
is significant that the herring fishery again received particular atten- 
tion. In 1937 it accounted for 80 per cent. of the weight of fish 
brought from the North Sea and over 40 per cent. of the total catch. 

The herring fishery is divided into three sections : 


_1. The trawl herring fishery. 
2. The lugger or drift-net fishery. 
3. ‘The coastal or spent herring fishery. 
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The Trawl Herring Fishery. In the past ten years, trawling for 
herring with large steam trawlers has grown into the most important 
section of the industry. In 1937, of the total North Sea catch, 
169,800 tons valued at 21-7 million marks were landed by steam 
trawlers. ‘This amounted to 60 per cent. of the total landings, and 
in no other country has trawl herring been developed to such an 
extent. [he main season is from July to October, but vessels are 
engaged from as early as May until the end of the year. The monthly 
landings for 1936 and 1937 were as follows : 


Trawl Herring Landings by German Steam Trawlers (in tons) 





| 

















2 E , $e A A - 

| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov... |.Dee: 
| 1937 | 200 | 7,000 | 12,500 | 43,900 | 56,500 | 39,200 | 13,000 | 1,300 
| 1936 20° | 300 11,500 | 39,000 | 49,000 | 35,000 | 3,300 | 500 











Sates Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, vol. 26, p. 180, vol. 27, p. 181 
(Copenhague, 1938, 1939). 

Practically the entire trawl herring catch is landed fresh, and is 
either salted on shore or taken to the fish-preparing industries for 
smoking and pickling. 


Thousand tons Thousand tons 
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Fig. 59. Cumulative monthly landings of herring from the North 
Sea and the Baltic (including the Belts), 1930-37 

Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches martimes, etc., vols. 20-27 
(Copenhague, 1932-39). 

Note the importance of the spent herring catch in the Baltic in spring, when 
activity is least in the North Sea. The North Sea catch of spent herring is in- 
significant as compared with the yields from trawl and drift net. The totals for 
each month represent the catch for that month during all the years between 1930 
and 1937 (inclusive). 


Herring Drift-net Fishery. 'The herring drift-net fishery is carried 


on by motor luggers. In 1937 these landed 72,000 tons valued at 
17-3 million marks. Unlike the drifters of other nations which 


} 
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fished in the North Sea, the German drifters salted the entire catch 
on board. This resulted in higher production costs, because the 
catch per vessel had to be restricted to amounts which the crew 
were able to handle with ease. In 1937 landings were made in 
971,000 sea-packed barrels or ‘kantjes.’ 

The monthly landings for the herring fishery were as follows : 


Drift-net Herring Landings by German Herring Luggers, 1937 
(in thousand kantjes) 





| | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dee. | 


ee ee 
1937| 143 £21-3 129°3 139°3 158°5 173-0 176°1 68:0 
1936 BO 104°8 97°4 100°6 IIO'5 172°7 92°8 





























Source: Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, etc., vol. 26, p. 179, vol. 27, p. 180 
(Copenhague, 1938, 1939). 


The areas frequented by the herring fleet during the season are 
shown in Fig. 56. Few German luggers participate in the Thames 
Estuary—-Flanders Coast-Channel fishery in December as compared 
with other nations. ‘The main reason for this is that the herring 
‘stand higher’ on these more southerly grounds, making the German 
nets, which are designed for a depth of from 8 to 15 fathoms, unsuit- 
able. For this reason the German luggers are more usually found on 
the seaward, or deeper water, side of the various spawning grounds. 

Coastal Herring. In 1937 a total of 11,900 tons, valued at 1-7 
million marks, were landed from the Baltic coast, and 8,300 tons, 
valued at 428,000 marks, from the North Sea coast. Most of this 
was ‘spent’ herring of many varieties. A further 1,200 tons, valued 
at 10,400 marks, were landed from the haffs, and 800 tons, valued 
at 7,000 marks, were landed by motor cutters from offshore waters. 
The chief landings of spent herring were made on the east coast of 
Schleswig-Holstein including Liibeck Bay (3,300 tons), western 


Pomerania and Rtigen (3,700 tons), Danzig Bay (3,900 tons), the 


west coast of Schleswig-Holstein (2,900 tons), the Elbe area (2,600 
tons), the Weser area (1,200 tons), and the Hamburg area (1,100 tons). 

Production of Salt Herring. 'The German salt herring industry 
was in serious difficulties during the economic depression of the 
early thirties, and despite a protective customs duty of 9 marks 
per ‘kantje,’ was only just able to survive. ‘The aids given by the 
government resulted in greatly decreased imports, and facilitated 
such an increase in production that 70 per cent. of the normal 
German consumption in 1937 was supplied by home production. 
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In 1935, quality stamps and brands were introduced to improve the 
lugger production which had hitherto not achieved a reputation 
comparable with that of Scottish, Norwegian, or Dutch salted 
imports. Up to 1935 the total increased production was placed with- 
out difficulty, but since that date the amounts salted on land have 
had to be limited. 

Production of salted herring since 1932 is given in the following 
table : 

Production of Salt Herring (thousand barrels) 























Lugger Trawler Trawler | Net imports of 
| Year salted salted land salted | salted herring 
| 4937. 720 26 Bee 527 
_ 1936 576 39 | 317 556 
_ 1935 516 54 | 209 511 
| 1934 C3) ee oe | 283 470 
oy See ee 359 575 
| 1932 | 295 10 | 150 821 














Source : Fahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 301 (Berlin, 1938). 


The Cod Fishery 


In 1937 a total of 137,700 tons of cod, valued at 16-5 million 
marks, were landed by German vessels. Of this total, 126,500 tons 
were landed by steam trawler and formed 26-5 per cent. of the total 
landings by these vessels. Motor cutters landed a further goo tons. 
Of the main catch by steam trawlers, 48,g00 tons was taken from 
the Norwegian coast, especially from the Andenes grounds, 29,300 
tons from Iceland, and 27,100 tons from the Barents Sea. The 
Norwegian coast is visited from January to March, Iceland in April, 
and the Barents Sea and Bear Island in December. The most 
important grounds for the motor cutters are the Kattegat (480 tons) 
and the Elbe and Weser estuaries (414 tons). Since 1933 the landings 
have increased nearly eightfold. A total of 10,300 tons was landed 
from the Baltic in 1937. Of the total landings, 4,700 tons were made 
in eastern Pomerania, while the east coast of Schleswig-Holstein 
and the coasts of Mecklenburg and of eastern Pomerania each yielded 
some 1,200 tons, and a further 1,600 tons came from Danzig Bay 
and Kurische Nehrung. 


The Satthe Fishery (Coalfish or Sea Salmon) 


The total production of saithe in 1937 was 64,700 tons, the entire 
landing being made by steam trawlers. A marked and steady 
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increase is apparent in the landing of this species since 1931 when 
18,700 tons were auctioned. ‘The most important areas of fishery 
were Iceland, 27,700 tons (42°7 per cent.), the Norwegian coast, 
19,700 tons (30:4 per cent.), and the North Sea—Skagerrak area, 
16,200 tons (25 per cent.). The greatest monthly catch was from 
the Norwegian coast, 7,500 tons being landed in January. 


The Norwegian Haddock Fishery (Sebastes Norvegicus) 


The catch of Norwegian haddock has greatly increased in recent 
years. ‘The 1937 landing of 61,600 tons was over four times the 
landing in 1930. Of the total catch, all of which was landed by steam 
trawler, 30,600 tons (49:7 per cent.) was obtained from Icelandic 
waters, and 24,000 tons (39 per cent.) from the Norwegian coast. 
The chief seasons are, November off Iceland and April off the Nor- 
wegian coast. 


The Haddock Fishery 


In 1937 a total of 31,700 tons of haddock were landed. The 
catch of this species has not increased greatly since 1920. Of the 
total landings, 12,400 tons were taken from the Norwegian Sea, 
12,100 tons from the Barents Sea, and 2,600 tons from the North 
Sea and Bear Island waters. The main catch from the Norwegian 
Sea and Barents Sea was taken between January and April. Only 
380 tons were landed by deep-sea cutter, mainly from the Elbe and 
Wester estuaries, and an even smaller quantity from the Kattegat, 
the remainder of the total catch being taken by steam trawler. 


Sole and Flounder 


The coasts of Pomerania and Riigen account for 53 per cent. of 
the total catch of sole (3,959 tons) and 75 per cent. of the total catch 
of flounder (5,069 tons). While western Pomerania and Rigen 
yielded 1,300 tons of sole as compared with 800 tons from eastern 
Pomerania, the latter yielded 2,200 tons of flounder as compared 
with 1,600 tons from the former area. 


Eels 


Of a total catch of a thousand tons of eels in the Baltic Sea, 800 
tons were landed from the coastal waters of western Pomerania and 
Rigen. ‘The eel fishery is especially important in the Rigen area 
where it is worked on a co-operative basis, sharing profits and losses ; 
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production costs are very high owing to the expensive nets. ‘The 
average catch value was 140 marks per cwt. During the last few 
years, there has been further development of co-operation in the 
various areas and there have been technical improvements in the 
methods of catch. In 1929 there were 104 eel traps (Reusen) 
on the island of Rigen. 


Shrimps and Mussels 


Since 1924, the shrimp landings have increased tenfold. The 
total catch in 1937 was 40,400 tons, valued at 3:3 million marks. 
They form over 70 per cent. of the catch on the North Sea coast 
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1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 
Fig. 61. ‘Total landing of shellfish, in the North Sea and Baltic, 1924-37 


Based on figures in the Bulletin statistique des Péches maritimes, etc., vols. 14-27 
(Copenhague, 1927-39). 


by both weight and value. ‘The most important shrimp areas are 
the coast of East Friesland and the Ems estuary, and the west coast 
of Schleswig-Holstein, both of which yielded some 12,500 tons in 
1037" 

Mussels are caught almost exclusively off East Friesland and in 
the Ems estuary where 3,100 tons out of a total catch of 3,300 tons 
were made in 1937. 

The shrimp catch, together with mussels and crabs, is the chief 
source of supply for the fish meal factories. Fish ‘gammel’ includes 
all parts of shellfish and other species not suitable for eating. Before 
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1880 this was thrown back into the water, but since then it has been 
boiled and dried and used as manure and as fodder for pigs and 
ducks. In recent years the entire catch, which is worth 4 to 5 marks 
per cwt., has been used, and overfishing for ‘gammel’ has destroyed 
quantities of edible fish and depleted the spawning grounds of young 
fish, especially plaice. Over 12 million lb., valued at half a million 
marks, are produced annually, the main catching areas being in the 
Ems and Dollart. 


Sprats 


Four hundred tons of sprats were landed from the Elbe area, but 
the chief area for this fish is the coasts of Pomerania, which yielded 
a total of 2,100 tons. 


Other Species 


The remaining species landed in 1937 included 4,400 tons of 
mackerel, 3,400 tons of ling, and 1,700 tons of catfish, all of which 
were landed by steam trawler. A further 3,500 tons of whiting were 
also landed, of which 3,000 tons were landed by steam trawler and 
500 tons by motor cutter. The plaice catch weighed 1,500 tons, 
and of this 93 per cent. was landed by motor cutter. Small quantities 
of the cutter catch were landed from the Schleswig-Holstein and 
Heligoland area, but the bulk of the catch came from the Elbe and 
Weser estuaries. Small quantities of turbot, sole, and flounder came 
from these waters. ‘The greatly increased landings of cod, saithe, 
and Norwegian haddock have been due more to the growing demands 
of the fish processing industry, which uses these species, than to in- 
creased consumption of fish in Germany (see p. 234). 


THE FISHERY IN THE HAFFs 


In 1937 a total of 15,800 tons, valued at 4 million marks, were 
landed from the haffs. Of this total, 10,300 tons were taken from 
the Kurisches Haff, 4,000 tons from the Stettiner Haff, and 1, 500 
tons from the Frisches Haff. Both total and area landings exhibit 
considerable annual fluctuation. The main species landed are shown 
in the table at the top of page 224. 

The most important species of the Kurisches Haff are smelt and 
perch, while eel and roach predominate in the Stettiner Haff. Pike 
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Stettiner | Frisches | Kurisches Total Value in 
Species Haff Haff Haff tons million marks 
tons tons tons 

Smelt ==" 688 9 3,935 4,632 0°16 
Perch] © 30) 121 147 3,827 4,095 | o'1g 
Rosch igre: 937 14 481 1232° J o'21 
Eel . : : go4 362 225 | 5,487 | 2°0 

Carp, bream . 483 295 482 13260! «| O'17 
Pike ‘ : a2 531 158 1,00T...| 0:78 




















Source: fahresbericht tiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, pp. 318-20 (Berlin, 1938). 


is most common in the Frisches Haff, but the total landings in this 
area are small. 


INLAND FRESH-WATER FISHERY OF LAKES AND RIVERS 


There is an extensive fresh-water fishery in Germany in which 
small quantities of a large number of different species are caught. 
In both lake and river waters a large number of open boats are 
used, together with a variety of simple tackle. ‘The main areas are: 


1. The Masurian Lakes, Bodden See, and Unter See. 
2. The rivers. 


Lake Fisheries 

The total catch from the Masurian Lakes in 1937 amounted to 
1,500 tons, valued at 1,008,000 marks, the main species being as 
follows: 








Value in 
thousand 
Tons marks 

Roach . ‘ eee oy.) 139 
Pike : : : 197 197 
Perch . : : 140 112 
Tench . ‘ ~ . £70 204. 
Carp” « : = 228 IOI 
Eel : : : 65 130 
Others . ‘ iy 3257 125 
Total, £937! s1 587 1,008 


Source: Jahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischeret, 1937, p. 178 (Berlin, 1938). 


The large number of other species and the high values of pike, 
eel, and tench are marked. In the same year the landings in the 
Boden See and Unter See (Baden) amounted to only 345 tons, valued 
at 463,000 marks. ‘The main species were : 
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Weight Value in 


in thousand 
tons marks 
Char, shad . 2 = G63 286 
Gangfische . : 25 33 
Perch -. ; : 36 24 
Bream . : : 29 10 
Other species : 92 IIO 
Total . : 345 463 


Source: Fahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 181 (Berlin, 1938). 


River Fishertes 


Of the many rivers in which fishery is carried out the following 
are most important: 


River Area 
Memel Tilsit 
Vistula Kurzebrack 
Oder Steinau 
Rhine Kaub 
Mosel Kochen 
Weser Minden 
Danube Obernzell 
Elbe Wittenberg 
Agger 
Wied No 1 
Rie specia 
Simmerbach pe 


The most important species landed are salmon, pike, roach, and 
trout, together with many other minor species. 

In the Agger, Wied, and Rur the trout catch in 1937 was valued 
at 4,995 marks, and in the Rhine and Mosel, pike and Nasen realized 
3,000 marks. In the Memel, stint, roach, carp, and pike are the 
most important species. ‘These together formed 70 per cent. of the 
total landings (145 tons) in 1937. 


THE WHALING INDUSTRY 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries several states had 
participated in whaling and sealing enterprises, and the pennons and 
burgees of Hamburg, Gliickstadt, Bremen, and Emden and other 
towns of the North and Baltic seaboards were to be found in the’ 
northern oceans as far as Greenland, the Davis Strait, and Spitz- 
bergen. In the nineteenth century German whaling vessels entered 
the southern oceans, and various expeditions were made to the 
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South American coast, South Georgia, and the South Sandwich 
Islands, but the industry gradually died. 

After 1900, German whaling activity was very small until 1936, 
when the leading soap industries in the country became compelled, 
under the Four Years Plan, to take an active interest in the whaling 
industry. In that year, three factory ships, together with their 
catchers, representing a new German whaling enterprise, sailed for 
Antarctic waters. ‘This expedition produced 33,000 tons of whale 
oil and 2,500 tons of meal for cattle fodder. The expedition in 
1937 produced 100,000 tons of whale oil, 10,000 tons of meal, and 
3,000 tons of whale meat, which was offered for sale as a substitute 
for fresh meat. In addition a number of by-products were produced. 
In the 1938-39 season it was hoped to increase whale-oil production 
to 250,000 tons. ‘The new catchers and the factory ships were 
provided for in the Four Years Plan, although the vessels were 
manned entirely by Norwegian crews. ‘The importance of the 
industry to the Reich lay in the fact that it was designed to close the 
gap in edible fats as far as possible, and to help in making the country 
independent of foreign imports. 


The Whaling Fleet 


Factory Ships. In 1937 the German whaling industry possessed 
five factory ships and 45 catchers. 


Length Gross Year of 

Ship (in ft.) tonnage building 
Unitas . ; . 60225 21,860 1937 
Walter Rau . : Sgags 13,752 1937 
W1kinger . =) gOztO £45772 1929 
Fan Wellem . 2 «246826 11,776 1921 
Stidmeer : - “487-0 5,133 1902 


Since the outbreak of war four Norwegian factory ships have also 
been in German hands. 

Whalers. The whalers vary in size and dimensions; the modern 
vessels are very fine ships. They are between 110 to 160 feet long 
and from 25 to 600 tons. They resemble trawlers in appearance, 
but have a steeper sheer forward and a lower freeboard aft. Other 
distinguishing features are the harpoon and crow’s nest. Most of 
these vessels were built after 1936 (Fig. 63). They are fitted with 
wireless direction-finding and echo-sounding apparatus, and generally 
bear the name of their parent ship together with a number. 
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Plate 39. German whaling ships 


1. Factory ship Wikinger. 

2. Factory ship Walter Rau. 

3. Factory ship Unitas. 
Note bridge and accommodation placed well forward, twin funnels and 
twin-posts amidships, flush deck. 

4. Modern whale catcher Rau 7. 
Note crow’s nest, harpoon gun, raised walk from forecastle to bridge, 
high sheer forward and low freeboard amidships. 





Plate 40. The fishing harbour at Bremerhaven-Wesermiinde 
The view shows the quays and warehouses at the inner end of No. r fishing harbour. 
The modern trawler, Wilhelm Loh (built 1937), lies in the centre with two other 
vessels astern. The Merxur, in the foreground, is an old vessel which was withdrawn 
in 1939. 
















































































Plate 41. 
The entrance from the Elbe 


The fishing harbour at Cuxhaven 


is just in view at the far end of the quay. In the fore- 
ground are small motor smacks of the ‘ Hamburger’ type (see Plate 38). 
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CuiEF FisHING Ports 
Deep-sea Fishing Ports 
The principal fishing ports are Wesermiinde-Bremerhaven, Ham- 
burg-Altona, and Cuxhaven. 'The amounts landed at each port by 
steam trawler and deep-sea cutter in 1937 and the origin of the 
catch is given in the following table : 


Landings at the chief Fishing Ports, 1937 






































Wesermiinde and} Hamburg and 
| Bremerhaven Altona Cuxhaven 
| Weight (thousand tons) . 250°1 137°0 118-4 
Value (million marks) : 34°5 212 | 15°6 
Total landed by steam | thousand tons thousand tons | thousand tons 
trawler. , 3 : 247°9 122'0 1143 
From: 
North Sea, Skagerrak and 
Kattegat : 4 : 64°4 89°5 47°8 
Iceland. ; 2 : viewer 9°8 222 
Bear Island. : : 25a 0-4 ae 
Barents Sea. : : 17-2 6°6 12°6 
Norwegian coast. : 65°5 15°7 24°9 
Spitzbergen 4 4 oe a 08 
Greenland : : ; bia ae 0°05 
Miscellaneous . ; 4 25 is O'5 
Total landed by deep sea 
cutter : : : 1°8 | 4°0 3°6 
[Number of trawlers. ‘ 193 55 93 











Source : Jahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 71 (Berlin, 1938). 


A planned system has gradually developed out of the competition 
between the various fishing ports. Wesermiinde combined with 
Bremerhaven to form one wholesale fishmarket, and Hamburg com- 
bined with Altona. From Wesermiinde and Cuxhaven special fish 
trains run daily to the interior of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia. ‘The Hamburg-Altona market, on the other 
hand, provides mainly for local consumption, and serves the popula- 
tion of 25 million as well as the fish-preparing industry. In 1930 
Wesermiinde stood at the head of the European fish ports on the 
basis of turnover : 


tons 
Wesermiinde . ; , 123,400 
Ymuiden ‘ , 2 68,000 
Boulogne ; ; é 60,500 
Cuxhaven : : 57,000 
Hamburg-Altona . : 36,000 


GH (Germany) 16 
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Wesermiinde-Bremerhaven is by far the most important landing 
area, especially for the more distant grounds. The greatest quantities 
of the total landings go to the Rhineland, Kurmark, and Saxony, 
while Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Weser-Ems obtain 65 per cent. or 
more from this source. Cuxhaven supplies Westphalia, the Saarland, 
Hessen-Nassau, Rhineland, and Brunswick, while for Hamburg- 
Altona the supply is directed to Schleswig-Holstein (Fig. 62). 
Hamburg-Altona lands the greatest percentage of fish from the 
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Fig. 62. Consumption of fish by rural districts (Landesbauernschafts- 
bezirken) and port of supply 


Based on figures in Jahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 357 (Berlin, 
1938). 


The relatively large consumption of fish in the coastal districts of north-west 
Germany is in marked contrast with the very low consumption in central and 
southern Germany. ‘The demand in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia 
is satisfied mainly by local markets and vendors. 


North Sea, Skagerrak, and Kattegat, as well as from the deep-sea 
cutter fishery of close waters. 


Other Ports 


Other ports of minor importance are Nordenham, Finkenwarder, 
Emden, Gliickstadt, Vegesack, Leer, and Cranz. ‘These are mainly 
small herring ports and bases for the deep-sea cutters. 

In 1937, plans were in progress for transferring the fish market, 
harbour, and the whole of the Altona fishing industry across the 
Elbe to Finkenwarder. The plan provided for a new harbour, fish 
halls, factories, railway sidings, and homes for 20,000 men and 
their families. 





Plate 42. The fishing port of Bremerhaven-Wesermiindc 


The packing houses and auction rooms are seen on the main landing quay; on 


the opposite side trawlers are lying up and bunkering. The new harbour lies 
on the left of the main quay. 





Plate 43. Fishing vessels at Bremerhaven-Wesermiinde 
The trawlers moored alongside are of early build. 





Plate 44. The fishing harbour at Cuxhaven 


The two trawlers Baumwall and Schopenstehl are old vessels built in the early 
twenties. 





Plate 45. The fishing harbour at Bremerhaven-Wesermtinde 


A steam trawler (built c. 1920) is in the lock. Fishing harbours I and II at Weser- 
miinde can be seen in the background. 
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Registration Letters of German Fishing Ports 


Unlike the fishery registration of other countries, the port distinguishing letters 
in Germany rarely bear any relation to the spelling of the place-name. 


A.A. Westerackumersiel © A.W. Wilhelmshaven O.W. Wangeroog 

A.B. Bensersiel A.X.  Borkum O.X.  Bexen 

A.C. Carolinensiel A.Y. Norddeich P.C. Cranz-an-der-Elbe 
A.E. Emden A.Z. Neuharlingersiel P.G. Geestemtinde 
A.F. Friedrichs Schleuses B.B. Bremen R. Rostock 

A.G. Greetsiel B.V.  Vegesack R.U.G. Rtigenwalder- 
A.H. Ditzum B.X. Bremerhaven miunde 

AJ. Juist H.C. Cuxhaven S.B. | Blankenese 
A.L. Langeoog H.F. Finkenwarder S.C. Busum 

A.L. Leer (Hamburg) S.E. Elmshorn 

A.M. Leerort K.O.L. Kolberg S.H. Husum 

A.N. Nordeney L.A. Altenwerder S.K. Keitum 

A.O. Oldersum L.F.  Finkenwerder S.M. Mihlenberg 
A.Q. Retzmarsiel (Prussia) SP. Pellworm 

A.R. Rhaudermoor L.K. — Ewbeck S.R.  Kirkeby-auf-Rom 
A.S. Spickeroog O.B. Brake S.T.O. Stolpemiinde 
A.T. Terborg O.E. — Elsfleth S.W. Wuk-auf-Fohr 
A.U. Baltrum O.N. Nordenham S.Y.  Teufelsbriicke 
A.V. Norden 
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The Period of Depression, 1930-33 


The economic depression had serious repercussions in the fishing 
industry. Many difficulties had to be faced. The industry suffered 
from the competition of imports from other countries, but in the 
interests of Germany’s foreign trade as a whole there was a definite 
limit to which fish imports could be cut down because commercial 
agreements with various countries provided for the import of fish 
and fish products. Imports from Britain, Scandinavia, and Iceland, 
and especially by rail from Denmark, resulted in large quantities 
of poorer quality German-landed species remaining unsold. Prices 
dropped (cod to 1? pfennige per fish and herring to 4 pfennige per 
Ib.), so that voyage costs remained uncovered. Although the scale 
of imports was decreased the industry was adversely affected for 
several years. 

From 1925 to 1930, Germany had sold 20 per cent. of her catch 
in British and Scandinavian markets, but with the depreciation of 
the £ and the krone this was no longer profitable, and resulted in 
additional quantities of unsold fish. Another difficulty lay in the 
imposition, by Britain, of an ad valorem import duty of 10 per cent. 
on fish and fish products. Similar restrictions and quotas were 
imposed by other countries. A further difficulty lay in the fact that 
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the principle of first-class quality had not been adopted by the German 
industry, and as a consequence the catches of foreign vessels found - 
an easier market, especially in the larger coastal towns. 

As a result of these difficulties, all branches of the industry suffered 
severely. On 28 November 1931, 25 per cent. of the fleet was laid 
up, and by May of the following year this figure had increased to 
60 per cent. Several companies were unable to keep going through 
the herring season without government aid, while the small number 
of ships at sea brought about a stoppage in the regular supply. In 
October 1932 a strike occurred, and the industry supported demands 
for the closing of the frontier against imported fish. 

As only a proportion of the foreign imports could be reduced, it 
was essential that home consumption should be increased and new 
markets opened. Exceptional railway tariffs were granted for fish 
exported over land frontiers, the reduction in rates amounting to 
30 per cent. for loads of 15 tons. In 1932 a Chamber of Fisheries 
was formed to promote production, sales, and quality. It was also 
decided to reorganize and re-equip the herring fleet, and four million 
marks were set aside to provide for the construction of 30 new motor 
luggers. ‘The herring fishery received other forms of assistance 
(see p. 217), but the remainder of the deep-sea fishery received little 
help. 


Rebuilding and Reorganization, 1933-39 

With the establishment of the National Socialist regime, an entirely 
new programme was drawn up for the deep-sea fishery as well as 
for the herring fishery. It was seen that the industry was capable 
of far greater expansion which might serve the country well in the 
event of war. ‘The main plans were: 

1. To increase the consumption of fish throughout the country, 
so as to absorb the greatly increased landings and diminish the volume 
of imports as far as possible. 

2. To rebuild and reconstruct a considerable part of the deep-sea 
and herring fleets. 

3. To grant financial aid to all sections of the industry. 

. To improve the organization and structure of the industry. 
. To launch a new and more vigorous propaganda campaign. 


Cm” aN 


. To develop fishery by-products. 
. To foster the preserved and prepared fish industries. 


“ID 
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Increase in Consumption. ‘The German market was capable of great 
extension, especially in southern and eastern Germany. ‘The prob- 
lem here was largely one of perishability, for it was essential that 
the principle of first-class quality should be adopted. This may 
be seen from the fact that in the Greater Hamburg area the annual 
fish consumption per head was 48 lb. as compared with 18 lb. for 
the rest of Germany, while in Bavaria and Saxony fresh fish was 
almost unknown. In 1936 the deep-sea fishery was raised to the 
status of an industry of national importance, being included in the 
Four Years Plan, for it was realized that it could play a major role 
in helping to close the widening gap of foodstuff shortages, especially 
meat, and in helping other important departments of the food-supply 
system. However, while consumption per head increased and 
imports diminished, the landings of the ‘new fleet’ rose rapidly, 
frequent gluts were common on the market, and a small percentage 
of the fleet was laid up. 

In order to help consumption, well-designed and attractive fish 
shops were set up, especially in the more densely populated areas 
of central and southern Germany, ‘good opportunities and generous 
financial aid’ being given. The shops in the interior of the country 
specialized in smoked, pickled, and tinned goods, herring products 
predominating. In 1936, fish restaurants were established, and 
great efforts were made to improve methods of distribution. Small 
vans were used to distribute catches to more inaccessible places, 
and under the Winter Help scheme the State Railways carried 
fish free of charge. Even so, the difficulties of sending fish 
inland have not altogether been solved, for after a 32-day voyage 
some catches were condemned and sent to the fish-meal factories. 
From 1933 to 1937, fresh fish consumption in Germany increased 
from 18 to 26 lb. per head, but there were still great differences 
between coastal and inland areas: Stettin, 106 lb.; Hamburg, 
70 |b.; Frankfurt-am-Main, 224 lb.; Munich, 19 lb.; Stuttgart, 
18lb. 

Rebuilding and Reconstruction. ‘The first improvements to the 
fleet were made in 1933 when 60 deep-sea steam trawlers were 
reconstructed for herring trawling. ‘These vessels were nearly 
all of older types no longer suitable for work on Icelandic 
grounds. In the same year 30 new herring luggers were built 
and a further 95 reconstructed. ‘The diagram and table on page 
232 show the number of vessels rebuilt or reconstructed. 

These developments greatly increased the catch capacity and 
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Fig. 63. Building and reconstruction of steam trawlers and whalers, 
1906-38 ? 
Based on the Germanischer Lloyd Internationales Register (Berlin, 1939). 


Note the period of building from 1920 to 1922, mainly owing to replacement 
of losses and to reparations, and the marked increase in building and reconstruction 
after 1933. 


efficiency of the fleet, and allowed inefficient and unprofitable 
tonnage to be withdrawn. 





1906 


Herring luggers 
New Rebuilt 


1933 . . i Be 95 
1934 : : + £23 ie 
1935 ; ; : I ae 
1936 ; : : “if <a 
1937 4 


Based on official sources. 


Financial Aid. Determined efforts were made to finance the 
fisheries. ‘These took the forms of catch bonuses, loans, grants, and 
other subsidies for new construction and reconditioning.. 

Arrangements were made in 1933 for the state to act as guarantor, 
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so that private banks would give three months’ credit to finance the 
trawling. In connection with the Papen Plan for increased employ- 
ment, further grants were placed at the disposal of the fisheries in 
1934-35 as follows: 


Marks 
Deep-sea fishery . ‘ : . 4,700,000 
Herring fishery . ‘ : . 480,000 
Coast fishery : : a : 200,000 
Inland fishery . ; : . 90,000 


Additional grants, amounting to 3 million marks, were made to 
the fish-preserving industries and to propaganda for the general 
encouragement of markets and the consumption of sea fish, and in 
1937, loans and cheap interest facilities were provided for drifter 
companies to assist constructional programmes. ‘The many new fish 
shops were financed by a levy on the retail trade as a whole. The 
loans made to small retailers were for a maximum period of five 
years, and the rate of interest was 4 per cent. payable monthly. 

Improved Organization in the Industry. In 1933 the fish marketing 
organization was reformed ; all branches of the industry were brought 
into a single federation under the control of the Ministry. In 1934 
the Salzheringsarbeitsgemeinschaft was formed to regulate the sale 
of herring catches and to control the imports of foreign products. 
Branding regulations were also set up by this body to draw attention 
to the quality of German cured herrings, and the public were repri- 
manded if they showed preference for the foreign cured product. 

In January 1934 an economic association was formed whereby the 
fish-preserving industries and smoking factories were brought together. 
In September of the same year, all branches of the industry were 
brought together into a State Food Association to regulate production, 
suppress uneconomical undertakings, and to fix prices. 

The Propaganda Campaign. <A great propaganda campaign was 
started by the State Fishery Board and the Reich Committee for 
Sea Fish, to educate the population to recognize the value of sea 
fish as a nourishing food. Despite the fact that herring forms a 
staple food of the majority of the working population, the annual 
per capita consumption of fish in Germany at this time was only 
18 lb. (Britain 49 lb.). The propaganda campaign was conducted 
along many ingenious lines. ‘There were attractive posters and 
displays of all kinds. The word ‘Seefisch’ was seen and heard every- 
where. The ‘Breakfast Fish’ was introduced as a new product of 
the industry; this was a new form of smoked herring, especially 
suitable for wholesale catering, hotels, railways, and long journeys. 
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This served the purpose of marketing the catch, which was beginning 
to increase rapidly with the development of herring trawling. A 
travelling fish kitchen toured Berlin and the other large cities, giving 
lectures and practical cooking lessons. Great exhibitions were 
arranged; the State of Hamburg introduced the weekly ‘fish day,’ 
and special excursions were made to view the large-scale model of 
the Finkenwarder project (see p. 228). 

Development of Fish Products. In 1933, only about 50 per cent. 
of the fish catch was eaten fresh. ‘The remainder was absorbed by 
the subsidiary industries, especially the fish processing industry. 
With the greatly increased landings throughout the following years, 
increasing quantities of unmarketed fish were turned over to the 
fish-meal factories for the production of fish meal. ‘This grew quickly 
in importance as the shortage of albumen fodder on the market was 
acute. The production of fish meal increased from 24,000 tons in 
1933 to 55,000 tons 1n 1937. 

The most important species used throughout the processing in- 
dustries were saithe, haddock, and cod, and a special equalization 
levy of 8 pfennige per kg. for sea fish was paid for sea fishery landings. 
Much of the fish meal was used as cattle fodder, for the product 
contained a high percentage of albumen, and had a protein content 
of 94 per cent. At this time there were 35 factories producing fish 
meal. Fish albumen products were also used as a substitute for egg 
albumen, and the manufacture of artificial woollen fibre from a 
mixture of fish albumen and cellulose was started at Gladbach- 
Rheydt. It was estimated that for 100,000 tons of staple fibre 
300,000 tons of fresh fish would be required. Fish albumen was 
also used in confectionery, macaroni, ice cream, artificial silk, paper, 
resins, paints, photo-chemical products, etc. ‘The use of fish skins 
for the manufacture of Hamburg Fish Leather was started in 1936. 

The Prepared Fish Industry. ‘The processes employed in the 
prepared fish industry vary from drying, curing or smoking, salting, 
freezing, and pickling, to boiling, frying, and preserving in oil. The 
output of the industry increased steadily from 88-4 million marks 
in 1934 to 133°7 million marks in 1937. Marinates (fried and pickled 
fish) constituted 45 per cent. of the total production, Biicklinge 
(smoked fish) 36 per cent., tinned fish 15 per cent., and salted fish 
4 per cent. The raw material consumed in 1937 was 265,000 tons, 
80 per cent. being herring. More than one-third of the fish had to 
be imported, especially herring, for these could be supplied by 
domestic catches during the herring season only. 
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The aim of the industry was to prepare really durable foodstuffs, 
and by 1937 Germany had become pre-eminent in the manufacture 
of prepared fish. In 1936 the production of a fish sausage was 
started, and was followed by an appreciable increase in the produc- 
tion of tinned fish. ‘This was followed, in 1938, by the conservation 
of fresh sea fish by a firm at Wesermiinde. These fish fillets are 
preserved in their own juice without being cooked, the residue 
being sent to the fish-meal factories. ‘The growing stocks of prepared 
fish, brought about by the building up of war-reserve foodstuffs 
and army field rations, have necessitated the construction of ample 
storage facilities. 

In 1938, go per cent. of the industry was concentrated in coastal 
regions. ‘There were 784 factories, 33 of which employed more 
than 100 people, 4,722 smoking plants, and 1,203 baking plants, 
and at the height of the season (October) 20,000 people were employed. 

The relative importance of fish species used and the production 
and sales of preserved fish are given in the accompanying tables. 


Species used in the Fish Preserving Industry 


























| Quantity Value 
| 
| 1937 .| 1038 1937 | 1938 
| thousand tons million marks 
Fresh herring . : : 2225 240°9 35°5 | 36:0 
Other fresh fish ; za 55°8 575 18-0 | 19°4 
Shellfish . 2 : ; 59 4°5 22 20% 
Salted, frozen, dried, etc. | 14°0 18:6 5'0 7% 
310°2 221-5 60-7 64°6 





Production and Sales of Preserved Fish 











| Production Sales | 
1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
thousand tons million marks 
Smoked fish . : : 82°5 80-1 Bo 555 
Pickled fish . . , 723 WAeS 5ie-2 62:0 
Canned fish . ; - | 25°6 28:2 25°8 30°9 
| Salt herring . ‘ ae 16:2 18:8 4°8 58 
Crabs. : : 2°6 2°O 3°6 a 
Salmon (in oil) —. : 15. 5°6 9:2 10°7 
Anchovies F : : ae) oe 2:2 2°6 
Others. 2 , . Eg 1°5 2A 2°9 














Based on official sources. 
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Marketing Problems 


A speedy market is essential for the German fisheries. After a 
long sea voyage the landings must be transported immediately if 
they are to reach southern Germany in good condition. The long 
train journey to Silesia and Austria greatly affects the quality of the © 
fish, and if this defect were to be remedied there would be an expan- 
sion of sales. The maintenance of stocks involves great costs and is 
not practicable. Moreover, the supply of both herring and white 
fish is subject to considerable fluctuations. ‘The massed landings 
of herring occur only between July and November. In the white 
fish industry, although landings are made throughout the year, the 
hauls are greatest from January to April when there is frequently a 
glut accompanied by a severe price fall. During the summer months 
the landings decline rapidly and do not increase until November. 
This is partly due to the fact that many trawlers are diverted to the 
trawl herring industry from May onwards. Nevertheless, prices 
remain at a low level, for consumption during the warmer months 
is frequently only 50 per cent. of production, and many trawlers are 
laid up. A fish shortage is not apparent until the end of August, 
when consumption increases to normal with the return of cooler 
weather. ‘This results in a price rise during September of from 
100 to 200 per cent., until the landings of the winter trawl season 
arrive. ‘These marked fluctuations between supply and demand on 
the one hand, and the price of various species on the other, have 
for many years constituted a factor of instability in the fishing 

industry and the fish trade. From 1933-37 there have been added 
- difficulties, for measures of economic and financial control applied 
to foreign trade, coupled with a policy of national self-sufficiency, 
have made the market even more uncertain. 


Deep Sea Projects 


In 1933 a fishery station was set up near Petsamo to prepare fish, 
in order to save the long trawler journey to the German coast. 
Fourteen trawlers were engaged, and the transport of products was 
to be made by fast fish steamers to Stettin, the fish being supplied 
to east and south-east Germany. ‘The Stettin municipal authorities 
participated in financing the scheme. In 1937 it was proposed to 
develop fishery from Lunahamarii in order to increase fish meal 
production in co-operation with a factory already established there 
by a Finnish company. 
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Fig. 64. Monthly landings and value of fish catch by steam trawlers 
only, 1935-37 
Based on Jahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 80 (Berlin, 1938). 
A—Monthly landings of all species. 
B—Monthly landings excluding the trawl herring fishery from July to November. 
C—Average monthly price of all species. 
D—Total value of catch of all species. 


Compare the low prices realized in the warmer months of early summer, when 
consumption falls off, with the high late-autumn prices before the stream trawling 
fleet has transferred from the North Sea herring fishery to the white fish industry 
of northern waters. 
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In the same year, plans were made for an expedition to the Carib- 
bean Sea to catch shark, turtles, and other large fish. It was hoped 
that these could be used for the manufacture of oil, meal, special 
leather, tortoiseshell, and other articles. ‘The company was formed 
at Hamburg with a capital of 200,000 marks, and was managed in 
co-operation with the Offenbach leather factories which were to 
experiment in the treatment of shark skins and fish leather for 
footwear. ‘The Aequator, of 1,000 tons, was converted into a small 
factory ship for shark catching. 

In 1939, plans were being made to reorganize the whole fishing 
industry on the lines of the whaling industry, in an endeavour to 
intensify the fisheries. By this scheme large cargo liners and pas- 
senger vessels were to be converted into floating factory ships which 
would prepare fish fillets. Whole fish skins would be removed and 
treated with a view to tanning on shore, while the remaining fish 
offal would be used for fish albumen. Large cold storage buildings 
were planned for the main ports and also the construction of railway 
refrigerator cars, thus making it possible to obtain first quality fish 
in every corner of the Reich. 


Fishery Research 


Fishery research is carried on at several stations on the German 
seaboard, at Heligoland, and at a number of the universities. Plank- 
ton, hydrographic, physiographic, and other work is also undertaken 
in co-operation with the North-west Area Committee of the Conseil 
Permanent pour l Exploration de la Mer. 

The two small fishery research and protection cruisers Posetdon 
and Makrele, which were built in 1933, are used throughout the year 
for work in the North Sea and Baltic waters. One or two of the larger 
steam trawlers are also chartered for research work from time to time. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Imports 


In 1937 the total fish imports amounted to 449,700 tons, valued at 
102,200,000 marks. ‘The principal items are shown in the table 
on page 239. 

The fresh herring was mainly supplied by Norway (58,900 tons), 
Britain (27,100 tons), Sweden (13,200 tons), and Denmark (11,300 
tons). Britain supplied 43,300 tons of salt herring, and the Nether- 
lands 10,300 tons. ‘The main cod exporters were Denmark (8,400 
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Po 

Million 

‘Tons marks 
Fresh herring : ; 121,570 I4°1 
Salted herring. ‘ : 61,284 12°8 
Haddock, cod, etc. . : 19,560 6°7 
Eel, sprats, etc. . ; ; 2,040 O'5 
Salmon . : ; : : 597 0-7 
Fish oil . : : : : 169,269 42°2 
Fish meal . : : : 52,135 TE 
Tinned fish . ; ‘ : 16,850 11°6 
Fresh-water fish . : : 3.505 4:2 
Other species ; ; 2,659 22 
Total, 1937 .. + -» 449,779 102 °2 
1936 . a" 1895347 100°I 


Source: Jahresbericht tiber die deutsche Fischeret, 1937, p. 8 (Berlin, 1938). 


tons), Norway (4,000 tons), and Iceland (4,000 tons). Since 1930, 
and particularly since 1933, the great efforts made to modernize and 
reorganize the fish industry were aimed at making the country 
independent of foreign supplies as far as possible. ‘This was partly 
successful, for the imports of deep-sea species decreased from 
337,000 tons in 1929 to 224,000 tons in 1937 and imports of salted 
herring declined from 110,800 tons to 61,300 tons during the same 
period. In this particular species the relation between German 
production and import was exactly the reverse of the pre-1914 
situation ; the increased customs duty on salted herring was chiefly 
responsible for this change. The imports of fresh herring and 
whitefish, while falling gently from 1930 to 1935, began to increase 
later owing to the scarcity of meat and other foodstuffs. Owing to 
the greatly increased landings by the industry as a whole, severe 
gluts occurred on the market from time to time after 1936. German 
production could have covered the needs of the population but 
imports were maintained as far as possible, for they formed part of 
other important trade agreements. It should be borne in mind that 
German landings were also of poorer quality than the imported 
species. 

The import of fish in airtight containers, especially sardines, rose 
owing to the building up of war stocks. In 1937, 16,800 tons were 
imported, of which 9,400 tons came from Portugal and 6,200 tons 
came from Spain, but the imports of fish meal decreased from 78,800 
tons in 1936 owing to the greater utilization of domestic catches. 
Despite increased production, the imports of fish, seal, and whale 
oil, mainly from Norway, increased in order to help in closing the 
‘fats gap.’ Imports of fresh-water fish were mainly of eel, 3,000 
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~ tons, from Denmark. The import figures illustrate the problem 
which confronted the food policy of Germany. 


Exports 


In 1937 the total exports amounted to 16,300 tons valued at. 
6,000,000 marks. ‘The chief items were: 





Million 

Tons Marks 
Fresh herring : : : 3,856 06 
Haddock, cod, etc. : : 3,797 1°6 
Stockfish : ‘ ‘ : 672 o'2 
Eel . : : : : ; 483 O33 
Fish oil . ; : ’ 6,789 2°4 
Tinned fish . : : : 302 0°4 
Other species : : 481 O'5 
Total, 1937 . , 16,370 6:0 
1936.2 «im, 455260 59 


Source: Jahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, 1937, p. 10 (Berlin, 1938). 


The main exports were to Czechoslovakia (5,400 tons), mainly 
herring, haddock, cod, and fish oil, Austria 3,100 tons of haddock, 
cod, and eels; 1,600 tons to Norway and 1,500 tons to the U.S.A., 
mainly fish oil. 


FISHING ACTIVITY, 1939-43 


The German fishing industry as a whole was adversely affected 
by the outbreak of war, and this resulted in a severe reduction of 
supplies being made available to the processing industries. The 
occupation of Norway brought a marked improvement, and by 
1942, 55 per cent. of Germany’s fish supplies were obtained from 
that country. A large proportion of these imports took the form of 
processed fish which was used not only to replace the consumption 
of German prepared fish but also to take the place of fresh fish. The 
most important development is the opening of the frost fillet industry 
in Norway whose products went entirely to Germany, cod and 
saithe forming the bulk of the fish used. In 1942 the Norwegian 
fillet industry dealt with over 40,000 tons of fish. Large quantities 
were shipped from Trondheim to Hamburg each month. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The most comprehensive account of the history and development of the 
German fishery up to 1928 is given by Schnakenbeck, W., Henking, H., Eichel- 
baum, E., and Liibbert, H., in ‘ Die Deutsche Seefischerei,’ which is Volume V. 
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of the Handbuch der Seefischerei Nordeuropas, edited by Liibbert, H., and Ehren-. 
baum, E. (Stuttgart, 1929). This work consists of five parts : 


Heft 1 Die Nordseefischerei. 

Heft 2 Die Nordsee-Fischereihafen. 

Heft 3 Die Ostseefischerei. 

Heft 4 Der Walfang. 

Heft 5 Fischereigesetzgebung und Veraltnung. 


The whole work is very complete, but is now somewhat out of date. 


2. Annual accounts of the fishing industry together with complete statistics 
are given in the Yahresbericht iiber die deutsche Fischerei, published by the‘ Reichs- 
ministerium fiir Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft,’ Berlin. Each of these volumes 
contains a concise account of the year’s work in each branch of the fishing industry. 


3. Further statistical surveys are to be found in the Bulletin statistique des 
Péches maritimes des Pays du Nord et de Ouest de Europe, published by the 
‘Conseil permanent international pour |’Exploration de la Mer,’ vols. xvii-xxvii 
(Copenhague, 1928-38). ‘These are particularly useful in comparing the German 
fishing industry with other N.W. European nations. Other useful statistics are 
printed in the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, the fahresbericht der | 
Nationalwirtschaftlichen Vereinigung des Fischgrosshandels und der Fischindustrie 
(Wesermiinde, 1930-37), the Fahresbericht und Statistik des Seefischmarktes Weser- 
miinde-Bremerhaven (Bremerhaven, 1930-36), and the Yahresbericht und Statistik 
fiir der Vereinigten Fischmarkte Altona und Hamburg (Hamburg, 1930-37). All 
these have valuable data with regard to the landing of species, origin, of catch, 
and type of vessel, etc. 


4. The Rapports et Procés-Verbaux des Réunions of the ‘ Conseil permanent 
international pour |’Exploration de la Mer,’ published at Copenhagen, contain 
from time to time articles as well as shorter references which throw light on various 
aspects of German fishery and research organization. 


¢ 


s. Numerous technical papers may be found in : 
Zeitschrift fiir Fischeret und deren Hilfswissenschaften (Neudamm und Berlin). 
Deutsche Fischerei-Rundschau (Bremerhaven). 
Allgemeine Fischerei-Zeitung (Augsburg). 


6. Many general articles on the German fishery, tackle, vessels, and marketing, 
etc., are found in the following periodicals : 
Der Fischmarkt (Cuxhaven). 
Der Fischerbote (Blankenese). 
Die deutsche Fischwirtschaft (Berlin). 


47. The following general works contain relevant material : 

Ehrenbaum, E., Naturgeschichte und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Seefische 
Nordeuropas (Stuttgart, 1936). 

Ekman, S., Tiergeographie des Meeres (Leipzig, 1936); Handbuch fiir die 
deutsche Handelsmarine (Berlin, 1936); ‘ Die geographischen Grund- 
lagen der Deutschen Hochfischerei und ihre Entwicklung nach dem 
Weltkrieg,’ Dissertation (Jena, 1936). 

Hodgson, W. C., The Natural History of the Herring of the southern North 
Sea (London, 1934). 

Howell, G. C. L., Ocean Research and the Great Fisheries (Oxford, 1921). 
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Industries : Miscellaneous Industries: Industrial Developments, 1939-43: Biblio- 
graphical Note. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


The industrial development of Germany since about 1870 has been 
based primarily on her large resources of coal, lignite, and mineral 
salts. Her resources of metals are relatively poor, and she has been 
well described as a country rich in poor deposits and poor in rich 
deposits of ores. But the abundance of industrial power and the 
skill of her people, who had a long tradition of craftsmanship that 
was later supplemented by a highly developed system of technical 
education, has given her the leading place among the industrial 
countries of continental Europe. She is self-sufficient only in coal, 
lignite, and potash, of which she has an export surplus, but she is 
very deficient in home supplies of iron, copper, tin, and petroleum, 
in most of the steel-alloying metals (manganese, nickel, tungsten, 
molybdenum, etc.), and in most of the textile raw materials. In the 
surrounding European countries, however, many of these deficient 
raw materials were within easy reach, notably iron ore in Sweden 
which lacks the coal resources to develop a large iron and steel 
industry. Germany’s position in the heart of continental Europe, 
and with good ports on the North Sea and Baltic coasts, together 
with large navigable rivers, affords her opportunities not only for 
supply, but also for marketing her goods. ‘The table on p. 243 
summarizes Germany’s production of some of the chief industrial 
raw materials in comparison with some other industrial countries 
and in terms of world supply. 

The following account attempts to give a picture of Germany’s 
chief industries (excluding armaments) in the years immediately 
before 1939. If such an account were being given of industrial 
conditions in Britain, France, or the United States, it would describe 
a state of affairs which might reasonably be called ‘normal.’ In 
Germany, however, the position was quite different. Notlong after 
the National Socialists came to power they began to rearm, and the 
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Production of Raw Materials 








243 




















Total world) Percentage of world output produced by 
production |— 
in thousands Ger- | United | 
of tons | many Kingdom U.S.A.! U.S.S.R.| France 
Coal (1937) . 1,307,400 1470 | 18-6 34°2 9°3 3°4 
Iron ore (1937) 98,000 28 4°4 38-0 ¥4°3 a7 
Manganese ore (1937) 2,970 70 a O:7 40°5 ar 
Nickel ore (1937) 114 ¥ 0'2 1°8 
Chrome ore (1937) . 590 O'2 15°3 
Molybdenum (1937) 16°3 92°5 a 
Vanadium (1937) I‘9 7” 25°4° ie 
Tungsten ore (1938) 21°8 O"74. 8-8 ? 
Antimony ore (1937) 41°6 ste ea 2°8 Mi ~ 
| Lead ore (1937) 1,705 46 1°6 2a 2-3 0-3 
Zinc ore (1937) . 1,856 9:0 0-4 30°6 25 53 
_Copper ore (1937) . 2,348 1°3 S: 32°4 4°0 
Tin ore (1938) . 158 orl ©:3 a an ae 
Bauxite (1937) . 4,000 23 Me, 1-7 6-2 17°2 
Magnesite (1936) 15773 08 10°6 252 me 
Pyrites (1937) 10,620 4'0 5-6 SS? I°4 
Mercury (1937) 4'9 ae 11°6 or ee 
Petroleum (1938) 272,044 o-2 60°4 10°6 ae 
Potash (1937) 3,200 61°5 8-1 72 15°5 
Cotton (ginned) 
(1937-38) 82°8 49°5 9°9 ns 
Hemp (1937-38) 4°1 1°7 oe 34-2 I'l 
| Flax (1937) 8:1 4:2 ee ae 70°0 23 
Wool (1937) oy I'l 27a 4 11°6 6:6 I°4 

















Source: Raw Materials, Royal Institute of International Affairs, Information 
Department Papers, No. 18a, Appendix III, Tables 1, 2, and 3 (London, 1939) 
policy of changing from a peace to a war economy gathered momen- 
tum. A description of German industries on the eve of the war of 
1939 deals therefore not with normal conditions, but with the abnormal 
circumstances of war-time, although Germany was still nominally at 
peace. It must be remembered that in Germany warfare by 
economic weapons preceded warfare by military force. This account 
of the manufactures of Germany should therefore be read in con- 
junction with the sketch of the country’s economic development 
between 1919 and 1939 which has been given in Chapter I. 

In particular, certain salient features of the economic policy of 
the Nazi government deserve notice. State control over the country’s 
industrial and commercial life became increasingly strict. Many 
economic activities, such as foreign trade and exchange, were directly 
under state supervision. Others were controlled indirectly, as when 
some branch of industry was fostered by heavy subsidies or when 
investment was controlled through the banks. The policy of 

GH (Germany) 17 
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rearmament caused a boom in certain types of economic activity, 
such as the making of weapons, munitions, armoured vehicles, the 
building of fortifications and barracks, the construction of military 
roads, the manufacture of uniforms, blankets, parachutes, and tents. 
These activities affected directly the coal, iron and steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, chemical, textile, and many other industries. A policy 
of national self-sufficiency was ruthlessly pursued in the hope of 
enabling Germany to withstand successfully a blockade in time of 
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Fig. 65. Industrial production in Germany, 1928-38, by index 
numbers (1928 = 100) 


Based on data in the Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, pp. 
186-7 (Geneva, 1939). 


war. So the production at home of raw materials normally imported 
(such as flax and wool) was given every encouragement. At the 
same time, important state-aided ‘substitute’ industries were estab- 
lished to produce artificial raw materials such as synthetic petrol, 
rubber, and staple fibre. 

An Office of War Economy Planning was established, and this 
organization undertook in 1937 a census of production in Germany 
on much more comprehensive lines than previous inquiries into 
employment, industry, and individual manufactures. The pro- 
duction census covered firms ‘with five or more employees, and thus 
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excluded small handicraft. workshops. ‘The information collected 
referred to 1936. 


Numbers Employed 


In 1936 the number of people employed in factory trades was 
6,000,000. If the handicraft workers and the unemployed were 
added to this figure, a total of about 8,000,000 would be reached. 
This represented one-fifth of Germany’s gainfully employed popu- 
lation. From the point of view of employment the most important 
industries were engineering and shipbuilding (19:4 per cent. of 
Germany’s employed persons); iron and steel (16-1 per cent.) ; 
textiles (15-2 per cent.) ; food, drink, and tobacco (10-2 per cent.). 
Information derived from the production census concerning the 
physical output per worker shows that in 1936 German workers were 
rather more efficient than British workers in coal mining, coke making, 
cotton spinning, and rayon and silk production, and much less 
efficient in certain important food trades and in cotton weaving and 
hosiery making. 

Over one-quarter (27 per cent.) of all persons employed in Ger- 
many were women. In the industries producing consumption goods 
half the workers were women; in those producing capital goods 
women formed under g per cent. of the total. Female labour was 
important in highly mechanized manufactures (e.g. tobacco) and in 
certain occupations for which women had a special aptitude (e.g. 
clothing). ‘The share of the workers’ wages in the net value of the 
output of industry was substantially lower in Germany than in 
Britain or the United States. In Germany the proportion was 
30 per cent. in 1936, as compared with 49 per cent. in Britain in 
1935, and about 40 per cent. in the United States. 

The preliminary returns of the census of 1939 give figures for 
Greater Germany, and for the Old Reich excluding the Saarland. 
The latter statistics give the following allocation among industries. 


Numbers gainfully employed in Industries, 1939 
(excluding the Saarland) 
(thousands) 


Mining, salt works, and peat cutting . : : : ; ' 683-9 
Of whom in 


coal mining. : ; ; 476°4 
mining of iron and other metals. , : : ; , 57s 
Industries of stone and earth : : : : : : ; 646°3 


Metal industries. : : : ; : : i , 4,482°9 
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Numbers gainfully employed in Industries, 1939 (excluding the Saarland)—(cont.) 


Of whom, in (thousands) 
iron and metal production : 4 : 645°1 
manufacture of iron, steel, and other metal goods cetay 1,043°4 
building of machinery, boilers, apparatus, and vehicles . 1,965°8 
electro-technical industries. : ; , , : , 636-0 
precision and optical industries. ; : ' 192°6 
‘Tektile industries iii" 2% MART ee Pa, 1,134°0 
Clothing industries . ; ; : f , ; 2 1325°7 
Chemical industries : : : ; : : : 496'9 
Paper manufacture . : ; : : ; ; : 262°3 
Printing, etc. . : ; ; : s : : ; 2481 
Leather and linoleum industry : : : : . , ; : 158-0 
Rubber and asbestos industry , : : g : E 77-8 
Timber and wood manufactures . ; : ; 3 : _ 4 829°3 
Musical instruments and toys ; : tee : ; : ‘ 53°7 
Food, drink, and tobacco industries. . ; 2 3 1,450°2 
Building and allied trades. : . ; : : ; 2,343°0 
Water, gas, and electricity. . : j ; : é 3 ; 210°6 
Other industries. ' ; ; , : 3 15-5 

Total employed in industries and crafts  . . . 14,418°2 


Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1941, No. 19, p. 353 (Berlin, 1941). 


COAL 


Germany is the third largest coal producing country of the world. 
In 1938 production totalled 186 million tons, as compared with 
232 millions produced in Britain and 352 millions produced in the 
U.S.A. The German output formed 55 per cent. of that of conti- 
nental Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R., which produced 133 million 
tons), and about 15 per cent. world of production. 

Germany has six main coalfields as compared with eight in Britain, 
but whereas the British fields are all significant producers, four-fifths 
of the total German output comes from the Ruhr-Westphalian coal- 
field. ‘The bulk of the remaining output comes from Upper Silesia 
(where Germany retained, after 1921, part of a large coalfield which 
extends across the frontier into Poland), and from the Saarland 
which was returned to Germany in 1935. ‘The other fields are 
small and their production is of mainly local significance. The 
chief German fields and their production are shown in the table at 
the top of page 247. 


The Ruhr-Westphalian (or Ruhr) Coalfield 


The Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield forms an elliptically-shaped basin 
measuring some go miles from east to west and 60 miles from north 


Saar 
Aachen . 
Waldenburg 
Saxony . 

| Others . 
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Ruhr-Westphalia . 
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63,050 .| 414°5 
4,000 | 43°8 
9,205 13:3 
1,570 33 
1,240 5°5 
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1936 1937 1938 | 
107°5 1277 0273 
21°i 24°5 26°0 
11'7 13°4 14°4 
7:6 78 ae 
5°0 5°3 5°3 
3°5 3°77 ees 
1:9 21 f 5°5 
1583 184°5 186-2 














Source: Viuerteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1937-39 (Berlin, 


1937-39). 


Note : The estimates are those of the Preussischen Geologischen Landesanstalt, and 
are for reserves to a depth of 1,000 metres, except in the case of the Saar coalfield 
where they have been taken to a depth of 1,200 metres. Other estimates are given in 


TOL, A, pc 00. 


Production of Coalfields by Type of Coal, 1937 (in million tons) 
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Anthracite 
Steam coal 
(Magerkohle) 
Short-flame coal 
(Esskohle) 
Caking coal 








(Fettkohle) 
Gas coal 
(Gas- und 
_ Flammkohle) | 


Total . 
Percent. of total 
production | 
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West- 


phalia 


25210 
3,152 
8,444 


87,511 


25429 


| 127,752 


69°3 


From official sources. 
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13°3 
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Saar | Aachen 
2,411 
1,291 

9,666 | 4,133 

3,699 
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ie 4°2 
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381 
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2.9 3°1 
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Per 
Total |cent. 
5,627 ae 
35533 | 19 
10,755 | 5°8 
106,514 | 57°7 
58,082 | 31°5 
184,5II | 100 
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It lies along the northern border of the Middle Rhine 


Highlands, and consists of a series of parallel basins that extend 
from east-north-east to west-south-west and are much disturbed by 


transverse fractures and overfolding. 


North of a line running 


approximately through Duisburg, Bochum, Hérde, and Unna, 
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unfolded Cretaceous sandstones and marls lie discordantly on the 
Coal Measures and become thicker towards the north, reaching 4,600 
feet near Minster. The coalfield contains 97 seams which give a 
total thickness of 260 feet of coal of all kinds. At the base lie thick 
layers of steam coal (Magerkohle, Fig. 66). ‘These are overlain by 











Free-burning gas coal 
(Gasflammkohle) 

([][]] Gas coal (Gaskohie) 

3 Caking coal (Fettkohle) 





Steam coal 
(Magerkokle) 
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Dorsten a3 - A Gelsenkirchen : Hattingen 
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<a _ Essen Bochum 
Lippe Basin, Emscher Basin, Basin Basin 


Fig. 66. Distribution of coal seams, by type, in the 
Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield 


Based on Meyers Grosser Hausatlas, p. 28 (Leipzig, 1938), and FE. von Sedylitzsche 
Geographie fiir héhere Lehranstalten, Heft IV: Mitteleuropa, 2nd edition, p. 56 
(Breslau, 1935). 

The map shows the distribution of the types of coal which lie nearest tothe surface. 
The section, which is diagrammatic and on a different scale from the map, shows 
that in the Bochum and Essen Basins the Coal Measures outcrop, but that 
northwards they are overlaid by increasing thicknesses of Cretaceous and Tertiary 
deposits (white in section). ‘The Lippe Basin is not shown on the map. A more 
detailed section is given in vol. 1, p. 62. 


The letters on the map indicate the following towns : 
B—Bochum ; D—Dinslaken; Db—Duisburg; Dm—Dortmund; E—Essen ; 
G—Gelsenkirchen ; Gb—Gladbeck. 


‘fat’ or caking coal (Fettkohle), above which come the gas coal 
(Gaskohle) and finally the free-burning gas coal (Gasflammkohle). 
Towards the north, the basins are more gently folded and less 
disturbed by faulting, and the overlying Cretaceous formations have 
preserved a series of coal seams in which the volatile matter decreases 
from the upper to the lower formations. Thus while the coal lies 
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deeper in the north, increasing shaft depth gives increasing thick- 
ness and variety of accessible coal seams. In the south, along the 
Ruhr and its tributaries, there is only smokeless steam coal of low 
volatility. North of the Ruhr, close folding and faulting of the strata 
have brought a variety of seams within mining reach since, in 
addition to the steam coal, seams of caking coal, including the short- 
flame Esskohle, and of gas coal have been preserved in the Bochum 
and Essen basins and lie near the surface. The caking coals are the 
most important product here, since they are valuable alike for the 
production of coal gas and for their suitability for coking. For these 
reasons, this zone has become the centre of both mining and metal- 
lurgical industries. North of Gelsenkirchen, in the Emscher and 
Lippe basins, the caking coals are overlain by great thicknesses of 
gas coal and free-burning gas coal, but deep mining has made possible 
the winning of all types of coal, although the deep-lying, poorer 
steam coal is not much exploited. The properties of the several 
varieties of coal are summarized in the following table : 
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Source: Krebs, N., Landeskunde von Deutschland, Band I, p. 139 (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1935). 

About two-thirds of the production of the coalfield consists of 
caking coal for coking; the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield produces 
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about 75 per cent. of the total coke output of Germany (see p. 283). 
Gas coal forms the bulk of the remaining output since the steam 
coal forms less than 5 per cent. of the total production. 

Four-fifths of the output of the coalfield was won by pneumatic 
picks, and the remainder by cutting machines and explosives. ‘The 
latter proportion is smaller than in most other German coalfields, 
since the steep dip of the beds and widespread faulting in many 
localities do not favour the large-scale use of cutting machines. 
The output per man-shift (of eight hours) in 1938 was 304 cwts., 
which was about 42 lb. less than the peak production in 1936, but 
was higher than in any other German coalfield except Upper Silesia. 
The mining is concentrated under the control of a few very large 
concerns ; 35 per cent. of the output in 1937 was produced by three 
companies, while go per cent. of the total output was produced by 
twenty-four companies. 


The Saar Coalfield 


The position of the Saar coalfield 1s somewhat isolated, both by 
relief and by surrounding forests. It lies between the southern edge 
of the Hunsriick and the plateau of Lorraine, while the forested 
Haardt separates it from the Rhine valley. ‘The region has been 
gently folded, with the axis of the main arch running from south- 
west to north-east approximately through Saarbrticken; the coal- 
field lies along the northern flank of the arch. The Coal Measures 
have also been gently folded and dislocated by transverse faults 
(Fig. 67). ‘The coal seams are exposed over an elliptical area enclosed 
approximately by a line running through Neunkirchen, Saarbriicken, 
Saarlautern, Labach, and Breitenbach, but the seams extend south- 
westwards past St. Avold and Falkenberg to the neighbourhood of 
Pont-a-Mousson in Lorraine. West of the Saar River, however, the 
Coal Measures are overlain by Triassic rocks; but as the strata dip 
gently the field is worked over a small area in the Rosselle valley 
across the German frontier in the French department of Moselle, 
where there is an important seam of coal no less than 12 feet thick. 
The coalfield is limited on the south-east by a great thrust fault, 
and the seams lie buried at unworkable depths below Triassic rocks. 
On the north and north-east the Coal Measures dip beneath Permian 
sandstone series which extend to the Hunsrtick. The worked coal- 
field extends north-east from the frontier for about 30 miles to 
Breitenbach in the Palatinate, while its width, which is about 11 miles 
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on the frontier, decreases north-eastwards to 3 miles between 
Ottweiler and Neunkirchen. 
The most important seams are the free-burning gas coal series 
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Tig. 67. Distribution of coal seams by type in the Saar coalfield 
Based on the Saar-atlas, Map 23 (Gotha, 1934). 


The map shows the outcrop of the beds in which seams of coal of different types 
occur. The sections indicate the relation of these beds to the surface. In the 
north the Coal Measures are overlaid by Permian rocks, and in the west and south 
by Triassic rocks (see vol. 1, fig. 11). 


N.N. = Normal Null, which is the theoretical sea-level from which the geodetic 
surveys of Germany were carried out (see vol. 1, p. 226). 


(Fettkohle), which are exposed in the south of the field but lie pro- 
gressively deeper until in the north of the coalfield they lie at depths 
of about 10,000 feet. ‘They consist of fifteen to twenty-four workable 
seams, which give 65 to 105 feet of coal and are suitable for coking. 
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At their base lies a poorer group of seams (Rotheller group) which 
are little worked. Above the gas coals lies the lower group of splint- 
coal (Flammkohle) seams which outcrop farther north. ‘These con- 
sist of only three to five workable seams and provide some Io to 
23 feet of coal. The upper group of splint coal which overlies this 
series, and outcrops still farther north, has twice as many seams and 
between 26 and 46 feet of coal. Above them are the lean coals 
(Magerkohle), which provide a total of about 16 feet of coal and 
yield domestic fuel. ‘The uppermost seams, which lie north of the 
outcrops of the lean coal, are thin and little worked; where they 
are exploited, as around Breitenbach and Labach, they are of only 
local importance as house coal. 

The best seams are thus most accessible in the south of the coal- 
field, and as they extend from south-west to north-east the main 
mining activity occurs in a group of deep-cut valleys, the Kollerbach, 
Fischbach, Sulzbach, and Scheidterbach, which drain south-west- 
wards into the Saar River near Saarbriicken. About two-thirds of 
the output of the field consists of bituminous caking coal and the 
remainder of long-flame non-caking coal, of which about one-fifth 
is low-quality household coal. 














Carbon Hydrogen 
content Calorific content Coke output 
Type of coal .(per cent.) value (per cent.) (per cent.) 
Lean coal (Magerkohle) 78 7,700 51 63°1 
Upper splint coal 
(FlammkRohle) . . | 79 7,800 5m 64°1 
Lower splint coal .. 80 7,400 5-3 63°4 
Free-burning gas coal 
(Rettkoile). . «aigis 83 8,400 5°3 67-2 





Source: Saar-atlas, 2nd edition, p. 78 (Gotha, 1934). 


Note: The usual classification of the Saar coal series does not agree with the 
generally accepted terminology. ‘Thus, the Fettkohle group does not consist of 
‘fat’? or caking coal in the sense that the Ruhr-Westphalian Fettkohle is so called. 
The Fettkohle of the Saar is more correctly classified as gas coal, or better, free- 
burning gas coal. Similarly the Magerkohle are not strictly lean or steam coals, 
their carbon content is relatively low, and real steam coal is, as yet, unknown 
in the Saar. 

The seams in the Saar coalfield are, on the whole, not greatly 
disturbed, but although they do not lie far from the horizontal few 
of them are more than 3 feet thick. The almost horizontal bedding 
favours the use of cutting machines, and about one-quarter of the 
coal output is won by this means; the remainder is brought down 


by pneumatic picks. 'The coal is used mainly for steam-raising, 
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locomotives, and domestic heating. ‘The production per man-shift 
of eight hours in 1938 was about 224 cwt., which was the highest 
figure recorded for this field. 


The Upper Silesian Coalfield 


The Upper Silesian coalfield lies partly in Germany, partly in 
Czechoslovakia, and mainly in Poland (see p. 376). The coalfield has 
the largest potential reserves in central and western Europe; its 
average annual output is about 40 million tons. In 1938 the output 
in the German section was 26 million tons. 

The coalfield lies in a basin-like depression at the northern foot 
of the western Beskids, and is about 75 miles long and up to 4o 
miles wide. It extends south at least as far as Ostrau in Moravia: 
but the main mining area is along the northern flank of the field, 
where an anticlinal fold brings the richest seams close to the surface. 
These seams, known as the saddle seams (Sattelfléze), separate the 
lower-lying border group (Randgruppe) of Coal Measures from the 
basin group (Muldengruppe) which overlie them. The border group 
of coal-bearing strata extends in a wide belt around the coalfield 
(Fig. 68). It is estimated to have a thickness of up to 11,480 feet 
and to contain 221 coal seams, of which 65 are workable and have a 
total thickness of 170 feet of coal. They are best developed in the 
west of the coalfield and decrease in the north and north-east. 
They are overlain by Tertiary rocks, but in the north-east they 
outcrop in a belt which is on the average about 2 miles wide. 

The saddle group is estimated to consist of 885 feet of strata, 
containing six workable seams varying in thickness from 6 to 30 
feet and containing a total of some go feet of high-grade bituminous 
coal. ‘I‘hey occur over a breadth of 4 to 7 miles and extend from 
west to east, in which direction the seams decrease in number, 
thickness, and regularity of bedding. They rise to the surface along 
a considerable belt between Zaborze, Kénigshiitte, and Myslowitz; 
northwards they descend under the Beuthen basin, north of which 
they are covered by Permian sandstone and by Triassic limestone 
(Muschelkalk). 

On the inner or southern flank of the fold, which brings up the 
saddle seams, lies the so-called basin group (Muldengruppe) of the 
Coal Measures to which the saddle seams belong stratigraphically. 
They form an inner basin in which the seams are fairly regular and 
approach horizontal bedding, except along the flanks of the saddle. 
They also occupy the downfolds of the arches of the main saddle 
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in the north; the chief of these downfolds is the Beuthen depression. 
On the southern margin of the basin the Coal Measures are let down 
along a major fault, which buries them under great thicknesses of 
Tertiary (Miocene) rocks. ‘The basin group is estimated to have 
up to 300 feet of workable coal. 

The coal of Upper Silesia is high-grade bituminous coal which is 
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Fig. 68. The geology of the Upper Silesian coalfield 
Based on Michael, R., ‘ Die Geologie des Oberschlesisches Steinkohlenbezirkes, 


Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Preussischen Geologischen Landesanstalt, N.F., Heft 71 
(Berlin, 1913). 

suitable for steam-raising and for domestic use, but its suitability 
for the production of metallurgical coke is, for the most part, poor. 
About three-quarters of the output of the coalfield is brought down 
by explosives, about one-fifth is won by cutting machines, and only 
about one-twentieth is dug with pneumatic picks. The output per 
man-shift of eight hours is higher than in any other German field, 
and reached a peak of 38 cwt. in 1937. 
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The Upper Silesian coalfield as a whole has had particular political 
significance, because of its position athwart the frontiers of three: 
countries (see p. 373). Its immense reserves of coal, and its position 
close to the markets of the coal-less regions of Poland, Hungary, 
and the Balkan States, make its ownership a great prize. Before the 
territorial changes of 1921, about one-half of the coalfield lay in 
Germany, rather less than one-half lay in Austria, and about one- 
twentieth in Russian Poland. After a plebiscite in 1921, and a 
partition by the Council of the League of Nations, Poland received 
1,240 square miles of the coalfield, and the frontier was so drawn 
as to place go per cent. of the coal reserves and 80 per cent. of the 
mines in Poland; but within five years of the partition the output 
of the German mines was doubled. The chief mining areas in the 
German part of the coalfield lie around Beuthen and extend south- 
westwards past Hindenburg and Gleiwitz. 


The Aachen Coalfield 


The Aachen coalfield is geologically a continuation of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield, from which it is separated by fractures; on 
_ the west it is continued across the frontier, in the coalfields of Dutch 
Limburg and Belgium. ‘The Aachen coalfield lies in a depression 
on the northern flanks of the Hohe Venn and is exposed in a narrow 
belt near Aachen, but northwards the Coal Measures are overlain 
by limestone. The field has two productive basins (Aachen and 
Eschweiler) which yield anthracite and bituminous coal, some of 
which are suitable for coking (see pp. 533-3). Almost the whole 
output is won by using pneumatic picks, and the output per man- 
shift of eight hours reached a peak of 234 cwt. in 1936. 


The Saxony Coalfield 


The Saxony coalfield lies at the foot of the Erz Gebirge and 
consists of three small basins. The largest are the Zwickau and the 
Lugau-Olsnitz basins; the smallest is the Déhlen basin near Dresden. 
The Zwickau basin has some 300 seams containing a total of 105 
feet of coal, while the Lugau-Olsnitz basin has seven seams with 
40 to 65 feet of coal. In the Déhlen basin the lower strata contain 
the richest seams while the upper strata have only two small seams. 

Although mining is relatively easy, since the seams are little 
disturbed, the coalfield has no great importance. The coal has a 
high ash-content, and there is little which is suitable for coking 
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except around Zwickau. It is mainly gas and long-flame coal, and 
includes some pitch coal. Mining is predominantly by pneumatic 
picks, but about one-quarter of the output is won by cutting machines 
and explosives; the output per man-shift of eight hours was highest 
at 164 cwt. in 1937. 


4 


The Waldenburg Coalfield 


The Waldenburg coalfield lies around the town of Waldenburg 
at the foot of the Sudetes in Lower Silesia and it is sometimes known 
by this provincial name. The field has thirteen workable seams that 
are much disturbed by faulting, which makes mining difficult. The 
bulk of the output is of gas and long-flame type. About one-half 
of the output is won by pneumatic picks, about one-third is cut by 
machinery, and the remainder in approximately equal proportions 
by explosives and by hand work. ‘The production per man-shift 
of eight hours stood highest at 20 cwt. in 1936. 


Finally, the isolated Ibbenbiiren coalfield at the north-west end 
of the ‘Teutoburger Forest produces mainly semi-bituminous coal, 
which is used for steam raising and domestic heating. 


Ownership and Organization 


The mining of coal is mainly organized in large joint-stock com- 
panies. Integration of production units has taken place both hori- 
zontally, that is, among the collieries themselves, and vertically, 
through the combination of collieries with other industrial under- 
takings such as iron and steel works. In 1936 over one-half of the 
total production was controlled by firms which also engaged in the 
iron and steel industry, one-tenth of the production was controlled 
by firms engaged in the chemical industry, and less than one-third 
of the output was produced by exclusively coal-mining companies. 
Mines owned by the Prussian State yielded 8 per cent. of the total 
output of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield and 18 per cent. of that 
of the Upper Silesian coalfield in 1937. ‘There are only thirty-three 
concerns in the whole of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, nine in 
Upper Silesia, and four in the Aachen coalfield, while the Saar 
coalfield is the property of the Reich which manages the mines 
through the Saargruben A.-G. 

Within each coalfield the mining companies are organized into 
syndicates, which control the sale of the output of each company. 
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Since 1919, membership of such syndicates has been compulsory 
for all coal-mining concerns. At the outbreak of war there were 
six such syndicates which were organized on a regional basis, one 
covering the Ruhr-Westphalian, Saar, and Aachen coalfields, one 
for Upper Silesia, another for Lower Silesia (Waldenburg), a fourth 
for Saxony, a fifth for Lower Saxony, and the sixth for pitch coal, 
hard coal, and lignite mining companies on the right bank of the 
Rhine in Bavaria. ‘The syndicates fix prices and market the coal 
of the different companies through merchanting firms, which work 
on a commission basis, thus restricting cut-throat competition be- 
tween the several companies. By far the most important syndicate 
is the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate (Rheinisch-Westfalisches 
Kohlen-Syndicat). ‘The several syndicates are represented on the 
Coal Federation (Retchskohlenverband), which fixed maximum prices 
and supervised relations between the different syndicates. A Coal 
Council (Reichskohlenrat) of sixty members representing owners, 
employees, and consumers, supervises general conditions in the 
industry, and considers technical and economic problems. Before 
the war, negotiations were in progress for the formation of an 
international coal cartel which should control exports and elimin- 
ate price-cutting competition between the exporting countries of 
Europe. 


Consumption of Coal 


Coal is by far the most important source of energy in Germany, 
as the following table shows: 


Percentage of Energy Consumption contributed by the Main 
Forms of Energy Supply in Germany 


























Total consumption 

Coal | Lignite Oil Firewood | Peat | in billion calories 
1913 | 73°3 | 18-9 18 5°6 o'r 974 
1930 66-0 | 23 °2 4°I 4°5 o2 1,154 
1934 | 64:7 241 42 | 46 0-3 1,014 














Source : The World Coalmining Industry, vol. i, p. 36 (International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1938). 


In 1938 the apparent consumption of coal in Germany was 159 
million tons. ‘The proportions used for different purposes are 
estimated as in the table on page 258. 
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Mullion Per cent, 
tons of total 
Coke ovens d : 58-0 36°5 
Metallurgical and engin- 
eering industries . : was 9°3 
Household uses : 3 16°8 10°6 
Railways ; ; ; 16°1 Io‘! 
Electric power . : ; 10°O 6°3 
Mines 2 : 4 : a3 5°8 
Gasworks . ; , ; 735 4°79, 
Sea and river transport . 4°3 27, 
Chemical industry . : 27 253 
Other uses ; ; : 18°6 11-7 
159°0 100°0 


From official sources. 


In addition some 32 million tons, or 164 per cent. of the total 
production, was exported (see p. 408), but against this must be placed 
an import of 5 million tons. About three-quarters of the coal traffic 
moves by rail, and the remainder by inland waterways. The chief 
movements by water inside Germany are from the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield to Berlin, Hamburg, the Saarland, the Rhineland, and the 
areas served by the Mittelland Canal, but most of the exports via 
Rotterdam, Emden, Nordenham, and Bremen are also waterborne. 
From Upper Silesia the coal moves largely to East Prussia, Berlin 
and Brandenburg, and the Baltic coast, and since the Adolf Hitler 
Canal has been made navigable for 1,000-ton barges water transport 
to these areas has been much increased. 


Development of the Coal Industry, 1918-38 


After the war of 1914-18, Germany’s coal resources were reduced 
through territorial losses in Lorraine, the Saarland, and Upper 
Silesia. The total production of these lost territories totalled 49 
million tons, or 26 per cent. of the total German output in 1913. 
In addition, French attempts to secure control of the Ruhr-West- 
phalian coalfield by occupation, as a pledge that Germany would 
fulfil her reparations obligations, were met by passive resistance 
which led to a marked decline in the output of this field. The 
average monthly output fell from 8 million tons in 1922 to 2:1 
million tons in June 1923, and German imports increased from an 
annual average of about 5 million tons to 26 million tons in 1923. 

In the early twenties the German coal industry faced the most 
serious crisis in its history. ‘The territorial losses in Upper Silesia 
left Germany only 14 of the 67 mines it had owned, and these 
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produced only one-quarter of the output of the province in TOT? sit 
is, however, significant that the territory left to Germany had pro- 
duced 1,280,000 tons out of the 2,265,000 tons of coke produced 
in the province in 1913. The production of the mines had also fallen 
from nearly 44 million tons in 1913 to between 26 and 30 million 
tons in 1919-21. ‘The Saar coalfield, which had produced 13 million 
tons in 1913, and the Lorraine field, which had produced nearly 
4 million tons in 1931, were lost to France. 

The Germans made vigorous efforts to increase the production 
of the mines left to them in Upper Silesia. By 1925 the mines pro- 
duced 144 million tons, which was an increase of 3 million tons 
on their output in 1913. In 1929 production amounted to 22 million 
tons. Within five years of the partition of the territory the Germans 
produced two-fifths of the coal output of the old province of Upper 
Silesia, although they now held only one-fifth of the mines, and in 
1929 the output of the mines remaining to Germany was one-half 
of the total output of the province in 1913. By 1938 the output 
of the Upper Silesia mines showed an increase of 135 per cent. 
over their yield in 1913. 

In the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield the French eventually broke 
the German passive resistance, but they found that the mining 
carried out under their supervision did not yield the expected profit. 
After the coalfield was restored to German control, output was 
increased by improved methods of extracting coal, while utilization 
of by-products and marketing efficiency were also improved. ‘The 
output of coal per man-shift increased by 81-4 per cent. between 
1913 and 1936, whereas the increase in Britain was only 9-6 per 
cent. In 1929 Germany’s coal output was 163-4 million tons, 
which were produced from mines which had yielded 140-8 million 
tons in 1913. 

In 1935 the Saar plebiscite restored this area to Germany, and 
the production of coal in 1936 was a little lower than that produced 
in 1913; during the succeeding years it increased steadily (see 


Pp. 247). 


LIGNITE 


Lignite, or brown coal, has long been an important fuel in Ger- 
“many. In character it is intermediate between peat and bituminous 
coal, and about 9 tons of lignite are equivalent in heat value to about 


2 tons of bituminous coal. While its calorific value is thus relatively 
GH (Germany) 18 
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low, lignite has the advantage that it usually lies near the surface 
in large beds, and, being soft, is easily mined and can be exploited 
on a large scale by mechanical means; the output per miner is there- 
fore high. It is little used in its raw state, but is converted into 
briquettes and electric power. 


Chief Lignite Fields 

Lignite occurs widely in the Tertiary deposits of the North German 
Plain (Fig. 74). The chief worked deposits are in south-central 
Germany, in Nieder Lausitz, east of the Oder, and in the northern 
Rhineland west of Kéln. The main deposits in south-central 
Germany lie, (1) north of Frankfurt-am-Main, (2) in the Weissenfels- 
Altenburg-Borna districts, south of Leipzig, (3) in the Geisel valley 
south-west of Merseburg, and (4) around Bitterfeld. ‘The Nieder 
Lausitz fields lie around Senftenberg, north-east of Dresden, and 
extend south-west towards Gérlitz. Another important group of 
fields lie around Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, where they lie mainly east 
of the Oder. ‘The Rhineland deposits lie about 30 miles west of the 
Rhine between K6ln, Bonn, and Diiren, and are often referred to as 
the Ville deposits. Here the beds are very thick, averaging 65-80 
feet and sometimes attaining 200-300 feet. ‘They extend over an 
area about 45 miles long and 4 miles wide; the deposits are accessible 
to open workings, and can be extensively exploited by machinery. 
It is these conditions which make this field important, because the 
quality of the lignite is inferior to that of the other fields, and it is 
close to the competition of the hard coal of the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield. 


a 


Production of Lignite 


Apart from a decrease during the economic depression of the early 
thirties, the production of lignite in Germany increased steadily 
from 87 million tons in 1913 to 193 million tons in 1938; the latter 
amount formed over 80 per cent. of the total production of this fuel 
in Europe. The greater part of the production comes from the 
south-central Germany and Nieder Lausitz group of fields, while 
the Rhineland field contributes between one-third and one-quarter 
of the total production (Fig. 75). 

The lignite is mined both in shafts and in surface workings; the 
method used depends on the thickness of the overlying deposits. 
About four-fifths of the output is derived from surface workings; 





Plate 46. Lignite workings in the Ville field 





Plate 47. Lignite workings with transporter near Halle 


The upper photograph shows clearly the relatively small overburden and the 
deep lignite beds which are characteristic of this area. In the lower photograph 
the overburden is seen to be much thicker. 











Plate 48. The oil field at Oberg near Peine 
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Plate 49. Fortuna II power station near Koln (Cologne) 


This station was built in 1924 with a capacity of 80,000 kW. Its present capacity 
is 140,000 kW., but it is designed for an ultimate capacity of 160,000 kW. Fuel 
is obtained from nearby open cast lignite mines and is delivered by a chain railway. 
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Lignite Production 
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Based on official sources. 


shaft workings, which may be vertical or inclined, are found mainly 
in central Germany, where they may be up to 300 feet deep. The 
lignite beds vary from 6 to over too feet in thickness. In the surface 
workings the superficial deposits are stripped and the lignite is 
removed by mechanical shovels and excavators. ‘The output 
per man-shift varied between 3 and 4 tons in underground 
workings and between 12 and 14 tons in surface workings, but 
under the easy conditions of mining west of Koln the output 
was 30 tons (Plates 46 and 47). 


Consumption of Lignite 


As the lignite has a high water content and tends to crumble when 
dry, it is generally used, or converted into briquettes, near the 
workings. Lignite is much used for generating electricity (see p. 270), 
while briquettes made from it are widely used for domestic heating, 
and to a smaller extent for industrial uses. The output of lignite 
briquettes in 1937 was about 42 million tons, which represented some 
116 million tons of lignite or about 63 per cent. of the total production. 
Some industries, such as the nitrate and glass industries, prefer lignite 
to coal as fuel. About one-third of the briquette production was con- 
sumed in industry, and the remainder in domestic heating. ‘The 
consumption of lignite and lignite briquettes by different users in 


1938 is estimated as follows : WHibtnc Detocneot 








tons total output 

Domestic uses. , ; 75 34 3 
Electric power. 5; ‘ 45°0 23-2 
Chemical industries. : 15'0 CT 
Metallurgical industries. 8°5 4°4 
Glass and pottery industries 6°9 3°6 
Textile industries ; ; Cee) 2.9 
Other uses. ; , ; 40°6 20°9 

Total . : s 119462 100°0 


From official sources. 
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As in the hard coal industry, vertical and horizontal integration 
has consolidated exploitation in the hands of a few large companies, 
twelve of which account for nearly two-thirds of the total output. 
The considerable use of lignite for generating electricity and for 
chemical industries, including low-temperature carbonization and 
the manufacture of synthetic oils (which account for about one- 
eighth of the total lignite consumption), has meant that vertical 
integration of production units has occurred in association with 
electrical and chemical undertakings and not with the iron and steel 
industry as is most common in the coal industry. | 


OIL 
Natural Oil 


The first oil well in Germany was drilled near seepages at 
Wietze, between Brunswick and Celle, in 1859. These early wells, 
which were less than 650 feet deep, were failures, but in 1881 several 
flowing wells came into production near Oelheim, and the output 
of the Wietze wells also increased. In 1900 a new oil horizon was 
discovered at depths of between 650 and 1,000 feet at Wietze. Their 
yield of valuable light oils gave fresh impetus to the industry; several 
companies were formed and German banks became interested. The 
Hanigsen-Nienhagen field, south of Celle, came into production 
about 1904, while small amounts were also obtained from time to 
time at Tegernsee in the Bavarian Alps, and at Heide in Holstein, 
after this year. In 1909 German production was 113,518 tons. 
During the war of 1914-18 there was little progress, except in the 
multiplication of companies, but in 1919 the introduction of oil 
mining in the Wietze field gave it a new lease of life. In 1920 the 
Oberg field, south of Peine, came into production, but the main 
development was the opening, after 1922, of several large wells in 
the Hanigsen-Nienhagen field, which soon became the mainstay of 
the industry, although much drilling was done in later years, especially 
after 1933. It was claimed that 162 wells had been drilled between 
April 1934 and April 1937, and that this work had resulted in the 
discovery of nine new oilfields; five of these were described as being 
in the Hanover-Brunswick area, one in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
three in the upper Rhine valley. By 1938 Germany’s production 
of crude oil had risen to over 550,000 tons. 
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Ouilfields 

It was claimed that Germany had 8 oilfields in 1932, and 25 (in- 
cluding Austria) in 1939; the term ‘oilfield’ can, however, be loosely 
applied. There are four main areas where petroleum is, or may be, 
found, namely (1) the North German Plain, (2) Thuringia, (3) the 
upper Rhine valley, (4) the Alpine foreland. 

The worked oilfields of northern Germany lie under and around 
the Upper Permian salt domes of the Hanover region ; they account 
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Based on official sources. 


for go per cent. of Germany’s production of crude oil. ‘The most 
prolific field is that at Nienhagen. ‘The output of this field grew 
from 45,000 tons in 1919 to over 350,000 tons in 1938. In the 
latter year it accounted for about 65 per cent. of the total German 
production; the Wietze field contributed 8 per cent., and the 
Oberg field 3 per cent., but more important was the Reitbrook 
field, close south-east of Hamburg, which accounted largely for the 
appreciable rise in production between 1937 and 1938 ; its initial 
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yield was about 150-200 tons daily, and in 1939 it totalled about 
100,000 tons. 


Oil-bearing Zones of the Hanover Area 
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Source: Based on Stille, H., and Schliiter, H., ‘ Natural Gas Occurrences in 
Germany,’ Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists, vol. 18, 
pp. 223-4 (Géttingen, 1934). 


Other producing areas lie around Bentheim, where oil occurs in 
both the Carboniferous and the Cretaceous formations. At Heide 
crude oil impregnates irregularly a soft chalk of Upper Cretaceous 
age, and the field is believed to yield about 50,000 tons a year. Oil 
mining has also oceurred intermittently in the Vorwohle district of 
Brunswick. ‘The output was increased considerably after 1937 when 
reserves were estimated at between 50 and 80 million tons. 

In Thuringia oil of very good quality (37° A.P.I.) is obtained 
from the Upper Permian beds at Volkenroda, a short distance north 
of Mihlhausen. ‘The field was discovered in 1930 when a gas blow- 
out, followed by oil, occurred in a potash mine at a depth of about 
3,000 feet. ‘The productive area does not seem to have been capable 
of extension, and the field is believed to be approaching exhaustion. 

The oil-bearing area in the Upper Rhine valley extends on both 
sides of the valley from Basel to a little north of Mainz. ‘The main 
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oilfield is at Pechelbronn in Alsace, while on the German side of the 
frontier drilling has been carried out at several places in Baden, 
Hesse, and the Palatinate, but details of production, if any, are 
not known. The most promising results seem to have been obtained 
near Worms. 

In the Alpine foreland small amounts of oil have been obtained 
at Tegernsee, south-south-east of Munich. 

Although much natural gas is found with the oil in Germany, it 
seldom occurs in the nature of a ‘gas-cap.’ Consequently only a few 
wells, mainly in the Nienhagen area, flow under their own pressure, 
and, even then, this occurs often for a few weeks only. Production 
tends to decline rather rapidly, and with a few exceptions the life 
of a well has been comparatively short. Until recently, wells rarely 
exceeded a daily production of 100 tons, and the majority of wells 
produced less than 10 tons daily. Some of the new wells are believed 
to give better results, and to have yielded between 150 and 300 tons 
daily in some cases. 


Refineries 

In 1940 there were about thirty main refineries in Germany. They 
had a refining capacity of about 49,000 barrels daily and a cracking 
capacity of rather more than 6,000 barrels a day. ‘The following list 
gives the location and capacity of the chief plants; three-quarters of 
the refining capacity was situated on the lower Elbe. ‘The remainder 
of the refining capacity is mainly near the oilfields of the Hanover 
area and along the lower Rhine, where oil imported along the river 
is dealt with. Regensburg is the refining centre for oil from Roumania 
and Austria. In 1939, 88 per cent. of all imported crude petroleum 
and residues were refined in the Hamburg area. 


Chief Oil Refineries 


Crude capacity Cracking capacity 
(barrels daily) (barrels daily) 


Hamburg (Petroleumshafen) . ; : 8,000 2,500 
Hamburg (2) . f : 1,500 
Hamburg- Grasbrook ; 2,000 
Harburg . : : 8,000 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg (3) : : 6,300 
Misburg (Hanover) ‘ : , : 5,000 2,500 
Ostermoor (Brunsbiittel) s : 2,500 


Monheim (N. of Koln) . ; , 2,000 
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Chief Oil Refineries (cont.) 








Crude capacity Cracking capacity 
(barrels daily) (barrels daily) 
Holten : : 4 : : 2,000 820 
Bremen (2) ’ : j : : 1,500 
Regensburg : ‘ ; ; 1,300 
Reisholz (W. of Koln) : : : ; 1,200 
Emmerich f A R : : 1,200 
Durchsatz : : : : ; y 1,000 
Lichtenberg. : : ‘ : : 1,000 250 
Dollbergen (2) : ; ; . : 1,000 
Neuhof (Peine) ; ' : : : 700 
Hanover . ; : : ; : : 300 
Dortmund : ‘ : : : : 300 
K6ln-Braunsfeld : < ¢ ; 200 
Dresden (Freital) . : : 200 
Rheinau . ; : ; : : : 150 
Eislingen . 100 
12 miscellaneous speciality and small 
topping plants . : : : , 1,500 
Total ; j : : : 48,950 6,070 


Source : Oil and Gas Fournal, December 1940 (Tulsa, Okl.). 


Production and Consumption 

It is estimated that Germany’s total cumulative production of crude 
oil from 1872 to 1938 was rather more than 5 million tons, of which 
nearly one-half was produced after 1933 (Fig. 69). The following 
table gives details for the main fields during the six years before 1939. 


Production of Crude Oil in tons 












































1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 
Nienhagen . —. | 144,979 240,733 | 331,211 | 333,266 | 347,065 | 356,290 
Wietze .. = ~~ | 53,804) 51,874 | 50,265) 40,835 | 445770 | 4oges 
Obere - . + k 33,900 20,245 |.°35,517 | 23,123 | 20,270 | “10,064 
Others, 5,873 | 1,750! 12,680! 41,414 | 57,402 | 135,059 
Total . . . | 238,562 314,602 429,673 | 444,638 | 470,507 | 555,000 | 








Based on official sources. 


Before the war Germany’s annual consumption of oil was about 
74 million tons. Her annual imports were about 5 million tons, so 
that her production of crude oil satisfied less than one-tenth of her 
needs. More important was her production of synthetic and liquid 
fuels, which made up the remaining 2 million tons which she 
needed. 
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Production and Consumption of Oil, 1937-38 
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Percentage 
























































Total require- | covered by home! 
ments Home production production 
HO38 | 91937 | i 4038] “1637 | 19g "1037 
thousand tons thousand tons 
Light motor fuels . . . | 3,154 2,580 | 1,935 1,665 61 64 
Other spits = 507 «i 200 200 ae i = Sy 
iKetesing f° 5 5 4 ys | FIO 110 go 70 82 64 
Lubricants. . OS 565 510 180 140 32 27 
Gas and diesel ike. . | 205463 - -F,7ST | 250 105 10 9 
Gas and diesel oil for | ; 
bunkers * 229 189 - os ae is. 
Fuel oil for bunkers? . . 635 |. 462 - ee ee 
Crude oil and residue? . | 266 237, | 
6,627 _5,400° | 2,355 | 1,980 35°51) 388 








1 Mainly gasoline for industrial purposes. 
2 For German ships only. 3 Partly for further treatment. 
Based on official sources. 


Synthetic Oul 

In Germany synthetic oil has been produced on a vastly larger 
scale than in any other country. It was clear that even the widest 
extension of her resources of crude oil would not bring any approach 
to self-sufficiency, and that supplies of benzol and alcohol would 
be far from adequate. The obvious solution lay in the liquefaction 
of coal by hydrogenation and other methods, especially in view of 
Germany’s great resources of coal and lignite. 

A few years ago the production of oil from coal and lignite in 
Germany was confined to one hydrogenation plant at the Leunawerke 
near Merseburg; this plant came into operation in 1927. During 
the National Socialist regime there occurred a spectacular expansion 
of production from a few hundred thousand tons in 1933 to about 
1,250,000 tons in 1938, and the Four Years Plan provided for an 
output of 34 million tons by 1941. At the outbreak of war the 
synthetic oil industry was well established. 

Synthetic oil is produced in two types of plant, the Bergius hydro- 
genation plant and the Fischer Tropsch synthesis plant. ‘The hydro- 
genation process normally uses coal, lignite, or tar oil as raw materials 
while the Fischer Tropsch units use coal and coke. Coke ovens 
and gasworks yield benzol and tar, and the latter yields heavier fuels 
by hydrogenation. Small quantities of gasoline and diesel oil are 
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also obtained from coal as a by-product of low-temperature car- 
bonization. ‘Thus three main types of liquid fuels are produced : 
synthetic gasoline, including aviation spirit and diesel oil; benzol; 
and tar oils and the fuels obtained from tar and tar oils (see 
p. 323). The location of the chief synthetic oil plants known to be 
in existence at the outbreak of war is given in the following table : 








Hydrogenation plants Fischer 'Tropsch plants 





























Date | Estimated 
; placed annual i Date annual 
Bocaton in capacity Location placed capacity 
of plant oper- | (thousand of plant in oper- (thousand | 
ation tons) ation tons) 
Leuna 1927 500 Moers Moerbeck 1936 & 1939 ? 
Oppau 1934 ? (nr. Duisburg) | 
Magdeburg 1934 300 ! Ruhland | 1937 400 
Recklinghausen 1936 350 Kastrop-Rauxel 1938 200 
Bohlen 1937 200 Sterkrade . 1938 130 
Bottrop 1938 100 Koln 1938 ? 
Zeitz . » | .£og8 320 Essen . .. =| 1638 & 1030 
Miicheln, near | 1938 125 Wanne Eickel . 1939 130 
Merseburg Bochum 1939 ? 
Gelsenkirchen | 1939 225 Dortmund 1939 180 
Wesseling 1939 250 Deschowitz 1939 110 
(K6ln) (Upper Silesia) 








From official sources. 


The plants are situated near the supplies of raw materials. ‘The 





hydrogenation plants use mainly lignite, and so lie mostly on the 
lignite fields of central Germany, but the Gelsenkirchen and Bottrop 
plants use hard coal. The Fischer ‘Tropsch plants, using coal and 
coke, are mainly located on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, although 
the Ruhland plant uses lignite and briquettes. The production from 
the hydrogenation plants consists mainly of good quality gasoline 
and low-grade diesel oil, and totalled 935,000 tons in 1938; the 
output of the Fischer 'Tropsch plants in 1938 was 321,000 tons. 

The output of liquid fuels from indigenous raw materials in 1937 
and 1938 was approximately as follows: 





1937 1938 

thousand thousand 
Light Motor Fuels tons tons 
Synthetic gasoline . 950 1,150 
Gasoline from crude oil IIO 120 
Benzol : : ; : 400 440 
Alcohol (ethyl and methyl) . 205 225 
Total . 1,665 13035 
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1937 1938 
thousand thousand 

Heavy Fuels tons tons 
Gas oil from crude oil . : 3 : : 45 50 
Gas oil from coal, coal tar, oil shale, etc. . 60 100 
‘otal 4 , : : ; 105 150 

Other Liquid Products 
Kerosine : : ‘ : : : ‘ 70 90 
Lubricating oils. ; ; , 140 180 
‘Total: é ; : : ? é 210 270 
Total of all groups . ; .  -¥,980 2,355 


Based on official sources. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Capacity of Generating Stations 


The electric power stations of Germany have a higher installed 
capacity and a higher output than those of any other European 
country. In 1938 the installed capacity was 16-7 million kW, and 
the output was 55:2 milliard kWh. Nearly one-half of this output 
was produced in 61 stations with capacities of over 50,000 kW, and 
although there were in all about 7,000 generating stations, the 277 
stations with capacities of over 10,000 kW accounted for 78 per cent. 
of the power produced. ‘The following table summarizes the details 
of the capacity and output of stations in 1937: 


















































Capacity | Number | Capacity of Per cent. | Annual output | Per cent. 

group of group in of total of group in of total 

(thousand kW) stations | thousands of kW | capacity | milliard kWh | output 
O-I | Syne 1,125 71 2°1 4°3 

2-10 971 3,179 20°0 8:6 17°6 | 

11-50 | 216 4,997 Beg. 14°8 20°2 
51-100 41 2,883 Loon 97 15-7 
Over 100 20 BE 38 23°4 15°8 32:2 
‘Total. «/\*°6,960 LSOi7 100'0 49°0 100°0 





Based on official sources. 


Three-quarters, by number and capacity, of the stations with 
capacities below 10,000 kW were private installations for supplying 
industrial concerns, etc., but 70 per cent. of the stations with capa- 
cities between 50,000 and 100,000 kW, and go per cent. of those 
with capacities above 100,000 kW, were public stations. In the 
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middle group of stations (capacities of 11,000 to 50,000 kW), public 
and private stations were almost equal in number and total capacity. 
Thus while 77 per cent. of all power stations in Germany were 
privately owned, the public stations produced 57 per cent. of the 
total output. Nearly one-quarter of the output of the private stations 
was produced by the electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
industries, one-third was produced by coal and lignite mining con- 
cerns, and nearly one-fifth was produced by iron and steel works. 


Sources of Power 

More than three-quarters of the electric power was produced 
from coal and lignite, and only 14 per cent. was derived from water 
power. Lignite is rather more important than coal as a source of 
electrical energy. While three-fifths of the output of the coal-fired 
stations and three-quarters of the output of the water-power stations 
was produced in installations with capacities of under 51,000 kW, 
nearly two-thirds of the output of the lignite-fired stations was from 
plant with capacities of over 100,000 kW. 


Production of Electricity, 1937 















































Per cent. Per cent. produced in stations of 
Produc-| of Ger- = 
tion in| many’s | Under | 2,000- | 11,000- 51,000- | Over 
milliard | total pro-| 1,000 | 10,000 50,000 160,000 100,000 
kWh | duction kW RW | KW yt SRW Gey 
Lignite ZOrT Ait 1°8 10-7 1Q°2 G7 62°6 
Coal 7 2671 42 20°5 B02 24°0 15°1 
Water power . 6:9 I4°I it-2 29°8 34°8 IQ‘ Le 
Gas, oil, wood, 
peat, etc. 4°3 S-7 | 
Total 49°'0 1000 





Based on official sources. 

The location of the principal power stations depends largely on 
the type of energy used to generate the current. The relatively high 
calorific value of coal, and its coherence, make it economical and 
easy to transport it to the areas where the power is used, so that 
coal-fired stations are situated in the centres of industry and of dense 
population. In many cases these are situated on the coalfields, but 
the great industrial cities such as Berlin, Hamburg, and Mannheim- 
Ludwigshafen lie remote from large fuel supplies, and they depend 
on transported coal. Lignite, on the other hand, has a low calorific 
value in relation to bulk, and when dry it is friable, so that it is more 
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economical to convert it into electricity at or near the workings and 
to transmit power by cable. Fortunately the exploited lignite fields 
lie near great industrial centres such as Kéln, Leipzig, and the 
chemical industries of the Halle-Magdeburg area, so that much of 
the power is used without distant transmission. ‘The water-power 
stations are closely tied to the localities where the volume and head 
of water are adequate; and it is only in south Germany, especially 
on the upper Rhine along the Alpine border, and in Bavaria, that 
hydro stations are important, and supply areas to which the transport 
of coal and the transmission of electricity produced from lignite 
would be expensive and difficult. 


Thermal Stations 


The distribution of important power stations in Germany thus 
show distinct groupings which correlate closely, not only with in- 
dustrial needs but also with different sources of energy. ‘The lignite 
fields of Ville, lying west of the Rhine between Kéln and Bonn, and 
of the Elbe-Saale region of central Germany, supply two groups of 
large stations. The Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield and the Saxony 
coalfields provide two other groups of stations which lie close to the 
lignite fields, while the Upper Silesian coalfield is another important 
centre. The hydro stations of the Upper Rhine, and of Bavaria 
farther east, are two other distinct complexes. ‘The remaining large 
stations provide large towns, and are dependent on transported coal. 
The location of stations is shown in Figs. 70-72. 

The largest station on the Ville lignite field is the Goldenberg 
station, which has an installed capacity of 530,000 kW, and is the 
largest in Germany. It is the chief of a group of six stations at 
Knapsack with a total capacity of 820,000 kW. ‘Two of the small 
stations supply a chemical works, but the others supply the Ruhr- 
Westphalian area. They used lignite, either raw or after treatment 
in four briquette works on the spot. The other large station on the 
Ville lignite field is the Fortuna station near Quadrath, which 
has a capacity of 205,000 kW in two plants, and also supplies some 
power to Kéln. The station at Zukunft near Eschweiler has a capa- 
city of 108,000 kW. 

The Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield has several large stations which 
use coal. The largest is the Essen-Karnap station, which was under 
construction at the outbreak of war. It is on the Emscher, and has 
a capacity of 220,000 kW, which is 20,000 kW larger than the 
capacity of the Scholven group farther north. Some of the stations 
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supply industrial concerns almost exclusively as in the case of those 
at Hiils and Gelsenkirchen, both with capacities of 150,000 kW, 
which supply a synthetic rubber plant and a synthetic oil plant 
respectively. Others, such as those of Dortmund (116,000 kW), 
Diisseldorf (118,000 kW), and Reisholz (115,000 kW), supply 
industrial and domestic needs of the towns, while others, such as 
those of Hattingen (126,000 kW), the Gersteinwerk near Stockum 
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@ Over 200.000kW ~ mmm 220/380KY. 

@® 51000-2000 000kW TOUS 220k Y. 

@ 11.000-50 000kwWw owes §=6110 -150KV. 

o Under 11.000kW. —— _ 30-80kY. 
BONN Transmission lines under construction or proposed 

mmm 150-220kV. === 100-15CkV. --=- 30-80kv 


Fig. 70. Power stations and transmission lines in the 
Ruhr-Westphalian area 


Based on official sources. 
E = Essen (Karnap); H = Hamborn; S-H = Sterkrade-Holten 


(120,000 kW), and Cunowerk, on the River Ruhr (85,000 kW), are 
mainly concerned with supplying the grid. ‘The Liinen station 
(135,000 kW), 7 miles north of Dortmund, supplies the Lippewerk 
aluminium plant, and the Leverkusen station (100,000 kW) provides 
the chemical works there. ‘These stations use mainly low-grade coal. 

The lignite deposits of central Germany provide several large 
stations. ‘The Golpa-Zchornewitz station with a capacity of 434,000 
kW is the second largest in Germany, and supplies not only the 
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chemical works at Piesteritz and Bielefeld but also Berlin and the 
grid. The second largest is the Bohlen station, with a capacity of 
393,000 kW, which supplies an associated synthetic oil plant as well 
as Leipzig and the grid. ‘The two stations of Espenhain-Moblbis, 
5 miles farther east, were under construction at the outbreak of 
war, and have now probably been completed with a capacity of 
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Fig. 71. Power stations and transmission lines in central Germany 


Based on official sources. 





297,000 kW. ‘They provide a low temperature carbonization plant 
in addition to general supply. Several stations supply associated 
works almost exclusively. The Lauta station (222,000 kW) is part 
of the largest aluminium works in Germany, the two stations of 
Bitterfeld and Wolfen (238,000 kW) supply I. G. Farbenindustrie’s 
chemical works, and the Zeitz-Tréglitz station (175,000 kW), 20 
miles south of Leipzig, supplies a synthetic oil plant just as the two 
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stations at Schkopau (150,000 kW) generate exclusively for a synthetic 
rubber plant. ‘The station at the Leunawerke near Merseburg has 
a capacity of 150,000 kW, which provides the works and the general 
supply. ‘The Elbekraftwerk station (175,000 kW) on the Elbe north 
of Leipzig, and the Harbke station (136,000 kW) 27 miles west of 
Magdeburg provide the general supply. ‘These stations use lignite, 
either raw, coked, or as briquettes, but the new Hallendorf station 
(290,000 kW), which is part of the Hermann Go6ring concern, and 
supplies a steel-works here, uses blast furnace and coke-oven gases 
and coal. ‘Iwo important stations using local lignite are Hirschfelde 
(249,000 kW) near GGrlitz, and Finkenheerd (232,000 kW) near 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder. 

The Upper Silesian coalfield has two large stations at Blech- 
hammer, 20 miles west of Gleiwitz, which have a combined capacity 
of 550,000 kW. ‘The two stations form part of synthetic oil plants 
established here since the outbreak of war. The old Zaborze station 
on the outskirts of Hindenburg has a capacity of 146,000 kW, and is 
the chief general supplier (Fig. 72). 


Hydro Stations 


The upper Rhine, along the Swiss frontier above Basel, is the chief 
single area of water-power stations. Here the Rhine is flowing 
quickly along a sharply graded valley which provides the necessary 
head of water, and the reservoir effect of the Boden See maintains a 
fairly constant supply, which is greatest in summer when other hydro 
stations often suffer from reduced flow. ‘The largest scheme is the 
Schluch See group of stations which has a capacity of 280,000 kW, 
but is designed to have a capacity of about 400,000 kW. ‘The scheme 
uses the 1,970-foot fall from the Schluch See in the Black Forest to 
the Rhine at Waldshut, and was designed especially for supply in 
winter when the freezing of Alpine waters reduces the output of the 
stations on the upper Rhine. Along the Rhine, between Basel and 
Schaffhausen in a distance of about 70 miles, are the following stations: 
Augst-Wyhlen (51,000 kW), Rheinfelden (65,000 kW), Ryburg- 
Schworstadt (104,000 kW), Laufenburg (68,000 kW), Albbruck- 
Dogern (72,000 kW), Reckingen (36,000 kW), and Eglisau (35,000 
kW). ‘These stations are operated jointly and owned in equal shares 
by Germany and Switzerland, except that Eglisau is 93 per cent. 
Swiss owned. Further joint stations at Sackingen (45,000—75,000 
kW), Waldshut-Kadelberg (37,000 kW), and Rheinau (35,000 kW) 
were planned. The stations are operated usually by damming the 





Plate 50. The Schluch See hydro-electric power station in the Black 
Forest 


The photograph shows the two pipes leading from the Schluch See to the 
Hausern power station. Below the power house is the compensating reservoir. 
This represents the first stage in the development of the Schluch See scheme 
and was completed between 1929 and 1933. ‘The second stage, started 
in 1938 and probably completed in 1942, was the building of a power station 
at Witznau, some goo feet lower down. The third stage was to be a station 
at Waldshut on the Rhine. 





Plate 51. The TOging hydro-electric power station on the River Inn 


The station was built in 1924 and uses a 115-foot head on the River Inn by means 
of a Jateral canal 15 miles long. ‘The canal is enlarged, in front of the penstcck 
intake, to form a basin 400 feet wide and 40 feet deep. ‘The penstock consists of 
15 pipe lines, each 13 feet in diameter. ‘The aluminium works is close below the 
power house. 





Plate 52. The Walchensee hydro-electric power station 


The station was built in 1924 and uses the 670-foot head between the Walchen See 
and the Kochel See. From the Walchen See the water runs through a 16-foot 
tunnel, 3 mile long, cut through the Kesselberg, to a valve house (in the back- 
ground). The penstock is 1,430 feet long at a gradient of 40°. The tail race (below 
the power house) leads to the Kochel See, $ mile away. 
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river, and the supply is for general use except that the Reckingen 
station is mainly to supply the chemical works at Waldshut, and 
Rheinfelden supplies the local aluminium works. The German 
share of the Rhine hydro scheme is a maximum load of 224,000 kW 
and an annual output of 1,300 million kWh, but she buys from Switzer- 
land annually 1,000 million kWh at approximately 200,000 kW 
(maximum load). In Bavaria are three important hydro schemes, 
at Walchensee (124,000 kW), along the Middle Isar (107,000 kW), 
and on the Inn and Alz rivers (224,000 kW). ‘The Walchensee station 
uses the 670-foot head between the Walchensee and Kochelsee, south 
of Munich, and supplies the German railways as well as the Munich 
area; extensions of the scheme by using water from the Sachsensee, 
the River Loisach and the River Lech, as well as by raising the level 
of the Walchensee, have been planned. ‘The Middle Isar scheme 
consists of four stations along a diversion canal from the Isar below 
Munich, and supplies the German State Railways as well as Munich. 
Lower down the canal, below Moosburg, is a new station with a 
capacity of 28,000 kW; a second station, with a capacity of 18,000 kW 
_ was under construction, and may have been completed. The Inn- 
Alz scheme consists of eight stations of which the Téging station has 
a capacity of 97,000 kW. They supply the aluminium works at Téging 
and the calcium carbide-cyanide works at Burghausen, Trostberg, 
Schalchen, and Steiner-am-Hart. 

Of other water-power stations in Germany the more important 
are the Herdecke group of three stations (140,000 kW), based on 
the Hengsteysee, which was formed by damming the River Ruhr; the 
Waldeck (155,000 kW) station, which depended on the now famous 
Eder dam near Kassel; the Saale scheme, with a capacity of 100,000 
kW, in four stations on the Saale River about 60 miles south-west 
of Leipzig; the Niederwartha station (80,000 kW) on the Elbe north 
of Dresden; the Bober station (75,000 kW) on a tributary of the 
Oder south of Frankfurt; and the Forbach station (67,000 kW) on 
the River Murg in the Black Forest south of Karlsruhe. 

The towns are supplied mainly by thermal stations, and several 
of them have large installations, such as Klingenberg (270,000 kW), 
Berlin West (228,000 kW), Charlottenburg (109,000 kW), and the 
old Moabit station (81,000 kW), all at Berlin. Similarly Hamburg 
has the Neuhof (130,000 kW) and Tiefstack (129,000 kW) stations, 
and Stettin has the Pélitz (300,000 kW), and Oderkraftwerk (200,000 
kW) stations, in addition to many smaller stations, while Bremen is 


supplied mainly by the Unterweser station (200, 000 kW), se 
GH (Germany) 
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fifteen miles downstream at Farge. Magdeburg has the Mikramag 
station, with a capacity of at least 130,000 kW, while Stuttgart is 
served by a station with a capacity of 87,000 kW in the town and a 
station at Marbach (108,000 kW) on the Neckar below the town. 
The I.G. Farbenindustrie works between Ludwigshafen and Oppau 
are served by generating plant which has a total capacity of about 
200,000 kW, while Mannheim has a large station of 162,000 kW 
capacity. Most large towns have many smaller stations, and also 
derive some power usually from distant stations on the grid. 


Transmission Networks 


The electricity grid in Germany, as in other countries, grew 
gradually by linking together several transmission systems that had 
been built up by individual undertakings, and which often used 
different voltages. In spite of earlier attempts to form a national 
grid, it was not until after the National Socialists came to power 
that a large measure of co-ordination was achieved. An Act (Energie- 
wirtschaftsgesetz) of 1935 placed the power industry of Germany 
under the supervision of the Minister of Economy, and promulgated 
regulations which aimed at a network which should connect all the 
generating stations in the country. ‘The details of the high voltage 
transmission lines are given in the following table, and their courses 
are indicated in Figs. 70-72. ‘The majority are carried on overhead 
conductors. 


Route Lengths and Circuit Capacities of High Voltage Lines, 1938 











| Per cent. of total Approximate transmission | 
Route length} route length over capacity per circuit in 
Voltage in miles 20 kV thousand kW wi 
380-220 kV 394. 22, 400-250 
220 kV 1,155 6°3 150 
150-100 kV 7,095 39°0 70-40 
80-30 kV 9,561 52°5 ome 
Totals | 18,205 100°0 | | 








Based on official sources. 


The 380-220 kV grid was designed to operate at the higher voltage, 
but was being worked at the lower voltage. Although the network 
is relatively short, its high capacity makes it of primary importance. 
It consists of a single line which links the water-power stations of 
Austria and the upper Rhine with the Ruhr-Westphalian area, and 
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All the power stations and transmission lines in central Germany and the Ruhr-Westphalian area are not shown on this map. See Figs. 70 and rie 
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links, en route, the towns of Stuttgart, Mannheim—Ludwigshafen, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, and Koblenz, which have lower voltage systems. 
At Brauweiler, near Koln, this line meets the 220 kV line which runs 
across central Germany through Bielefeld, Hanover, and Brunswick 
to Berlin. Only parts of this line had been constructed before the 
war, but it is believed that it has since been completed. A branch 
line, of the same voltage, links the Waldeck and Borken stations with 
this main east-west line at Lehrte near Hanover, and it was intended 
to continue the south-north spur through Hamburg to Rendsburg. 
A 220 kV line also connects Paderborn with Brauweiler via Ibben- 
biiren, and it was intended to link Ibbenbiiren with the Unterweser 
station near Bremen. Three other lines of this voltage are all in the 
Ruhr-Westphalian area. One is an axial line, probably now com- 
plete, running west-east across the coalfield from Wesel to Herdecke, 
via Hamborn and Essen (Karnap); another runs from Brauweiler to 
Zukunft, and has probably been extended to Aachen, and perhaps 
beyond to Jupille in Beigium; the third, also short, links Brauweiler 
with the Knapsack group of stations. ‘The last two lines allow 
transmission from the lignite stations to the Ruhr-Westphalian area. 
A line of this voltage also links Ellwangen with the north-south 
380-220 kV line at Hoheneck north of Stuttgart. 

The main planned extensions of the 200 kV grid, which may have 
been completed during the war, were (1) a north-south line connect- 
ing the stations of south-east Germany with Berlin and the main 
east-west line via Saxony—the line was planned to run via the 
Walchensee, Ellwangen, Nuremberg, Bohlen, and Golpa-Zchorne- 
witz stations; (2) a line linking the main east-west line to Zaborze 
in Upper Silesia by means of a line through the Golpa-Zchornewitz, 
Trattendorf, and ‘T’schechnitz stations, or by a parallel line from 
Bohlen, via Dresden, and Hirchfelde to Zaborze station, Hindenburg. 

The 110 kV network is a complex system, as can be seen from 
Fig. 72. It is linked both with the 220 kV system and with lines 
of lower voltage. 


Consumption of Electricity 


It was estimated that about 87 per cent. of the total consumption 
of electricity in Germany in 1942 was accounted for by industrial 
users, 8 per cent. by domestic users and small businesses, and 
4 per cent. was used for traction. ‘The chief industrial users were 
the synthetic oil industry (16 per cent.), mining (134 per cent.), iron 
and steel and engineering industries (174 per cent.), aluminium 
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industry (8 per cent.), and the calcium carbide industry (8 per cent.). 
Nearly one-half of this industrial consumption was generated in 
privately owned stations. ‘The increase in industrial motive power 
since the beginning of this century has been largely an increase in 
electric power. Between 1907 and 1933 the motive power used in 
industry increased from 7? milliard h.p. to 254 milliard h.p., and 
while that derived from electric power increased from 14 milliard 
to 184 milliard h.p., that derived from other sources only increased 
from 6} milliard to 64 milliard h.p. between the same dates. Prob- 
ably about four-fifths of the motive power used in German industry 
is electric. 

In addition to her own output, Germany also imported electricity 
from Switzerland, Austria, and France. ‘The total import in 1937 
was 1,165 million kWh, of which 739 millions came from Switzer- 
land, and 414 millions came from Austria. Against this, Germany 
exported 36 million kWh, mainly to Danzig, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, so that the net import was 1,129 million kWh. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Germany’s production of iron and steel is second only to that of 
the United States. ‘The peak of her pre-war output was reached in 
1938 when she produced 18 million tons of pig-iron and ferro-alloys 
and 22 million tons of crude steel (ingots and castings), which repre- 
sented about one-fifth of the total world production and about 
two-fifths of the European production of iron and steel; the steel 
output was only 6 million tons less than the output of the U.S.A., 
and it was more than double that of Britain. The large share that 
Germany holds in the world production of iron and steel does not 
arise from vast home resources of iron ore. On the contrary, Ger- 
many’s ore resources, although considerable in extent, are poor in 
quality and under normal conditions she imported much more ore 
than she extracted from her own mines. The German lead in the 
iron and steel production of Europe arises from her huge resources 
of coking coal and from the opportunities she has made for herself 
in the manufacture and sale of iron and steel goods. 


Iron Ore Deposits 

The chief deposits of iron ore within the frontiers of Germany 
in 1937 were, those of the Siegerland and of the Lahn and Dill 
valleys along the borders of the Westerwald; those of the Hanover 
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region where they occur in the Weser hills, in the Ilsede-Peine area 
and at Salzgitter; in the Saarland; in Bavaria at Auerbach-Sulzbach, 
Amberg, Lichtenfels, and Pegnitz; in Thuringia, near Schmiede- 
feld; along the borders of the Swabian Jura near Geisingen in Baden 
and near Geislingen and Aalen in Wirttemberg; along the northern 
border of the Harz; in the Vogelsberg; and in Upper Silesia mainly 
near Beuthen and Tarnowitz. The table on page 280 summarizes 
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Fig. 73. Production of coal, lignite, iron, and steel in Germany, 1925-37 
Based on the Statistical Year-books of the League of Nations (Geneva, annually). 


Production after 1934 includes that of the Saarland. The output of iron ore 
represents the iron content of the ores (including manganiferous iron ores) mined, 
while that of pig iron includes ferro-alloys. The steel output represents crude 
steel (ingots and direct castings), whether obtained from pig iron or from scrap. 


the estimated resources of the chief deposits and the output of crude 
ore (including water) in 1937. 

It will be seen that the only considerable deposits are those of the 
Siegerland-Wied, the Lahn-Dill, and the Ilsede-Peine areas. The 
ores of the Siegerland and Lahn-Dill areas, both of which occur 
on the borders of the Westerwald, would, in many countries, be 
considered uneconomic to work. The upper seams have been 
exhausted and shafts have to be sunk to depths of 2,000 and even 
3,000 feet, while great disturbance by faulting adds to the difficulties 
of mining. ‘The Sieg River is unnavigable, so that coke and coal for 
local smelting have to be brought in by rail, just as some of the ore 
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which is sent to the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield has to be rail-borne, 
whereas Swedish and Spanish ores, with a much higher iron content, 
can be brought to the latter area along the Rhine without break 
of bulk. ‘The mines have been kept open as a result of state policy. 

Such considerations of economic expedience, implemented with a 
view to maintaining home production as an item towards national self- 
sufficiency, has been an important factor in iron mining in Germany 
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District Output of Crude | Approximate | 
Grade I | Grade II ore 1N 1937 | iron content | 
million tons thousand tons % 
Ilsede-Peine ... 1350 ws 1,942 30-40 | 
Siegerland-Wied . 80-0 18:0 1,950 47 | 
Salzeitter > 4s 9 35°0 65:0 823 27 | 
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Source: Kohl, E., ‘Die Eisenerzvorrate des Deutschen Reiches,’ Archiv fiir 
Lagerstattenforschung, Heft 58 (Berlin, 1934). 


Output from Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutchen Reichs, 1938, Heft III, 
ps 14 (Berlin, 1933). 

Note: Grade I comprises ores that can be normally mined as a commercial 
proposition. 

Grade II comprises ores that can be mined as a commercial proposition under 
certain conditions. In addition each area has large deposits of ore which offer no 
immediate prospects of being mined commercially. 


during the National Socialist regime. In 1936 the Four Years Plan 
was introduced to organize and develop German resources so as to 
reduce dependence on imported raw materials. As part. of this 
scheme, iron mines which had been closed as being uneconomic 
were re-opened, and new mines were opened to exploit lean ores 
which had hitherto not been a commercial proposition. The iron 
industry of the Saar coalfield reduced its dependence on Lorraine 
ores by exploiting poor ores in south Baden, and in 1937 the Hermann 
Goéring concern began to develop the large resources of the poor 
and impure ore deposits at Salzgitter and in Franconia. Here iron 
and steel plants to produce 4 million and 2 million tons of steel 
respectively were to be erected to reduce the ores on the spot, while 
some of the ore was to be sent to the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield in 
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the barges which brought thence the coal and coke which was to be 
used at Salzgitter and in Franconia (see pp. 347-8). 

Through the re-opening and extension of old mines and the 
opening of new mines, the home production of dry iron ore was 
raised from 6°7 million tons in 1936 to 8-5 million tons in 1937 and 
II-r tons in 1938 (excluding Austria), but owing to the low iron 




































































big. 74. Distribution of coal, lignite, iron ore, and manganese ore in 
Germany and adjacent territories 


Based on Meyers Grosser Hausatlas, p. 28 (Leipzig, 1938). 


content of the recently developed deposits the increase, measured 
by iron content, was only from 24 million tons in 1936 to 3:1 million 
tons in 1938. In contrast, Germany imported 20-6 million tons of 
iron ore in 1937 and 21-9 million tons in 1938, which represented 
approximately one-half of this weight in raw iron, of which about 
one-half came from Sweden and about 15 per cent. came from the 
Lorraine field in France; the remainder came mainly from Luxem- 
bourg, North Africa, Spain, Newfoundland, and Norway. In 
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addition she used annually between 1935 and 1938 about 8 to 10 
million tons of scrap derived from within the country and about 
z to 1 million tons imported chiefly from the United States, Belgium, 
Britain, the Netherlands, France, and Luxembourg. 


Ferro-alloys 


Manganese is used as a deoxidizer and desulphurizer, and also 
as an alloy, in the manufacture of steel. The metal occurs in Ger- 
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Fig. 75. Output of lignite and iron-ore workings 


Based on official sources. 

The map shows the actual production of the chief lignite and iron-ore workings 
in 1937. Of the lignite workings, only those which produced over one million 
tons of lignite are shown ; these, however, accounted for 82 per cent. of the total 
output in 1937. Details of the output of the iron mines in Wiirttemberg and 
Baden are not available. 

many in association with the iron ores of the Siegerland-Wied, 
Lahn-Dill, and Soonwald areas, which contain up to 20 per cent. 
manganese, and the iron ores of the Ilsede-Peine area which contain 
about 4 per cent. The chief mines are near Eiserfeld and Wiedenau 
in the Sieg valley where the spathic iron ores contain 4-5 per cent. 


manganese, near Weilburg in the Lahn valley, where the ores contain 
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20 per cent. manganese, and at Waldalgesheim near Bingen where 
the manganese content is between 15 and 20 per cent. The chief 
mines in the Ilsede-Peine area are at Lengende. In 1938 the total 
output of manganiferous iron ore was about 54 million tons which 
came mainly from the Siegerland-Wied district. But Germany was 
also dependent on imports which grew from 230,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore in 1936 to 554,000 tons in 1937 and 426,000 tons in 1938 ; 
they were obtained mainly from Russia and South Africa. 

For other ferro-alloys Germany is largely dependent on foreign 
supplies, except that quartz for the preparation of ferro-silicon is 
abundant. Imports of chrome quadrupled between 1933 and 1939 
when they reached 195,000 tons and those of molybdenum increased 
from about 1,700 tons to 6,000 tons in 1938. Some vanadium 
occurs in Germany’s iron ores, but extraction was too expensive for 
peace-time use and her imports grew from 227 tons in 1935 to 545 
tons in 1938. Similarly some tungsten is produced at home, since 
wolfram occurs in the tin ores of the Erz Gebirge, but output, at 
best, is not believed to exceed about 250 tons of concentrates annually. 
Imports, on the other hand, increased from about 3,800 tons in 
1933 to 14,200 tons in 1938. Other important alloying metals are 
nickel and cobalt (see pp. 299-300). The chief producer of alloy 
steels is Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, A.-G., which has plants at Krefeld, 
Bochum, and Remscheid. 


Coke 


While Germany is mainly dependent on foreign supplies of ore, 
she possesses large resources of metallurgical coke for smelting. 
The coke output of Germany in 1936 was 36 million tons, in 1937 
it was 41 million tons, and in 1938 it was 434 million tons. It is 
estimated that about 57 per cent. of the German coal production 
possesses the caking properties suitable for the preparation of coke. 
The most suitable coking coal is the caking coal (Fettkohle). Four- 
fifths of the production of this type of coal comes from the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield, one-tenth comes from the Saar coalfield, 
while the Upper Silesian and Aachen coalfields each contribute 
about 4 per cent. ‘Thus about three-quarters of the German output 
of hard coke is produced on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, while 
the Saar produces about 7 per cent. and the Aachen and Upper 
Silesian fields each produce about 4 per cent. About one-half of 
the total production of hard coke was consumed by the iron and 
steel industry, about one-third was used for domestic heating, and 
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the remainder in synthetic processes for the production of oil, rubber, 
and chemicals. Exports ranged between 6 and g million tons a year 
between 1935 and 1938. 

Iron ore—Coal ‘i coke—Limestone 
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Iron-bearing material (ore, pyrites, scrap, etc.) is smelted in a blast furnace with 
coke for fuel and limestone for flux. The molten iron is tapped usually four times 
a day, and is either cast into pig-iron or sent, molten, to the steelworks where it is 
made into steel in one of three types of furnace. In the Bessemer process air is 
blown through the converter to oxidize the impurities, and the chemical reactions 
which take place generate sufficient heat to keep the metal molten. In the open 
hearth process the molten metal lies in a pool on the bottom, or hearth, of the furnace 
and is fired by means of gases pre-heated in chambers below the hearth. Iron oxide 
is added to oxidize the impurities. Electric furnaces, which take small charges, are 
used for producing special high-quality steels, since conditions can be rigidly 
controlled and contamination by fuel is avoided. If the iron ore has a high phos- 
phorus content the furnaces are lined with ‘ basic” materials (burnt dolomite or 
magnesite) which remove the phosphorus. Otherwise ‘ acid’ linings (silica bricks 
or ganister) are used. 

Steel, after mixing with alloying metals according to the purpose for which it is 
required, is then either made into ingots and allowed to cool, or, as is usual in the 
closely integrated German works, fed while still hot to a heavy rolling mill which 
produces slabs, blooms, and billets (i.e. semi-finished steel). ‘These are then forged 
or are rolled further in a finishing mill to form plates and sheets, sections, rods, 
and wire. 

Foundries re-melt pig-iron and scrap in a cupola and cast the metal in sand 
moulds. 


Production of Iron and Steel 
The diagram above outlines the technical processes involved 
in the iron and steel industry. In Germany, since home supplies 
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Plate 53. 





Plate 54. ‘The Thyssen steelworks and rolling mill at Milheim (Ruhr) 





Plate 55. Blast furnace plant I of the Gutehoffnungshiitte at Oberhausen 
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Plate 56. Blast furnaces at Herrenwyck, on the banks of the Trave north of Liibeck 


These works have easy access to waterborne Swedish ore and Ruhr Westphalian 
coal and coke. 
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of ore are relatively small, and large quantities of foreign ores can be 
imported by water transport to the coke-supplying areas, the smelting 
industries are located mainly on Ruhr-Westphalian, Saar, and Upper 
Silesian ccalfields. Some smelting, however, occurs in the iron- 
mining areas of the Siegerland and central and south Germany, 
partly because the barges and wagons which transport the ores to 
the coalfields can be used to carry coal to the iron on their return 
journey, and partly because the German ores have generally a low 
iron content and are therefore bulky and expensive to transport. 
Some smelting is also done at the ports (such as Bremen, Libeck, 
and Stettin) through which foreign ores are imported. The following 
table summarizes the estimated regional capacity for the production 
of steel, by process, and of iron. 





Iven and Steel Capacity in Thousand Tons 
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alloys | Bessemer; Martin | electric | Total steel | 

Ruhr-Westphalia 13,000 6,500 8,750 750 16,000 10,800 | 
Saarland ‘ 2,500 2,000 650 100 2,750 2,000. 
N.E. and Central | 
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From official sources. 


Note: The Bessemer and Siemens-Martin (or open-hearth) steel produced in 
Germany is almost all basic. ‘There was an increase in the proportion of open- 
hearth steel after the reorganization which followed the inflation. The industry 
reduced its dependence on Lorraine and Luxembourg ores, which were converted 
into steel by the Bessemer process, and used more high-grade Swedish and other 
water-borne ores. The relatively high proportion of Bessemer steel produced in 
the Saarland reflects the use of Lorraine ores and the restricted supplies of good 
metallurgical coke. 


About one-third of Germany’s capacity for producing both pig- 
iron and crude steel is controlled by the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G., 
which was formed in 1926 by absorption of several large concerns 
after the inflation. The chief works are at Bochum, Dortmund, Ham- 
born, and Meiderich, but the combine controls a score of large works, 
nearly all of which are in the Ruhr-Westphalian region. It controls 
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iron and coal mines, coke-ovens and engineering concerns, and 
produces pig-iron, crude steel, castings, and rolled products. The 
largest concern is the August Thyssen Hiitte at Hamborn. The 
largest concerns outside this combine are the Krupps and Hermann 
G6ring works, each with annual capacities of some 2 million tons 
of pig-iron and crude steel, and the Mannesmann, Hoesch, Gute- 
hoffnung, Kléckner, Flick, and Otto Wolff interests, each of which 
has an annual capacity of over a million tons of steel. ‘The chief 
Krupps works are at Essen and Rheinhausen, those of the Mannes- 
mann concern are at Huckingen on the outskirts of Hamborn, while 
the main Hoesch and Gutehoffnung works are at Dortmund and 
Oberhausen respectively. The largest works of the Klockner group 
are at Haspe, a suburb of Hagen, but it also has important works 
at Osnabriick, and at Geisweid north of Siegen in the Sieg valley. 
The Flick group includes several works in central and southern 
Germany; the chief are at Sulzbach near Amberg, Riesa, Unter- 
wellenborn, and Brandenburg; the Otto Wolff group has its main 
works at Neunkirchen in the Saarland. 

The close integration of the iron and steel industry with coal- 
mining results in the close juxtaposition of mines, coke-ovens, fur- 
naces, forges, and rolling mills, all often owned and worked by 
single companies. In the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield nine-tenths 
of the capacity for iron and steel output is concentrated in a belt 
about 40 miles long and 10 miles wide, extending from Duisburg to 
Dortmund, since the caking coal (Fettkohle), which is the most 
suitable for coking, here lies near the surface in the Bochum and 
Essen basins (Fig. 66). Similarly on the Saar coalfield the iron and 
steel furnaces lie near the coal mines. 

In the Sieg, Lahn, and Dill valleys the industries are less integrated, 
since the coal and coke are imported from the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield, while in Silesia the industry is concentrated near Gleiwitz 
and Hindenburg. In the Sieg, Lahn, and Dill valleys pig-iron 
for foundry work is more important than steel, but Saxony with its 
highly skilled industries is a steel-using area. In Saxony the chief 
centre is Riesa, while the main units in north and central Germany 
are the Ilsederhtitte at Peine, the Hermann Goring plant at Salz- 
gitter, and the Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke in Brandenburg, all of 
which utilize lean ores on the spot and transport the fuel to it, and 
plants at Liibeck, Stettin, and Bremen, which are well placed for 
importing Swedish and Spanish ores, and stand, as it were, mid-way 
between the sources of ore and coal. 
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Pig-iron is used by foundries which produce castings, pipes, and 
a wide range of foundry goods, that are manufactured in a large 
number of large and small establishments, the distribution of which 
includes all considerable centres. Many of the steel works place 
their output on the market in the form of semi-finished products such 
as billets, blooms, sheets, plates, girders, rails, angles, wire, etc. 
Others dispose of ingots to independent works where the finishing 
processes are carried out. Diisseldorf, for example, is the chief 
centre of tube manufacturing in Germany, while Dinslaken produces 
rods, sheets, and tubes from steel which it obtains from Hamborn. 
Other works produce a wide range of steel castings for sale, and 
some carry through the finishing of their steel to the extent of engaging 
in various branches of engineering. The table on page 288 gives 
the details of output of finished steel in 1937. 

The abnormalities of the years of war-preparedness in Germany 
and the considerable variations, both in demand and usage, even 
under normal peace-time conditions, make impossible a close analysis 
of the consumption of steel by users. It is estimated that under normal 
conditions railways and tramways consume about one-fifth of the 
total output of finished steel, while the building trade and public 
works use about 15 per cent. and general engineering consumes a 
similar proportion. ‘The motor vehicle industry and shipbuilding 
each account for about 5 per cent., and hardware and canning trades 
for 7 per cent., of the total output. Among the smaller users the more 
important are the chemical and the electrical engineering industries. 


The Development of the Iron and Steel Industry 


The iron and steel industry of Germany developed more slowly 
than that of Britain, and it was not until the late thirties and early 
forties of the nineteenth century that development occurred on a 
large scale. Before the Industrial Revolution iron smelting was 
undertaken where the two main raw materials, iron ore and charcoal, 
were found together, as in the Siegerland and the Erz Gebirge. 
When coke smelting became established the industry moved on to 
the coalfields, and the iron-mining areas turned mainly to skilled 
engineering and the lighter branches of the industry. The develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry was stimulated by the demand for 
armaments to fight the Franco-Prussian war, and after the war by 
the acquisition of the iron resources of Lorraine. The discovery 
of the basic steel process by Thomas and Gilchrist in 1878 made 
possible the exploitation of these phosphoric ores on a large scale, and 
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German interests developed mines and plants in the Reich, in Lor- 
raine, and in Luxembourg which then formed part of the German 
customs union. This development was based on the exchange of 
Ruhr-Westphalian coal and coke and Lorraine ore. By 1913 Ger- 
many had overtaken the British output of iron and steel; her pro- 
duction was second only to that of the United States, and her export 
was the largest in the world. Her output in 1913 was 19:3 million 
tons of pig-iron and 18-9 million tons of steel ingots and castings, as 
compared with 10-3 and 7-7 million tons respectively in Britain. 

The Treaty of Versailles dealt a severe blow to this industry. 
Germany lost Lorraine, the Saarland, and the greater part of the 
industrial region of Upper Silesia (see p. 376), while Luxembourg 
left the German customs area and entered that of Belgium. Germany 
lost about 80 per cent. of her production of iron ore, 42 per cent. 
of her production of pig-iron, 37 per cent. of her production of 
crude steel, and 30 per cent. of the output of her rolling mills. 


Effect of the Territorial Changes of 1919-21 upon the German 
Iron and Steel Industry 
Pig-iron Steel 


thousand tons 
1. Production in 1913 of the territory left to Germany after 
the war of 1914-18 . : ; é } : f * 40,004 12,182 
2. Production in 1913 of the territories lost by Germany 
after the war of 1914-18 


Eastern Upper Silesia . : 5 ; ; ; ¢ 625 1,050 
Lorraine. 2 : , ; : : ; ; 3,864. 2,286 
Saar ; 5 : ee 2,080 
Luxembourg (left German Customs lenien) : MP 25548 1,336 

8,408 6,752 


Total production of German Customs Union 
(Germany and Luxembourg) in 1913. j Me OLS a2 18,9034 


Source: Benham, F., The Iron and Steel Industry of Germany, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and ae Saar, London and Cambridge Economic Service, Special 
Memorandum, No. 39 (hendon 1934). 


The iron and steel industry had to face two problems in rgrg. 
It had to make good deficiencies both in the supply of raw materials 
and in iron and steel plant. In 1g0g-13 Germany and Luxembourg 
had produced about 31 million tons of iron ore annually. Only 
some 6:4 million tons of this output came from territory still within 
German frontiers in 1919, and this came from mines which either 
contained low-grade ores or were becoming exhausted. The ex- 
ploitation of Siegerland ores was fostered by payment of state 
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subsidies, by granting low freight rates on the railways, and by the 
financial support of iron and steel firms. ‘The use of scrap iron was 
also increased. Consumption in the territory retained after 1919 
rose from 5:6 million tons in 1913 to 8-5 million tons in 1929. ‘The 
Ruhr-Westphalian area reduced its dependence on Lorraine ores 
and used more rich Swedish ores; Germany’s imports of iron ore 
from Sweden rose from 4:6 million tons in 1913 to 8-7 million tons 
in 1927. 

To make up for the loss of plant, the principal iron and steel firms 
installed new equipment and introduced rationalized methods of 
production. ‘This was done immediately after the war, during the 
inflation, and at the time of the industrial boom of 1925-29. During 
the inflation the German ironmasters sold their products cheaply 
abroad and invested their profits in new plant. The number of 
combines increased. New, modernized, and closely integrated plants 
were set up and by-products were exploited vigorously. Fuel 
economy was practised by concentrating coke-ovens, blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills on one site so that waste gases from 
coke-ovens could be used in the steel works and rolling mills, and 
the hot metal from the blast furnaces could be converted into steel, 
and then rolled, without becoming cold. By 1929 the production 
of pig-iron had risen to 13-9 million tons, and that of steel to 16 
million tons. ‘Thus, in spite of the loss of iron ore deposits and iron 
and steel plant, Germany had in ten years succeeded in raising her 
output almost to the level of 1913 (excluding Luxembourg). 

With the economic crisis came a steep drop in production. In 
1932 Germany’s output was only 3-9 million tons of pig-iron, 5-8 
million tons of crude steel, and 4:6 million tons of rolling mill 
products. When Hitler came to power his programmes of public 
works and rearmament revived the industry, and by 1935 output 
had risen to 12:5 million tons of pig-iron, 16-1 million tons of steel, 
and 11-2 million tons of rolling mill products. Apart from the 
Hermann G6Gring concern, additions to the iron and steel plant of 
Germany between 1929 and 1939 were relatively small, but output 
continued to expand (Fig. 73). 

The iron and steel industry was organized in cartels and selling 
syndicates, which were mostly federated in the Steelworks Associa- 
tion (Stahlwerksverband), which regulated the distribution of semi- 
finished products, bar-iron, rolling mill products, etc. The Crude 
Steel Association (Rohstahlegmeinschaft) regulated the output of steel, 
and in 1933 an international crude steel export cartel was organized, 
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including Germany, France, the Saar, Belgium, and Luxembourg, 
to replace the cartel which had broken down during the economic 
depression. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
Lead and Zinc 


Lead and Zinc Mines. Lead and zinc ores occur in association, 
and are mined in Germany in the Harz mountains, along the frontier 
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Fig. 76. Distribution of copper, lead, zinc, tin, and potash in 
Germany and adjacent territories 


Based on Meyers Grosser Hausatlas, p. 28 (Leipzig, 1937). 


in Silesia, in the Black Forest, in the Lahn valley, and along the 
borders of the Eifel. The most important deposits are in the Harz 
and Upper Silesia, which supplied 35 to 40 per cent. and 23 to 56 
per cent. respectively of the lead (metal content), and 17 to 26 per 
cent. and 47 to 61 per cent. respectively of the zinc produced in 


Germany during the years 1935-37. [he most productive mines 
cu (Germany) 20 
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are those of the Rammelsberg behind Goslar, those of Bad Grund 
higher in the Harz mountains, those of Scharley and Fiedlersgliick 
in Upper Silesia, those of Bastenberg and Dérnberg, Bad Ems and 
Holzappel in the Lahn valley, and those of Mechernich on the 
borders of the Eifel (Fig. 76). The output of ore in the different 
areas in thousands of tons before the war was: 


1937 











1935 1936 
Lead| Zinc Lead | Zinc Lead Zinc 
con- | con- con- | con- con- | con- 


Ore tent | tent Ore tent | tent Ore tent | tent 





























Harz . . WL 2382 | 20°07. 25°5: 1 S864 20-4 eae 4 39 saa 
Upper Silesia! 640°2 | 21'3 | 91°75 | . 744°6) 10°17 S7-An\ ~ 72277 17-5 eed 
Right Rhine | 394°6") "8:9 | 22°8-| 486:4)/~10'% 28'S | S40°O | 13-5 133°6"| 
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Source: Vierteljahrshefie zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1936-38 (Berlin, 
1936-38). 


This output gave Germany first place among zinc producers in 
Europe, and she shared with Jugoslavia the first place among pro- 
ducers of lead. The production of both metals had increased rapidly 
since 1933 Owing to government support. Production in Germany 
is expensive owing to the poverty of the ores and mining difficulties, 
but the state covered the difference between production costs and 
market prices by a subsidy. 

Imports. Domestic supplies were, however, inadequate for Ger- 
many’s needs. During the years 1933-38 she imported annually 
between 80 and 140 thousand tons of lead ore, and between 127 and 
185 thousand tons of zinc ore and concentrates. ‘The lead was bought 
mainly from Jugoslavia, Newfoundland, Peru, Australia, and Bolivia, 
and the zinc from Poland, Newfoundland, Britain, Australia, Spain, 
Mexico, Belgium, and Bolivia. Imports showed relatively little 
increase during the 1933-36 period; in fact until 1937 purchases 
of ore and concentrates were below the 1933 level, but exports of 
zinc ore and concentrates fell from 81,000 tons in 1934 to 19,000 
tons in 1936, but rose to 47,000 tons in 1938. 

Smelter Production. After 1920 Germany’s capacity for producing 
metal from these ores was below that which she had formerly 
possessed, because the loss of most of the industrial region of Upper 
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Silesia (see pp. 376-80) had deprived her not only of ore deposits 
but also of smelting plant, especially for zinc; she lost 60 per cent. 
of her zinc production and 23 per cent. of her lead production. She 
continued to depend on plant in the Polish part of Upper Silesia, but 
in 1935 a new refinery, built at Magdeburg, increased her capacity 
for metal production beyond her output of concentrates, and these 
came to take a larger share in her imports. By 1938 her production 
of primary metals had risen to 194,000 tons of zinc (102,000 tons in 
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Fig. 77. Production of lead and zine in Germany, 1925-37 
Based on data in the Statistical Year-books of the League of Nations (Geneva, annually). 


The figures for ore in each case refer to the metal content of the ores mined ; the 
figures for the metals refer to the smelter production of primary metal, and do 
not include that derived from scrap. 


1929), and 178,000 tons of lead; the latter was larger than her out- 
put in 1913 despite loss of plant. As a result, imports of zinc metal 
fell from over 100,000 tons in 1933 and 1934 to 75,000 tons in 1938. 

The smelting plants are situated near the ore-mining centres and 
on the coalfields. ‘The chief lead smelters are at Biisbach near 
Aachen, and at Braubach near the confluence of the Lahn and the 
Rhine and so accessible to ores from the Lahn, coal from the Ruhr- 
Westphalian field, and imported ores along the Rhine and canals 
from Antwerp. ‘The other chief centres are Oker and Langelsheim, 
on the northern fringe of the Harz near Goslar, and Lautenthal and 
Clausthal farther in the mountains; at these places the output of 
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the Rammelsberg mines is treated. Another group of plants is 
situated at Hamburg and Nordenham, where ores and concentrates 
imported by sea are dealt with. ‘There are also significant plant at 
Freiberg in Saxony and at Mechernich on the northern border of 
the Eifel. Before the war the Braubach and Busbach plants each 
produced about 40,000 tons annually, those at Hamburg produced 
half this amount, while the other plants produced between 5,000 and 
10,000 tons each. 

Since the ores from the Harz yield more zinc than lead, the output 
of the former metal from the Oker furnaces was larger than that of 
lead. The largest production of zinc, however, was from the plant at 
Magdeburg, which works the electrolytic process, deriving power 
from the lignite fields of this area and raw material from the Scharley 
mines in Upper Silesia; its output is believed to have grown to 
60,000 tons a year at the outbreak of war. The chief distillation and 
roasting plants, other than that at Oker, are in the Ruhr-Westphalian 
area, at Duisburg-Hamborn, Bensberg, and Nievenheim near KOln, 
and Btsbach near Aachen; the plant at Nordenham deals with 
foreign ores and concentrates. ‘Their capacities range from about 
15,000 tons to three times this figure annually. 

Consumption. 'The consumption of lead in Germany grew from 
about 115,000 tons in 1933 to about 215,000 tons in 1938. It has 
been estimated that nearly one-half was used in the manufacture of 
cables, one-fifth was used as sheets and pipes, alloys and solder, and 
about one-tenth in paints. ‘The consumption of zinc grew from 
about 115,000 tons to 250,000 tons during the same period. Of 
this, about two-fifths was used for alloys, including brass, one- 
fifth was used for galvanizing, and rather more than one-third 
as rolled zinc. ‘The working of the metals is undertaken by a large 
number of firms in all parts of the country, especially the engineering 
centres such as Magdeburg, Koln, Hanover, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Breslau, and Berlin; towns such as Goslar and Freiberg, near the 
producing centres, are also manufacturing centres. 


Copper 


Germany’s resources of copper are small and highly localized. 
Of a total metal production of from 25,000 to 28,000 tons annually 
between 1933 and 1938, all but 1,000 tons, or less, came from the 
Mansfeld mines at the eastern end of the Harz. These mines have 
been important since medieval times, and have always produced 
the great bulk of the German output. The only other significant 
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source of copper are the Rammelsberg mines (see p. 292), also an 
old producer, where the lead-zinc ores contain up to 18 per cent. 
copper. Formerly copper was mined, with small output, in Saxony 
and Silesia, but the only producer which may still be active are the 
mines at Altenberg, high up in the Erz Gebirge south of Dresden. 
Home production of copper satisfied less than 15 per cent. of 
Germany’s consumption between 1933 and 1938, and even during 
the depths of the depression it provided less than one-quarter of her 
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Fig. 78. Production of copper and aluminium in Germany, 1925-37 
Based on data inthe Statistical Year-books of the League of Nations (Geneva, annually). 


The figures for copper ore refer to the metal content of the ore mined, while those 
for bauxite refer to crude ore. The figures for copper and aluminium refer to the 
smelter production of primary metal, and do not include that derived from scrap. 


needs, for Germany is one of the world’s largest consumers. Her 
important electrical and engineering industries make large demands, 
while in addition to her needs she was a large exporter of copper, 
both as metal and as manufactured goods. She imported large 
quantities of blister copper for refining in Germany, as well as of 
refined metal, in addition to ores, matte, scrap, and alloys of copper. 
After 1933 the proportion of refined copper declined, while those of 
blister copper, ores, matte, scrap, and alloys increased. The average 
annual imports in these forms for the years 1933-37 was 262,500 
tons, of which about two-fifths was in the form of blister copper, 
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and half this amount was refined copper. ‘The remainder consisted 
of about 40,000 tons (copper content) annually as ores and 60,000 
tons (copper content) as scrap and alloys. In 1938 the imports rose 
sharply to a total which is estimated at about 400,000 tons of metal. 

As a result of this policy, Germany’s ability to smelt ores, con- 
centrates, scrap, and alloys is greater than her output of ore, while 
her refining capacity is particularly large. It is estimated that in 
1937 and 1938 her smelter production was about 150,000 tons while 
her refining capacity was probably over 350,000 tons a year. 

The chief centre of smelting and refining is Hamburg, which 
has about one-half of Germany’s refining capacity. The ores from 
the Mansfeld mines are smelted at Eisleben and refined at Hettstedt 
a little farther north. The output of the Rammelsberg mines is 
smelted at Oker. In addition, smelting and refining plant at Liinen, 
Berlin, Duisburg, Osnabriick, Hsenburg, and along the banks of the 
Trave below Liibeck, deal mainly with scrap. 

Many of these plants also manufacture copper cable, wire, and 
sheet, especially those at Osnabriick, Eisleben, Hettstedt, Hamburg, 
K6ln, and Duisburg. Other significant centres of copper working 
are Mannheim, Hanover, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Ludenscheid, 
Diisseldorf, Finow, and Eschweiler, and especially Berlin where the 
A.E.G. and Siemens works are important users, since about two- 
fifths of the copper used in Germany was consumed by electrical 
industries. ‘The use of copper has been restricted since 1934, and 
has been replaced by aluminium, magnesium, zinc, steel, and plastics 
for many purposes. As early as 1936 manufacturers’ quotas had 
been limited to 30 per cent. of the 1934 consumption, and its use 
for many purposes such as tubing and bearings in machinery, where 
other metals would do, was prohibited. 

Tin 

Germany is poor in tin. Home production, which was at a stand- 
still after the depression, rose in tens of tons to 200 tons in 1939, 
and it is believed that since then output has not increased beyond 
about 300 tons a year. Deposits are confined to the Erz Gebirge 
where they are mined at Altenberg, Zinnwald, Sadisdorf, and 
Barenstein near the Czechoslovakian frontier, but even here the ore 
is mined at uneconomic depths; the mines around Annaberg and 
Joachimstal, farther west, have a still smaller output. 

Imports of tin ore, on the other hand, were about 10,000 tons a 
year before the depression, and although they fell to 430 tons in 1933, 
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they grew again to over 6,000 tons in 1937 and 1938; almost all 
the ore was obtained from Bolivia. Smelter production grew from 
1,650 tons in 1933 to 2,710 tons in 1939. Still larger were the imports 
of metal, which ranged between 9,000 and 15,000 tons between 1933 
and 1938; of this, the great bulk was obtained from the Netherlands 
East Indies, with much smaller quantities from British Malaya. About 
3 to 4 thousand tons of metal was probably recovered from scrap 
annually, and total metal consumption was about 12 to 18 thousand 
tons a year. 

Tin smelting was done mainly at Duisburg and Essen, but some 
was also carried out at Hamburg and Berlin. ‘The capacity of the 
smelters and refineries has been estimated at about 16,000 tons a 
year, of which Duisburg and Essen accounted for 75 per cent. 

About one-third of the metal was used for tin plate, of which 
Germany produced about 240,000 tons annually between 1933 and 
1938; about one-half of this output was exported every year, and 
imports of tin plate were very small (under 10,000 tons annually 
after 1935). The remainder was used mainly for solder (about 
16 per cent.), bronze and bearings (17 per cent.), and for foil and 
tubes (18 per cent.). 

Tin plate is manufactured at Siegen in the Sieg valley, Rasselstein 
in the Neuwied basin, Diisseldorf and Dortmund in the Ruhr- 
Westphalian area, Dillingen in the Saarland, and at Breslau. The 
other tin users cover a wide range of manufactures in the metallurgical 
and engineering centres. 


Aluminium 


The German aluminium industry was considerably expanded 
during and after the war of 1914-18. In the war period the great 
shortage of copper led to the replacement of this metal by aluminium 
for many electrical purposes. After 1933, as the rearmament pro- 
gramme developed, Germany’s production of aluminium rose sharply 
(Fig. 78). Her imports of bauxite increased correspondingly since 
she was largely dependent on foreign sources, for although bauxite 
deposits do occur between Giessen and Darmstadt they are 
poor in quality and costly to mine. By 1938 Germany’s pro- 
duction of aluminium had increased from 1 per cent. of world 
production in 1929 to about 27 per cent. in 1938, as compared with 
22 per cent. produced by the U.S.A., the next important producer. 

Germany received her supplies of bauxite mainly from Jugoslavia 
and Hungary, but also from Greece, France, and the Netherlands 
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East Indies. Since 1925 she controlled, with Hungary, the Bauxit 
Trust A.-G., which held concessions in Hungary, Jugoslavia, Italy, 
and Roumania. Germany took most of the Jugoslav output and the 
bulk of the exports from Hungary and Greece; cryolite, which is 
essential in the reduction of alumina, was obtained from the Danish- 
owned mine at Ivigtut in Greenland, but Germany had developed 
the production of synthetic cryolite from fluorspar. Pure aluminium 
and alloys were also imported as ingots and scrap from Norway, 
Switzerland, and Britain; and although such imports grew from 7,000 
tons in 1934 to 19,000 tons in 1938, they were offset and sometimes 
exceeded by exports. 

From bauxite, aluminium hydroxide (alumina) is extracted, and 
then converted by electrolysis into pure aluminium metal. Since 
the electrolysis takes place at a temperature of goo-g50° C., cheap 
electric power is essential, and so the reduction plants are usually 
situated where such supplies are easily obtained from coal, lignite, 
and water power. ‘The German plants were situated therefore along 
the borders of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield (at Litinen near 
Dortmund, Grevenbroich near Diisseldorf, and Bergheim west of 
K6ln); near the lignite deposits of central Germany (at Bitterfeld, 
Aken, and at the Lautawerke near Senftenburg); near the cheap 
water power of the Upper Rhine valley and Bavaria (at Rheinfelden 
on the Swiss frontier, and Schwandorf north of Regensburg); and 
at Ludwigshafen. 

Aluminium is rarely used in its pure form but is alloyed with 
copper, zinc, magnesium, nickel, manganese, and silicon, and used 
as castings and wrought metal. ‘The castings are used especially for 
motor car and aircraft engines, as cylinder blocks, pistons, casings, 
etc., while the wrought metal has wide and familiar uses in sheets, 
tubes, rods, wire, and foil, besides having many uses in chemical 
and metallurgical industries. The manufacture and working of the 
alloys is carried out at the metallurgical and engineering centres 
of which Berlin, Kéln, Frankfurt-am-Main, Hanover, Nuremberg, 
Dusseldorf, and Wuppertal stand out, but smaller centres such as 
Villingen, Neckarsulm, and Maulbronn, Solingen, Wernigerode, 
Diiren, Singen, and S6mmerda near Erfurt, are particularly interested 
in aluminium working. 


Magnesium 


Closely allied to aluminium both in metallurgical method and in 
usage, but still lighter, is magnesium. ‘The metal is obtained by 
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electrolysis of molten magnesium chloride derived from magnesite, 
dolomite, or carnallite. Magnesite is obtained from Austria, Greece, 
and Jugoslavia, while dolomite occurs abundantly in Germany. The 
industry is centred on and around the potash deposits of Stassfurt, 
where magnesium chloride is obtained as a by-product in the ex- 
traction of potassium chloride from carnallite. There are plants 
at Bitterfeld, Aken, Heringen, and Stassfurt; production has been 
estimated at about 15,000 tons a year, and represented over one-half 
of the total world production. 

Magnesium is used mainly as an alloy with aluminium and man- 
ganese, and its uses are similar to those of aluminium alloys; it is 
also used for making cement and refractory bricks for furnace linings. 
The chief manufacturers of magnesium alloys are at Berlin, Bitterfeld, 
Hanover, and Leipzig, but Kassel and Stuttgart are important centres 
for castings, and the alloys are worked at the centres where aluminium 
alloys are used. 


Nickel 


Germany’s deposits of nickel are small. Workable ores are almost 
confined to one locality, at Frankenstein near Breslau, although small 
deposits occur in the Erz Gebirge, the Harz, and the Black Forest. 
The German production of nickel grew from about 300 tons in 1935 
to some 1,000 tons at the outbreak of war, just as they increased from 
about 250 tons to 2,000 tons during the war of 1914-18; almost the 
entire output came from Frankenstein, although very small quantities 
were obtained in the process of smelting other ores. Germany 
supplemented her resources with imports from Canada, Greece, 
Norway, Burma, Celebes, French Morocco, and the Katanga region 
of the Belgian Congo, which together added some 10,000 tons of 
nickel-in-ore to her own output of 1,000 tons. The German ores 
are smelted at Frankenstein and Magdeburg; foreign ores are 
smelted at Hamburg and Bremen, at Duisburg, and at Aue and 
Oberschlema near Zwickau in Saxony. These places also had re- 
fineries for recovering nickel from scrap metals, coinage, and im- 
ported nickel mattes and oxide, but the chief nickel refining centre 
is Oppau near Ludwigshafen. It has been estimated that by increased 
output at home and increased imports of ore, scrap, and mattes, 
Germany’s output of nickel rose from an average of about 34 
thousand tons annually during the period 1925-29 to 114 thousand 
tons annually between 1935 and 1939. The metal was used mainly 
for hardening steel, which during the period of war preparations was 
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diverted from domestic and industrial uses and applied almost 
exclusively for armour plating and for armour-piercing shells; but 
up to one-quarter of the output was used as alloy with other metals 
for electrical and engineering purposes, such as bearings and other 
engine parts for aircraft, submarines, and tanks. 


Cobalt 


Cobalt is also derived mainly from foreign sources, since Germany 
can provide only a small proportion of her needs of this metal. It 
is used, not only for steel and in the manufacture of enamel and 
ceramics, but also, latterly, in the Fischer Tropsch process for pro- 
ducing synthetic oil. Germany’s need of cobalt increased markedly 
after 1937, on account of the development of the synthetic oil 
industry and the expansion of metallurgical activities. While her 
home production increased from about 17 tons a year to about 
100 tons in 1939, this was far from adequate for her needs, so that 
imports rose correspondingly from 440 tons in 1936 to 1,325 tons 
in 1938. 

The only significant source of cobalt in Germany is near Schnee- 
berg, on the slopes of the Erz Gebirge in Saxony, where it occurs 
in association with barytes, bismuth, and silver. Cobalt-bearing 
ores are also known to occur at Annaberg and Marienburg, a little 
farther east, at Wittichenau near Senftenberg, at Andreasberg in the 
Harz Mountains, and also in some localities in the Riesen Gebirge 
and Fichtelgebirge. Mining was resumed at Schneeberg, Witti- 
chenau, and at Wolfach in the Kinzig valley in the Black Forest. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


The location of engineering industries depends on several factors, 
of which accessibility to markets and accessibility to supplies of raw 
materials are among the more important. In the heavy industries, 
nearness to raw materials is obviously of great significance, and many 
great engineering works are closely associated with, or lie near to, 
major iron and steel works. ‘They are found therefore on the coal- 
fields, in the iron mining districts, or at the great seaports and river 
ports where coal and iron can be brought cheaply by water. Thus 
Duisburg, Diisseldorf, and Kéln, on the Rhine and near the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield, have all developed important heavy engineer- 
ing works which manufacture equipment such as blast furnaces, 
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rolling mills, and other plant for the iron and steel industry. Large 
engineering works have also become established at Essen, Ober- 
hausen, Dortmund, Hagen, Sundwig, and Hamm on the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield, at Hindenburg and Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia, 
and at Saarbriicken and Zweibriicken on the Saar coalfield. Such 
centres specialize in providing machinery for the coal, coke, and 
allied industries as well as for the production of iron and steel, but 
they also engage in several other branches of the engineering industry. 
The early development of the German iron industry near the areas 
of ore production, and its long development on the basis of smelting 
with charcoal obtained from the forests of nearby mountains, has 
meant that several districts along the foothills of the highlands of 
central Germany have a population which is highly skilled in metal 
work. ‘This tradition of craftsmanship was maintained, by importing 
fuel and semi-finished metals, after the local resources had been 
exhausted or their exploitation had become uneconomic. Such 
centres engage in the manufacture of small goods and in precision 
work, in which the amounts of metal and fuel used are small in 
relation to the amount of labour involved. 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 


Germany has long occupied a leading place among the shipbuilding 
nations of the world. German shipyards constructed the express 
vessels which secured for Germany the blue riband of the Atlantic 
in the nineties. The output of the yards grewsteadily as the mercantile 
marine developed during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and in 1914 Germany had the second largest merchant fleet in the 
world (see p. 470). After the war of 1914-18 German shipyards 
were called upon to replace the mercantile marine lost by the Peace 
Treaty. In 1922 the shipbuilding industry attained its highest out- 
put (240 vessels of 631,485 tons gross), and the year 1923 also saw 
a very high output of ships (Fig. 79). After the depression the 
steady replacement of the merchant fleet continued up to 1939, and 
a high percentage of the ships were built in German yards largely 
aided by subsidies and preferential terms. German shipbuilding 
and marine engineering industries have also commanded a large 
foreign market. Ships were frequently delivered as payment to 
countries from which Germany had obtained considerable credit, 
and they provided a useful means of avoiding the export of currency. 
In 1938 a total of 193 vessels, aggregating 507,035 tons gross, were 
launched, the second highest output in the world (after that of 
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Britain), and it represented 15 per cent. of world tonnage launched 
during the year as compared with 34 per cent. for Britain. The year 
was one of the most successful in the history of German shipbuilding; 
54 of the vessels, totalling 229,884 tons gross and nearly all motor 
ships, were for foreign owners, the principal buyers being Norway, 
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Fig. 79. Output of ships and marine engines in Germany, 1905-38 


Based on data in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol. iii, Statistical Tables 
(London, 1939), and Glasgow Herald Trade Reviews (Glasgow, 1924-38). 


The difference between the two graphs of ship launchings between 1924 and 1938 
is accounted for by the number of small craft of under 100 tons gross. The high 
output of marine engines in 1928 was due partly to the completion of the engines 
for the s.s. Bremen and Europa. 


Britain, Turkey, and the South American countries. In previous 
years Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and American buyers were also 
prominent. Germany had three vessels of over 50,000 tons gross 
in 1914, though the largest, the Bismarck (56,620 tons gross), was 
still under construction in that year, and when completed it was the 
largest vessel built in the country. The largest German-built vessel 
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now afloat is the Bremen (51,731 tons gross), which was completed 
in 19290. 

The prominence given to technical developments and research in 
German engineering is clearly seen in the shipbuilding industry. 
Among Germany’s contributions to world shipbuilding was the 
compression ignition engine, designed by Rudolf Diesel, an inven- 
tion which has caused the most fundamental change which has 
occurred since the introduction of power into ship propulsion. Not 
only has the diesel drive been widely adopted, but it has caused 
considerable changes in ship design. In recent years diesel engines 
have been extensively used with an electric drive in German ships, 
and electric power provided for deck and other auxiliary machinery 
is a prominent feature of German ships. Other important advances 
include the Materform bow and hull form, both of which have been 
extensively utilized by shipbuilders in other countries, the Voith- 
Schneider propulsion unit which has vertically set blades revolving 
in a horizontal plane round a vertical shaft, and the Kort nozzle. 
The latter has been used especially in tugs designed for heavy hauls, 
since the casing round the propeller ensures a supply of undisturbed 
water, and so increases the thrust; a similar device is the Wagner 
‘Star’ contra-propellier system. 

Shipyards. The German shipbuilding industry has become 
located principally on the great river estuaries of the Elbe and 
Weser (Fig. 80), partly because of their superior access to the open 
sea, and partly because German shipping activities have been largely 
centred at the ports on these rivers. The yards with the greatest 
capacities are situated here, and of the total launchings in 1938, 
some 382,000 tons gross were launched from North Sea yards. The 
largest of these yards were at Hamburg (which had twelve ship- 
yards apart from others at Harburg and other Elbe towns), and at 
Bremen, Vegesack, and Wesermiinde. Emden was another im- 
portant shipbuilding centre. Along the Baltic coast the largest 
shipyards were situated at Kiel, Flensburg, Rostock, Liibeck, and 
Stettin. In addition to these yards, there was a considerable number 
of smaller yards established at various coastal places and at inland 
centres along the large rivers and canals; they produced coasters 
and vessels for inland waterways. In 1939 there were 119 shipyards 
at ports and other coast situations, and of these about 33 could 
build vessels of 1,000 tons gross or over, 13 could build ships over 
10,000 tons gross and 7 could construct vessels of over 20,000 
tons gross. 
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The Deutsche Werft A.-G. yard at Hamburg had the largest 
launching output of any single establishment in the world in 1938, 
viz. 17 vessels totalling 149,720 tons gross. Just over two-thirds of 
this tonnage consisted of vessels for foreign owners and comprised 
six motor tankers for Norwegian owners and four motor tankers for 
British owners. ‘The largest vessel was a diesel-electric ship of 
16,595 tons gross. Blohm und Voss of Hamburg launched six vessels 
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Fig. 80. Distribution of shipbuilding yards, 1939 


Compiled from a list of shipyards in Germanischer Lloyd Internationales Register, 
1939, pp. 179-83 (Berlin, 1939). 


Each symbol represents one shipyard. Yards which build coastal or sea-going 
vessels are shown by black dots ; those which build vessels for inland navigation 
are shown by open circles. 


of 45,968 tons gross during the year, of which four, totalling 32,362 
tons gross, were for foreign buyers. Many German liners have been 
built by this firm, including the Europa (49,746 tons gross) in 1930, 
and it has a larger slip capacity than Deutsche Werft (see ‘Table on 
p. 306). Altogether, in 1938, the Elbe shipyards had an output of 
275,000 tons gross, as compared with 443,000 tons gross launched on 
the Clyde. The shipbuilding industry of Hamburg has available 





Plate 57. The Blohm und Voss shipyard, Hamburg 


The view was taken looking west and shows the building slips and the floating docks. 
This yard has the largest slip capacity of any private yard in Germany. 





Plate 58. The Deutsche Werft shipyard at Finkenwarder (Hamburg) 


The yard is situated downstream from the main port, and on the left bank of the 
Elbe, which is wider at this point. ‘The overhead lifting apparatus is seen over 
the six building slips. 





Plate 59. The Bremer Vulkan shipyard, Vegesack 


The slips are on the right bank of the Weser; those shown in the photograph 
point downstream at an angle of about 30° to the river. In the background are 
the fitting-out berths. 





Plate 60. Barge-building yard at Walsum on the Rhine 


The view was taken looking north-west. It shows the shipyard on the right bank 
of the Rhine south of Walsum coal harbour and 5 miles north of Duisburg. Each 
barge, when completed, is transferred to a travelling cradle and launched broadside 
from the slip in the foreground. 
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important experimental facilities at the Hamburgische Schiffbau 
Versuchsanstalt, where tests can be made with ship models up to 
36 by 8 feet in size. 

The Deutsche Schiff- und Maschinenbau A.-G. (Deschimag) owns the 

Weser yard at Bremen and the Seebeck yard at Wesermiinde. ‘The 
former yard launched four motor cargo vessels of 20,077 tons gross 
for German owners in 1938, and it was here that the Bremen was 
built in 1929; the yard had the largest slip capacity after that of 
Blohm und Voss. ‘The output of the Seebeck yard in 1939 consisted 
mainly of fishing vessels, and of the sixteen vessels totalling 16,634 
tons gross launched during the year, twelve were steam trawlers of 
470 to 654 tons gross, and two were steam whale catchers; the 
largest vessel was a motor cargo vessel of 7,840 tons gross. ‘The 
other important Weser shipbuilding yard was that of the Bremer 
Vulkan Schiffbau und Maschinenfabrik which had an output, in 
1938, of four motor tankers for the British flag, one for American 
owners, and four German passenger or cargo vessels aggregating 
67,037 tons gross. 
. The Friedrich Krupp Germana Werft A.-G. yard at Kiel had the 
third largest slip capacity in Germany. Six vessels of 24,395 tons 
gross were launched in 1938, including the cruiser Prinz Eugen 
and a submarine for Turkey. ‘The Flensburger Schiffsbau-Gesellschaft 
at Flensburg has the sixth largest slip capacity in the country, and 
in 1938 it had an output of six vessels totalling 24,136 tons gross. 
The shipyard is well placed to build ships for the Scandinavian 
countries, and four of the vessels built, totalling 19,956 tons gross, 
were for Norwegian owners. 

Marine Engineering. ‘The location of the marine engineering 
industry in Germany has two main features. Several of the more 
important shipbuilding firms construct their own machinery, and 
the engine works are situated within the shipyards. On the other 
hand, firms which specialize in marine engines have also established 
plants within a convenient distance of the shipyards, while others 
have remained in the inland engineering centres where the con- 
struction of marine engines may often be only one branch of the 
firm’s activities. In 1938 the total horse-power of the main pro- 
pelling machinery completed was 508,460, as compared with 
588,724 h.p. in 1937. Of the 1938 total, machinery of 310,970 h.p. 
was completed by marine engineering works attached to shipyards. 
The works of Friedrich Krupp Germania Werft A.-G. at Kiel had the 
highest output with 150,260 h.p., but some of the engines, which 
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The Principal German 
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: elips : repairs, etc. (length 
Firm 3 Yard No. Length or lifting capacity.) 
Blohm und Voss Hamburg & | 250-926 ft. — 7 floating docks (4,700— 
46,000 tons) 
I dry dock (1,056 ft. by 
185 ft.) 
Deschimag | Weser yard, 8: | 350-750 ft. 3 floating docks (up to 
Bremen 2 | Broadside 17,500 tons) 
1 dry dock under con- 
struction (1,100 ft. by 
190 ft.) 
Seebeck yard, 2 | 260 ft. 4 dry docks (223-522 ft.) 
Weserminde 
Friedrich Krupp Kiel 4 | 540-700 ft. 4 floating docks (130- 
Germania Werft A.-G. 377 183) 
4 | Covered, 360- 
500 ft. 
Deutsche Werft. A.-G. | Finkenwarder 6 | 600 ft. (extend- | 1 floating dock (250 ft.) 
yard, Hamburg able to 750 ft.) 
Reicherstieg yard,| 2 | 330-500 ft. 4 floating docks (4,500—- 
Hamburg 13,300 tons) 
Bremzr Vulkan Vegesack y) 394-705 ft. 
Flensburger Schaffsbau- Flensburg 5 | 400-450 ft. 3 floating docks (145-300 
Gesellschaft ft.) 
| Howaldtswerke A.-G. Hamburg 4%, | 650-1. | 4 floating docks (2,000— 
S 17,500 tons) 
Kiel (now Kriegs-| 6 | 350-480 ft. g floating docks (300- 
marinewer ft) 530 ft.) 
Neptun A.-G. Schiffs- | Rostock 4. ~ | 250-600 ft, 2 floating docks (310 ft. 
werft und Maschinen- and 400 ft.) 
fabrik 
Liibecker Flenderwerke | Liibeck 5 | 460-560 ft. 3 floating docks (310—- 
A.-G. 530 ft.) 
Nordseewerke Emden | Emden g- "| 525-550 16. I floating dock (5,000 
G.m.b.H. tons) . 
Stettiner Oderwerke A.-G.| Stettin 4 | 460-580 ft. 6 fioating docks (7oa~ 





3,000 tons) 
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Shipbuilding Yards 





Largest vessel 
built 1925-1938, 
with year of 
completion 


s.s. Europa (49,746 
tons gross)—1930 





s.s. Bremen (51,731 
tons gross)—1929 





Largest output 
launched, 


1925-1938 





Types of merchant 
ships built 


3°7 


Notes 





5 vessels of 99,606 
tons gross (1928) 


13 vessels of 122,195 


tons gross (1936) 


Motor 


passenger and 
passenger-cargo liners, 
turbo-electric liners, 
steam-driven vessels, 
motor tankers 


Has workshops for pre- 
fabricating material ; 
engine shops. For the 
turbo-electric liner Pots- 
dam, the firm built the 
turbines; Siemens Schuc- 
kertwerke supplied the 
electric motors 





Steam and motor liners, 


turbo-electric _ liners, 
motor passenger-cargo 
vessels, motor tankers, 
and whale-cil factory 
ships 


Well-equipped yard; 
large engine shops 





m.v. Tannenfels 
(7,840 tons gross) 


34 vessels of 27,217 
tons gross (1936) 








Motor and steam cargo- 


passenger vessels, 








—1938 steam trawlers and 
| steam whalers | 
Motor tanker Robert, 9 vessels of 50,866 | Motor vessels of all, Capacity for the largest 
F. Hand (12,197, tons gross (1925) types, especially| repairs. First-class en- 
tons gross)—1933 tankers, passen ger- gine shops; _ diesels, 
cargo vessels, and! boilers, turbines, and 
coasters _ propellers are made 
Diesel-electric v.| 17 vessels of 149,720} Motor passenger and} Modernized in _ recent 


Patria (16,595 | 
tons gross)—1938 


m.v. St. Louis 


tons gross (1938) 





cargo vessels, motor 
tankers and fruitships, 
cargo steamers 


years. Assembly and 
completion shops placed 
at head of building slips 
so that as much con- 
struction as possible is 
made away from slips 





Io vessels of 67,231 


Motor passenger-cargo 








(16,732 tonsgross)| tons gross (1927) vessels, motor fruit- 
—1929 ships and_ tankers, 
steam whalers 
s.s. Stad Vlaardin- | 6 vessels of 24,136| Motor cargo _ vessels, 
gen (8,501 tons} tons gross (1938) cargo steamers 
gross—1925 


Diesel-electric v. 
Robert Ley (27,288 | 
tons gross)—19°8 

Motor tanker Am- | 
petco (8,624 tons 
gross) —1926 





7 vessels of 40,037 
tons gross (1938) 





m.v. Vestvard 
(4,319 tons gross) 
—I1925 


l 7 vessels of 19,700 


tons gross (1938) 





Motor vessel (7,500 
tons gross)—1925 


s.s. Widar (5,972 
tons gross) —1936 





s.s. Tannenberg 
(5,504 tons gross) 
—1935 





GH (Germany) 


6 vessels of 11,243 
tons gross (1925) 


3 vessels of 13,533 


tons gross (1938) 


2 vessels of 7,684 


tons gross (1935) 


Repairs of all kinds are 
carried out 





Motor passenger and 


cargo vessels, passen- 
ger-cargo steamers, 
motor tankers, steam 
and motor trawlers 


Steam and motor cargo 


vessels and trawlers, 
dredgers, tugs 











Hamburg yard has large 
machine shops, includ- 


ing M.A.N. engine 
shops; large machine 


shops and foundry at 
Kiel yard; motor tanker 
Antarktis (10,711 tons 
gross) completed at Kiel 


in 1939 





Steam and motor cargo 


vessels, motor tankers, 
motor trawlers and 
drifters, dredgers, 
motor coasters, float- 
ing docks 


Steam and motor cargo- 


passenger vessels, traw- 
lers, tugs, dredgers, 
ferries, tank lighters, 


barges, floating cranes | 





Large structural steel 
and bridging depart- 
ment 








Cargo and _ passenger 


steamers, motor pas- 
senger vessels,  ice- 
breakers 





21 
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were mostly diesels of the Krupp type, were built for vessels con- 
structed in other yards, and also abroad. Other outputs were, 
Deschimag 59,910 h.p., including steam engines built for other 
shipyards, and Bremer Vulkan 42,350 h.p. ‘The engines installed 
in Deutsche Werft ships are almost entirely made by other firms. 
Christiansen und Meyer of Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, a firm specializing 
in marine machinery, produced engines totalling 8,620 h.p. in 1938. 
The Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nirnberg A.-G.(M.A.N.) of Augsburg 
overshadows the other inland producers of marine engines; its 
output in 1938 was 111,500 h.p. Other important inland works 
are those of Humboldt-Deutzmotoren A.-G. at Kéln, Rheinmetall- 
Borsig A.-G. at Berlin, Motorenwerke Mannheim A.-G., Mannheim, 
and Allgemeine Elektrizitdts-Gesellschaft (A.E.G.), Berlin. Many 
firms, including the big shipyards, build reciprocating steam engines, 
such as the Lentz engine; large diesel engines are made by Firtedrich 
Krupp, A.E.G., and M.A.N., while M.A.N.-type engines are also 
constructed by shipbuilding firms. The Humboldt-Deutz Motoren 
A.-G. manufactures Deutz diesel engines. ‘The Szemens-Schuckert 
works at Milheim andthe A.H.G. works at Berlin make most of the 
electrical machinery for turbo-electric and diesel-electric ships. 


Locomotive and Rolling Stock Building 


The building of locomotives is located, naturally, at or near im- 
portant railway junctions. ‘The centres for building of main line 
steam locomotives are at Kassel (Henschel), Berlin (Berliner Machinen- 
bau A.-G.) (including Hennigsdorf (Borsig), and Potsdam), Essen 
(Krupp), Munich, Esslingen, Kirchen (in the Sieg valley), and 
Elbing. ‘The works at Kassel, Berlin, and Essen account for about 
two-thirds of the building capacity, which is estimated at 650 to 
800 main line steam locomotives annually. A considerable part of 
the total output is exported; the proportion varies according to 
domestic needs, and ranged from 10 per cent. in 1932 to 68 per 
cent. in 1938. German-built locomotives found markets in all parts 
of the world, and competed successfully with American and British 
products. ‘The building of narrow-gauge steam locomotives is also 
carried out almost exclusively by the builders of main line types. 

The locomotive-building works at Kassel, Essen, Munich, and 
Esslingen also assemble electric locomotives, but the generating and 
traction equipment are manufactured by firms in Berlin, Mannheim, 
and Dresden, the chief firms being Siemens and A.E.G. Diesel 
locomotives, trains, and railcars are assembled from components 
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manufactured by firms which specialize in particular units. Diesel 
locomotives and trains are built mainly at Essen, K6ln, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Friedrichshafen, while railcar engines, which are 
of lower horse-power, are built at these centres and also at Kassel, 
Mannheim, Gaggenau, Backnang in Wiirttemberg, and Kirschen. 
Narrow-gauge diesel engines for private industrial uses are manu- 
factured at Kéln, Berlin, Kassel, Duisburg, Hamburg, Rheine 
(Westphalia), Miilheim (Ruhr), and Mosbach (Baden). 

Rolling stock is built at a large number of centres; the total capacity 
of the industry in 1939 was estimated at the equivalent of 50 to 60 
thousand 20-ton goods wagons a year in wagons and coaches. The 
works are scattered from Aachen to Kénigsberg, and from Wismar to 
Heidelberg, but the chief centres are the Berlin area, Breslau, Kéln, 
Gorlitz, Bautzen, Uerdingen, Dessau, Munich, and Hanover, 
approximately in this order of importance. While these centres build 
all types of rolling stock, the others concern themselves mainly with 
building wagons. Cars for use with diesel traction are specialized 
products with special needs for lightness and rigidity. They are 
built by the works which build wagons and coaches for use with 
steam traction, but not all such works build diesel and rail cars; 
the works at Breslau, Kéln, Gorlitz, Bautzen, Munich, Diisseldorf, 
Hiedelberg, and Nuremberg are the chief builders. 


Heavy Machinery 


The manufacture of steam, gas, and oil engines, steam and hydraulic 
turbines, and boilers for stationary use is carried on in several centres 
by works which engage in many other branches of the engineering 
industry. The chief centres are on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, 
and also in the large cities of Germany, where ready markets com- 
pensate for the distances over which raw materials have sometimes 
to be brought. Duisburg, Oberhausen, Milheim, Berlin, Koln, 
Hanover, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Mannheim, and Ludwigshafen are 
the locations of the chief firms, while Kiel, with its interest in marine 
engineering, has also developed this branch of manufactures, 

The volume of coal mining and the wide range of other mining 
activities, covering, as they do, iron, lignite, lead and zinc, copper, 
tin, bauxite, and salts, has given Germany a large home demand for, 
and a wide experience in, the manufacture of mining equipment. 
The industries have become mainly located naturally on the coal- 
fields, where experience, demand, and raw materials lie together, 
and the chief centre for all these is the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield. 
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The firm of Demag A.-G. of Duisburg is the largest manufacturer 
of mining equipment in the country, and the other chief firms are 
located in Bochum, Essen, Herne, Witten, and Wanne-Eickel, while 
Magdeburg and Koln, lying near important lignite fields, have 
developed the manufacture of excavators for stripping and surface 
working. ‘The works on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield manufacture 
a wide variety of equipment ranging from coal-cutting machines, 
through pneumatic picks and conveyors, to haulage and winding 
equipment. ‘The other coalfields are mainly significant for the 
manufacture of certain specialized branches of mining equipment. 
For example, Saarbriicken and Zweibriicken on the Saar coalfield 
and Hindenburg and Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia, manufacture haulage 
and winding gear especially; Dillingen, in the Saar, and Waldenburg 
are significant producers of coal-cleaning plant, while Sorau in 
Nieder Lausitz makes conveyors. 

The building of heavy equipment such as complete blast furnaces, 
steel furnaces, and rolling-mill installations is similarly concentrated 
on or near the coalfields; the chief centres are Duisburg, Zwei- 
briicken, Oberhausen, Diisseldorf, Nuremberg, and Kéln. Acces- 
sories such as machinery for charging and casting, rolls, and steel- 
making furnaces are made not only at these centres and others on 
the coalfield, but also in the large manufacturing centres such as 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Magdeburg, and also in the ore mining areas 
as at Siegen, and in the metal working areas on and near the smaller 
coalfields, as, for example, at Gleiwitz, Schmalkalden, Jiinkerath, 
Goslar, and Dessau. Some centres such as Mannheim, Hanau on 
the River Main, and Lauchhammer near Aachen, specialize in electric 
furnaces and annealing and hardening furnaces, of which there are 
also important manufacturers at Berlin, Duisburg, and Zweibriicken. 


Machine Tools 


Machine tools, large and small, are manufactured by some 600 
firms. ‘The output of such tools before 1940 was more than double 
that of Britain and the U.S.A. combined, and represented about 
one-half of total world production. Between 1934 and 1939 the 
output in this branch of engineering was probably doubled, both 
in quantity and value, but this increase was absorbed in the re- 
equipment of German engineering works. The machine tool industry 
normally contributed a considerable share to the value of German 
export trade, but it is significant that despite the increased volume 
of production the average quantity of exports between 1934 and 1938 
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was only 71,000 tons, which was an average increase of 10,000 tons 
over the 1934 figure, while total production is estimated to have 
increased by an annual average of about 145,000 tons. 

This skilled industry, with its wide demands for precision work, 
is distinct from the heavy engineering industries in its location. It 
is centred mainly, not on the coalfields, but in the large towns, 
especially Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, K6ln, Diisseldorf, Breslau, and 
Hamburg, and in the old mining and metal-working areas of the 
borders of the central highlands and in southern Germany, both 
of which are areas with a long tradition of fine craftsmanship. In 
addition to being found in the cities such as Munich, Nuremberg, 
Stuttgart, and Chemnitz it is also important in the smaller centres 
such as Erfurt, Ruhla, Gera, Zella, Esslingen, G6ppingen, Reut- 
lingen, Ratibor, Offenbach, Remscheid, and Solingen. 

The most localized of the branches of the engineering industries 
is the manufacture of ball-bearings, which is centred mainly in 
Schweinfurt. The industry is largely controlled by two large com- 
bines, the Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken (V.K.F.), which before the 
war was controlled by Swedish interests, and the Fischer combine. 
The V.K.F. combine had two large and one small factory at Schwein- 
furt and another large one at Stuttgart. The Fischer combine has 
one large factory, employing some 6,000 people, at Schweinfurt 
and two small factories at Berlin and Wuppertal (Elberfeld). ‘These 
two combines represent about four-fifths of the productive capacity 
of the industry. The more important of the remaining firms, which 
produced mainly special types, were centred at Leipzig, Marienthal 
(Schweina), and Nuremberg, but there are also small firms at Berlin, 
Fulda, Wetzlar, Bielefeld, and Tente. Normally the greater part of 
the output of the industry was consumed mainly by the motor vehicle 
industry, but uses in the machine tool industry, and in machinery 
generally, was important. It has been estimated that the industry 
produced some 35,000 tons of bearings and consumed about 70,000 
tons of chromium steel in 1938. 


Motor Vehicles 


The manufacture of motor vehicles was, by British and French 
standards, relatively backward in Germany until after the economic 
depression of the early thirties. ‘The National Socialist regime was 
very aware of the importance of motor transport as an item in national 
preparedness, and this was reflected not only in the construction of 
Autobahnen but also in the expansion of the motor-car industry. At 
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first this expansion was directed to supplying cars for private domestic 
use and for export abroad as a means of obtaining foreign exchange, 
but later the design of cars and commercial vehicles was adapted 
more and more with a view to possible conversion to military needs. 
Between 1933 and 1939 the number of both motor cars and com- 
mercial vehicles registered in Germany increased almost threefold, 
and although the bulk of this expansion was provided out of home 
manufactures, there still remained a large surplus which was available 
for export. During the same period German exports of motor cars 
and commercial vehicles increased sixfold, from a total of 13,000 
vehicles in 1934 to 78,000 in 1938, while the increase in value was 
about fivefold, from 28 to 133 million marks in the same years. 
German production of motor cars had increased threefold, and that 
of commercial vehicles had increased more than fivefold, between 
1933 and 1938, whereas in Britain the increase was only about 50 
per cent. In France the increase was, on the balance, negligible, for 
while the production of motor cars increased by about 25 per cent., 
that of commercial vehicles decreased by half this amount, and in 
1933 Germany replaced France as the second-largest producer of 
motor vehicles in Europe. 


Production of Motor Vehicles, 1933-38 








| 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


1938 





thousand vehicles 











Germany Passenger cars 87 145 204 244 206 n277 
iZorries, buses}ete: 12 27 41 58 63 65 
United Kingdom Passenger cars 225 266 325 367 370) >\ Baa 
Lorries, buses, etc. oie 89 92 114 114 | 104 
France Passenger cars 161 164 146 180 £77 -|°200 
Lorries, buses, etc. 28 23 20 22 23 23 
Italy Passenger cars 39 4I 40 36 61 59 
Lorries, buses, etc. 5 4 OEY tate 14 10 

















aang Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, p. 197 (Geneva, 
1939). 

Over four-fifths of the output of motor cars, by number, was 
produced by the five leading companies, namely, Adam Opel A.-G., 
Auto-Union, Daimler-Benz A.-G., Ford Motor Company A.-G., and 
Adlerwerke vorm Heinrich Kleyer A.-G. Opel A.-G., a subsidiary 
of the General Motors Corporation of America, with huge works at 
Riisselsheim near Mainz, and a much smaller factory at Brandenburg, 
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supplied about two-fifths of the new cars and one-third of the com- 
mercial vehicles registered in Germany in 1938, but Daimler-Benz 
A.-G., producing higher quality cars (Mercedes) is a larger concern 
if its manufactures of aircraft engines and armoured vehicles are 
included, although its output of cars was numerically only about one- 
quarter of that of Opel machines. Its factories were more distributed ; 
the chief were at Stuttgart, Sindelfingen nearby, Mannheim, Gagge- 
nau (south of Karlsruhe), and Berlin. ‘The main Ford works were 
at K6ln, but there was also a small factory at Berlin, while the Auto- 
Union concern, manufacturing D. K. W. and Wanderer, Horsch, 
and Audi cars, had works at Zwickau, Chemnitz, and at Zschopau 
and Siegmar “See at Annaberg in Upper Silesia, and at Spandau. 
The Adler works are at Frankfurt-am-Main. Other significant 
centres of the industry were Munich (B.M.W. cars and motor cycles), 
Hanover, and Friedrichshafen, while the large engineering firms 
of Henschel, Klockner, Krupp, and M.A.N. with works at Kassel, 
Kéln, Essen, and Nuremberg respectively, also manufactured lorries. 
The Volkswagen works at Fallersleben, which were advertised as 
designed to manufacture a serviceable ‘worker’s’ car at a low price, 
never served this market in spite of the organization of workers’ 
saving schemes for the purchase of such cars; the proceeds of the 
savings organization went to the state’s coffers. 

The expansion of the motor-cycle industry was pursued with the 
same assiduity, and during the middle thirties German models became 
familiar on racing courses from the Isle of Man to Italy. Sales, 
especially of light-weight machines and auto-cycles, increased greatly 
in several European countries, and exports grew from about 1,300 
machines in 1933 to 43,000 in 1938, whereas British production 
remained fairly constant at 18,000 to 20,000 machines, and exports 
declined by nearly two-thirds. Meantime home sales increased to 
such an extent that in 1938 Germany had about twice as many motor 
cycles (largely lightweight machines) per head of population as 
Britain and France, and nearly one-half of all the motor cycles in 
use all over the world. The total production of the industry in 1938 
has been estimated at about 300,000 machines. 

The chief single centre of the industry was Nuremberg, where the 
Ardie, Triumph, Victoria, and Zundapp works were located, but 
Zschopau, where the Auto-Union company manufactured its D.K.W. 
cycles, and Munich with the B.M.W. works, were also important 
centres. Neckarsulm and Schweinfurt were the chief centres for 
the manufacture of auto-cycles. 
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Agricultural Machinery 


The manufacture of agricultural machinery is distributed among 
several centres scattered over the country, on account of both the 
rural nature of the market and the relative simplicity of the mechanism 
and the raw materials involved. ‘The manufacture of motor tractors 
is closely related to the motor vehicle industry, and the chief centres 
are Mannheim, Hanover, Kéln, Breslau, Berlin, Brunswick, and 
Essen. During the early thirties, production averaged about 3,000 
machines annually, and these were absorbed by home needs (see 
p. 168). In 1934 output increased and grew to about 16,000 machines 
in 1937, and although it fell to between 7,000 and 8,000 in 1938 and 
1939, there was a surplus of about 400 machines for export in each 
year between 1936 and 1938, and this reached about 1,000 machines 
in 1939. In spite of increased sales abroad, especially in the Nether- 
lands and the Balkan countries, the number of tractors in use in 
Germany more than doubled between 1934 and 1939. 

Other farm machinery, for tillage, sowing, harvesting, and threshing, 
were manufactured in a still larger number of centres. The output 
of the industry provided a considerable export market, especially in 
the agricultural countries of south-east Europe, in addition to satis- 
fying home needs except in dairy machinery, which was imported 
from Sweden and Denmark. 


Electrical Engineering 


Germany, Britain, and the United States together account for 
more than three-quarters of world production of electrical goods. 
While the American production is almost one-half, that of Britain 
and Germany each account for about one-fifth of the total. The 
electrical industry is largely in the hands of two firms, the Siemens 
group and the Allgemeine Elektrizitdts Gesellschaft (A.E.G.) both of 
which are centred in Berlin, although they have smaller works else- 
where and hold interests in a large number of firms trading under 
other names. Berlin is therefore the chief centre of the industry. 

The main Siemens works are at Siemenstadt and Gartenfeld on 
the north-west side of Berlin, but the firm has other factories, at 
Milheim in the Ruhr-Westphalian area, Nuremberg, Sornewitz 
near Meissen, Stettin, Sonneberg in Thuringia, Plauen in Saxony, 
and Bad Neustadt (Saale). The Berlin works manufacture the full 
range of electrical goods from generators, transformers, switchgear, 
and cables, through telephone and telegraph apparatus and radio 
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sets, to valves, lamps, fuses, and switches. The works at Miilheim 
is concerned with heavy electrical constructions such as generators, 
and also produces steam turbines for working them, while the other 
works specialize in smaller goods, such as cables and wire at Plauen, 
and heating apparatus at Sornewitz, but the two works at Nuremberg 
produce generators and transformers as well as meters and clocks. 
The A.E.G. firm is primarily concerned with the heavier branch of 
the industry. In addition to works in and around Berlin, it has 
factories at Annaberg, Freiberg, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Crottendorf, 
Hennigsdorf, and Scheibenberg. The other main firm, Brown 
Boveri et Cie, is a subsidiary of a Swiss firm and has several factories 
in Mannheim, where a wide range of heavy and light electrical goods 
is made; it has works also at Berlin, Dortmund, Saarbriicken, and 
Gross Arnheim. Other important centres of electrical engineering 
are Frankfurt-am-Main and Dresden, and there are important works 
at Koln, Leipzig, Chemnitz, and Ratingen. 

A large number of factories produce specialized gear and light 
electrical goods. The firm of Lorenz A.-G., for example, is an im- 
portant manufacturer of telephone, telegraph, and radio equipment, 
and the Telefunken Gesellschaft fiir Drahtlose Telegraphie m.b.H. is 
the leading radio firm. 'The works of these two firms are in Berlin, 
which is the chief manufacturing centre for light electrical goods. 
Berlin, Osnabriick, Miilheim, Rheydt, Hanover, and Nuremberg 
are the chief centres for manufacturing cable and wire, while Hagen, 
K@éln, Soest, and Hoppecke, all in the Ruhr-Westphalian area, and 
Zwickau in Saxony, are the chief centres for the manufacture of 
accumulators. 

Details of the recent production of electrical machinery and goods 
are not available. ‘The total value of electrical plant produced in 
1935 was rather more than {100 million, and is believed to have 
increased by over 50 per cent. by 1938. Germany’s output of elec- 
trical goods was not only adequate for her needs but also provided 
a large export market. Her imports were small, and had a total 
annual value of about {1 million as against exports valued at {11 
million to £16 million between 1933 and 1939; three-quarters or 
more of this export was sold every year in European countries. 


Optical and Precision Instruments 


The manufacture of optical and precision instruments is carried 
out mainly in the small workshops of the highlands of central and 
southern Germany, where craftsmanship is highly developed; in 
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the towns of these areas they have developed into factory industries. 
The main centres are in ‘Thuringia, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, 
Baden, and Hessen-Nassau, but Berlin has also attracted the larger 
firms. ‘The products cover a wide range of goods such as cameras, 
compasses, theodolites and sextants, gauges, meters, binoculars, etc. 

In Thuringia the chief centre is Jena, where the firm of Carl 
Zeiss is established, although it has factories also in Berlin, Gottingen, 
Gorlitz, and Hirschberg. In addition there are many small firms in 
Jena. ‘The firm of Zeiss [kon A.-G. which is associated with Carl 
Zeiss is the chief concern in Saxony. Its factories are at Dresden, 
which is the chief centre in Saxony, and where the main branch of 
the industry is the manufacture of photographic instruments. In 
Wiirttemberg, the Black Forest and the upper Neckar valley are the 
main areas concerned with precision instruments, and the chief 
centres are Stuttgart, Schwenningen, and Tuttlingen. In the Black 
Forest the manufacture of clocks is particularly important, especially 
at Schwenningen and Schramberg (Junghans), and at Villingen and 
Pforzheim in Baden. In Bavaria, precision industries are widely 
distributed in small concerns, and although there are no leading 
centres, Munich and Nuremberg have many firms; ‘Compur’ 
camera shutters, for example, are made at Munich. In Hessen- 
Nassau the well-known firm of Ernst Leitz is established at Wetzlar. 

Many of these firms have established factories in Berlin, but the 
largest concern is the Askania Werke A.-G., which had there three 
large factories concerned mainly with the production of instruments 
for the army and navy. Another important firm is C. P. Goerz A.-G. 
which is part of the Zeiss Ikon combine. ‘The large engineering 
firms of Siemens and A.E.G. also manufacture electrical instruments. 
Another important centre is Rathenow in Brandenburg. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


The scope of the chemical industry is defined variously. A German 
monograph on this industry submitted to the International Economic 
Conference in 1927 defined it as including the following branches 
of manufacture: 


a. The making of the so-called ‘heavy’ chemicals such as sulphuric 
acid, soda ash (sodium carbonate), carbide, acetic acid, formic 
acid, oxalic acid, tartaric acid, and including the products of 
wood distillation. 
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b. The manufacture of nitrogenous and phosphoric artificial 
fertilizers. 


c. ‘The production of coal tar (aniline) and mineral dyes; varnish; 
explosives; pharmaceutical products; glue and gelatine; arti- 
ficial mineral waters; essential oils and perfumes; cosmetics; 
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Fig. 81. Distribution of chemical industries 
Based on Meyers Grosser Handatlas, Map 3D VIII (Leipzig, 1933). 


The distribution is based on the census of 1925, and was plotted on the basis of 
one dot for every 100 persons employed, but it serves to show the general features 
of distribution. ‘The importance of areas near the coal and lignite deposits along 
the lower Rhine and in central Germany, and of the areas around Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, and Hamburg, which are well placed for water 
transport, is apparent. 


chemicals for photography; materials for washing, cleaning, 
and scouring; disinfectants; artificial plastic materials; and 
artificial silk. 


In the following summary the above definition will be followed 
broadly, but artificial silk is here excluded from the chemical group, 
and is considered under textiles (see p. 332). 
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Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphuric acid is the most important inorganic chemical used in 
industry. While it is used mainly in the production of synthetic 
fibres and fertilizers, it is also important in metallurgical industries, 
in oil refining, and in the manufacture of paints, soap, and explosives, 
as well as being an essential ingredient in the preparation of several 
other chemicals, which in turn give rise to a wide range of industries 
and products. 

The acid is prepared mainly from pyrites, but zinc blende, galena, 
and gypsum can also be used. Germany has deposits of pyrites at 
Meggen in Westphalia, and at Waldsassen in the angle between the 
Fichtel Gebirge and the Bohemian Forest in Bavaria. The output of 
these mines increased from about 250,000 to 400,000 tons between 
1935 and 1938; the Meggen mines produced about 95 per cent. 
of the total. But this was far from adequate to provide Germany’s 
needs of this mineral, of which she imported between 1 and 14 
million tons annually; in recent pre-war years between 45 and 
60 per cent. of the imports came from Spain, 20 to 30 per cent. 
from Norway, and about 13 per cent. from Cyprus. In addition, 
considerable quantities of galena and zinc blende were used, 
but they accounted for less than one-fifth of the output of sulphuric 
acid. 

In each of the three years before the war Germany produced 
between 1-7 and 2 million tons of sulphuric acid (calculated as sulphur 
trioxide) in some 66 plants (Fig. 82). The chief area of production 
is the Ruhr-Westphalian region; the largest plants in this area 
are at Bochum, Duisburg, Essen, Oberhausen, Krefeld-Uerdingen, 
Gelsenkirchen, Kéln, and Btisbach near Aachen, but the largest 
plants of all are at Leverkusen, and at Hochst on the outskirts of 
Frankfurt-am-Main. ‘The other great centre of the industry is 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, where the works of I.G. Farbenindustrie 
represent nearly one-fifth of the total output of Germany. ‘The 
third main centre of the industry is the area between Magdeburg and 
Merseburg, with outliers at Salzwedel to the north-east and near 
Dresden in the south-east. ‘The chief plants in this area are at 
Madgeburg, Schénebeck, Oschersleben, Nienburg, Wolfen, Bitter- 
feld, and Leuna, close south of Merseburg, and, above all, the new 
plant erected by the Westfdalisch-Anhaltische Sprengstoff A.-G. at 
Elsnig ; this region produces rather less than one-fifth of the total 
output of sulphuric acid. Other areas are of relatively small im- 
portance. ‘The chief locations are the Harz mountains, where local 
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lead and zinc mines provide the raw material for plants at Oker, 
Langelsheim, and Clausthal; and the ports of northern Germany, 
where imported raw materials supply plants at Hamburg, Stettin, 
K6énigsberg, and Nordenham, while Berlin and Oranienburg are 
other centres. Silesia is a small producer, although the plants at 
Waldenburg, Breslau, Hindenburg, and Gleiwitz, which accounted 
for virtually the whole output of some 200,000 tons in 1937, are all 
large concerns. 
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Fig. 82. Production of sulphuric acid and potash in Germany, 1925-37 


Based on data in the Statistical Year-books of the League of Nations (Geneva, 
annually). 


The output of sulphuric acid is expressed in terms of pure (monohydrate) sul- 
phuric acid (100 per cent. H,SO,). ‘The output of potassium salts is expressed in 
terms of pure potassium oxide (K,O). 


Alkals 


The alkali industry comprises the preparation of soda ash, potash, 
and caustic potash. Soda ash is in turn used for the manufacture 
of caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, and other sodium compounds. 
They are greatly used in the preparation of soap, for washing and 
bleaching textiles during the processes of manufacture, and in the 
manufacture of glass, while caustic soda is an important factor in 
a wide range of manufacturing processes from the making of cellulose 
products such as rayon, cellophane, and paper to the refining of 
vegetable and mineral oils, the purification of bauxite, and the 
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reclamation of rubber. The country has an abundance of the raw 
materials (salt, coke, limestone, and ammonia) required by the 
industry. Common salt, which is the basic raw material, is mined 
around Stassfurt in Saxony, at Reichenhall near the large de- 
posits around Salzburg across the frontier in Austria, at Bad Sulza 
north-east of Erfurt, at Schéningen, and around Liineburg in 
Hanover. ‘The Stassfurt deposits are specially important, since they 
contain potassium salts, which are necessary for the preparation of 
potash and caustic potash (see below). 

The production of soda ash and caustic soda has increased greatly 
in recent years owing largely to the expansion in the manufacture 
of rayon and staple fibre. By 1939 output was at the rate of about 
one million tons of soda ash, and about half a million tons of caustic 
soda annually; about one-quarter of the output of caustic soda was 
obtained by causticizing soda ash, and the remainder by electrolysis. 
Two plants, the one at Bernburg on the Stassfurt salt field, and the 
other at Rheinberg on the left bank of the Rhine near the coke 
supplies of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, account for one-half 
of the total production of soda ash, and the remainder is produced 
mainly by seven large works at Stassfurt, Duisburg, Oppau, and 
K6ln, at Stolberg near Aachen, at Heilbronn near deposits of salt 
here, and at Wyhlen on the Swiss frontier near Basel. In Germany 
soda ash is prepared entirely by the Solvay ammonia-soda process, 
and is mainly in the hands of Deutsche Solway-Werke A.-G. The 
preparation of caustic soda by electrolysis is done at smaller works 
in several parts of the country. The chief centre is Bitterfeld, which 
has about one-half of the German capacity for the production of 
electrolytic caustic soda, but Leverkusen, Hochst, and Burghausen 
are also important centres. I.G. Farbenindustrie largely controls the 
production of electrolytic caustic soda. 

About one-quarter of the output of the caustic alkali industry was 
consumed, mainly as caustic soda, in the rayon and staple fibre 
industry; about two-fifths was used in the manufacture of chemicals, 
which are further prepared into paper, dyes, paints, drugs, and 
fertilizers ; and rather more than one-sixth was used, mainly as soda 
ash, in the manufacture of glass (see p. 336). ‘The bulk of the 
remainder was used for washing and scouring, mainly as soap, while 
smaller quantities were used in metallurgical processes, oil-refining, 
and paper-making, among other uses. 

Germany has the largest deposits of potassium salts in the world. 
They occur in the upper New Red Sandstone beds of the North 
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German Plain, where the salt basin extends over an enormous area, 
and has-been tapped in the neighbourhood of places as far apart as 
Liibeck and Berlin. The deposits are worked, however, in three 
main areas—namely, around Stassfurt, in the Halle-Mansfeld district, 
and in the Werra and Fulda valleys on the borders of the ‘Thuringian 
Forest. Mining is also carried on in the Aller district to the south 
of Liineburg Heath and around Hanover. 

The deposits, which lie in beds varying from 10 to 15 feet in thick- 
ness, are mined in shafts, and consist of chlorides and sulphates of 
potassium, overlying thick deposits of common salt. Part of the 
output is sold in its raw state, usually under the name of Kaznit, 
while the remainder is refined for use as fertilizer and for the pre- 
paration of potassium salts. These are, the sulphate which is used 
in the manufacture of glass as well as for fertilizers ; the carbonate 
which is used in the manufacture of soap and glass; the chlorate 
which is used in the manufacture of matches and industrial explosives ; 
the permanganate which is used as a disinfectant and also enters 
into the preparation of saccharine; the nitrate which is used in 
gunpowder, glass, and enamels in addition to its use as fertilizer ; 
the cyanide which is used in metallurgy ; and caustic potash which 
is used in textile processes and in soap making. 

The output of crude potassium salts increased from some 7 
million tons in 1933 to over 16 million tons in 1938; this would 
represent some 1 million and 2 million tons respectively of potasstum 
oxide (K,O) (Fig. 82). Rather more than four-fifths of the raw 
salts are refined at the works owned by the mining companies, and, 
on an average, close on one million tons of K,O are consumed as 
fertilizer in Germany, while between 500,000 and 750,000 tons are 
usually exported, mainly to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 

The industry is organized into a syndicate which fixes quotas and 
prices, and finances and implements research into the development 
of the industry. In addition there was an agreement with France, 
which held, after 1918, the only other large potash deposits in the 
world, near Mulhouse in Alsace. By the terms of this agreement 
Germany was to supply 70 per cent. and France 30 per cent. of the 
world market; France was to find her markets mainly in western 
Europe. 


Nitrogen Compounds 


The development of synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers has been 
largely due to German initiative. ‘The war of 1914-18 isolated 
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Germany from the natural deposits of nitrates in Chile on which 
she, like other countries of the world, had been largely dependent. 
This led to the development of chemical methods of extracting 
nitrogen from the air and from by-products of coal distillation. 
‘These methods had been so developed that Germany was independent 
of imported nitrates, although some were bought by agreement from 
Chile before the war. 

Ammonia is obtained as a by-product of the distillation of coal in 
gasworks and coke ovens, and also by processes of ammonia synthesis. 
In the latter, air and steam are blown over incandescent coke to 
produce nitrogen and hydrogen, together with other gases. ‘This 
mixture is further processed so as to convert them into ammonia. 
From ammonia, nitric acid is prepared. ‘The nitric acid is further 
used in association with limestone, soda ash and caustic soda, 
potash, and ammonia to produce calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, and ammonium nitrate respectively, while am- 
monia combined with sulphuric acid gives ammonium sulphate. 
The raw materials necessary for the industry are therefore primarily 
coke, and secondarily the various chemicals which are necessary for 
the processes of fixation and of preparation of salts. ‘The industry 
is located therefore near coal or lignite, since the latter can be used 
instead of coke. The chief plants are the Leuwnawerke at Merseburg 
and the [.G. Farbenindustrie chemical works at Oppau near Lud- 
wigshafen, which account for about four-fifths of the total pro- 
duction of synthetic nitrogen. But there are also important works 
at Recklinghausen, at Sodingen near Herne, at Wanne-Eickel, at 
Sterkrade north of Oberhausen, and at Kastrop-Rauxel near Essen, 
ali on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, and at Waldenburg in Silesia. 
The plant at Merseburg, which produces about two-thirds of the 
total output of synthetic nitrogen, was established there with a view 
to exploiting the local lignite, but it has remained partly dependent 
on coke supplies from the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, whence the 
works at Oppau also receives its supplies by easy river transport. 
The other plants lie in the coke-producing regions (see p. 283). 

The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is also carried out by manu- 
facturing calctum cyanamide through passing nitrogen over heated 
calcium carbide. The chief works are at ‘Trostberg in Upper Bavaria, 
Piesteritz near Wittenberg in Saxony, Knapsack near Kéln, and 
Waldshut on the Swiss frontier in Baden; the plants at Trostberg 
and Piesteritz account for about 70 per cent. of the production of 
nitrogen from cyanamide. 
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The output of the industry during the year 1938-39 was about 
one million tons of nitrogen, of which nearly three-quarters was 
produced as synthetic ammonia, and the remainder as by-product 
ammonia and cyanamide in approximately equal quantities. ‘The 
great bulk of this output was consumed at home in the form of 
fertilizers, which accounted for about three-quarters of the total, 
leaving about one-tenth for industrial uses and a similar quantity 
for export, mainly to France. The industry is controlled by a syndi- 
cate, which fixes production quotas for the several concerns and 
markets the fertilizers. The dominant influence is [.G. Farben- 
industrie, which held some 7o per cent. of the quota allocations in 


1938. 


Phosphates 


Phosphates are prepared from ground phosphate rock and basic 
slag. While Germany has small deposits of phosphate rock, and 
imported most of her needs from North Africa and North America, 
she has large resources of basic slag from her furnaces. Her produc- 
tion of superphosphates increased from 815,000 tons in 1933 to about 
one million tons in 1938, while the output of basic slag grew from 
830,000 tons to about 2$ million tons between the same dates. About 
one million tons of the phosphate rock used were imported; Ger- 
many’s home production was only about 1 and 3 thousand tons in 
1936 and 1937 respectively. Her imports of basic slag on the other 
hand were only, on an average, about half a million tons. Manu- 
facturing concerns are widely distributed, especially in the main 
areas of arable farming. 


Ceal Tar Products 


Coal tar is produced by the carbonization of coal and lignite. 
When the distillation is carried out at low temperatures, the tar which 
is produced is used mainly in the production of fuel oils (see p. 267), 
and lignite is used chiefly for this purpose. When, on the other hand, 
the carbonization of hard coal is done at high temperatures, to produce 
coke or coal gas, the coal tar so obtained is further distilled to yield 
a range of oils which are collected at progressively higher tempera- 
tures. The light oils are produced at, the lower temperatures and 
the heavy oils at the highest temperatures ; the residue left is pitch. 
The oils so obtained are broken up into benzol, tar acids (phenol 
and cresol), solvent naphtha, naphthalene and anthracene, which 
with other chemicals such as sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric 
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acids, soda ash, and common salt, give rise to a wide range of 
dyestuffs, pharmaceutical products, explosives, plastics, and other 
compounds. 

The amount of tar used by the distilleries grew from 1°3 to 2 
million tons between 1934 and 1937. ‘The products of distillation 
during these years are given in the following table : 





Products of Coal Distillation, 1934-37 (in thousands of tons) 
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Source: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 168 (Berlin, 1938). 


About four-fifths of the tar intake of the distilleries is coke-oven 
tar and about one-seventh is from gas works. Consequently the dis- 
tillation plants are situated mainly in the Ruhr-Westphalian coal- 
field where the coke production of the Reich is centred. The chief 
plants are at Rauxel and Meiderich, which are the centres for dis- 
tillation in the eastern and western parts of the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield respectively and which handle over one-half of the tar dis- 
tilled in Germany. The other main plants are at Recklinghausen, 
and Oberhausen on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, at Alsdorf near 
Aachen, and at Hindenburg on the Upper Silesian coalfield. But 
there are, in addition, some 160 other plants, mainly small, scattered 
over the country especially near the large cities where gas works are 
large undertakings. 

Dyestuffs. Among the most important products of the coal-tar 
industry are dyestuffs, in the development of which Germany has 
taken the leading part. Before the war of 1914-18 she produced over 
three-quarters of the world production of synthetic dyes, but com- 
petitors in other countries, following her lead and profiting from her 
researches, had reduced this proportion to about one-third during 
the thirties of this century. The German dye industry is largely 
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synonymous with J. G. Farbenindustrie which has its main centre 
for dyestuffs at Ludwigshafen, but its other works at Leverkusen, 
Uerdingen, and Offenbach are important producers of intermediate 
products as well as of dyes. Héchst, in the Main valley below 
Frankfurt, Griesheim near Darmstadt, and Wolfen near Bitter- 
feld, are other significant centres. The output of the industry 
before 1939 was about 70,000 tons, which not only satisfied home 
needs but allowed of an annual export of 30,000 to 40,000 tons to all 
parts of the world, especially India and China. 

Plastics. Among the more important uses of tar acids, especially 
phenol, is in the manufacture of plastics. Pioneer research in this 
branch of industry was carried out during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, but the production of plastics on a large scale dates 
mainly from the war of 1914-18, and it saw its main expansion during 
the decade before the outbreak of the present war. The field of 
potential development is wide, since the synthetic resins from which 
plastics are prepared offer rich possibilities of application for lami- 
nated structures, optical lenses, mechanical bearings, textiles, and 
waterproof sizes, among other uses. ‘The production of synthetic 
resins in Germany is carried out by large chemical concerns, but the 
working-up of the plastic material into wares is done mainly by 
hundreds of small firms in all parts of the country. 

Although the synthetic resins from which plastics are formed 
now range over a large number of chemical constituents, resins pre- 
pared from tar acids were the media in which the pioneer work was 
carried out, and they still remain quantitatively the most important 
source of plastic goods. The products range from bakelite ash- 
trays to varnishes and aircraft propellers, while all-plastic motor- 
car bodies and aircraft frames have been produced experimentally. 
Plastics are moulded into a wide variety of articles, from domestic 
ware to accessories for the motor-car and electrical industries; in 
pure form they can be cast and machined like metals; combined with 
fabric, plywood, and paper they can be laminated and used in the 
manufacture of gears, while they also have wide uses as lacquers. 
The manufacture of nylon, which is also based on phenol, was not 
developed in Germany before the war. 

The production of plastics from tar acids before the war has 
been estimated at 60 to 70 thousand tons per annum; the chief 
centres of manufacture were Ludwigshafen, Berlin, ‘Troisdorf near 
Kéln, and Wiesbaden, while other centres were Augsburg, Bautzen, 
Burghausen on the Austrian frontier, Stuttgart, and Zwickau. 
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Another important branch of the plastics industry consists of 
cellulose materials, which in addition to their application in the 
manufacture of synthetic textiles (see p. 332) are used in combination 
with nitric and acetic acids to form organic esters. ‘The chief output 
in this group was of cellulose acetate, which was about 10,000 tons 
a year, and was used especially in the manufacture of unsplinterable 
glass. Although celluloid has a long tradition of usefulness it has 
been replaced by other materials on account of its highly inflammable 
character, and production is estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 tons annually. 
Cellulose is also used for making cellophane and, as the so-called 
‘vulcanized fibre,’ for articles such as trunks and suitcases, brake- 
blocks, etc. ‘The chief centres of manufacture are T'roisdorf and 
Dormagen, both near Kéln, Leipzig, Berlin, Mannheim, Speyer, 
Mainz, Diisseldorf, Osnabriick, Burghausen in Bavaria, and Wals- 
rode between Bremen and Hanover. 

Plastics were also made by hardening the natural proteins obtained 
from skimmed milk. ‘These casein plastics were used mainly for 
small articles such as buttons, buckles, clasps, and other goods of 
simple design. Production totalled about 15,000 tons and was 
centred mainly at Hamburg, Nuremberg, Berlin, Hanover, and 
Kempten in Bavaria. 

Synthetic resins are also much used as materials in the preparation 
of paints, varnishes, and lacquers, and were of considerable im- 
portance in Germany since the use of these synthetic ingredients 
reduced imports and conserved supplies of natural resins and oils. 
These synthetic resins were prepared from glycerine, from heavy 
naphtha, and from acetylene, in association with acids. Production 
was about 25,000 tons a year and was carried out especially at Berlin, 
Zwickau, Burghausen, Héchst, and Wiesbaden. Styrene was also 
used to a small extent in the preparation of synthetic resin, but its 
main use was in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


Pharmaceutical Products 


The German pharmaceutical industry has a long tradition of 
leadership in research and of excellence in its products. ‘The firm 
of Bayer, now controlled by J. G. Farbenindustrie, has been largely 
responsible for this lead, not only in Germany but also among the 
countries of the world; among its many original contributions to 
pharmaceutical science are liver extracts for the treatment of pernici- 
ous anaemia, Germanin for the treatment of sleeping sickness, and 
Prontosil for streptococcal infection, while it has played a prominent 
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part in the development of vitamins and of most drugs, especially 
those derived from coal tar. ‘There are also several other leading 
firms such as Merck of Darmstadt, Knoll of Ludwigshafen, and 
Schering of Berlin, to name only a few. ‘The importance of German 
pharmaceutical products, at home and abroad, is indicated by an 
export trade to the value of 140 million marks in 1937 in comparison 
with an import of only 6 million marks. 

The chief centres of the industry are Wuppertal (Elberfeld), 
Héchst, Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, Marburg, Darmstadt, Berlin, 
Eberswalde, Hamburg, Frankfurt-am-Main, and Dresden. 


RUBBER 


Before the outbreak of war Germany had the largest rubber 
industry in continental Europe and came third, after the United 
States and Britain, among world manufacturers. ‘This pre-war 
industry, in contrast to the recent development of synthetic rubber 
production, was based on imported natural rubber; the latter 
development occurred to provide first for the possibility, and later 
for the fact, of the cutting off of natural supplies of rubber. 

Imports of natural rubber grew from an average of 44,000 tons 
in 1928-32 to 100,000 tons in 1937; but only part of this expansion 
represented increased manufacturing output, since much was used 
for the building up of stocks. ‘There was, however, a large manu- 
facturing industry which not only provided for home needs but also 
had a considerable export trade in pneumatic tyres, belting, rubber 
articles, and rubber-processed fabrics. Exports of rubber tyres and 
tubes alone were, on an average, about 6,000 tons annually during 
the years immediately before the war, while hoses, tubing, and 
rubberized fabrics averaged some 3,000 tons and exports of soft 
rubber goods were between 6,000 and 7,000 tons. 

The chief centre of the rubber industry in Germany is Hanover 
where Continental Gummiwerke, the largest concern in the industry, 
had its factories. The other main centres were Hamburg (especially 
Harburg), Hanau, Berlin, K6ln, Frankfurt-am-Main, Aachen, 
Munich, Fulda, Mannheim, Blankenburg, Dortmund, Diisseldorf, 
Wuppertal, and Leipzig. ‘The pre-war capacity of the industry is 
estimated as being able to process 80,000 to 100,000 tons of rubber 
annually. While the manufacture of rubber tyres was carried out 
mainly at Hanover (Continental) and at Hanau (Dunlop), the towns 
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of Hamburg, Fulda, and Munich were also important centres, and 
to a smaller extent Kéln, Aachen, and Frankfurt-am-Main. The 
Continental works, in and around Hanover, represented about one- 
half of the total German output of tyres while the Dunlop plant at 
Hanau represented about one-seventh of the total tyre-producing 
capacity. 

While the tyre industry was the largest single branch of the 
industry, the production of a wide range of rubber articles ranging 
from engine mountings, hose, and belting, to rubber shoes, proofed 
clothing, gloves, and sponges, is carried out on a large scale. ‘These 
industries are more general in their distribution. While the larger 
manufacturing centres mentioned above represent a large part of 
the industry and manufacture most products, smaller centres such 
as Bonn, (surgical rubber), Osterode (footwear), Gotha (hoses and 
belting), Hildesheim (proofed textiles), Heidenheim in Bavaria 
(rubber rollers) and Zeulenroda in ‘Thuringia (woven rubber goods, 
e.g. body belts and stockings) engage in specialized manufactures. 

Before the outbreak of war the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
in Germany was virtually in a stage of experiment and preparation 
for eventualities, since the product could not compete with natural 
rubber while supplies were available. ‘The industry was almost 
entirely in the hands of JI.G. Farbenindustrie, and production was 
concentrated in one plant at Schkopau near Leipzig while experi- 
mental units were established at Ludwigshafen and Leverkusen. 
The capacity of the Schkopau plant was only about 2,500 tons per 
annum, and although the construction of much larger plants here, 
at Hiils, and at Saarau near Breslau was in progress, these did not 
come into operation until after the outbreak of war (see p. 350). 


‘TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The textile industries are widely dispersed, and are to a consider- 
able extent located in areas where the production of hand-worked 
textiles had developed before the growth of power-industry on a 
large scale. ‘The chief centres are (1) in the lower Rhineland around 
Aachen, Gladbach-Rheydt, and Krefeld-Uerdingen ; in Wuppertal ; 
and along the Dutch frontier around Rheine, Granau, Bocholt, and 
Koesfeld; (2) in the upper Rhine valley along the Swiss frontier; 
(3) in the upper Neckar valley above Stuttgart; (4) in Saxony, 
especially in the triangle marked approximately by Gera, Hof, and 
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Freiberg; (5) in Nieder Lausitz around Kottbus, Forst, Sorau, and 
Grinberg, and along the foot of the Riesen Gebirge from Dresden 
to Reichenbad (Fig. 83). In addition there are several other centres, 
of more local character, not only in the large towns such as Berlin 
and Leipzig, where the markets are large, but also around Bielefeld 
and Herford in the Ravensberg area, and in Thuringia around 
Milhausen, Erfurt, and Apolda. While in Britain the textile industry 
shows a high degree of regional specialization, such as cotton in 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


eee _- Se 100 Miles, | 
Fig. 83. Distribution of textile industries 


Based on Meyers Grosser Handailas Map 3D V (Leipzig, 1933). 


The distribution is based on the census of 1925, and was plotted on the basis of 
one dot for every 200 persons employed. The general features of distribution 
will have changed little since that date. 


Lancashire, wool in the West Riding, jute in Dundee, and linen 
around Belfast, in Germany this is much less marked, and the north- 
west industrial region, for example, manufactures nearly all the chief 
textiles. Also in Germany, cotton and wool factories concerned with 
both spinning and weaving are commoner than in Britain. 

The textile industry arose in close association with agriculture, for 
wool and flax were the chief raw materials. But the industries have 
long been dependent on foreign supplies, and have developed the 
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working of cotton, rayon, and other fibres. For example, in 1935, 
in spite of Germany’s policy of self-sufficiency, only 91,000 tons out 
of a total supply of 850,000 tons of textile raw materials were pro- 
duced at home; Germany’s main resources are wood-pulp and 
chemicals for synthetic fibres. 


Germany’s Supplies of Textile Raw Materials in 1929 and 
1935 (in thousand tons) 
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Source: ‘ Germanicus,’ Germany, the Last Four Years, p. 64 (London, 1937). 


Cotton Textiles 


The manufacture of cotton goods is the largest branch of the 
industry. Germany had 13 million cotton spindles and some 
200,000 power looms, excluding those looms which were sometimes 
used for cotton and sometimes for other textiles. In 1934-35 the 
industry consumed 1,522,000 bales of cotton, which represented 
about 6 per cent. of the world’s mill consumption, as compared with 
10°6 per cent. consumed by the British cotton industry. But Ger- 
many also imported large quantities of cotton yarn, especially from 
Britain. 

In order to reduce imports of cotton, manufacturers of clothing 
were forbidden under the National Socialist regime to use pure 
cotton, and were encourage to replace raw cotton as far as possible 
with cotton waste (the imports of which increased), synthetic staple 
fibre made from wood-pulp produced at home, and by such natural 
textile fibres as could be produced to some extent in Germany. 
Owing to the change in Germany’s sources of raw cotton (see p. 404), 
the raw material was not only dearer but also poorer in quality, so 
that some machinery had to be adapted to different types of raw 
cotton and the price of the finished article rose. The consumption 
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of raw material and the production of cotton yarn during the years 
before the war are shown in the following table: 


Consumption of Spinning Mills (in thousand tons) 











Raw Cotton | Other raw Production of | 

cotton waste | materials ichasibeteatan and thread a 

1937 222 64 180 399 | 
1936 259 62° 6% 142 392 
1935 293 49.226 G cnet 374 
1933 334 307 50 370 

1928 334 35 64 367 














Source: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 171 (Berlin, 1938). 


Woollen Textiles 


The two principal branches of this industry are the manufacture 
of woollen cloth and worsted cloth. The difference between woollens 
and worsted are primarily connected with the structure of the yarn 
and the mechanical treatment of the wool before and during the 
process of spinning. In the woollen section of the industry the fibres 
are carded, while in the worsted section they are combed. ‘The 
manufacture of hosiery is a distinct but related trade; the knitting 
machine takes the place of the loom once the yarn has been spun. 
Hosiery manufacturers are great consumers of both woollen and 
worsted yarns. 

The woollen, worsted, hosiery, and clothing industries are widely 
distributed in Germany, but the chief centres are Saxony, Thuringia, 
and the Rhineland. There were in the country in 1937 a total 
of 2,077,340 worsted-spinning spindles, 576,255 worsted-doubling 
spindles, and about g50 combing machines. ‘The woollen section 
of the industry had some 1,700,000 automatic spindles, 9,000 ring 
spindles, and 348,000 twisting machines. 

In 1936 the worsted branch of the industry used 20,000 tons of raw 
wool, while the woollen section used 33,000 tons of wool, wool comb- 
ings, and waste. Germany once supplied most of this raw material, 
but for the last thirty years the home clip has accounted for only 
one-tenth, or less, of the needs of the industry. In 1935, for example, 
Germany used 166,000 tons of wool, of which the home clip yielded 
17,000 tons. The National Socialist government tried to increase 
the home clip by fixing the wholesale price of wool about four times 
higher than the world price, by selling the whole of the home 
clip through the state-controlled Wollverwertungsgesellschaft, and by 
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putting pressure on spinners to use a certain proportion of domestic 
wool. One of the main problems to be faced when trying to increase 
the German wool clip is how to dispose of the additional mutton. 
Germans normally eat about sixty times as much pork as mutton, 
and it is not easy to make them change their habits. 

In the worsted section of the industry weaving is more developed 
than the earlier processes; Germany usually imports a large amount 
of tops (long wool) and yarn. In 1936 there were some 78,000 wool- 
working power looms in the country, and the details of production 
in the industry are given below. 


Production of Yarn and Thread 


Worsted 
spinning Carding 
mills mills 


thousand tons 


1937 62 i 
1936 59 96 
1935 62 88 
1933 66 1 
1928 62 75 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1938, p. 170 (Berlin, 1938). 


Rayon and Staple Fibre 


The successful development of the silk industry, especially around 
Krefeld-Uerdingen, in Upper Alsace, and in Baden, between 1871 
and 1914 was one of the minor industrial triumphs of imperial Ger- 
many. In the nineties the silk manufacturers of Krefeld turned 
rapidly from hand-loom to power-loom weaving, and from making 
luxury articles to the mass production of cheap silk goods. After 
the war of 1914-18 Germany lost the Alsace silk industry. Also, her 
imports of natural silk (which came largely from Italy) declined, and 
manufacturers produced fewer goods of natural silk and more articles 
in which silk was mixed with other fibres. They also turned to the 
manufacture of articles made partly, or entirely, from rayon. 

The rayon and staple fibre industries differ from other textiles in 
that the raw material is a synthetic, and not a natural, fibre. Both 
rayon and staple fibre are made by chemical processes applied to 
cellulose, which is usually obtained from wood-pulp or cotton linters; 
about three-quarters of the rayon and staple fibre is prepared by the 
viscose process, which uses mainly home-grown timber. Staple 
fibre is produced in lengths resembling those of cotton or wool and 
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not as continuous filaments as in the case of rayon. It has the advan- 
tage that it can be spun on machinery used for cotton and wool, and 
since the length of the staple can be varied, it can be mixed more 
readily with natural fibres. ‘This accounts largely for the rapid 
growth in its production as compared with rayon. 

The production of rayon made rapid progress after the war of 


Thousand tons 


160 
| RAYON AND STAPLE FIBRE 

















1925 1930 i935 1938 


Fig. 84. Production of rayon and staple fibre in Germany, 1925-38 
Based on data in the Statistical Year-books of the League of Nations (Geneva, annually). 


1914-18, and output rose from 3,500 tons in 1913 to 12,000 tons in 
1926. The development of synthetic fibres, which could be produced 
from raw material available at home, held much promise for Germany 
since she was dependent on foreign counties for nearly all her raw 
cotton, wool, jute, and silk. Under the National Socialist regime 
production was promoted still more vigorously. Large factories 
were established at Bettenheim near Kassel, at Kelheim on the 
Danube, and in Silesia, and production rose as shown in Fig. 84. 
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Both the chemical and cotton industries were interested in these new 
factories. In 1938 her production of staple fibre was about 60 per 
cent. and that of rayon was about 30 per cent. of the European total, 
and formed 35 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively of the world 
production. 


Linen, Fute, and Hemp Industries 


The fibres prepared from flax, jute, and the various types of hemp 
are not used in so wide a range of articles as are cotton and wool. 
While linen supplies mainly domestic needs, jute and hemp are used 
almost solely for industrial and agricultural purposes. ‘These in- 
dustries faced serious difficulties after the war of 1914-18. ‘The 
linen industry suffered because people preferred to buy cheap cotton 
or rayon goods, and the jute industry had to meet the competition 
of the recently established Bengal industry which paid low wages. 

The production of flax had declined greatly. In 1878 over 300,000 
acres were given to this crop, but by 1932 this had decreased to only a 
little over 11,000 acres. ‘The National Socialist government fixed 
the price of home-grown flax far above world prices, and by 1937 
the acreage had increased to over 140,000 acres. Nevertheless, 
the industry did not recover its former importance. Immediately 
before the war of 1914-18 Germany consumed about 70,000 tons 
of flax and produced about 35,000 tons of linen yarn annually. 
By 1925 the figures had fallen to 20,200 and 20,000 tons respec- 
tively. By 1933 there had been further decline and the output of 
linen yarn was 13,000 tons, but by 1937 it had risen to 24,000 tons. 

Germany’s jute industry is the most important on the continent. 
It does not show the geographical concentration which is character- 
istic of the industry in India and Scotland, for the chief areas of 
manufacture include Hamburg, Bremen, the Rhineland and West- 
phalia, Brunswick, Brandenburg, Saxony, ‘Thuringia, Silesia, Hessen- 
Nassau, Kassel, and Mannheim. Some of the early factories were 
offshoots of establishments which were already engaged in the manu- 
facture of other textile fabrics; others were established near large 
centres of population, while easy access to imported raw material 
fostered the growth of the industry at Hamburg and Bremen. Areas 
in which there is a heavy demand for sacks by manufacturers and 
farmers have also attracted the industry. The jute factories of Mag- 
deburg and Silesia, for example, are situated in districts which produce 
large quantities of sugar beet and cereals, so that farms, sugar 
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factories, and flour mills are users of sacks. The Brandenburg jute 
milis supply the Berlin manufacturers of carpets and electric cables. 

In 1937 there were in Germany 45 jute-spinning and 47 jute- 
weaving concerns; in most cases the same concern engages in both 
operations. The industry had 198,000 spindles and 11,000 power 
looms. The production of jute yarn in 1937 was 114,000 tons. 

Hemp, like jute, is used almost exclusively for agricultural and 
industrial purposes; but the German hemp industry is of small 
importance in comparison with the linen and jute industries, for it 
employed less than 4,000 people. In 1933 the industry was almost 
entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply for its raw materials, 
for only 210 tons of hemp were grown in Germany. The National 
Socialist government encouraged production, and by 1938 it had 
risen to 11,800 tons. 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


Cement, Bricks, and Tiles 


The raw materials (limestone, clay, sand, and blast furnace slag) 
for the manufacture of cement, bricks, and tiles, occur throughout 
Germany, and on this account, as well as on account of the general 
character of the market and the high cost of transport, the industry 
is widely distributed in large and small concerns. Cement works 
show, however, some concentration near supplies of coal and lignite, 
and are especially numerous around Beckum, Lippstadt, Osnabriick, 
Hanover, Halle, Berlin and Oppeln, and around the Elbe and Oder 
estuaries in the north, and in the Neckar, Lahn, and Main valleys, 
and in Bavaria, in the south. 

The production of cement rose from rather less than 4 million 
tons in 1933 to about 123 million tons in 1937, and Germany came 
second to the United States among world producers. About four- 
fifths of the output in each year after 1933 consisted of Portland 
cement. In addition to supplying home needs the industry provided 
an export of between a half and one million tons annually, mainly 
to the Netherlands and South America. 

Brick and tile works in Germany number nearly 5,000 and are 
found almost everywhere, except that pumice-stone bricks are made 
mainly in the Neuwied basin near Koblenz and glazed bricks are 
made chiefly in Silesia. The lignite fields of central Germany have 

many large brickworks, since fuel and raw materials lie together here. 
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Production in 1936-37 was about 14 milliard bricks, and over one 
milliard roofing tiles. 


Glass and Pottery 


Germany has an abundance of the chief raw materials for glass 
manufacture, which has long been important. Sand suitable for 
glass-making is widespread in northern Germany, especially around 
Hohenbocka in Lausitz and on the western side of the Kéln ‘bay,’ 
while Bavaria and the Palatinate have good quartz sands. Soda ash 
is abundant (see p. 320) and is available near lignite, which is the 
chief fuel used by the industry; there is no shortage of limestone 
or lead, but most of the borax had to be imported. Germany’s 
output of glass was between 600 and 800 thousand tons annually, 
which was exceeded by the United States and the U.5S.S.R. only. 
This output provided a considerable export trade in addition to the 
home market. 

The industry is located mainly on the coal and lignite fields, since 
raw materials are heavy and bulky and fuel demands are high. 
The chief areas and centres are: (1) the Ruhr-Westphalian and 
Aachen areas where Stolberg, Gelsenkirchen, Essen, Kéln, and 
Diisseldorf are important centres; (2) the Saarland, at Friedrichsthal 
and St. Ingbert; (3) Bavaria, at Fiirth, Nuremberg and Weiden; 
(4) at Altenfeld, Ilmenau, and Jena in Thuringia, and at Dresden, 
Ottendorf, Meissen, and Pirna in Saxony; (5) Lower Silesia, at 
Hohenbocka, Penzig, Kunzendorf, and Weisswasser; (7) at Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Liineberg, where salt and imported raw materials are 
available; and (8) at Berlin, where a large market is at hand. Optical 
glass is provided mainly by the firm of Schott and Genossen, which 
has works at Jena and Berlin. Berlin (Siemens and A.E.G.) is the 
centre for glass used in the electrical industry, and Thuringia has 
important manufactures of scientific glass at centres such as IImenau 
and Altenfeld. ‘The centres on the coalfields, on the other hand, 
are concerned mainly in the less skilled and more massive branches 
of the industry such as the production of flat glass and hollow glass. 

Glass-working is also carried out as a domestic industry in homes 
and small workshops of the forested highlands of central and south 
Germany, where the industry arose on the basis of potash obtained 
from charcoal. ‘These workers usually specialize in articles such as 
glass jewellery, glass eyes, and glass figures, which require great skill. 

Clays, kaolin, flint, and felspar for the manufacture of earthenware 
and porcelain are also abundant within the frontiers of the Reich 
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but supplies, usually of superior qualities, were imported from 
Britain and Czechoslovakia. The chief centres are Dresden and 
Meissen in Saxony, Kahla in Thuringia, and Selb, Kronach, and 
Weiden in Bavaria. 


Edible Oils and Fats 


The German production of edible oils and fats was derived mainly 
from butter-fats, lard, tallow, and synthetic fats; oils derived from 
vegetable products, mainly rape-seed, linseed, and hemp seeds, 
accounted for only about 6 per cent. of an annual home production 
of about 750,000 tons of oils and fats. This home output was less 
than one-half of Germany’s needs, for she imported about one million 
tons of oil annually as oil seeds and kernels (copra, palm kernels, 
groundnuts, and soya beans mainly), whale oil, fish oil, and animal 
fats. ‘he crushing of oil seeds and kernels was carried out chiefly 
at the ports of entry, especially Hamburg, Stettin, and Bremen. 
The main inland centres were Mannheim, Neuss, Kleve, Emmerich 
(and Spyck nearby), which are all on the Rhine, and at Magdeburg. 
About 60 per cent. of the oils and fats were for edible consumption, 
especially as margarine, and about 30 per cent. was used in the 
manufacture of soap, the remainder being used for technical purposes. 


Soap 


The soap industry had ample home resources of caustic soda and 
caustic potash, but was very dependent on imports of oils and fats. 
The attempts to close ‘the fats gap’ after 1933 reduced this depen- 
dence on foreign supply to some extent by quota restriction of 
consumption, reduction of the fat content of soap, and the greater 
use of fatty by-products and of synthetic fats obtained in the Fischer 
Tropsch hydrogenation process (see p. 267). Production in 1936 
was 553,500 tons. ‘The industry is widely distributed; most large 
towns have important factories. "The main concentrations are in 
Hamburg and along the Rhine (especially at Diisseldorf), where raw 
materials are easily imported and the domestic needs of a large 
population and the industrial needs of the manufacturing areas create 
a big demand. 


Paper and Pulp 


German forests provide large quantities of timber each year, but 
this was inadequate to supply all the pulp needed by the synthetic 
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textiles and paper industries. Imports of pulp were between 150 
and 200 thousand tons annually during the years before the war, 
but exports were also large and were higher than imports in 1937. 
Chemicals for the sulphite process, which is mainly employed in 
Germany, was abundant. About one-quarter of total pulp output 
of 2 to 24 million tons is used for synthetic textile fabrics (see p. 332). 
The total production of paper was about 24 to 3 million tons. Ger- 
many’s output of pulp was about one-tenth of world production and 
that of paper was about 15 per cent. ‘The industry is widely scattered 
in over a thousand mills which are mainly near the forested highlands 
of Saxony and Silesia, the Rhine valley, Wirttemberg, and Bavaria. 


Leather 


Germany is not a great cattle-rearing country (see p. 115), and 
her imports of leather and skins are normally greater than her home 
production. In 1937, for example, imports totalled 172,400 tons, 
as compared with a domestic production of 112,300 tons, in spite 
of the considerable use of substitute materials such as cotton, wool, 
linen, canvas, pasteboard, and other vegetable and animal fibres 
treated with oils, rubber, synthetic resins and gums. The production 
of leather in that year was 127,000 tons, of which 56 per cent. was 
used in the boot and shoe industry, about 10 per cent. was used 
for harness, and about 5 per cent. for upholstery. 

The leather-producing centres—that is, the tanneries—are widely 
distributed, but a few major centres stand out. These are Neu- 
munster, among the pastures of Schleswig-Holstein, Worms and 
Weinheim in the upper Rhine valley near the pastures of the Middle 
Rhine Highlands, Bad Kreuznach in the Palatinate, Backnang and 
Heilbronn in Wirttemberg, and Weida and Dresden in Thuringia 
and Saxony. ‘Tanneries are, however, generally more numerous in 
the main cattle-rearing areas such as Schleswig-Holstein and Meck- 
lenburg, the Middle Rhine Highlands, Thuringia and Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg and Baden. These are also the chief leather working 
areas. Kornwestheim is the chief centre in Wiirttemberg for boots 
and shoes, but Tuttlingen is also important. Pirmasens is the out- 
standing centre of boot and shoe manufacture in the Palatinate, but 
Zweibriicken also has large factories. Kleve, in the lower Rhine 
valley, Erfurt, and Nuremberg are other significant centres. Pro- 
duction in 1936-37 was between 85 and go million pairs of boots 
and shoes, which were produced in some 1,350 factories. One- 
quarter of the output came from the Palatinate, one-fifth from 
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Wiirttemberg, and a similar quantity from Saxony and Bavaria. 
The manufacture of leather goods such as luggage, handbags, purses, 
etc. is carried on especially in and around Offenbach, but the industry 
is widely distributed in towns such as Berlin, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
and Nuremberg. 


Beer and Spirits 

Germany has an export surplus of malting barley in spite of a very 
large brewing industry which may produce over a milliard gallons 
of beer a year. She usually has, however, a small net import of hops. 
The great brewing area of southern Germany is Bavaria where 
Munich is the centre, but breweries, which are generally smaller 
concerns than those of northern Germany, are widespread and 
Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Wiirzburg, and Karlsruhe are important 
brewing towns. The chief centres in the north are Berlin, Kéln, 
Diisseldorf, and Dortmund, and the cities of the barley-growing 
Borderland (see p. 129), such as Minster, Hanover, Magdeburg, 
Leipzig, Dresden, and Breslau. 

Distilling of potable spirits, on the other hand, is particularly 
important in Hamburg and Stettin as well as at Berlin in the rye 
and potato-growing north, while Mannheim is an important centre 
in the fruit-growing south, where the preparation of cognac and 
cherry brandy are important activities. Home supplies of grain, 
fruit, molasses, and potatoes are adequate. 


Industrial Alcohol 
The production of alcohol is controlled by the Reich, which holds 


a monopoly of its sale. Germany has abundant raw materials in the 
form of potatoes, sugar beet, and wood. Production during the 
years 1935-37 was about 75 million gallons, of which about two- 
thirds was obtained from potatoes, one-fifth from wood, and about 
one-eighth from molasses obtained from sugar beet after the sugar 
has been extracted. The remainder is obtained from miscellaneous 
sources, such as damaged fruit, and as a by-product of chemical 
processes. 

The industry is widely distributed. In the sugar beet districts 
of central Germany (Fig. 39) and in the eastern part of the northern 
plain where industrial potatoes are widely grown, many of the large 
farms have their own distilleries, which are worked during the season, 
and the output is sent to central commercial distilleries to be refined. 
GH (Germany) 23 
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The chief centres are therefore the large towns in the agricultural | 
areas concerned, such as Breslau, Leipzig, Stettin, ‘Tilsit, K6nigsberg, 
Berlin, and Kéln, but there are many distilleries also in southern 
Germany, especially in the upper Rhine valley as at Mannheim- 
Ludwigshafen, Nuremberg, Aschaffenburg, and Dessau. 


Sugar 

Sugar factories are established mainly in Saxony, Silesia, Mecklen- 
burg, and Pomerania, which are the main areas of sugar beet cultiva- 
tion (see p. 143). Germany is self-sufficient in sugar, and has even 
a surplus for export in most years. The annual production was 
normally between 14 and 2 million tons of sugar, while exports 
varied from a few thousand tons to 28,000 tons in 1938-39. Produc- 
tion was controlled by a national association working through regional 
organizations, which allocated quotas to factories and to growers who 
contracted for supplies, and regulated distribution and marketing 
and fixed prices. 


Tobacco 


Baden is the centre of tobacco growing (see p. 146), and it and 
adjacent areas provide the great bulk of the home-produced crop, 
which, although considerable, supplies only about one-quarter of 
the country’s needs. German-grown tobacco is dark, air-cured, and 
is used mainly for cigars (about one-half) and pipe tobacco. ~The 
total production of tobacco averaged about 72 million Ib. annually 
between 1933 and 1938. In addition, Germany imported about 
200 million lb. of leaf tobacco, and about 500,000 Ib. of manu- 
factured tobacco annually. 


Handicraft Industries 


A characteristic feature of German industry is the existence of 
important handicraft industries which have survived the change to 
the factory system. Rural craftsmen serving rural customers (e.g. 
wheelwrights and blacksmiths) are naturally dispersed throughout 
the countryside. But rural craftsmen who serve urban customers 
(e.g. peasant toy-makers, glass-workers, wood-carvers, turners, lock- 
smiths, and clock-makers) are in a different position. In the latter 
group historical causes such as the survival of an old-established 
craft, or economic causes such as the need for a supplementary 
occupation owing to the poor living afforded by agriculture, are of 
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greater significance. In rural districts, especially in Wurttemberg, 
Baden, and Thuringia, the peasant craftsman, working at home or 
in a small workshop, is as characteristic as he is rare in Britain. 
In urban communities it is by no means uncommon for the handi- 
craft workers to be shopkeepers as well. , 

Those engaged in handicraft trades may be independent craftsmen 
or they may carry on their craft under the ‘outwork’ system, receiving 
payment at piece-rates, or they may be wage earners working for an 
employer. Many craftsmen have been able to use their skill in this 
way within the framework of large-scale units of industrial pro- 
duction. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS, 1939-43 


Resources of Greater Germany 


In surveying Germany’s war economy it is necessary to remember 
that the Greater Reich of the Nazis covered much more territory 
and had a larger population than the Old Reich of 1937. Austria, 
the Sudetenland, and Memelland were seized in 1938. After the 
campaigns of 1939 and 1940, Germany was extended in the west 
by the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine, Eupen-Malmedy, and 
Luxembourg, and in the east and south-east by the annexation of 
Danzig-West Prussia, Wartheland, eastern Upper Silesia, Teschen, 
Lower Styria (Untersteiermark) and Upper Carniola (Oberkrain). 
The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia became part of Greater 
Germany (with an independent administration) and was included 
in the German customs system in October 1940. Suwaki and 
Zichenau were incorporated into Germany (province of East Prussia). 
The Bialystok district of Poland, while not fully incorporated into 
Greater Germany, was administered in close association with the 
province of East Prussia. The General Government—extended in 
1941 to include Galicia—was a dependency (Nebenland) of the Reich 
(see Volume II, Fig. 60). The population of Greater Germany was 
officially given as 112,000,000 in 1942; this is nearly double the 
figure recorded by the census of 1933. 

Slovakia, nominally independent, came under complete German 
control and the Netherlands were linked with the Reich by the 
establishment of a customs union. By her occupation of these and 
other territories, and by the influence that she was able to exert 
over her allies, Germany ruthlessly exploited the economic wealth 
of almost the whole of the continent. For a time too the resources 
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of French and Italian North Africa were to a great extent at Ger- 
many’s disposal. ‘These included phosphates, manganese, iron, and 
oil seeds. 

The territories added by Hitler to the Reich between 1937 and 
September 1939 added substantially to the actual and potential 
strength of the German war machine. Austria had important 
resources of iron ore (the Alpin Montan Gesellschaft produced 
1,872,000 tons in 1937), lignite (over 3,000,000 tons a year), timber 
(7,500,000 acres of forests), magnesite in Styria (about 300,000 tons 
a year), and hydro-electric power (2,265 million kWh in 1936). 
Industries were of minor importance, though the products of the 
Hirtenberg small arms and ammunition factory and the Steyr 
motor car and tank works were useful additions to Germany’s 
armament industries. 

When Germany seized the Sudeten territory she secured valuable 
coal and lignite deposits (at Briix and Falkenau, for example) and 
chemical, glass, pottery, and jewellery works. The rape of Bohemia 
and Moravia brought more substantial spoils, such as the armament 
works at Pilsen (Skoda) and Brno and many coal-mines, lignite beds, 
iron and steel plants, copper works, sugar refineries, chemical works, 
engineering factories, textile mills, and boot and shoe factories. 
The Hermann Goring concern took over most of the lignite industry 
(with an annual output of about 11,000,000 tons), the Orlova Lazi 
anthracite mines, the Skoda factories, the Bren gun works at Brno, 
and two big iron works. 

As soon as Austria and most of Czechoslovakia came under German 
control, energetic steps were taken to develop their heavy industries 
(particularly the manufacture of armaments) so as to reduce Ger- 
many’s dependence upon the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial area 
which was dangerously near the frontier. In Austria, for example, 
new industries were started at Linz, Graz, and Wiener Neustadt 
immediately after the annexation of the country. 

Germany’s successful campaigns on the continent in 1940-41 
brought under her control vast new industrial resources, such as 
the ore-fields and iron and steel works of Lorraine and Luxembourg, 
the coalmines of Polish Upper Silesia, Belgium, and Northern 
France, the textile factories of Alsace, Lille, Roubaix, Liége, Flanders, 
and Lodz, the potash resources of Alsace (524,000 tons of potassium 
salts in 1937), the great armament works of Le Creusot and Liége, 
the nickel mine of Petsamo (Finland), the newly developed copper 
mines of Jugoslavia and the bauxite resources of France. When 
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Roumania threw in her lot with Germany in November 1940 much 
of the output of her oilfields was at the disposal of the Reich. In 
Russia, however, the Soviet scorched-earth policy denied to the 
Nazis many of the economic spoils which they had coveted. In 
particular the Germans were unable to make the Donetz coal mines, 
or the numerous heavy industries dependent upon them, contribute 
substantially to the war effort of the Reich. It is doubtful if the 
Germans were able to secure even as much as one-tenth of the 
normal output of the coal mines in the two years that they held the 
Donetz basin. 


Labour 


In the first two years of the war Germany suffered few casualties. 
The spectacular rapid victories in Poland, Norway, on the Western 
Front, and in the Balkans cost Germany only some 200,000 casualties, 
and in the first two war winters about a million men were released 
from active service to return to the mines and factories at home. 
But heavy casualties were then suffered in the campaigns on the 
Eastern Front and in North Africa. In addition to the troops on 
active service large forces and a substantial number of civilian 
officials were required to maintain order in the occupied countries. 
By the spring of 1941 nearly 9,500,000 men were under arms. ‘l’wo 
years later about one-third of the German male working population 
was in the armed forces—in comparison with one-tenth in 1939. 

At home a substantially reduced labour force had to supply these 
forces with arms, munitions, food, and clothing and, at the same 
time, provide the civilians with sufficient food and essential goods 
to maintain them in health and efficiency. It was naturally the 
comparatively inessential and luxury industries which provided the 
pool from which new recruits could be drawn to the armed forces 
and to the armament industries. But changes may take place con- 
cerning which industries are essential and which are not. In the 
early years of the war, for example, the building of private dwellings 
was not regarded as an essential industry, but when air raids destroyed 
many houses in the Ruhr, Hamburg, and Berlin in 1943 the work 
of bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, glaziers, and so forth became 
essential. 

The problem was tackled in two ways. First, by replenishing the 
depleted labour force by every possible means, and secondly, by 
encouraging everybody to increase their production. ‘The con- 
scription of labour was naturally a feature of Germany’s war economy. 
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By the summer of 1942 there were 687,000 labour conscripts of whom 
244,000 were women. ‘These figures suggest that conscription was 
used sparingly. 

Germany, unlike Britain, could not increase her labour force by 
using a large number of unemployed. ‘Those who had been out of 
work in 1933 had for some years been absorbed into industry owing 
to the government’s policy of public works and rearmament. Many 
women were brought into industrial employment. When the 
National Socialists seized power they tried to remove women from 
factories and offices so as to give work to unemployed men. But 
before the outbreak of war women were being brought back into the 
factories owing to the labour shortage. By 1938 more women were 
employed than in 1932—6,500,000 as against 4,600,000. In June 
1939 nearly one-third of the workers covered by the Health Insurance 
statistics were women. When war came women were rapidly brought 
into industry. By the spring of 1943 some 9,700,000 women were 
gainfully employed. Another 5,300,000 or so were also at work— 
particularly on the land or in households—without being wage 
earners in the usual sense. ‘These figures included 6,000,000 married 
women of whom 2,400,000 had children. ‘The drop in the birth- 
rate from 20-4 per 1,000 (1939-40) to 14:8 (June 1942) enabled. 
German war industries to secure the services of a number of women 
who would normally have been looking after their children. 

Extensive use was made of the work—virtually forced labour—of 
foreign civilians transferred to the Reich. In 1942 probably not less 
than 3,000,000 foreigners were employed in Germany (within the 
1939 frontiers). In the middle of 1943 the figure was considerably 
higher—perhaps in the region of 5,000,000, of whom about half were 
Russians and Poles (see p. 110). In addition, the Germans used the 
services of prisoners of war (about 1,700,000 in 1943) and also— 
both inside and outside her frontiers—of over 1,000,000 foreigners 
working in the ‘Todt organization (fortifications and communications). 
There is evidence to suggest that the efficiency of foreign workers 
was inferior to that of German workers. ‘Thus the decline in the 
output of workers in the building industry (about 25 per cent. per 
man-hour between 1939 and 1942) was probably due largely to the 
use of foreign workers. 

Germany’s labour force was also increased by the work of disabled 
ex-service men, of civilians transferred to war work from unessential 
occupations, of old men brought back from retirement, as well as 
by part-time duties performed by women, university students, and 
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school children. Evidence of the combing out of unessential occupa- 
tions may be found in the fall of the workers employed in the hotel 
and catering trades; in the decline in the wages bills of the great 
department stores ; and in the fact that tailors’ shops were apparently 
- unable to deliver new suits in less than a year. 

Despite these efforts to replace the man-power absorbed by the 
armed forces there were at the end of 1941 about one million fewer 
persons employed in Germany than when war broke out in 1939. 
And the labour force of 1941 was less efficient than that of 1939. 
Despite all training schemes the output of women, children, old age 
pensioners, disabled ex-service men, and unwilling foreigners was 
not equal to that of men in the prime of life. 

Many of the new substitute workers required training. In 1939 
the Labour Front—with a staff of 16,000 instructors—declared that 
its policy was to abolish the unskilled workers. It was stated that 
this organization alone trained 8,500,000 persons in the three years 
1939-41. In addition large firms had training schools of their own, 
and small firms co-operated to maintain joint training centres. 
Inspectors, attached to local Chambers of Commerce, supervised all 
training schemes. | 

The German labour force, expanded by these means, was en- 
couraged in many ways to produce more than in normal times. The 
average working hours in Germany rose steadily between 1936 and 
1941. ‘There was a slight drop in March 1942 when the hours were 
51-1 per week for men and 43:6 per week for women. Rather longer 
hours were worked in the Civil Service and much longer hours on 
the land. 

Factory discipline was tightened up. Dr. Ley, the Labour Front 
leader, declared that ‘the entrepreneur is the officer and the Labour 
Front Steward must be his sergeant major.’ ‘The problem of 
absenteeism was vigorously tackled. In coalmining, for example, 
Dr. Ley claimed that the loss of shifts per month through absenteeism 
was reduced from 40,000 to 2,000 between 1940 and 1941. 

Attempts were made to economize labour and to increase pro- 
duction by new methods of rationalizing factory processes. ‘The 
policy of trying to get ‘two to do the work of three’ was vigorously 
pursued by the German Ministry of Labour. Drastic changes were 
also made in the organization of industry. Output was standardized 
as far as possible. It was concentrated in a few firms, the remainder 
being closed down. Competition was reduced by encouraging firms 
to demarcate markets (as in the case of the lignite syndicates). 
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Resources were pooled in many ways. Schemes were introduced 
for the use of barges by more than one operator. The German 
iron and steel industry was reorganized by the establishment (by 
an order of the Minister of Economic Affairs) of a super-cartel— 
the Reichsvereinigung Eisen. 'This organization controlled virtually 
all activity in iron and steel from the raw material to the finished 
product. A subsidiary body, the Eisen und Stahlgemeinschaft in der 
Reichsvereinigung Eisen (or ESGE), was an expansion of the Rohstahl- 
gemeinschaft of 1924; it controlled the selling of semi- finished and 
finished steel goods. 


Review of Chief Industries 


A review of Germany’s industrial equipment and production since 
the outbreak of war would involve not only those of the Greater 
Reich but also those of the territories occupied and conquered 
between 1939 and 1944. ‘The industrial resources of the satellite 
countries were organized to work for the German war machine, 
and the Germans also set up new industrial plants in several countries 
and reorganized, expanded, and directed many existing concerns. 
Data are necessarily incomplete, production statistics other than 
estimates are seldom available, and bombing is continually changing 
the state of affairs. ‘The following sketch attempts to indicate some 
of the main features in so far as information is available, but no 
attempt is made to deal with armament industries. 

Fuel. Before 1939, Nazi Europe was practically self-sufficient in 
coal and lignite. ‘lhe Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, and 
Italy normally imported substantial supplies from Britain, but this 
was due to the low cost of transport by sea and not to lack of coal 
on the continent. After the outbreak of war exceptionally heavy 
demands were made on Germany’s fuel resources, not only by 
countries which lacked coal but also by the ‘substitute’ industries. 
For example, it needed over 100 tons of coal to make one ton of 
artificial rubber and between 5 and 6 tons of coal to produce one 
ton of synthetic oil. In addition, Germany could not make the 
fullest use of Europe’s coal resources owing to difficulties of labour 
and transport. Although the coal and lignite industries lost large 
numbers of workers to the armed forces, the recruitment of youths 
and foreign workers to the industry, and the wider use of machinery, 
long maintained production above the pre-war level. The output 
of coal in 1942 was probably about 189 million tons and that of lignite 
was about 263 million tons. ‘The marked increase in the production 
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of lignite occurred mainly in the fields of central Germany. In 
1943 a substantial drop in the coal output of Ruhr-Westphalian 
region was reported. 

The production of oil increased to a still greater extent. The 
Germans claimed that the production of their oilfields was doubled 
between 1939 and 1943; the claim is questionable but may be well 
founded. Output was estimated to have been about 650,000 tons 
in 1939 and in 1940, and between 700,000 and 1,000,000 tons per 
annum in 1941-43. ‘The production of synthetic oil was more than 
doubled. In 1942 it may have totalled 4 or 5 million tons, and may 
have increased to 54 million tons in 1943, although there are indica- 
tions that bombing reduced output to about 3 million tons. Im- 
portant new plants were opened near Merseburg, at Stettin, and at 
Blechhammer, and also at Brtix in the Sudetenland. In addition, 
until the autumn of 1944, Germany drew on the resources of the 
Roumanian oilfields which had an output of about 5 million tons in 
1941, while Austria could contribute about 800,000 tons and Poland 
about 500,000 tons a year. Civilian consumption was drastically 
reduced, while producer gas and other alternatives such as Treibgas 
(liquified gas consisting of propane and butane) and Permanentgas 
(methane and gas from coke ovens and gasworks) were widely used 
not only for lorries, tractors, stationary engines, internal shipping 
and locomotives, but also for military vehicles working in areas away 
from the fighting fronts. Producer gas units, generally using wood, 
were made at the rate of about 70,000 per annum in 1943, when it 
was estimated that about 150,000 generator vehicles were in use in 
Nazi Europe. 

Iron and Steel. German conquests in Europe brought under her 
control vast resources of iron ore and greatly enlarged her capacity 
for the production of iron and steel. The Anschluss with Austria 
had already brought possession of the ‘Erzberg,’ near Donauwitz in 
Styria. The maximum annual output of these mines had been 
about 2 million tons of ore with an iron content of between 35 and 
38 per cent. ‘Thus the plan of the Hermann GéGring concern to 
build a steelworks in Franconia (see p. 280) was abandoned and re- 
placed by a plan to build works at Linz which should deal with both 
Austrian and Franconian ores. ‘The Germans planned to expand 
the output of Austrian ore to 6 million tons a year. But with the 
conquest of France, Belgium, and Luxembourg the large resources 
of ore and of steel-making capacity in these countries rendered the 
_ expansion of mines and plants within the Reich unnecessary. 
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For example, the ironfields of Lorraine, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and 
Luxembourg produced a maximum of 184 million tons of iron 
(metal content) before the war. ‘Thus the Salzgitter plant (see 
p. 280) was not enlarged beyond half its planned capacity of 4 
million tons of crude steel and the Linz plant was not developed 
beyond the blast-furnace stage, with a capacity of one million tons 
of pig-irona year. Supplies of iron ore from Sweden continued, and 
ores were also obtained from Normandy, Czechoslovakia, and Spain. 
Thus the iron and steel industry was in a strong position although, 
after 1942, bombing attacks reduced output especially in the Ruhr- 
Westphalian region. Output in the whole of Germany and German- 
controlled countries in 1943 was estimated at about 38 million tons 
of crude steel. . 

Supplies of alloying metals for the manufacture of steel were more 
difficult. ‘The normal imports of chrome from Russia and South 
Africa, of nickel from Canada and Burma, of tungsten from China 
and India, of molybdenum from the United States and of vanadium 
from south-west Africa, were cut off. Considerable stocks had been 
built up and others were seized in occupied territories, but by 1942 
the position had become difficult. A total of about 500,000 tons of 
manganese ore was obtained from Nikopol during 1942 and 1943. 
Chrome ore was obtained from Greece, Jugoslavia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria ; imports fell from 195,000 tons in 1939 to 56,000 tons in 
1940, but increased to about 175,000 tons in 1943. Supplies of 
molybdenum and tungsten were still more difficult. Some mo- 
lybdenum was obtained from Norway, Finland, and Roumania. 
Imports of tungsten were obtained from Spain and Portugal until 
1944, but these totalled only some 3,500 tons a year at best. Supplies 
of vanadium were confined to such as could be laboriously recovered 
from iron slag. . 

Non-ferrous Metals. ‘The production of lead and zinc in Germany 
remained at or near the 1938 level (90,000 tons of lead and 194,000 
tons of zinc) until 1943 when they fell to about 75,000 tons of lead 
and about 190,000 tons of zinc (metal content in both cases). But 
Germany’s conquests brought her considerable resources of these 
metals, especially in Poland and Jugoslavia. It has been estimated 
that the production of the occupied countries in 1942 and 1943 
was about 140,000 tons of lead (metal content) and between 150,000 
and 170,000 tons of zinc (metal content), and that the output of - 
primary metal averaged about 120,000 tons of lead and 220,000 tons 
of zinc. 
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New shafts are believed to have been sunk at the Mansfeld copper 
mines in 1939, and the total German output may have increased to 
about 33,500 tons a year while the production of tin was probably 
about 300 tonsa year. The plant capacity for producing aluminium 
was increased both in Germany and in occupied countries, particu- 
larly France, Jugoslavia, and Hungary. The German capacity for 
the production of bauxite is believed to have increased from about 
180,000 tons to about 270,000 tons a year, partly by extensions to 
existing plant and partly by the setting-up of a new plant at Aken. 
But although Germany’s conquests in 1940-41 gave her control of 
most of the important bauxite resources of Europe, difficulties of 
transport and labour prevented output from increasing to the same 
extent as the capacity of the plants she controlled. German pro- 
duction of primary metal is estimated to have increased from 165,000 
tons in 1939 to about 235,000 tons in 1942 and 1943. ‘This output, 
together with imports from occupied countries, which may have 
increased to as much as half a million tons in 1943, probably meant 
that supplies were ample. 

Engineering Industries. Estimates of the output of engineering 
trades are difficult to make because so much of the production is 
for direct war use and the products are not directly comparable with 
pre-war manufactures. For example, the building of merchant 
ships gave way, after the outbreak of war, to naval construction, and 
it was not until after the middle of 1942, when the merchant tonnage 
situation became difficult, that some hulls laid down two years earlier 
were completed and new keels were laid down. In the spring of 
1943 the three-years’ Hansa building programme was started. ‘This 
plan for the rapid construction of standard ships aimed at complet- 
ing about 195 cargo ships, comprising 140 of 3,000 tons gross, 50 
of 5,000 tons gross, and 5 of 9,000 tons gross. ‘The bulk of the 
construction was allocated to Dutch yards, some to Belgian and 
Danish yards, and the German yards were to build 20 ships of 3,000 
tons gross and 2 of 5,000 tons gross. German yards completed some 
30,000 tons gross of shipping between November 1941 and October 
1942, and about 50,000 tons gross between November 1942 and 
October 1943. These figures do not include naval construction or 
convoy escorts. 

The occupation of European countries made large demands on the 
locomotive and rolling stock industries, especially after the open- 
ing of the eastern front. ‘The locomotive industry concentrated on 
standardized models and the output of main-line steam locomotives 
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increased from under 300 in 1939 to about 3,000 in 1942, and 
probably between 5,000 and 6,000 in 1943. ‘The majority of these 
were built in Germany, but many sub-contracts were let to engin- 
eering works other than locomotive works both within Germany 
and in occupied countries. Similarly a programme of standardization 
raised the output of wagons to about 100,000 in 1942 and about 
120,000 in 1943. 

Chemicals. 'The production of sulphuric acid was maintained, for 
although Spanish and Portuguese supplies of pyrites by sea were 
cut off, the output of the Meggen and Waldsassen mines increased, 
perhaps by 30 per cent., and the output of zinc blende and galena 
also increased. Production of sulphuric acid in 1943 was estimated 
at about 1-6 million tons (as sulphur trioxide) and the acid con- 
sumption for the manufacture of nitrates and superphosphates was 
restricted by 25 per cent. and 60 per cent. respectively in 1940. 
Subsequently, the production of superphosphates was probably 
negligible. Little is known of the production of alkalis, but output 
of potassium salts is believed to have declined; the allocation of 
fertilizers to agriculture was cut to 70 per cent. of the consumption 
in 1938. 

Among the more important developments in German industry 
since the outbreak of war was the development of the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber from acetylene. Several plants were set up, 
and the total capacity of the industry at the end of 1943 was estimated 
at about 96,000 tons per annum, allocated as follows : 


Capacity in tons 


Plant per annum 
Schkopau . : : 5 . » 30,000 
Hals:.: , é 3 , P 25,000—30,000 
Rheinfelden and Schkopau_. 5,000 
Leverkusen A : ; P 4,000 
Ludwigshafen (three plants) . 25,000 
Saarau : , 5 : 1,000 
Leuna : : ; z . 1,000 


In addition to these plants in Germany, a large plant with a capacity 
of 20,000 tons per year was set up at Auschwitz, west of Cracow. 
The output of these factories had to be supplemented by vigorous 
collection of scrap, implemented by demanding surrender of worn 
articles before they could be replaced by new goods. During 1941 
and 1942 some ‘supplies (30,000 to 40,000 tons) of natural rubber 
were brought by blockade runners, but during 1943 such supplies 
were very small. 
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No less significant than supplies of raw materials and labour 
to German industries was the problem of transport. Before the war 
the railways had to some extent been neglected by the government 
which concentrated its attention upon the building of a great net- 
work of military arterial roads. But gasoline and rubber are essential 
for motor transport, and it has been seen that Germany had to face 
serious difficulties to secure supplies of these commodities, with the 
result that the roads carried little more than military traffic and 
purely local civilian trafic. Long-distance goods traffic had to go 
by rail and water. Consequently the German railways and inland 
waterways had to bear a very heavy burden of traffic during the war. 
The former carried about 80 per cent. and the latter about 20 per 
cent. of Germany’s total goods traffic. 

The difficulties of the Germans were increased by certain other 
factors. First, Germany’s conquests on the continent caused the 
mileage of the railways under German control to expand nearly four 
times. In 1942 the lines worked by Germany on the continent 
were nearly two-thirds as long as those of the United States of 
America. German and captured rolling stock was insufficient, 
particularly in view of the fact that such Russian railway trucks as 
were seized were useless on the continental gauge railway lines with 
which the Germans, to some extent, replaced the broad gauge Soviet 
lines. Secondly, owing to Allied naval and air attack, Germany 
and Italy lost about two-thirds of their merchant navies, and the 
Allied blockade stopped the normal continental coastal traffic be- 
tween Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, and Antwerp on the one hand, 
and Constanza, Salonika, and the Piraeus on the other. Balkan raw 
materials and food stuffs had to go by train to the manufacturing 
and consuming centres of north-west Germany, northern France, and 
Belgium, and the railway system of southern and eastern Europe 
was not suited to handle this traffic. The large commercial traffic 
in the North Sea and the Baltic (e.g. iron ore from Sweden to Ger- 
many and coal and coke from the Reich to various Baltic lands) was 
not stopped by the British blockade but it was seriously hampered by 
naval light forces and the Royal Air Force. Thus the demands of 
war-time meant for the railways of the Reich not only an increase 
in traffic but important changes in the nature and flow of the traffic. 

Moreover the air forces of the United Nations naturally included 
railway targets—such as the great marshalling yards of Hamm—as 
objectives in their offensive operations against Germany and the 
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occupied territories. Even in the first war winter some German 
towns were short of domestic fuel and other commodities because 
the railways were unable to solve the transport problems involved. 
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Chapter VII 
MAIN INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


Introduction: The North-western Industrial Region: The Industrial Regions 
of Central Germany: The Upper Silesian Industrial Region: The Saar Industrial 
Region 


INTRODUCTION 


Almost all parts of Germany have some industrial activity ; of the 
major administrative divisions of the country, East Prussia and 
Pomerania alone have more people employed in agriculture than 
in industry. But the nature and distribution of the industrial 
population vary widely. In some areas industrial activities are 
pursued as domestic crafts in cottages and small workshops scattered 
in villages, but the main industrial production of Germany originates 
either from (1) large manufacturing cities, or from (2) industrial 
areas which are usually associated with mineral exploitation and 
comprise several urban centres that show many common charac- 
teristics in their industrial activities. ‘This chapter deals with the 
second category. Some of these areas have fewer industrial workers 
and a smaller industrial production than many of the large manu- 
facturing cities of Germany; the industries of the great manu- 
facturing towns are, however, described in Appendix I. 
The regions to be described are : 


1. The North-western Industrial Region, which centres on the 
Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield and has several ancillary areas which 
lie near it, and have close contacts with it. ‘These are: 


(a) the Sauerland upland, 

(5) the Siegerland, 

(c) the area around Krefeld-Uerdingen and Gladbach-Rheydt, 
(d) the Ville district, 

(e) the Aachen district. 


2. The Industrial Regions of Central Germany, comprising : 


(a) the industrial region of Saxony, 
(b) the Elbe-Saale industrial region, 
(c) the borders of the Harz, 

(d) ‘Thuringia. 
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3. The Upper Silesian Industrial Region. 
4. The Saar Industrial Region. 
Other significant industrial areas are the upper Neckar valley around 


and above Stuttgart; the upper Rhine and lower Main valleys 
between Karlsruhe, Mainz, and Frankfurt-am-Main, including 
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Fig. 85. The industrial regions of Germany 


Based on a map in Dickenson, R. E., ‘The Economic Regions of Germany,’ 
The Geographical Review, vol. 28, p. 611 (New York, 1938). 


the important chemical centre of Mannheim-Ludwigshafen ; the 
area around Berlin; the Weser estuary around Bremen; the 
Elbe estuary around Hamburg; and the areas around Kiel and 
Liibeck. The industries of the chief centres of the inland areas 
receive some treatment in Appendix I; the chief industries of the 
ports, which form the nuclei of the coastal areas, will be described 
in Volume IV of this Handbook. 


The Modification of Administrative Boundaries 


These major industrial regions do not always correspond to 


administrative areas, and the Germans have been quick to recognize 
GH (Germany) 24 
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the essential unity of economic areas within the country. ‘The way 
in which Germany was divided for purposes of government and 
local administration was, on the whole, unsatisfactory for industrial 
and commercial development. Both the Federal States of 1871— 
which with few exceptions survived in 1919 as Lander with reduced 
powers—and the provinces of the Federal States, owed their frontiers 
less to geographical or economic influences than to political bargains, 
dynastic marriages, and the fortunes of war in days long before the 
modern industrial expansion of the Reich. Consequently Germany 
was saddled, from an economic point of view, with internal frontiers 
unsuited to the modern age. ‘The great commerical and industrial 
region of the lower Elbe was divided between the Free City of 
Hamburg and the Prussian districts of Altona (in Holstein) and 
Wilhelmsburg-Harburg (in Hanover). The mining and manu- 
facturing district of the Saar lay mainly in the Prussian province 
of the Rhineland, but partly in the Bavarian Palatinate. The in- 
dustrial complex of Mannheim-Ludwigshafen-Oppau on the upper 
Rhine was divided not only between two separate municipal ad- 
ministrations, but also between two different Federal States. Central 
Germany, which had rapidly developing and interdependent manu- 
factures, was a maze of irrational administrative divisions. For 
example, Erfurt, the natural economic centre of the Thuringian 
States, was in Prussian territory. And the somewhat unnatural 
rivalry of the Prussian city of Halle and the neighbouring Saxon city 
of Leipzig was, in no small degree, the direct result of the failure to 
recast the administrative regions of the Reich in accordance with 
modern needs. 

The nature of the problem was fully appreciated in Germany. 
Scholars, town planners, industrialists, and many others drew up 
plans to revise the internal frontiers of the Reich. Many books and 
pamphlets have discussed the division of the Reich into entirely 
new ‘natural economic’ regions. Numerous specialized studies on 
individual regions, large and small, have appeared. 

A variety of causes, not the least important being petty provincial 
jealousies, has hampered progress in improving Germany’s internal 
administrative boundaries. But something has been done. After 
the war of 1914-18, for example, Greater Berlin was established ; 
Waldeck was absorbed by Prussia; Geestemtinde and Lehe were 
united to form the new port of Wesermiinde ; and the Thuringian 
States (long united in a customs union) were amalgamated into a 
single Federal State. A little later many of the municipal boundaries 
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in the Prussian provinces of the Rhineland and Westphalia were 
revised to suit modern economic requirements. In the Ruhr- 
Westphalian region the big city of Duisburg-Hamborn was established 
by amalgamating several formerly independent towns. Greater 
Essen was set up, and other towns (such as Gelsenkirchen) extended 
their boundaries. Close at hand, Elbefeld and Barmen were joined 
to form the new city of Wuppertal. On the left bank of the Rhine, 
Krefeld and Uerdingen were joined together, while Gladbach- 
Rheydt was established by linking Miinchen-Gladbach and Rheydt. 

The National Socialist government established Greater Hamburg, 
joined the two Mecklenburgs into a single Federal State, and main- 
tained the Saar as a single administrative unit within the same 
frontiers as it had possessed during the fifteen years that it had been 
governed under the supervision of the League of Nations. ‘The 
National Socialist government also tackled the problem of the 
administrative confusion of Germany in another, and less satisfactory 
manner. For several purposes the Reich was divided into new 
regions, different from the older administrative areas. Many of the 
activities of new regional bodies were in the hands of the National 
Socialist Party and not of the Central Government, the Federal 
States, or the local authorities. So there developed a dual system 
of administration with two sets of officials, one representing the 
State and the other the Party. The system was costly. It led to 
a duplication of work, it encouraged friction between rival bureau- 
crats, and it was far from efficient. 


Tue NORTH-WESTERN INDUSTRIAL REGION 


The heart of the north-western industrial region is the district 
between the Lippe and the Ruhr rivers, where the coal basin 
which lies at the foot of the Lower Rhine Highlands is at workable 
depths. Its boundary in the north is marked approximately by a 
line from Wesel to Hamm and on the south by the valley of the Ruhr 
river; the southernmost colliery is the Alte Haase near Sprockhovel. 
On the east, Hamm is the gateway to the region, but the main industrial 
area lies west of a line through Liinen, Kamen, and Unna. On the 
west the Rhine is the most marked natural feature, but the river 
carries so much industrial activity along both its banks that the 
fringe is a ribbon of industry and a corridor of commercial transport 
rather than a transition zone. The great river port of Duisburg- 
Hamborn, at the confluence of the Rhine-Herne Canal and the River 
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Ruhr with the Rhine, is the western gateway to the area (see p. 580). 
Around the coalfield are several ancillary areas, which developed 
originally as independent centres but later became dependent on 
the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield for power and raw materials as the 
scope and volume of their manufacturing activities increased. ‘These 
are? 


a. ‘he Sauerland upland, centering on the valley of the Wupper. 
The industrial area here extends to the Rhine at Dtisseldorf 
and Koln. 


b. ‘The Siegerland area, which developed on the basis of iron ores 
in the valleys of the Sieg and the Dill, but has become closely 
dependent on the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield since coke 
replaced charcoal for smelting. 

c. The large textile and engineering areas around Krefeld- 
Uerdingen and Gladbach-Rheydt, which lie between the 
Rhine and the Dutch frontier and near the western extension 
of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield beyond the Rhine. 


d. The Ville district west of Kéln, where the easily worked 
lignite deposits have become an important source of electricity. 


e. The Aachen district, lying somewhat isolated on its own small 
<oalfield in the angle formed by the Dutch and Belgian frontiers. 


With the exception of the Aachen district, all these ancillary 
industrial regions are linked, both physically and economically, by 
the Rhine valley which is itself highly industrialized. On account 
of its excellent transport facilities it has recently been attracting an 
ever increasing proportion of the heavy industries of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coalfield. 


The Ruhr-Westphalian Region 


Industrial Development. 'The development of the Ruhr-West- 
phalian region has been closely associated with the history of coal 
mining and of the iron and steel industry. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century coal mining was on a relatively small scale and 
was carried on mainly in the valley of the Ruhr, where the coal- 
bearing strata outcrop and are accessible without deep mining. 
The output of coal did not increase rapidly until the forties and 
fifties of last century, when the introduction of the steam engine 
made it possible to bore through the thick crust of chalk which 
overlies the more northerly parts of the field and so reach the rich 
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and varied coal seams that lie between the Ruhr and the Emscher. 
The urge to open up this more northerly section was due partly to 
the necessity of bringing coal within reach of water-borne iron ore; 
the navigation of the River Ruhr was never satisfactory even after 
its canalization in 1870, and it was only when the iron and steel 
industry developed on a large scale that the full industrialization of 
the region started on its rapid progress. 

The modern steel industry may be considered to have begun in 
Germany in 1838 when Jacob Mayer erected, near Kéln, an experi- 
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Fig. 86. The development of the exploitation of the Ruhr- Westphalian 
coalfield, 1850-1927 
Based on a map in Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd ed., p. 303, Berlin, 1936. 


The map shows the limits of coal-mining concessions in 1850, 1900, and 1927, 
and illustrates the northward course of exploitation. 


mental steel furnace with the aim of producing ‘steel equal to the 
best English quality.’ Smelting works were set up at Bochum in 
1842, and in 1847 Krupp cast his first cannon in a small forge at 
Essen. After 1850 the output of coal and the expansion of the iron 
and steel industry increased rapidly, and the worked area of the coal- 
field spread steadily northwards (Fig. 86). ‘The output of coal 
increased to about 29 million tons in 1885, to 60 million tons in 
1900, and to 1144 million tons in 1913, while the output of pig-iron 
increased from 1-8 to 4:0 and to 9:2 million tons between the same 
dates. Since the best coking coal is most accessible in the south of 
the coalfield, the iron and steel industry long remained settled in the 
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area between the Ruhr and Lippe valleys; but during the twentieth 
century it has shown a tendency to follow the working of the coal 
northwards, and to establish new works especially along the water- 
ways of the Rhine-Herne Canal, the Lippe, and the Rhine. ‘Thus 
Gelsenkirchen has, fairly recently, set up an iron and steel works 
on the canal, and Dortmund, at the junction of the Rhine-Herne 
and the Dortmund-Ems canals, has modern steel works. But the 
most striking developments of this kind have taken place along the 
Rhine at Diisseldorf and.at Duisburg-Hamborn. ‘These locations 
have the advantage of water transport, both for the import of foreign 
ores on which the industry is largely dependent, and for the distri- 
bution of the refined metals and heavy engineering products in which 
the region specializes. 

Distribution of Industries. ‘The coalfield shows some degree of 
specialization in the distribution of its main industries. ‘The southern 
part, comprising most of the valley of the Ruhr and the whole of 
the region south of it, is mainly an area of coal mines and has few 
furnaces and only a small number of coke ovens. Here the coal is 
steam coal (see pp. 248 and 249) with a low volatility, and many of 
the mines have been worked out or have been closed down as un- 
economic. ‘The coal is used chiefly for generating electricity, as at 
Sprockhovel, and for conversion into briquettes, as at Hattingen. 

North of the Ruhr valley, and between it and the valley of the 
Emscher, the Bochum and Essen basins (Fig 66) contain the coals 
which have good caking qualities and lie at easily worked depths; 
they are greatly used for producing coke. This is, therefore, the main 
area not only of mining but also of metallurgical industries, and in 
their train have followed a widespread development of other indus- 
tries. Iron and steel production has fostered the growth of foundry 
and engineering industries, coal tar and water gases from coke ovens 
have provided raw materials for chemical industries, while the 
abundance of coal has attracted the smelting and working of metals 
which are derived from distant home and foreign sources. ‘The zone 
extends from the Rhine eastwards to beyond Dortmund, and it 
contains most of the large centres of the region; Duisburg-Hamborn, 
Oberhausen, Miilheim, Essen, Gelsenkirchen, Wattenscheid, Wanne- 
Eickel, Herne, Bochum, and Dortmund are only concentrations and 
administrative divisions in a vast conurbation of some 7 million 
people, where workers’ settlements lie around large industrial under- 
takings which often comprise together coal mines, blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, and engineering works. 'The situation of the collieries in 
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relation to the population centres varies greatly. For example, at 
Essen the collieries lie mainly on the northern outskirts of the town, 
Bochum has several shafts within the town itself, while at Oberhausen 
a straggling urban district has grown up around the collieries. 

The industrialization of this central area is based primarily on the 
production and working of iron and steel. Owing to its dependence 
on ores brought along the Rhine the main concentration of industry 
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Fig. 87. Distribution of industries in the Ruhr-Westphalian area 
Based on de Martonne, E., ‘Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. iv, 
p. 199 (Paris, 1930). 


The shaded areas show only the nuclei of the built-up areas. The symbols indicate 
the existence of particular manufactures in the areas concerned, and not the 
distribution of individual works and factories. 


is in the west, where there are huge iron and steel works at Duisburg- 
Hamborn, Oberhausen, Miilheim, and Essen(see AppendixI). ‘These 
towns also engage in heavy engineering industries such as the building 
of blast furnace plant, steel furnaces and rolling mills, the manu- 
facture of mining machinery, and a wide range of general engineering 
products. For example, the firm of Demag at Duisburg builds 
locomotives, stationary steam engines, and turbines, as well as iron 
and steel plant; the activities of Krupp’s at Essen range from loco- 
motives to tractors and from armaments to machine tools. ‘The firm 
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of Deutsche Babcock und Wilcox at Oberhausen is a leading builder 
of boilers, while the firm of Szemens-Schuckert at Milheim are not 
only important electrical engineers but also build steam turbines. 
These are but a few examples of the widespread distribution of 
large undertakings concerned with heavy engineering. 

But this specialization in iron and steel is by no means exclusive. 
Duisburg smelts and refines zinc and lead, tin and copper, nickel 
and cobalt. Oberhausen manufactures zinc sheets, Mulheim has 
lead-working industries, and Essen smelts and refines tin. Coke- 
making and smelting also support heavy chemical industries such 
as the preparation of sulphuric acid, nitrates, and alkalis; a more 
recent development is the production of synthetic oil by hydro- 
genation of coal, as at Essen. 

Farther east the general nature of activities is similar, although their 
range is less wide. Bochum and Dortmund have the greatest variety, 
with large iron and steel works (see pp. 560 and 575), heavy engineering 
works, and synthetic oil plant among other concerns, while Dortmund 
also makes tin-plate, machine tools and galvanized sheets, and Bochum 
is an important manufacturer of mining machinery and heavy chemi- 
cals. Gelsenkirchen, Wanne-Fickel, Herne, Kastrop-Rauxel, and 
Witten are more concerned with coal mining, coking, the manufacture 
of mining machinery, and the preparation of synthetic oil; but Gelsen- 
kirchen has iron and steel works (see p. 602) and manufactures lead 
and zinc goods, glass, and heavy chemicals. 

The northern part of the coalfield, lying beyond the Rhine-Herne 
Canal, is a predominantly mining area with coke ovens, and the centres 
of Sterkrade, Bottrop, Gladbeck, Buer, and Recklinghausen stand 
out more clearly. Development here is more recent and less advanced, 
and rural tracts intervene between the towns. This is the zone of 
deep mining through a cover of ‘Tertiary rocks, which grows pro- 
gressively thicker to the north. Each of the towns mentioned above, 
apart from Gladbeck, is an important producer of synthetic oil by 
hydrogenation of coal. 


The Sauerland Upland 


A natural depression, known as the Enneperstrasse, runs along the 
northern flank of the Sauerland plateau. It extends south-west from 
Hagen, and is occupied for several miles by the River Wupper. It 
finds its outlet at Diisseldorf on the Rhine, but no important river 
occupies its lower course. This depression forms the axis of the 
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industrial area of the Sauerland, since Hagen and Wuppertal (Elber- 
fed-Barmen) lie along it and Diisseldorf is at its exit; but Solingen 
and Remscheid are important outliers on each side of the Wupper 
valley in its north-south course below Wuppertal. 

Hagen, on the borders of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, has 
iron and steel works, galvanizing works, engineering establishments, 
textile factories, glassworks, and hardware factories; but Wuppertal 
is primarily a textile-manufacturing centre which originally worked 
mainly linen, then cotton, and has more recently developed rayon 
and staple fibre industries. ‘The textile industry has fostered the 
manufacture of machinery for spinning and weaving, and chemicals 
for processing, but Wuppertal also works aluminium and lead, 
manufactures bearings and light electrical goods, and makes glass 
(see p. 669). Remscheid and Solingen are the well-known centres for 
cutlery and all kinds of cutting tools such as saws, drills, files, etc. 

Diisseldorf has a great variety of industries like the other towns 
along the Rhine farther north. It has iron and steel works and builds 
blast furnaces, steel furnaces, and rolling mills. Other engineering 
products include locomotives and wagons, boilers, machine tools, 
tractors, and light electrical goods. It engages in oil pressing, manu- 
factures soap and glass, and works zinc, lead, and aluminium, 
and makes tin-plate (see p. 587). Neuss, across the river, and 
Nievenheim a little farther south, smelt and work zinc and tin 
and have chemical industries. 


The Stegerland 


The Siegerland is concerned mainly with iron and steel industries, 
which developed on the basis of local supplies of ore (see p. 279) 
and the exchange of ore for Ruhr-Westphalian coal and coke. The 
centre of the area is the town of Siegen, which has iron and steel 
works and builds blast furnace plant, rolling mills, and mining 
machinery. It also maufactures rolling stock, gas engines, and machine 
tools (lathes, borers, etc.) and makes tin-plate, while Weidenau 
nearby also makes galvanized goods. Wissen, farther down the 
valley, and Geisweid and Herdorf in a side valley, make iron and steel 
plant. ‘Transport is mainly by railway, since the Sieg River is not 
navigable on a large scale. 


The Krefeld-Uerdingen and Gladbach-Rheydt Areas 


Krefeld-Uerdingen and Gladbach-Rheydt are not only great 
textile centres but they also make textile machinery of all kinds. 
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They also work lead, press vegetable oils, and make soap; and while 
Krefeld-Uerdingen is a significant builder of rolling stock (wagons) 
and machinery for the rubber industry, Gladbach-Rheydt makes 
machine tools and electric cables (see pp. 630 and 604). 


The Ville District 


The Ville lignite field, between Kéln and Bonn (see p. 260), is 
important mainly as a source of briquettes and electric power and 
supports several large power stations which supply the Ruhr- 
Westphalian area (see p. 271). There is an important calctum 
carbide plant at Knapsack. Kdéln, near the northern end of the 
lignite field has a great variety of industries ranging from the working 
of zinc, tin, and aluminium to the preparation of synthetic oil, and 
from engineering of all kinds to the manufacture of glass (see p. 626). 
Leverkusen, on the north side of the city, is one of the chief chemical 
centres of Germany and manufactures heavy chemicals and fer- 
tilizers, such as caustic soda, nitrates, and superphosphates, as well 
as a wide range of drugs; it has also a synthetic rubber plant. 


The Aachen District 


Aachen, on its small coalfield (see p. 255), has important iron and 
steel, engineering, and woollen textile industries. It makes textile 
machinery, rolling stock, and rubber tyres, while Lammersdorf 
nearby builds steel furnaces, and Stolberg and Herzogenrath have 
glass industries (see p. 534). Brass, lead, zinc, glass, and chemical 
factories are common in the lower valley of the Vicht. ‘The coal- 
mining area extends from north of Aachen and Eschweiler, west- 
wards to the Dutch frontier. 


THe INDUSTRIAL REGIONS OF CENTRAL GERMANY 


A belt of industry extends, with varying continuity, from the 
Teutoburger Wald south-eastwards to the Erz Gebirge. Hanover, 
Brunswick, and Magdeburg are its bastions on the north, where the 
Mittelland Canal joins the Elbe to the Dortmund-Ems Canal. In the 
south the frontier, along the heights of the Erz Gebirge, separates 
it from the industrial areas of Bohemia, while its western and eastern 
flanks lie approximately along the lines of the Weser-Fulda and the 
Elbe rivers respectively. Within the area thus broadly defined, 
industrial development differs both in degree and character. Some 
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areas developed on the basis of local supplies of metals, others owe 
their industrialization to local deposits of chemical salts and lignite. 
Local differences in resources and opportunities have, in turn, led 
to diverse lines of development, some areas concentrating on chemicals, 
others on textiles, and others on highly skilled engineering. On the 
basis of these diversities, in association with geographical location, 
the industrial belt of central Germany can be subdivided into four 
main areas; but the region as a whole possesses a measure of unity 
which is given by the river valleys that drain to the Elbe, and by the 
old-established market and organizing centres of Chemnitz, Leipzig, 
Halle, Magdeburg, and Brunswick, whose very rivalries have forced 
them to make every effort to contact each new industrial and com- 
mercial development. For purposes of description, however, the 
following four areas can be conveniently distinguished : 


a. Saxony. 

b. ‘The Elbe-Saale region. 
é, The borders of the THarz, 
a. Thuringia. 


Saxony 


‘The industrial region of Saxony lies in the foothills and valleys 
on the northern side of the Erz Gebirge. The main area of industrial- 
ization extends from the Fichtel Gebirge to the Elbe, and its chief 
centres are Plauen, Zwickau, Chemnitz, and Dresden; but it is char- 
acteristic of this area that industry is widely distributed from town 
to village and from factory to home workshop. According to the 
industrial census of 1925 the Federal State of Saxony had 233,000 
manufacturing establishments, and 60 per cent. of its wage-earning 
population was engaged in industry and handicrafts, 17 per cent. in 
commerce and transport, and only 12:4 per cent. in agriculture and 
forestry. 

Saxony has three small coalfields, at Zwickau, near Chemnitz, 
and near Dresden (see p. 255), but its industrial development has not 
been based primarily on coal. The annual production of the coal- 
fields is only about 34 million tons, and this has been inadequate not 
only for the development of heavy iron and steel industry but also 
for manufacturing needs. Saxony’s iron and steel capacity is only 
about 700,000 tons, which represents merely 3 per cent. of Germany’s 
total capacity. 

Industrial Development. 'The region developed on the basis of 
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mining of non-ferrous ores in the Erz Gebirge, the exploitation of 
mountain forests for charcoal, and the use of rivers for power. Early 
development centred on metallurgical industries and on textiles, and 
an important factor was the development of Leipzig as a commercial 
centre with great fairs and wide European connexions. Lead and 
silver were mined at Freiberg, zinc at Altenberg, and iron at Schwarz- 
enberg, as early as the twelfth century. Textile manufactures 
developed on the basis of restricted local supplies of wool from 
west Saxony and Thuringia, supplemented by imports of yarn, 
especially from England. Economic progress was, however, checked 
by wars. The mines of the Erz Gebirge never fully recovered from 
the devastation of the Thirty Years War and the subsequent shortage 
of timber near the mines; in the nineteenth century they declined 
still further, and many of the miners turned to other industries such 
as the manufacture of paper, glass, toys, dyes, and, above all, 
textiles. Germany’s first spinning machine was installed at 
Ernstal in 1782, and in 1790 fifty power looms were working at 
Mittweida. Difficult years followed. The Napoleonic wars and 
the Continental System cut off Saxony from supplies of raw cotton 
and yarn; then cheap English cotton goods flooded the German 
market while Saxony’s sales of her somewhat more expensive 
fabrics were hampered by the numerous internal tariffs between 
German States. The formation of the Zollverein (1834) im- 
proved the position by removing tariff barriers and so opening 
new markets. 

The Saxony coalfield was discovered in 1820, and by 1840 it was 
being actively worked. As a result, textile factories began to appear 
in the lower parts of the valleys and on the plain, while in the upland 
valleys the industries became organized on a larger scale. Metal- 
lurgical industries developed on the coalfields and, owing to the small 
supplies of local ore, the inland situation of the area, and needs of 
the growing textile industry, it specialized in the manufacture of 
textile machinery which had earlier been imported from England. 
The development of the textile industry was also helped by improved 
transport facilities for supply of raw materials and distribution of 
finished goods. The line from Leipzig to Dresden (1839) and Mag- 
deburg (1840) was among the first important railways to be completed 
in Germany. The economic development was nurtured by a remark- 
able growth of technical education which encouraged high standards 
of craftsmanship and efficiency. The Mining Academy at Freiberg 
was established as early as 1766. Thirty years later the School of 
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Industrial Design was set up at Chemnitz; and between 1823 and 
1829, industrial continuation schools were established in Annaberg, 
Zwickau, and Chemnitz. ‘The Mittweida ‘Technical College was 
founded in 1867. 

The textile industries suffered from the cotton famine during the 
early sixties, when supplies were greatly restricted owing to the 
American Civil War. During this period and immediately after- 
wards there was a change from small factories, using out-of-date 
machinery run by water-power, to large factories using steam and 
more modern machinery. After the war of 1914-18 Saxony was 
spared military occupation and did not suffer the economic disloca- 
tions that hampered progress in the Ruhr-Westphalian, Saar, and 
Upper Silesian regions. 

Distribution of Industries. 'The textile industries occupy first place 
among Saxony’s manufactures. They are situated for the most part 
in the south of the province and extend along the foothills of the Erz 
Gebirge from Plauen to Zittau. The mills are found, not only in the 
large towns, but also in the valleys, such as those of the Zschopau, 
Fléha, and Willischbach, where water-power first located them. 
Regional specialization is a feature, and neighbouring valleys may 
produce quite different types of cloth. 

The Chemnitz district is the chief textile area. Here cotton is spun 
and carpets and upholstery are woven. Chemnitz itself specializes 
in woven goods; it is the chief cotton centre, and has developed an 
important machine building industry to supply textile factories. 
It is the organizing centre of the cotton industry, not only on the 
coalfield but also in the valleys of the middle Saxon plateau. Its 
neighbours, Limbach and some small adjacent manufacturing centres 
such as Burgstidt and Oberfrohna, have developed a great hosiery 
and knit-wear industry which employs many women and works 
largely for export. Western Saxony produces a variety of textile 
manufactures. Werdau and Crimmitsschau produce yarns mainly 
from Indian cotton, while in the Vogtland district, west of Plauen, 
curtains, lace, and nets are made. Plauen, Auerbach, and Falken- 
stein specialize in muslins and lace curtains, which are made both 
by hand and by machinery. Reichenbach and Greiz specialize 
in woollen goods. Hof spins and weaves cotton. Elsewhere in 
Saxony, as at Dresden and Leipzig, the weaving of fabrics is the main 
textile activity, but Dresden is well known for lace, and Leipzig does 
wool-combing, cotton spinning, and worsted manufacturing. The 
textile-working area of Ober Lausitz is an eastern outpost of the 
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Saxon region and forms part of an industrialized area which stretches 
eastwards into Lower Silesia and southwards into Czechoslovakia. 
Zittau and Neugersdorf, the chief centres on the German side of the 
frontier, concentrate on weaving linen and cotton; table linen is an 
old-established manufacture in the villages of the Zittau district. 
Recently the working of synthetic fibres has made much progress. 
F. Kutiner A.-G. of Pirna, near Dresden, and the Spinnstoffwerk 
Glauchau A.-G. on the Zwickauer Mulde have, together, an annual 
capacity of 8,400 tons of rayon, while the Sachsische Zellwerke A.-G. 
at Plauen can produce 14,000 tons of staple fibre annually. Bautzen 
and Zittau have significant engineering works, and Lobau has linen 
and jute mills. Gérlitz is an important centre for the building of 
railway coaches and also makes steam engines, turbines, cranes, etc. 
Next in importance to textiles is the engineering industry which 
developed from it. Chemnitz has several large firms which make 
weaving and knitting machinery of all kinds for all fibres, and there 
are important makers of textile machinery at Plauen, Gera, Zittau, 
Werdau, Oederan, Neugersdorf, Grossenhain, and Aue. Engineering 
is not, however, confined to textile machinery. Chemnitz builds 
oil and steam engines, turbines, cars, and bicycles, and manufactures 
machine tools, precision instruments, and electrical goods (see p. 573). 
Vomag-Betriebs A.-G. at Plauen builds diesel engines and lorries, 
as well as textile machinery, Gera makes lathes and rolling mills, 
and Riesa makes steelworks plant. Dresden has a wide range of 
industries which include the manufacture of machine tools (lathes, 
drills, etc.), precision and optical goods, electric motors (subsidiary of 
Siemens), and goods of zinc and of lead, the refining of mineral oil, 
and the manufacture of china and glass (see p. 579). ‘The towns near 
the mines of the Erz Gebirge (see pp. 295-300, passim) do much 
smelting of ores, such as cobalt and nickel at Oberschlema and 
Aue and lead and zinc at Freiberg, and they often work these 
metals and engage in chemical industries and precision engineer- 
ing which arise from these metallurgical trades. Glass is made 
at several centres such as Kamenz, Ottendorf, and Pirna, while 
Meissen is an important centre for porcelain (‘Dresden’ china) and 
household china as well as for glass. The Erz Gebirge have 
many timber, paper, and toy industries ; Glashiitte is well known 
for its clocks and watches. Mark Neunkirchen and Klingenthal, 
high up in the mountains near the Czech frontier, have made 
musical instruments such as violins and concertinas for over 300 
years. 
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The Elbe-Saale Region 

The industrial region of the middle Elbe-Saale differs from most 
of the other regions of Germany in that it has developed largely 
during the twentieth century. Its economic prosperity has been 
founded on the exploitation of deposits of lignite and potash and on 
the development of the sugar-beet industry. ‘The manufacturing 
and agricultural developments in this region during the present 
century have been so significant as to amount to an industrial 
revolution. 

The region which is here called the Elbe-Saale region is known 
by many other names. Some refer to it as the Middle Elbe region, 
others as Mitteldeutschland, others as Lower Saxony. The region 
centres on the middle basin of the Saale, where occur lignite beds 
near Weissenfels and Merseburg, and potash and salt workings 
around Halle and Stassfurt. It extends, however, far beyond the 
Saale basin, and would be enclosed approximately by a line drawn 
from Brunswick to Magdeburg, along the Elbe to Wittenberg, and 
thence south-westwards to Leipzig and Altenburg, to bend north- 
west sharply through Naumburg and along the northern borders of 
the Harz back to Brunswick. 

Industrial Development. Lignite deposits occur mainly between 
Helmstedt and Altenburg, but their large-scale exploitation is 
confined to a few main districts (see p. 282). Although lignite has 
been mined regularly since the eighteenth century, the exploitation 
was on a relatively small scale until late in the nineteenth century. 
For example, in 1828 the average number of workers in each lignite 
mine in the Merseburg district was 27, in the Mansfeld district it 
was g, and in the Weissenfels district it was from 3 to 4; Germany’s 
total output was about 135,000 tons. By 1899 the output of the 
Merseburg district alone had increased to 11 million tons, but by 
1928 it had increased to over 60 million tons, and in 1938 it was 
nearly 84 million tons. ‘This large increase had been effected by 
increased mechanization of mining technique and by the amalgama- 
tion of small workings into large combines in which the bankers of 
Halle, such as Steckner and Lehmann, played an important part. 
In 1915 a huge power station was erected at Golpa-Zschornewitz, 
and during the last three decades electric power derived from 
lignite has been of primary importance in industrial development 
(see pp. 272-7). 

Potassium salts also occur over wide areas in this region but are 
worked mainly around Stassfurt, Halle, and Mansfeld (see p. 321). 
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The large-scale exploitation of the salts began in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and Germany’s output increased from 2,000 
tons in 1861 to nearly 12 million tons in 1913 and to 16 million 
tons in 1918; the main expansion of the industry occurred after 
1899. The cutting off of Chilean nitrates during the war of 1914-18 
led to large-scale developments to produce the nitrogen compounds 
needed for explosives and fertilizers. Plants were set up at Piesteritz 
in 1915 and at Leuna in 1917, and these became the largest chemical 
works in central Germany. 

Distribution of Industries. On the basis of these deposits of lignite 
and potash the region has developed large chemical and manu- 
facturing industries. The salt deposits provide the raw materials 
for chemicals and fertilizers, the lignite provides coal tar for chemicals 
and fuel for the production of electricity. But in this area in- 
dustrialization has been closely linked with agriculture. The fertile 
loess soils of the Magdeburg Bérde is the centre of sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion in Germany (see p. 144). 

The needs of the chemical, electric power, and sugar industries 
fostered the development of engineering industries to provide 
machinery. The engineering industries are located mainly in the 
towns of Brunswick, Magdeburg, and Halle. The rationalization 
of the lignite and potash industries after the war of 1914-18 led 
to considerable activity in the machine-building industry. 

The exploitation of the lignite deposits has been dealt with 
regionally in Chapter VI. The chemical industry is centred mainly 
at Merseburg (Leunawerke), Wolfen, and Bitterfeld, where sulphuric 
acid is an important product, and at the potash-working centres of 
Stassfurt, Leopoldshall, Aschersleben, and Wintershall. Although 
the largest production is of chemical fertilizers, a wide range of other 
chemical products is also prepared. 

The industries of the towns are large and varied, and include 
‘agricultural’ industries such as milling, brewing, malting, and sugar- 
refining, as well as mechanical trades which also provide the machinery 
for food industries. Brunswick, for example, builds lorries and 
tractors (see p. 569). Magdeburg, being near the Harz, refines and 
works zinc, smelts nickel, and builds plant for iron and steel works 
as well as engaging in precision engineering, pressing and refining 
of vegetable oils and preparing synthetic oil (see p. 638). Halle 
makes machinery for sugar refineries and margarine factories and 
builds aircraft, machine tools, and machinery for brickworks and 


tileworks (see p. 610). Leipzig makes zinc sheets, aluminium 
GH (Germany) 25 
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goods, bearings, machine tools, tractors, turbines, aircraft, cranes, 
structural steel, and has electrical engineering trades (see p. 634). 
Dessau builds blast furnace plant, steel furnaces, rolling stock 
(wagons), cranes, and aircraft (funkers) among other engineering 
products, while Aken nearby has aluminium works. 


The Borders of the Harz 


The valleys and slopes of the Harz mountains developed early 
as an ore-mining area, since its rocks contained iron, zinc, lead, silver, 
and copper. ‘The resources were, however, restricted, and when 
metallurgy developed on a large scale they became either exhausted 
or unprofitable to work, and subsequently the tourist industry became 
the most important activity. The National Socialist regime, with 
its policy of exploiting home resources of ‘strategic’ raw materials, 
revived the moribund mines, and working has developed on a modest 
scale (see pp. 278-300 passim). ‘The mineral resources had, however, 
already led to the establishment of engineering industries in the 
small towns along the foot of the mountains, and centres such as 
Halberstadt, Wernigerode, Quedlingburg, Thale, and Aschersleben 
build machinery and also exploit the timber of the fine forests of the 
mountain slopes. 

The chief metallurgical centres are along the eastern and northern 
flanks of the mountains. The copper ores from the Mansfeld mines 
are smelted at Eisleben and refined at Hettstedt, where lead and zinc © 
refining is also carried on and gives rise to the preparation of heavy 
chemicals. ‘The lead-zinc and copper ores of the Rammelsberg 
mines are smelted and refined at Oker, which also has chemical 
industries. Ilsenburg also smelts and refines copper, while Goslar 
has lead-working industries, cobalt refineries, and chemical factories. 
At Salzgitter are the Hermann Goring iron and steel works (see p. 280). 
Langelsheim refines lead and zinc, Wernigerode makes aluminium 
castings, and Nordhausen, in the Goldene Aue on the south side of 
the mountains, builds rail-car engines, tractors, and railway wagons. 


Thuringia 

Thuringia has industries which are concerned particularly with 
machinery, electrical goods, textiles, timber, and porcelain. ‘The 
area lacks great resources of raw materials, except for deposits of 
potassium salts north of Sondershausen, and the industries have 
developed as skilled crafts, ranging from motor cars to cameras, 





Piate 61. The Lautawerke near Senftenberg 


The view shows part of the aluminium works and smelter which were built in 1917. 
The development of industries in central Germany during and after the war of 
1914-18 was a marked feature. Further expansion occurred after 1933 and also 
during the present war, and these may well be the beginnings of still further 
expansion after the war. 





Piate 62. 


The nitrogen plant at Piesteritz 





Plate 63. A copper refinery near Eisleben 











Plate 64. Cellulose works at Sackheim 
Note the large supply of soft-wood timber which is the raw material used. 
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and from hardware to porcelain. ‘The area is not a continuous 
industrialized tract but consists of urban centres of moderate size. 
The largest town of the area is Erfurt, while Kassel may be con- 
sidered as a western outpost beyond the hills of Hesse (see p. 620). 

Small quantities of iron were mined locally in the ‘Thuringian 
Forest after the early Middle Ages, and the manufacture of cutlery, 
fire-arms, and hardware developed gradually; Schmalkalden, for 
example, had 6,000 workmen in the sixteenth century. By the 
eighteenth century the ores had become exhausted, the forests were 
scarcely able to provide adequate supplies of charcoal, and textile 
industries were developed as a new phase of activity. But the con- 
struction of railways in the nineteenth century made possible the 
transport of coal and iron, so that metallurgical industries were re- 
born and specialized in highly skilled work; they are now the chief 
form of industrial activity. Suhl, Zella~-Mehlis, and Benshausen 
manufacture fire-arms, typewriters, and car and cycle parts. Ruhla 
makes clocks, machine tools, and electrical apparatus, and Schmal- 
kalden has remained the chief centre for hardware and also makes 
blast furnace accessories. Eisenach, at the western end of the 
Thuringian Forest, makes textile spinning machinery and manu- 
factures of lead, while Saalfeld manufactures machine tools. 

Next in importance to metallurgy are highly skilled glass industries 
concerned with the manufacture of thermometers and scientific 
glassware, especially at Ilmenau. Porcelain is another important 
product, especially lamps and insulators for the electrical industry, 
and toys, such as dolls. ‘Textiles are now of small importance, but 
the forests support furniture factories. 

The largest centres, however, are along the southern side of the 
Thuringian basin. Jena is one of the chief centres in Germany for 
optical industries and glass, making cameras, binoculars, etc. Erfurt 
makes tractors, boots and shoes, glass and zinc goods (see p. 590). 


THe Upper SILESIAN INDUSTRIAL REGION?! 


The industrial region of Upper Silesia has been described as an 
island of industry in a landscape of farms and forests. It lies across 


1 The term “ Silesia’? covers a number of territories the frontiers of which 
have undergone several changes in the last 150 years. 


(a) 1815-1919 
(i) The Prussian province of Silesia, composed of most of the former Hapsburg 
territory of Silesia, the former Hapsburg County of Glatz (both seized in 1741), 
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the low watershed between the Vistula and Oder in the south-eastern 
corner of the Reich, and is separated from the industrial belt of central 
Germany by about 70 miles. It differs from the other industrial 
regions of Germany in that it specializes almost exclusively in heavy 
industries based on iron and zinc, both of which are mined locally. 
Light metallurgical industries, textiles, and the wide range of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures, which normally occur in the other industrial 
regions, are little developed, but chemical industries have arisen from 
the by-products of coke ovens and smelting plants. 

The industrial region has developed along the northern margins 
of the large coal basin which extends across the frontier into Poland 
and Czechoslovakia (see p. 253). ‘The part that lay within Germany 
during the period 1921-39 consisted of a belt some 17 miles long 
and up to 5 miles wide, extending from Gleiwitz to Beuthen and 
lying along the frontier. ‘This limitation by the frontier on the south 
is, however, a purely political demarcation, and the German area is 
only a part of a wider region which developed largely within the 
Reich as it was before the war of 1914-18, but which fell to Poland 
as a result of partition in 1921. ‘The boundary dispute in Upper 
Silesia was a burning question after the war of 1914-18, and was one 
over which the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers failed to reach 
and also, after 1815, most of the former Saxon territory of Ober Lausitz. The 


Prussian province was divided into three administrative districts, namely, Breslau 
and Liegnitz (together making up Lower Silesia) and Oppeln (Upper Silesia). 


(ii) Austrian (Hapsburg) Crownland of Silesia (capital, Troppau), which was 
a narrow strip of territory left to the Hapsburgs after Prussia annexed most of 
Silesia. The territory included the Teschen coalfield. 


(b) 1919-39 

(i) Two Prussian provinces—Lower Silesia and Upper Silesia (reunited between 
1938 and 1941). A portion of the industrial part of Upper Silesia was transferred 
to Poland in 1921, and was included in the Polish administrative district of Katowice 
(Kattowitz). 


(ii) Polish (or East) Upper Silesia composed of part of former Prussian Upper 
Silesia (including Katowice, K6nigshiitte, Tarnowitz, Myslowitz, Laurahiitte, 
Rybnik, and Pless), and the eastern part of former Austrian Silesia (including the 
town, though not the coal mines or railway station, of Teschen). Poland seized 
the Teschen coalfield when Czechoslovakia collapsed after the Munich crisis (1938). 


(iii) Czechoslovakian Silesia composed of most of former Austrian Silesia 
(including Troppau and the Teschen coalfield), and also Hultschin, a fragment 
of former Prussian Upper Silesia. 


(c) After 1939 

Two Prussian provinces of Lower Silesia and Upper Silesia (separated again 
in January 1941). Upper Silesia includes the Polish district of Katowice (i.e. 
Polish East Upper Silesia and additional territory to the east and south), and 
Teschen (Austrian to 1919, divided between Czechoslovakia and Poland, 1919-38, 
and in Polish hands, 1938-39). 
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agreement. Some account of the development of this larger in- 
dustrial region is therefore necessary to an understanding of its 
character and economic organization. 


Industrial Development 


The early development of the mineral resources of the region owed 
much to the energy of Frederick the Great, who exploited them to 
increase Prussia’s supplies of armaments. ‘The industrial beginnings 
were based, not on coal, but on the mining of zinc, lead, and iron 
in the rocks between Tarnowitz and Beuthen; coal was first 
mined industrially to provide fuel for the water pumps in the lead 
mines and later for smelting iron and zinc. ‘The first stationary 
steam engine to be set up on the continent was installed at the ‘Tarno- 
witz mines. In 1787 Silesia’s output of iron goods was reported to 
be 7,800 tons, and this was obtained by charcoal smelting. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the Prussian State opened new coal 
mines at Kénigshiitte and Hindenburg (then Zabrze), iron works 
were set up at Kénigshtitte and Gleiwitz, and Prussia’s first coke 
furnace was erected at the Gleiwitz iron works; but as late as 1846 
only g out of 52 furnaces in Upper Silesia used coke. Private enter- 
prise also played an important part in this early development. ‘The 
territory was a land of great feudal lords, who often invested capital 
in mines and foundries established on their estates. Of the 18 coal 
mines in Upper Silesia in 1799, four were state property and fourteen 
were privately owned; as coal mining developed during the nine- 
teenth century the great landlord coalowners were able to squeeze 
out weak rivals easily. ‘Thus in 1914, apart from state mines, the 
whole of Upper Silesia’s coal was exploited by 16 territorial magnates, 
whereas in the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield production was in the 
hands of a few cartels. In Upper Silesia, therefore, concentration 
of control was achieved against a very different industrial and social 
background from that of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield. 

The early development of the coalfield was hampered, as its 
modern exploitation is burdened, by its remoteness from large 
centres of population; but the building of the Upper Silesian Railway 
(Oberschlesische Bahn) in the forties and fifties of last century opened 
up new markets for Silesian coal and iron. The output of coal in 
Upper Silesia reached 3-8 million tons in 1850, 24°8 million tons in 
1900, and on the eve of the war of 1914-18 a production of nearly 
43 million tons formed 23 per cent. of Germany’s total output and 
was greater than that of the whole of France. Iron and steel industries 
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developed similarly. ‘The local iron ore was of poor quality, and the 
amounts were inadequate for the industrial expansion of the coalfield. 
Consequently ores were brought from Schmiedeberg in Lower 
Silesia, from across the frontier in Austria-Hungary and Russian 
Poland and from Hungary, Galicia, Sweden, and Spain. In 1g14, 
Upper Silesia produced 995,000 tons of pig-iron and 1,400,000 tons 
of steel. ‘The iron works were closely associated with coal mines, 
and were largely held by land-owning magnates although there were 
some new-comers such as the engineering firm of Borsig of Berlin. 

Engineering industries developed from the iron and steel, but the 
chief engineering centres using Upper Silesian iron and steel were 
in Lower Silesia, especially at Breslau and GGrlitz, and the iron and 
steel works were primarily concerned with producing bars, plates, 
rails, tubes, and wire. Mining and smelting of zinc and lead ores 
were also important; in the nineteenth century one-fifth of Germany’s 
lead output, and a large share of her zinc output, came from Upper 
Silesia. The population of the most industrialized part of the terri- 
tory, the districts of Beuthen, Kattowice, Hindenburg, K6nigshtiitte, 
and 'Tarnowitz increased from 12,300 in 1781 to 250,000 ninety years 
later, and to 835,000 in 1g10. Villages were quickly transformed into 
towns. Between 1819 and 1864 the population of Gleiwitz rose from 
3,500 to 11,800, that of Beuthen increased from 2,400 to 13,850, and 
that of Ratibor from 4,780 to 13,400. The population of the whole 
province of Upper Silesia increased from 371,000 in 1781 to 2,268,000 
in 1919. ‘This growth was due partly to natural increase and partly 
to immigration from neighbouring Polish and Czech territories. 


The Partition 


The territory in which this development occurred was much 
larger than the province of Upper Silesia in 1939 (Fig. go). It 
comprised an area of 4,994 square miles and contained a population 
of 2,268,000 in 1910; the modern province has an area of 3,745 
square miles and had a population of 1,483,000 in 1933. The 
peripheral location of the coalfield exposed it to conflicting claims 
during the peace discussions after 1918, and among these claims 
were those of a reconstituted Polish national state, which could 
argue on the basis of a large Polish-speaking population in this 
area. A plebiscite was held in 1921, but although three-fifths of the 
electors voted in favour of remaining in Germany the geographical 
distribution of the voting was so confused as to make it impossible 
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to draw a boundary which would carry out the wishes of the popu- 
lation as expressed in the plebiscite. ‘The problem was referred to 
the Council of the League of Nations which partitioned the area in 
such a way as to compromise between the frontier suggested by the 
French commissioners and that suggested by the British and Italian 
commissioners. ‘The new frontier cut through the middle of the 
industrial region, and included in the Polish part the manufacturing 
towns of Tarnowitz, Kénigshtitte Katowice, Laurahtitte, Myslowitz, 
Pless, and Rybnik. The following table shows how the bulk of the 
industrial wealth of Upper Silesia fell to Poland. 


Partition of Mining and Metal Working Establishments in 
Upper Silesia, 1921 
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Source: Dawson, W. H., Germany Under the Treaty, p. 209 (London, 1933). 


A new frontier drawn through an industrial region necessarily 
causes economic dislocation. If the West Riding of Yorkshire were 
partitioned so that Leeds, Dewsbury, and Huddersfield lay on one 
side of an international boundary, and Bradford, Halifax, and Keighley 
on the other, the business of that manufacturing region would be 
seriously disturbed. In Upper Silesia, Germany had systematically 
orientated the economy of the industrial region towards the Reich, 
where about 4o per cent. of the coal, 65 per cent. of the iron, and 
go per cent. of the zinc was sold. ‘The region had developed within 
a network of roads, railways, tramways, electric transmission lines, 
and water supply which had grown inside the old Reich frontier, 
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and mines, furnaces, and factories, often owned or controlled by 
one firm, were linked together in working groups. ‘The new frontier 
cut across many of these lines of communication and supply ; some 
of these are illustrated in Fig. 89. ‘The new frontier also separated 
coal mines from iron and other works that used coal. It separated 
zinc mines from galvanizing works, and works from the adminis- 
trative buildings which controlled them. 

Those responsible for drawing the frontier were not unaware of 
the dislocation it would cause, and they endeavoured to provide 
that, for fifteen years at least, the economic unity of the region as a 
whole should, in some respects, be preserved. ‘The German-Polish 
agreement, signed in Geneva in May 1922, provided that there 
should be joint use of water supply systems and electric power 
stations throughout the partitioned region. ‘There was to be a 
unified railway administration and a homogeneous system of unions 
for both employers and workers. ‘These arrangements worked 
reasonably well in those periods when the relations between Germany 
and Poland were less unsatisfactory than usual, but whenever rela- 
tions became strained the Upper Silesian frontier proved a fertile 
source of trouble. But the agreement of 1922 was only a palliative, 
since no general provision was made for the free exchange of goods 
between the German and Polish parts of the industrial region. In 
1921 Germany had agreed to take 6 million tons of Polish coal 
annually for three years, but in 1925 she placed an embargo on Polish 
coal, and the Poles had to seek new markets. ‘They exported coal 
by an indirect route to their own Baltic port of Gdynia and railed 
it almost cost free in order to obtain markets in the Baltic lands and 
western Europe. After 1921, East Upper Silesia was an integral 
part of Poland, and the government endeavoured to link it as closely 
as possible with the economic life of the rest of the country. West 
Upper Silesia, on the other hand, remained in Germany and retained 
its old economic ties with the Reich. 

After 1921 Germany strove to make the most of the resources of 
the industrial area left to her. The output of the coal mines was 
increased rapidly by more efficient working (see p. 259). ‘The iron 
and steel industry was reorganized, and the government played a 
part in linking together the chief iron and steel works of the district. 
The zinc mines and furnaces had all been lost to Poland, but new 
veins were found near Beuthen and were successfully exploited by 
the Schiesische Zink A.-G., but the zinc smelting and refining works 
had to depend to some extent on imported raw materials. Sulphuric 
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acid, a by-product of zinc smelting, became an important raw 
material for new chemical industries which replaced the chemical 
factories lost to Poland. ‘The cement industry was similarly re- 
organized, and by 1926 the Schlesische Portlandzement Industrie A.-G. 
controlled practically the whole of the industry. ‘The expansion 
of the cement industry in Silesia has been an important feature of 
recent developments. 


The Industrial Region in Germany 


Although the industrialization of Upper Silesia began with the 
mining and smelting of metals, coal has now become its chief indus- 
trial asset and is the mainspring of its other industrial activities. 
It comes second only to the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield in the 
volume of its output (see p. 247). ‘The local iron mines, which 
provided the early smelting industry, have not been able, owing to 
the poorness of the ores, to compete with high-grade imported ores, 
and the region was supplied mainly from Sweden. The lead deposits 
are largely exhausted, but zinc is still mined along and across the 
frontier close north and east of Beuthen (see p. 292). Yet the belt 
where these minerals occurred has remained the core of the industrial 
region, since it is here that an anticline brings the richest seams of 
the coal basin near the surface (see p. 253). 

An American geographer has described the industrial region of 
Upper Silesia in these words: ‘ Features associated with mining 
remain the dominant elements in the landscape to-day. ‘They include 
older open excavations, mostly small, of ore mines and a few coal 
mines, and a number of quarries and sand and clay pits, but more 
particularly the surface manifestations of large underground coal and 
zinc mines. At each coal mine, in addition to the main tipple and 
often a second shaft, are the sorting plant, power-house, repair plant, 
miners’ dressing and shower building, offices, and other buildings 
including usually a brick-works with adjacent clay pit, the coal 
storage yards, switch tracks, and, often most impressive of all, the 
great piles of waste. Farther away two or three scattered shafts rise 
solitary in the midst of fields or towns. These are used to receive 
sand to replace coal where cave-ins must be prevented, for air cir- 
culation, and similar purposes. At other places sunken fields reveal 
the presence of underground workings. On the northern edge of the 
coalfields, near Beuthen, the zinc-lead formations overlie the coal 
seams, and both coal and ore mines are found on the same field. 
Associated with the ore mines and, in several cases, connected by 
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overhead cable conveyors are the flotation plants in which the zinc 
and lead ores are separated.’ } 

The industrial output of the region consists primarily of coal and 
of iron and steel and zinc, which are produced chiefly in semi-worked 
form, but also as mining machinery and blast furnace accessories. 
Blast furnaces, steel furnaces, rolling mills, and foundries are more 
prominent than manufacturing establishments, since the region is 
remote from large markets. Zinc roasting plants and furnaces 
produce sulphuric acid as a by-product of the pyrites and galena 
which they use, and this, together with products of the few coke 
ovens, has formed the basis of a heavy chemicals industry. A cement 
industry and the manufacture of cables and mining machinery 
complete the list of the main branches of industry carried on. ‘The 
chief centres of industrial activity are the towns of Beuthen, Hinden- 
burg, and Gleiwitz. 


THE SAAR INDUSTRIAL REGION 


The Saarland, and the industrial region which forms its most 
important part economically, is another of Germany’s frontier pro- 
vinces. It lies adjacent to Luxembourg and Lorraine, and parts of 
it have changed hands on several occasions. Saarlautern (formerly 
Saarlouis) was in French hands for over 130 years before 1815. 
Saarbriicken was held by the French between 1680 and 1697, and 
again between 1801 and 1815. ‘The Saarland was part of Germany 
from 1815 to 1920, but it did not then form a separate administrative 
district; rather more than three-quarters of its area lay in the Prussian 
province of the Rhineland, and the remainder was part of the Bavarian 
Palatinate. After the war of 1914-18 conflicting French and German 
claims led to the setting up of a semi-autonomous regime under the 
League of Nations until 1935, when a plebiscite led to its return to 
Germany. During this interim, France held a position of paramount 
importance in the area and enjoyed many economic privileges. ‘The 
coal mines became French property (1920-35) as compensation for 
the damage done to the coal mines of northern France during the 
war; the franc was the only legal currency (1923-35), and the territory 
formed part of the French customs area (1925-35). 

The industrial region has developed almost exclusively in the coal- 
field (see pp. 250-3), which lies in the hill-country between the 


1 R. Hartshorne, ‘The Upper Silesian Industrial District,’ The Geographical 
Review, vol. 24, p. 431 (New York, 1934). 
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Middle Rhine Highlands to the north-west, the Haardt mountains 
to the south-east, and the Lorraine plateau to the south and south- 
west. In this depression the coal measures are overlain by Triassic 
rocks, but they outcrop east of the Saar valley and north of the 
Scheidt River (see p. 251). ‘The territory consists largely of gently 
rounded hills and valleys which still carry much forest, and while the 
valleys of the Saar River and of the Sulzbach and Fischbach, in parti- 
cular, have developed characteristic industrial landscapes with mine 
shafts, coke ovens, furnaces, rolling mills, and factories, the indus- 
trialized area passes, often abruptly, to woodland and to farming 
country. In particular the sandstone (Bunter) and the limestone 
(Muschelkalk), which surround the area on the south and west, form 
open arable land dotted with villages. The widespread occurrence 
of forested tracts give the Saar coalfield a special character. 


Industrial Development 


It was these forests, together with the presence of local supplies 
_ of iron ore, that first led to the industrial development of the area, 
for until the nineteenth century coal mining was subsidiary to iron 
working and glass-making. Coal had long been mined, but its early 
exploitation was in the form of small diggings, in shafts and in adits 
run into the valley sides, where seams outcropped. ‘The coal was 
mined for local use and its exploitation has been compared with the 
exploitation of peat bogs by rural communities in moorland areas. 
During the eighteenth century coal mining became more concentrated 
along the Saar, around Neunkirchen, and around Dudweiler, Sulz- 
bach, and St. Ingbert. But it was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, after the coming of railways and power industry, 
that the extraction of coal became a dominant activity; in 1870 there 
were, in all, 22 concerns which employed 360 miners and produced 
25,000 tons of coal. Then deep mining developed, and the distribu- 
tion of mines over the Coal Measures became more widespread. The 
mines were owned mostly by the States of Prussia and Bavaria. 
Similarly, until the middle of the nineteenth century, iron working 
was carried on in small forges over the whole area between the Mosel, 
Rhine, Nahe, and Saar rivers. These depended on local supplies 
of ore in the Soonwald, and along the borders of the Hunsriick and 
the Warndt, and on charcoal derived from the surrounding forests ; 
power was obtained by harnessing the streams. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century the iron industry became localized on the 
coalfield as a result of the introduction of coke for smelting, and, after 
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the introduction of the puddling process. in the thirties, the industry 
developed on a considerable scale so that local supplies of ore became 
inadequate in both quantity and quality. By about 1875 local ore 
mining had decayed, and the area became dependent on supplies of 
ore from the Lahn valley, which were transported at first by water 
and later by railways. ‘The coming of railways had, however, opened 
up new possibilities in that the ‘ minette’ ores of Lorraine could now 
be carried to the Saar region and by the second half of the sixties 
the use of ‘minette’ ores from Lorraine and Luxembourg had become 
the rule. ‘The dependence on railway transport helped to localize the 
iron and steel industry in fewer and larger concerns, and the works 
were situated along the Saar at Dillingen, Vélklingen, Burbach, and 
Brebach, and also at Neunkirchen and in the Blies valley. Around the 
furnaces iron and steel works grew, especially during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. This concentration near lines of com- 
munication was due to the need of importing, not only ore, but also 
coal and coke, because the Saar coal was not very well suited to the 
making of metallurgical coke, and a good deal was obtained from the 
Ruhr-Westphalian and Aachen coalfields. ‘The dominating figure 
in the organization of the heavy steel industry in the Saarland before 
1914 was Baron von Stumm-Halberg (see Volume II, p. 218). 

The third important branch of industry in the Saar, namely, the 
glass industry, also developed originally in widely scattered small 
units, using the sand and limestone of the Trias and the wood of the 
local forests which was used, not only as fuel, but also as a source of 
potash. When the industry became dependent on coal, it, like the 
others, moved on to the coalfield and became concentrated especially 
along the Sulzbach valley between Friedrichsthal and Sulzbach, and 
in the Scheidt valley at St. Ingbert, which has become the centre of 
the modern glass industry in this area. As in the other industries, 
the coming of railways brought dependence on more distant sources 
of raw materials, since local supplies were not of sufficiently high 
quality for the manufacture of the best glass, and sand and lime 
from the Champagne region of France have long been used. 

The Saar industrial region has thus developed on the basis of 
coal mining, the production of iron and steel, and glass manufacture 
together with some miscellaneous industries to supply, primarily, 
local needs. Since the industrial expansion here, as in western 
Europe generally, occurred during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when it formed part of Germany, it developed important 
links with other parts of the Reich. The Saar coalfield is the only 
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important field on the southern flanks of the central mountains of 
Europe, and so it became an important supplier of household and 
steam coal to southern Germany, Switzerland, and even Italy. It 
obtained much metallurgical coke from the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield, but of at least equal importance has been its dependence 
on the iron ore of Lorraine. When the territory was placed under 
the administration of the League of Nations after the war of 1914- 
1918 the links with Germany were weakened. French influences 
were dominant and much French capital was introduced into Saar 
industries. There was also a temporary change in the markets 
which took coal from the Saarland. In 1913 nearly 70 per cent. of 
the coal was sold in Germany, but between 1920 and 1935 little 
Saar coal reached the Reich. German technical officials were 
replaced by Frenchmen, and during the reorganization the output 
of coal remained below the 1913 total until 1924. ‘The average 
annual production of coal during the fifteen years that the mines 
were under French ownership and management was 11,800,000 tons. 
_ The iron and steel industry was less affected, although the 1913 
output was not exceeded until 1925. In general, there was not the 
dislocation of industry that occurred in Upper Silesia (see pp. 
376-8) since, apart from coal mines, the industries remained in the 
hands of the former owners. During the 1920-35 period, however, 
many new industrial establishments were set up to provide goods 
which had previously been obtained from Germany, and being 
designed to supply the local market they were mainly on a small 
scale. After the return of the territory to Germany in 1935 the 
economic links with the remainder of the Reich were restored. 


Distribution of Industries 


The development of the Saar industrial region on the basis of 
local coal, Ruhr-Westphalian coke, and Lorraine ore has resulted 
in two main areas of heavy industry. ‘These form a broad L in 
which the two areas meet one another near Saarbrticken, which is 
the economic centre of the region. The main mining area lies along 
the valleys of the Fischbach and Sulzbach, where the free-burning 
gas coal and splint coals, which are the best types, are most 
accessible (see p. 251). ‘The smelting industry, on the other hand, 
uses coke and iron ore which come mainly by rail, and so it is located 
primarily along the Saar valley between Saarbriicken and Dillingen, 
where communications for supply and dispatch are easiest, so that 
the Saar coal moves down-valley to meet incoming ore and coke 
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along the line of the Saar River (e.g. the Dillinger Hiittenwerke and 
the Halberger Hiitte). ‘This broad division is, however, not sharp, 
for Neunkirchen has important iron and steel works (Neunkircher 
Eisenwerke A.-G.), and St. Ingbert, Rohrbach, Homburg, and 
Zweibrticken have considerable iron-working establishments, while 
both sides of the Saar valley have important coal mines. For 
example, the Dinglerwerke A.-G. of Zweibriicken builds complete 
blast furnace installations, electric furnaces, steam engines, and 
mining machinery. ‘The concentration of the glass industry in the 
Sulzbach valley and at St. Ingbert has already been mentioned, but 
the ceramics industry is distributed from Mettlach to Homburg 
and from Ottweiler to Dillingen, while brickworks are still more 
widely dispersed. Chemical industries are not much developed 
outside the Saar valley, as might be expected from the location of 
the iron and steelworks there, but the other activities, such as textile, 
leather, wood and paper, tobacco, brewing and milling industries 
are almost entirely town industries, and show little regional differen- 
tiation except that the textile industry is largely centred at Zwei- 
briicken, St. Ingbert, and Quierschied, and is of small importance 
in the valley of the Saar. 

In the coal-mining area the larger valleys of the Sulzbach and 
Fischbach are highly industrialized. In the Sulzbach valley mining 
settlement follows mining settlement from Dudweiler to Friedrichs- 
thal, and pit-head buildings, coke ovens, and factories lie together. 
The valley of the Fischbach has retained more forest cover, but the 
mining towns of Fischbach, Brefeld, and Quierschied follow close 
on one another. Close to the heads of these valleys is the industrial 
centre of Neunkirchen, on the middle Blies. Above the valleys, 
the hill slopes are widely wooded and this pattern of wooded hills 
and smoke-filled valleys is characteristic of the industrial landscape 
of the Saar. 

The valley of the Saar, from Breibach to Bous, is a street of 
factories, furnaces, and rolling mills.. There are the Halberg and 
Burbach furnaces, the engineering works of Maschinenbau A.-G. 
(formerly Ehrhardt und Schmer) on the confluence of the Fischbach 
and the Saar rivers, the furnaces and rolling mills of Vélklingen, 
and the power stations of Wehrden and Fenne. 


For Bibliographical Note, see p. 352. 





Plate 65. ‘The Burbacher Hiitte near Saarbriicken 


Coal and ore are transported along the Saar River, which is seen in the foreground. 
In the background are blast furnaces, cooling towers, and rolling mills. This 
landscape is characteristic of the Saar valley trom Burbach to V6olklingen (see p. 386). 





Plate 66. Iron and steel works at VOlklingen in the Saarland 


The Volklinger Hiitte are owned by the Réchlingsche Eisen- und Stahlwerke G.m.b.H. 
The photograph shows a battery of blast furnaces with loading gear. 





Plate 67. Alloy-steel works (Edelstahlwerk Réchling A.-G.) at Vélklingen in the 
Saarland 





Plate 68. Iron and steel works at Neunkirchen 


Chapter VIII 
COMMERCE 


Historical Background: Commercial Policy: Balance of T rade: Balance of 
Payments: Import Trade by Commodities, 1937: Export Trade by Commodities, 
1937: Foreign Trade by Countries: Trade Relations, 1939-43: Bibliographical 
Note 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
The Period 1870-1924 


In 1872, after the war with France, the total value of German 
exports and imports amounted to 5,957 million marks. Forty years 
later, in 1913, when the price-level was similar to that of 1872, the 
value of foreign trade totalled 20,867 million marks. Most of this 
very rapid growth occurred during the last 20 years of the period, 
when German foreign trade more than doubled, and by 1913 its 
value was almost equal to that of British foreign trade. German 
exports of goods (‘visible exports’) were actually higher in value 
than British exports, but if the exports of shipping and financial 
services are included, Germany just failed to reach the British total ; 
German imports of goods were somewhat smaller than imports into 
Britain. The population of Germany in 1913 was about 40 per cent. 
larger than that of Great Britain, and although the per capita amount 
of foreign trade in Germany was, therefore, some 40 per cent. lower 
than in the United Kingdom, Germany had become one of the 
great trading powers of the world. 

The structure of German foreign trade before 1914 was in general 
very similar to that of Britain. During the 15 years before 1914 
the value of Germany’s imports exceeded that of her exports by 
about 1,000 million marks (or 10 to 15 per cent.) annually. ‘This 
deficit, although smaller than that of Britain, was covered in much 
the same way. The place of shipping services in the British balance 
of payments was taken partly by railway services, since Germany 
was a country of transit for the greater part of the inter-European 
traffic and commerce. Much income was derived from financial 
services rendered by German banks abroad, especially in south- 
eastern Europe and in Turkey which then, of course, covered much 


of the Near East. German foreign assets had reached 30,000 million 
GH (Germany) 26 
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marks by 1913, and they yielded an annual income of some 1,000 
million marks. 

German foreign trade was also very similar in composition to 
that of Britain. In the eighties of last century Germany had become 
a net importer of food. In 1913 food and fodder to the value of over 
3,000 million marks were imported, and they represented 28 per cent. 
of all German imports. As in Britain, foodstuffs and raw materials 
accounted for the bulk of imports (75 per cent.in 1913) while industrial 
products accounted for the bulk of the exports (also 75 per cent. 
in 1913). Most of the industrial products exported were highly 
finished goods. ‘These accounted for 63 per cent. of German foreign 
trade as compared with only 38 per cent. in 1873. 

The transition from food exporting to food importing had great 
political repercussions within the country. ‘The ruling groups were 
the Prussian Junkers, the big estate owners in the east, whose inter- 
ests centred on the raising of cereal crops on indifferent land. As 
long as Germany exported food they upheld the principle of free 
trade, but when food began to be imported from overseas the group 
turned towards protectionism and national self-sufficiency. When 
their influence was added to that of the growing industries, especially 
the iron and steel industry which clamoured for protection from 
British competition, Germany raised several of her import duties, 
which had hitherto been nominal. Even in 1913, however, the Ger- 
man tariff was quite moderate in comparison with that of most 
other countries. 

The war of 1914-18 ended this development abruptly. During 
the war Germany was firmly blockaded. Her foreign assets were 
mostly confiscated. Her assets in neutral countries were sold to 
obtain supplies of goods in war-time. ‘The Reichsbank’s gold was 
spent. After the war, chaotic internal conditions, the complete 
collapse of the financial system in the inflation, and the occupation 
of important industrial areas, were bound to disorganize foreign 
trade as well. ‘The trade returns from those years are hardly worth 
quoting, because the monetary yard-stick by which they are measured 
is quite meaningless. 


The Period 1924-38 


With the return of settled conditions and the restoration of orderly 
foreign exchange relations in 1924, foreign trade recovered surpris- 
ingly quickly, as is shown in the table on page 389. 
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German Exports and Imports, 1925-29 
(in milliard marks) 

















Year | Exports | Imports 
1913 rege 10°38 
1925 9°3 12:4 
1926 10°4 10°0 
1927 10°8 14°2 
1928 £2°3 14:0 
1929 


PREZ G6 





Source: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1938, p. 254 (Berlin, 1938). 
Note: The export figures for 1925 and later years include Reparations deliveries 
in kind. 


In comparing figures for 1913 with those for 1925-29 it must be 
remembered that the latter figures relate to a smaller territory, but 
on the other hand prices in the latter period were about 40 per cent. 
higher than in 1913. It will be seen that the value of exports had 
returned to its pre-war level by 1926. ‘The pre-war volume of ex- 
ports, however, was barely equalled even in 1929. Imports, on the 
other hand, were consistently higher in value than in 1913. It will 
also be noticed that Germany had resumed her traditional import 
surplus. Over the years 1925-29 the average annual import surplus 
was 1°56 milliard marks, which was 13-9 per cent. of the average 
annual value of all exports: ‘The meaning of the new import surplus, 
however, was different from that of the pre-war one. Whereas the 
pre-war surplus had been financed by ‘invisible’ exports to an 
extent which had even left room for a further building up of German 
assets abroad and of the gold stock of the Reichsbank, the import 
surpluses of the late twenties were financed by foreign loans, especially 
from America. ‘Thus, while the figures seem to indicate, super- 
ficially, a resumption of the pre-1914 state of affairs, in actual fact 
the new equilibrium was much more precarious and it proved 
easily upset by the financial crisis of 1930-31. ‘The composition of 
German foreign trade in those years had largely returned to the 
1913 proportions; food accounted for 33 per cent. of the total 
imports, raw materials and semi-finished products accounted for 
50 per cent., and finished products for 17 per cent. Among exports, 
on the other hand, food accounted for only 4 per cent., raw materials 
for 22 per cent., and finished goods for 74 per cent. 

Of the total export of finished goods, over 50 per cent. consisted 
of engineering and chemical products. ‘These had become the 
mainstay of German exports. Among the consumption goods 
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exported the only really important articles were textile goods, which 
were valued at 1,400 million marks in 1929. 

German foreign trade policy during the economic depression of 
the early thirties was determined by the endeavour to maintain 
employment, and to pay the most urgent commitments to foreign 
creditors by means of export surpluses. ‘This policy was, at first, 
not unsuccessful, but it became increasingly difficult with the de- 
valuation, in 1931, of the £ and of other currencies linked with the f. 
The German government could not follow this devaluation for 
psychological reasons ; confidence in the national currency was still 
a tender growth. ‘The export surplus achieved in 1930 and 1931 was 
sharply diminished in 1932. 


German Exports and Imports, 1929 to 1932 (in milliard marks) 





Year | Exports | Imports 
1929 13°5 £335 
1930 12°0 10°4 
1931 9°6 6°7 

1932 SF. | 4°7 








Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, p. 254 (Berlin, 1938). 


The export surpluses of 1930-31 and, in a lesser degree, the surplus 
of 1932, while they did to some extent help to maintain employment, 
had been bought at the price of extreme deflation. ‘To achieve this 
moderate export surplus German prices had to be lowered by about 
30 per cent. between 1929 and 1932. Only thus was it possible to 
maintain the gold parity of the mark amid the falling world-market 
prices and the world’s growing reluctance to import because un- 
employment was rising everywhere. A fall in prices of that magni- 
tude proved just as disastrous for the economic fabric as the inflation 
of the early twenties. Domestic industries collapsed before this fall 
in prices, and any increase in employment (by perhaps 500,000 
persons), which had been obtained by maintaining an export surplus, 
was later swamped by the heavy unemployment caused by the 
deflationary policy. By 1932 unemployment in Germany reached 
6 millions. Moreover, as the table shows, the export surplus did not 
mean that exports had increased. Although they fell by only 25 
per cent. in volume, the fall in value was about 60 per cent. It is 
thus perfectly true that exports were much better maintained than 
general industrial production, which fell off by over 40 per cent. in 
volume. But, as has been explained, this proved a Pyrrhic victory. 
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The export surplus had been achieved by a drastic cut in imports. 
In 1932 the value of imports was only one-third of what it had been 
in 1928. ‘This reduction had been achieved partly through the fall 
in the prices of food and raw materials, which were Germany’s main 
import articles, and partly through the smaller quantities of raw 
materials needed by an industrial system which was working at little 
more than half its output capacity. ‘This natural decline in imports 
was helped by a further artificial reduction of imports through a 
system of import controls. Each import transaction had to be 
licensed and approved by one of 27 control boards (Einfuhrstellen) 
and the amounts which might be spent by importers were reduced 
on a quota system. ‘These control boards were greatly strengthened 
and extended by the National Socialist regime, but it is important 
to remember that they had been introduced as early as 1931. In 
addition to the import controls, complete control and prohibition 
of the movement of capital out of Germany also had to be established 
as early as 1931. The Reichsbank had lost about four-fifths of its 

1929 gold stocks of 2,500 million marks between 1929 and 1932. 

The course of foreign trade after 1933, when Hitler came to power, 
is shown in the following table : 


German Exports and Imports, 1933-38 (in milliard marks) 











Year | Exports Imports 
1932 s7 47 
1933 49 42 
1934 4:2 4°5 
1935 43 42 
1936 4°8 4°2 
1937 5°9 5°5 
1938 5:2 5°4 











Source: Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1939-40, p. 185 (Geneva, 
1940). 

ae The 1938 figure is not strictly comparable as it excludes trade with 
Austria. 

It will be seen that under the National Socialist regime foreign 
trade was maintained at approximately the low level to which it had 
fallen during the depression, that 1s to say at about one-third of the 
1929 values, although home production and the national income had 
returned to, or even surpassed, the 1929 level. The export surpluses 
which had been obtained in 1930-32 were not maintained after 1933. 
The German balance of trade under the National Socialist regime 
aimed at equilibrium at a low level. 
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This apparent stability, however, conceals highly important 
changes in various directions. The value of exports in 1937 shows 
an increase of only about 3 per cent. over that of 1932, but the price 
obtained for exports had fallen by 12 per cent., so that the volume 
of exports had actually increased by 15 per cent. At the same 
time imports, which had increased in value by 17 per cent., cost 
Germany II per cent. more than in 1932, and thus their volume was 
increased by only 5 per cent. ‘Thus foreign trade had become 
distinctly less advantageous for Germany. While this again was 
partly a natural development due to the course of relative prices of 
finished products on the one hand, and of food and raw materials 
on the other, it was also partly due to the deliberate German policy 
of using foreign trade as a means for promoting political designs. 
Thus Germany did not necessarily buy in the cheapest market or 
sell in the dearest (see pp. 393-8). 

Secondly, there had been a significant change in the distribution 
of German foreign trade. 


Distribution aah German Imports B Value 





Th 











| 1929] “7038 

Poe ee ee 
Western Europe, including Britain .:| 2773 | 193 
United States of America . ie 75 
British Empire, excluding Britain. | TO-7.)) |) Wore 
U:S.5.R. and Polandi( “sue 5. 2 | pee eae eu 
Balkan and Mediterranean countries. 10°90 | 20-2 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries. | 8:5 E2°0 
Latin America , : ; : cal 9°4 12°6 
Eastern Asia . : ’ | eyes 5°r 














Source: Sweezy, M. Y., The Sindginee of the Nazi Economy, p. 123 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941). 


The table brings out clearly the tendency to shift German foreign 
trade from overseas countries and western Europe to south-eastern 
Europe and Latin America, which were the main fields of German 
commercial penetration. 

There was also a significant change in the type of products im- 
ported and exported. In general, there was a considerable shift in 
imports from consumers’ goods, and more specifically from food, to 
industrial raw materials, especially key metals. ‘The import of food 
was kept down, partly by growing more at home and partly by 
restricting consumption. Import permits for food or consumption 
goods were granted very sparingly. Thus while the total German 
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imports in 1937 were only 40 per cent. of the quantity imported in 
1928, the quantity of iron ores imported had increased by about 
40 per cent., the import of rubber had grown by about 200 per 
cent., and the import of mineral oils by more than 100 per cent. 
The import of cotton, hides, and skins also increased. ‘Thus the 
proportion which industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 
formed of the total imports increased from 50:5 per cent. in 1927 
to 55 per cent. in 1936. ‘The changes in German exports were less 
significant. 

The value of German foreign trade, both absolutely and pes 
capita, compared with that of other countries as follows : 


Value of World Trade, 1938 
(in millions of gold dollars) 





























Value of trade 
Value of | Population | per million 

Country trade in millions | of population | 
Germany = “9 ™ 4,384 79 55°5 
United Kingdom . 6438 -¢| 47 137°0 
We Se. 3 ; 5,054 132 B52 
Brance~ | : 2,198 AI 53°6 
Italy : A F ri 33 43 26°3 
Japan ‘ : ‘ 1,628 69 23°6 

U-S.S.R. . 525 170 | 3° | 

| Whole World . 46,123 | | 











Source: Compiled from data in the Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 
1939-40, pp. 188-9 (Geneva, 1940). 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Germany’s commercial policy during the years immediately before 
1939 was dominated by the most confusing and intricate network 
of exchange control, payment agreements, clearing agreements, 
barter trade, and various kinds of export controls. Only the barest 
outline of the system can be given here, and the confusion is added 
to by the fact that many of the proceedings under the various systems 
were not only highly involved but were also kept secret. 


Exchange Control 


The National Socialists had inherited a system of exchange control 
from the pre-1933 governments. This control had been very lax 
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originally and had been used mainly to stop the withdrawal of capital. 
It was limited, at first, to a basic cut, applied to each importer, to 
75 per cent. of the value of his imports in a pre-1930 base period. 
Even though this quota was ultimately reduced to 50 per cent. it 
was not heavily restrictive because the prices of imported goods 
continued to fall. Under the National Socialist system, as the last 
gold left the country and the gold stocks of the Reichsbank were 
written down to 75 million marks, the allocation of foreign exchange 
to importers was rapidly reduced to 5 per cent., and was finally 
changed to a share-out from day to day of the amounts available, 
without any fixed guarantee to any importer. ‘The exchange controls 
consisted of twenty-seven separate boards for the major commodities ; 
the boards worked under the direction of the Ministry of Economics 
(Reichswirtschaftsministerium). Each importer, before being allowed 
to conclude any foreign deal, would have to obtain a licence for 
foreign exchange from the competent control board, and the foreign 
exchange necessary for payment would only be handed out to him 
by the Reichsbank on production of the licence. 

This system evidently held enormous possibilities for direction 
and control, not only of foreign trade but of home production as 
well. In a country like Germany, where large quantities of im- 
portant raw materials have to be imported, industrial production 
could be quite effectively controlled by the rationing out of raw 
materials to the various producers. ‘Thus it happened that during 
the early years of the regime the burden of internal control devolved 
very largely on the foreign exchange boards. 

The control system also proved very useful in shifting ieaptants 
into what were considered to be desirable channels. ‘Thus the drive 
towards agricultural self-sufficiency and the building up of synthetic 
industries, especially textiles, was supported by a policy whereby 
the control boards gave preferential treatment to applications for 
imports which were regarded as essential, such as raw materials for 
the armament industries and stocks of strategic materials, and they 
refused licences to the importers of food, cotton, etc. 

It was also soon discovered that the system lent itself to the 
furtherance of a policy of increasing the bargaining strength of 
German exporters and importers with their customers abroad. This 
government control was used to confront the individual trader 
abroad with the organized power of the centralized German control 
boards. ‘The most obvious way in which this system was used, in 
order to obtain better terms of trade (i.e. better prices for German 
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exports or lower prices for German imports) would work something 
like this: The German importer would make an application to the 
control board asking for a certain amount of foreign exchange to 
import a specified consignment from abroad. The control board 
would grant a licence for a smaller amount of foreign exchange on 
the condition that the full consignment was obtained at the lower 
price. ‘The intending German importer would then inform his 
partner abroad of the decision and thus confront him with an ‘all 
or nothing’ offer. 

The most ingenious use to which the control of foreign trade was 
put was a system in which the foreign creditors would be offered, 
rather than have their money useless in Germany, a chance of selling 
their credits under heavy discount to a German exporter. 'The 
German exporter in turn would be enabled to export much more 
cheaply since his costs of production were reduced by the discount 
obtained from the foreign creditor. On proof of having used his 
accounts in Germany in this way the foreign creditor would be 
allowed to receive a certain allocation of foreign exchange and would 
thus be able to save at least a proportion of his claims. 

A further step in this system was the ‘pairing’ of importer and 
exporter. ‘he importer, on applying to one of the control boards 
for foreign exchange, would be told that an allocation would be 
made on condition that he found an exporter who would obtain an 
equivalent amount of free foreign exchange. In this way again 
a direct stimulation of exports was obtained. 

In addition to the indirect subsidization of German exports by 
the foreign creditors, a direct subsidy was also paid from a levy 
imposed on all German industry. The proceeds of this levy have 
never become precisely known but they must have amounted to a 
very considerable sum. From the German point of view it might 
be urged that this process of subsidization was necessary in order 
to compensate German exporters for the handicap of an over- 
valued currency at a time when other leading currencies were re- 
peatedly depreciated. As a matter of fact, Germany did not aim 
at a deliberate export surplus, especially after full employment had 
been attained, that is, some time about 1936. On the contrary, as 
we shall see, in the case of some countries, especially those of south- 
eastern Europe, Germany aimed at a deliberate import surplus. 
However that may be, it remains a fact that by the skilful coupling 
of exchange control and repayment of foreign debt, the unfortunate 
foreign creditor, having first helped to re-equip German export 
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industries, was now forced to subsidize sales from those very same 
industries in order to buy the concession of saving a fraction of his 
money. 


Clearing Agreements 


The main principle of German commercial policy was the 
conclusion of bilateral clearing agreements (Verrechnungsabkommen) 
and payments agreements (Zahlungsabkommen). ‘The principle of a 
clearing agreement is simple. All trade between Germany and, let 
us say, Bulgaria, was centralized on each side through the respective 
central banks. Any German importer from Bulgaria would pay, 
not in foreign exchange to his Bulgarian partner, but in German 
marks to the German central bank. Similarly, the Bulgarian im- 
porter of German goods would pay in Bulgarian currency to the 
Bulgarian central bank. ‘The two central banks would then clear 
their claims. The total volume of trade to be aimed at was usually 
laid down in general economic agreements. Ifa country accumulated 
a surplus in the clearing, this was adjusted later. For example, if 
Bulgaria sold more to Germany than: she bought from her, the 
surplus could only be used for importing goods from Germany at 
a later stage, and the Bulgarian central bank would encourage imports 
from Germany, or, alternatively, would cut exports to Germany in 
the next clearing period. 

The advantage to Germany of this method of bilateral clearing 
was that she could conduct foreign trade without any requirements 
of foreign exchange, and she shifted her foreign trade more and 
more to countries with which clearing agreements had been con- 
cluded. By 1938 it was reckoned that two-thirds of all German 
trade was cleared in this bilateral manner. It paid Germany to give 
a higher price than the world market price for imports from a country 
with which she had a clearing ‘agreement because she need not pay 
the price in free exchange, and she could recoup herself by high 
prices for her exports since the clearing partner could use his 
balance for buying from Germany only. Furthermore, under the 
clearing system Germany could obtain an import surplus by taking 
advantage of the urgent desire to sell on the part of the depressed 
south-eastern European countries. Having obtained an import 
surplus, Germany could then proceed to export to the clearing partner 
the surpluses most convenient to the German economic machine. 
Hence the proverbial surfeit of German aspirin tablets in the Balkan 
countries. This habit of achieving an import surplus by reckless 
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buying at high prices in the early stages of such an agreement con- 
tains the germ of German foreign trade policy during the war. 

The German clearing agreements, especially with south-eastern 
Europe, proved to be a way of producing internal dissension and 
fostering German influence in those countries. By buying freely, 
at prices above world market prices, such products as Roumanian 
maize, Bulgarian tobacco, and Greek raisins, Germany appeared 
everywhere as the farmer’s friend, and where more far-seeing 
governments saw that the good prices paid were largely fictitious 
and consisted mainly in clearing claims which were cancelled by 
high prices for more or less useless German exports, they were 
prevented from disentangling their countries from German trade 
domination by pressure from agricultural or mining or oil interests. 
Some countries, especially Jugoslavia and ‘Turkey, made very great 
efforts to get rid of their clearing surpluses by limiting exports to 
Germany. 


Payments Agreements 


While the south-east European and South American countries were 
largely covered by clearing agreements of this kind, trade with the 
western European countries and Britain was regulated mainly by pay- 
ments agreements. ‘The main difference between a payments agree- 
ment and a clearing agreement is that, under the former, foreign trade 
was centralized and subject to licence in Germany only and not in the 
other country. ‘The western European partners in these payments 
agreements were in a much stronger position than the south-east 
European countries because Germany had an export surplus with 
these countries and depended on them for the acquisition of free 
exchange with which to pay for essential raw materials from over- 
seas. ‘I'he payments agreement with Britain, which may be taken 
as an example of these agreements, stipulated that Germany should 
take imports from Britain amounting to 55 per cent. of the value of 
her exports to Britain, and that the margin of free exchange remaining 
for Germany should be largely used to pay interest or capital claims 
of British creditors, although at a considerable loss to the latter. 
These payments agreements were to the disadvantage of the Germans 
in so far as some proportion of the free exchange obtained had to 
go to the reduction of the external debt. On the other hand, the 
agreements helped Germany to maintain her exports to the free 
exchange countries (including the spending of money by tourists in 
Germany) because the partial satisfaction of British creditors was 
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made dependent on the German exports surplus to Britain. ‘Thus 
Germany’s creditors were turned into promoters of German exports. 

By the end of 1937 it was estimated that only 20 per cent. of 
the value of all German exports was available to the Reichsbank in 
the form of free foreign exchange. ‘The other 80 per cent. was 
cleared against imports or capital payments under the various 
bilateral agreements. 


Tariff Levels 


The following table shows, for the year 1931, the various tariffs 
(minimum and maximum levels) charged on the various classes of 
goods imported from abroad. ‘There were very few changes in tariff 
after 1931, but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that world 
prices in 1931 were specially low, so that a specific tariff (1.e. a fixed 
number of marks per ton of a commodity imported) would form a 
higher proportion of the price than at a later period ; the figures are 
not readily available for later years. 


German Tariff Levels, 1931 














FOoDsTUFFS °% of import prices | 
Cereals and flour. , : 186-0 | 
Livestock . : : : : 41°0-63°0 | 
Animal foodstuffs. , : ‘ 28:0-29°0 
Fruit and vegetables ‘ : 12°0-24'0 | 
Other foodstuffs. : : : 128-0-129'0 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED GOopDs 
Textiles. : , : p : 9:2-19°6 
Timber, paper, cork : : agg 13°0—21°O 
Metals : ; : ‘ ‘ oa 15°O-27°0 
Chemicals ; : ; si 39°0-43°5 
Mineral oils. : : ; at 265:0-450°0 

MANUFACTURED INDUSTRIAL GOODS 





Textiles. : s : : : 26:0-45'0 
Paper Sea | 15'°8 | 
Glass, china, cement . : | 16°5 

Metal goods. : : ‘ ma 12°5-18°5 
Machines . ; ‘ ; ; aii 3°7-15°0 | 
Vichiiglice tet Lastidel (Goes ete 88-220 | 
Apparatus, instruments . ‘ a 20°0 

Toys and tyres ; : : ‘a 17°0-20°0 











Source: Liepmann, H., Tariff Levels and the Economic Unity of Europe, p. 383 
(London, 1938). 


It will be seen that the main German tariffs were on cereals, so as 
to protect the politically influential agrarian interests. Food prices 
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in Germany are traditionally high, a multiple of world prices. Simi- 
larly, there was a heavy tariff on imported tobacco, mainly for revenue 
purposes. An even higher tariff was imposed on mineral oils; the 
price of petrol has long been very high in Germany. 'This accounts 
partly for the lag in motorization. The other tariffs were, on the 
whole, quite moderate. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


It has been mentioned above that in more recent years German 
foreign trade tended to be fairly well balanced, with exports slightly 
larger than imports. ‘The following table shows, by groups of 
countries, the regions with which Germany had export and import 
surpluses respectively. 


Germany's Trade Balance, 1937, in million marks 


REGIONS WITH WHICH GERMANY HAD AN Export SURPLUS 























Exports Imports Export 

Region to from Surplus 
The Netherlands and Dutch colonies . 528 392 136 
France and French colonies . : ‘ 343 232 III 
Italy and Italian colonies : : : 318 221 97 
Belgium . , ; ‘ 2 : : 292 234 58 
Switzerland . : : : : ‘ 231 94 137 

Portugal and Portuguese colonies . de 43 35 

Scandinavian states . : ; ; : 634 * PRESS 146 
Austria and Hungary . ‘ : ; 233 207 26 
Poland and Baltic . ‘ en oe : 247 237 10 
USSR. . : ; : ; ‘ 5 117 65 52 
Togrkey : : : 4 ; ; III 98 1 
China ‘ ; ; : : ; : 148 94 54 
Central America. : A : : 120 119 I 
Japan and Manchuria . ? : ; 129 90 39 
Other countries j ; : : 100 86 14 
All Export Surplus Regions: Total Export Surplus . 905 








REGIONS WITH WHICH GERMANY HAD AN JmMPORT SURPLUS 




















Exports Imports Import 

Region to from Surplus 
Britain and the British Empire . : gI2 1,025 113 
Spain and Spanish colonies . ; ; 66 135 69 
South-eastern Europe . , ‘ : 597 601 4 
South America : ‘ ‘ : ; 532 73% 199 
United States . ; : ; 210 282 72 
; All Import Surplus Regions: Total Import Surplus . 457 








Source: Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, 1933-38, 
p. 286 (Cambridge, 1939). 
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Germany derived considerable export surpluses from her trade 
with continental western Europe (and also with Britain herself, 
although not with the British Empire) and with eastern Europe and 
the Far East ; she had heavy import surpluses from North and South 
America and the British Empire. In general, therefore, the part 
which Germany characteristically played was that of a manufacturer 
of raw materials, imported from overseas, into finished industrial 
products for continental Europe and the Far East. 

Germany imported about twice as much from Africa as she exported, 
but her trade with North Africa was much better balanced than with 
the rest of the continent. ‘The major import surpluses were from 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, British West Africa, and French 
Equatorial Africa. With Egypt and the Union of South Africa 
German trade was practically balanced. Germany’s imports from 
the U.S.A. were 35 per cent. more valuable than her exports to that 
country. The only Latin American countries with which Germany 
had an export surplus in 1938 were Bolivia, Venezuela, and Cuba. 
But all these export surpluses were negligible. From India, Germany 
bought 50 per cent. more than she sold, from south-east Asia, more 
than twice as much. The only country in that region with which 
Germany had an export surplus was Thailand. On the other hand, 
Japan, together with her dependencies, bought four times as much 
German goods as Germany bought from her, but Manchuria’s 
exports to Germany were five times as valuable as her imports from 
Germany. ‘Trade with the U.S.S.R. by 1938 had fallen to one-tenth 
of what it had been ten years before. Germany had export surpluses 
with all industrialized European countries, especially with the 
Netherlands, which bought more than twice as much from Germany 
as she sold to her. Switzerland bought almost twice as much, and 
France 50 per cent. more than she sold to Germany. On the other 
hand, trade with Sweden and Czechoslovakia was much more 
balanced. Among other European countries the main import sur- 
plus countries were Bulgaria, Spain, and the Baltic countries. Export 
surpluses were mainly with Denmark, Greece, Norway, Poland, and 
Turkey. With the United Kingdom, Germany had a considerable 
export surplus since she sold to Britain 25 per cent. more than she 
bought from her. Actually, the German export surplus with Britain 
was greater than the one with any other European country with the 
exception of the Netherlands, Switzerland, and France. ‘Thus it 
will be seen that the German balance of trade, with all its stability 
in total, was made up of an intricate system of individual balances. 
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This was so although Germany’s trade policy for some ten years 
had deliberately tried to replace multilateral trading by a system of 
bilateral agreements, trying to buy as much as possible from the 
customers and selling as much as possible to her suppliers. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The balance of payments includes all ‘invisible’ services such as 
shipping, insurance, etc., and is distinct from the balance of trade. 
The following figures are for 1935, and are the latest available official 
data. It has been seen that foreign trade itself tended to be fairly 
balanced. The chief item of revenue in the German balance of 
payments was shipping services which resulted in a net surplus of 
210 million marks (about £18 million, or one-tenth of the British 
revenue from shipping services). ‘The second most important item 
of revenue was the expenditure of foreign tourists in Germany. 
Tourist traffic brought a net surplus of 195 million marks. ‘The third 
important credit item was transit services in railway transport. 
Germany, lying in the heart of Europe, derived much revenue from 
railway transit between other European countries. In 1935, net 
income from this source amounted to 60 million marks. ‘To these 
must be added a similar, though smaller, item for transit services 
_ rendered by the German canal system and other inland waterways. 
This brought in another 22 million marks. 

The main debit item, which was in itself more than sufficient to 
offset all this revenue, was the outgoings on interests and dividends 
to foreign creditors. ‘These amounted to 550 million marks. ‘To 
these must be added minor outgoings, such as insurance services, 
which involved a net payment of 20 million marks, and licences 
involving outgoings of 17 million marks. 

The excess of outgoings over revenue in the balance of payments 
was made up partly by the sale of gold, and partly by the use of short- 
term credits from other countries in the shape of debits in the clearing 
accounts as described above. 


Import ‘TRADE BY COMMODITIES, 1937 


The table on page 402 sets out comparatively the composition 
of the export trade of Germany and Britain. 
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seat by Commodities, 1937 








| Bes cent. of all Imports by Value 











United 
Germany Kingdom 
Food ta A eke tee 31°9 41'I 
Oilsand fats. Fu 34 7°2, 3°3 
nbextiles |, ‘ : ae, 16:8 14°3 
Wietals oy =: 6. | Tassie 15°5 10°5 
Fuel peretE Ls ai, SAGE A 5°9 4°9 
Chemicals : 3°4 2°5 
Rubber | 2°97 1-3 
Timber, pulp, and paper 4°4 10°0 
Hides, etc. : 5°6 7 
Potten: and glass . ; Me 12, 
Machinery and vehicles r2 oa 
Other articles . . : 6°1 3°9 














Source: League of Nations: International Trade Statistics, 1938, pp. 27 and 
229-31 (Geneva, 1939). 


In the case of this table, it must be remembered that British total 
imports are about twice the volume of German imports. An identical 
percentage, therefore, means that the imports into Britain are about 
twice as valuable as those into Germany. Bearing in mind this 
general difference in scale, the similarity in general make-up of 
German and British imports by commodities is very striking. ‘The 
only significant differences are the smaller importance of food among 
German imports (this is largely a post-1933 development, before 1933 
the German percentage was similar to the British figure), the greater 
importance of oils and fats (indicative of the German ‘fats gap’), the 
smaller dependence of Germany on imported timber and pulp, and 
the greater proportion of metal in Germany’s imports, this again 
being very largely a post-1933 development arising from the building 
up of strategic stocks. 


Imports of Food 


Germany imported more live animals than Britain, but only one- 
twelfth of the amount of meat and less than one-third of the amount 
of dairy produce imported by Britain. Her imports of fish, cereals, 
fruit, and vegetables were all approximately one-half of the British 
totals; and while the amounts of imported coffee and tea were rather 
larger than this fraction, those of animal feeding stuffs were rather 
smalier. ‘Three-quarters of the 200,000 cattle and nearly one-half 
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of the 475,000 pigs imported were bought from Denmark; other 
suppliers, on a much smaller scale, were Hungary and Ireland, each 
with g per cent., and Austria and Sweden with 4-5 per cent. of the 
total cattle imports, while the chief other suppliers of pigs were 
Poland (13 per cent.), Jugoslavia (g per cent.), Latvia (9 per cent.), 
and Lithuania (8 per cent.). Argentina was the chief provider of 
killed meat and supplied 35,000 tons out of a total import of 110,000 
tons, while Denmark, Poland, and Hungary, supplying pork and veal 
rather than beef, were the chief other suppliers contributing some 
10,000 tons each. ‘Two-fifths of Germany’s butter imports (87,000 
tons) came from Denmark, and while Sweden and the Netherlands, 
each with 12,000 tons, contributed the bulk of the remainder, the 
Baltic States and Finland contributed a total of some 19,000 tons. 
Cheese, on the other hand, came primarily from the Netherlands, 
whose export to Germany of nearly 19,000 tons formed half the total 
imports and dwarfed Denmark’s contribution of 5,000 tons; Finland, 
Austria, and Switzerland shared the bulk of the remainder, with 
some 2,500 tons each. Denmark and the Netherlands shared fairly 
equally two-fifths of the imports of 100,000 tons of eggs while Bul- 
garia contributed 12,000 tons, and China sent 15,000 tons of dried 
eggs. 

Wheat for bread, and maize for feeding stuffs, were the only cereals 
which Germany needed to import in large quantities. Although her 
consumption of oats, barley, and rye, for bread as well as for fodder, 
is large, the short growing season and meagre soils of the northern 
plain make her better suited to supply these grains from her own 
soil. ‘Thus 1-2 million tons of wheat, and almost twice this quantity 
of maize, were imported, and did much to bind her commercial 
relations with Argentina, since this country provided 70 per cent. 
of the maize and 45 per cent. of the wheat. Roumania, with 370,000 
tons of maize, and Australia and Jugoslavia with 145,000 and 173,000 
tons of wheat respectively, were the chief other suppliers, and were 
both more important than Canada (87,000 tons), which was closely 
followed by Turkey (60,000 tons) and India (50,000 tons). Roumania, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, Canada, and Poland provided most of the 
rye imports (181,000 tons), but those of oats (61,000 tons) were almost 
all supplied, in nearly equal shares, by Argentina and Chile. 

Imported oil seeds were three times as large as Britain’s imports, 
and were slightly larger by weight than the imports of wheat. Nearly 
two-fifths of the total were bought, largely as soya beans, from Man- 


churia, and most of the remainder came from India, Nigeria, and 
GH (Germany) 27 
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British Malaya, although the Netherlands East Indies, the Belgian 
Congo, and Roumania were also important suppliers. 


Imports of Textile Raw Materials 


Germany’s imports of raw textile fibres were about two-thirds of 
the quantity imported by Britain, but the imports of yarns were 
four times as large as the British import. In 1937 Germany imported 
128,000 tons of wool, of which 18 per cent. came from South Africa 
and 17 per cent. came from Australia, but Argentina (8 per cent.), 
Chile (7 per cent.), and France (64 per cent.) were also important 
suppliers. Imports of cotton weighed 350,000 tons, of which the 
U.S.A. supplied one-third, but Egypt and India, both important 
suppliers of cotton to Britain, were together only slightly more 
important than Brazil, which supplied Germany with no less than 
70,000 tons. India was more important to Germany as a supplier 
of hemp, flax, sisal, and jute, of which she supplied 100,000 tons 
out of a total import of 265,000 tons. ‘The source of Germany’s 
cotton supplies changed markedly after 1933, for in that year the 
United States supplied three-quarters of Germany’s imports and 
Brazil was a very small supplier. Peru, Argentina, and Turkey also 
became larger suppliers, although the quantities were much smaller 
than the Brazilian supplies. Germany’s large manufactures of 
rayon and similar synthetic fibres were provided mainly from her 
own forests and chemical products, although there were small imports 
of natural silk and cell-wool yarns, mainly from Italy. Imports of 
woollen yarns were small, but those of cotton yarns weighed 20,000 
tons ; in both cases more than half the quantity was bought from 
Britain. 


Imports of Metals 


Germany’s imports of metals, as a group, were rather more than 
two-thirds of the quantity imported by Britain, but Germany’s 
imports of ores were twice the British total. Between 1935 and 1937 
Germany’s imports of ores increased from 14 million to 21 million 
tons, which indicates the great activity in the German armaments 
industry and the building up of stocks. Germany’s imports of non- 
ferrous metals were about two-thirds of the quantity imported by 
Britain, but those of unworked and worked iron and steel were only 
one-third of the British total. 

Twenty million tons of iron ore dominated the metal imports. 
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Nearly half this total consisted of rich Swedish ores, which thus 
formed by far the most important contribution to the German iron 
and steel industry; for while nearly 6 million tons came from France 
and 14 million tons came from Belgium and Luxembourg, these ores 
are leaner. 

Imports of other metals were small by comparison, but they were 
not less essential to German industry. Manganese ore, although it 
totalled only some half a million tons, was as essential for fine steel 
as the mass of Swedish ores; more than one-half of the total came 
from South Africa, more than one-quarter came from India, and the 
remainder came mainly from Russia. Imports of copper were 
similar in quantity and were bought mostly from the Netherlands 
(130,000 tons), Cyprus (80,000 tons), and Norway (30,000 tons). 
More than one-quarter of Germany’s imports of lead (130,000 tons) 
were bought from Jugoslavia, 27,000 tons were obtained from New- 
foundland, while Peru and Australia each supplied some 18,000 tons. 
Newfoundland, Mexico, and Bolivia were the chief sources of the 
_ 150,000 tons of zinc that Germany needed, and Turkey and South 
Africa satisfied her needs of chrome ore. Imports of bauxite for 
aluminium had risen to 1-3 million tons in 1937, and while Jugoslavia 
and Hungary supplied a total of 870,000 tons in approximately equal 
shares, and the Netherlands East Indies and Italy each provided 
Over 100,000 tons, and France and Greece slightly less, Denmark 
was the supplier of natural cryolite from her mines in Greenland. 

In addition to her imports of ores, Germany bought considerable 
amounts of unworked, or semi-worked, metals. Of a total of 160,000 
tons of pig-iron, France supplied 48,000 tons, Austria and the U.S.A. 
supplied some 27,000 tons each, and Sweden supplied 18,000 tons. 
Imports of scrap iron were 588,000 tons, of which 210,000 tons came 
from Belgium and Luxembourg, 162,000 tons came from the U.S.A., 
and the remainder came mainly from Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands in approximately equal quantities. ‘Twenty thousand 
tons of ferrous alloys, mainly from Norway and Sweden, and 67,000 
tons of steel, almost entirely from Belgium and Luxembourg, were 
the only other significant items among unworked ferrous metals. 
Imports of semi-worked iron and steel were small, and the only 
large item was 280,000 tons of iron imported as bars, sheets, etc., 
almost entirely from Belgtum-Luxembourg. Imports of copper, 
including scrap and alloys, totalled 262,000 tons and were derived 
from many countries, especially Rhodesia, the U.S.A., and Britain. 
Imports of aluminium, nickel, lead, tin, and zinc (as metal, scrap 
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and alloys) amounted to 7,000 tons, 3,000 tons, 73,000 tons, 10,000 
tons, and 71,000 tons respectively. 


Imports of Fuel 


More than one-quarter of the value of Germany’s imports of fuel 
consisted of 44 million tons of coal, of which 34 million tons were 
bought from Britain and 895,000 tons were bought from the Nether- 
lands. ‘This import of coal, while small in comparison with Ger- 
many’s exports of this mineral, was due partly to the need for par- 
ticular qualities and partly to the fact that sea-borne British coal can 
be supplied more cheaply to some parts of Germany than rail-borne 
German coal. 

Imports of mineral oils were given as 3 million tons and repre- 
sented, to some extent, the building up of stocks. One-third of 
this total was obtained from Dutch Guiana, half this amount came 
from Roumania, three-quarters of a million tons were supplied by 
the U.S.A., and 300,000 tons by the U.S.S.R., while Peru, Iran, 
and the Netherlands East Indies each contributed between 130 and 
150 thousand tons. ‘There is reason to believe, however, that the 
trade returns do not record the full amount imported. 


Export ‘TRADE BY COMMODITIES, 1937 


The composition of German exports by commodities is in general 
very similar to that of Britain, although there are some significant 
differences. As German and British exports were very similar in 
total volume in 1937 the comparison of percentages given in the 
table on page 407 will also be almost co-incident with a com- 
parison in terms of absolute volume. 


Exports of Machinery 


The value of machinery exported from Germany was approximately 
twice that exported from Britain. It was the most valuable group 
among German exports. ‘The German advantage was mainly in 
machine tools and especially in electrical machinery, while the 
British advantage was in prime movers. Germany also exported 
more paper and printing machinery than Britain, and while the 
German exports of textile machinery were slightly less than those of 
Britain by weight their value was approximately 50 per cent. more. 
Germany’s exports of electrical goods and machinery realized 312 
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Exports by Commodities, 1937 
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Germany Kingdom 
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Source: League of Nations: International Trade Statistics, 1938, pp. 27 and 
229-31 (Geneva, 1939). 


million marks in 1937, the chief buyers being the Netherlands and 
Sweden, each buying to the value of about 26 million marks, and 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, Finland, France, Norway, Roumania, and 
Argentina, each of which spent between 10 and 15 million marks: 
but scarcely any developed countries are not represented in the list 
of purchasers. 

Next in value to electrical goods were machine tools and motor 
vehicles and aircraft. Nearly one-quarter of the machine tools 
exported were sold to Russia (49 million marks), while the next 
largest buyer was Britain, whose purchases amounted to 25 million 
marks and exceeded those of Italy by 6 million marks and those of 
Japan by twice this amount. France, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania were all im- 
portant buyers to the extent of between 5 and 10 million marks each. 
Vehicles, as a group, were of similar importance in German and in 
British export trade, but Britain exported more motor cars, both by 
quantity and value, than Germany. She also exported more railway 
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rolling stock, but Germany exported many more motor cycles, 
bicycles, and spare parts. ‘The largest importers, by weight, of 
German motor vehicles and aeroplanes were Sweden, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands, but the proceeds were 
larger from sales to China, Italy, Spain, ‘Turkey, and Hungary. 
Exports of machinery for working leather and textiles realized 136 
million marks, and were sold in large quantities to Czechoslovakia, 
France, Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, India, and Brazil. 
Scientific and optical instruments realized 117 million marks, mainly 
in the countries of western Europe, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States, the latter buying to the extent of 14 million marks as compared 
with 4~7 million marks spent by Britain, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and Japan. 


Exports of Chemicals 


The largest items, by value, among Germany’s exports of chemicals 
were prepared chemicals, dyes, chemical fertilizers, and drugs. 
The German exports of drugs were four times the value, and those 
of dyes were almost three times the value, of the corresponding 
British exports. Among the more significant exports were 740,000 
tons of potash fertilizers mainly to Japan and the United States, and 
72'7,000 tons of nitrogeneous fertilizers mainly to Italy, Egypt, 
Denmark, Spain, and the United States. In addition, Germany 
exported 780,000 tons of potassium salts mainly to west European 
countries. Sales of coal-tar dyes alone realized 148 million marks, 
of which Britain took 8 per cent., India 10 per cent., China 7 per 
cent., and Japan nearly 6 per cent., but the mass and quality of the 
German dye industry found markets in all parts of the world. Exports 
of pharmaceutical products were of similar value (140 million marks), 
and while Brazil was the largest single purchaser, followed by Argen- 
tina and Mexico, amounts to the value of over 5 million marks were 
sold to Italy, Spain, Roumania, India, Japan, and Colombia. 


Exports of Coal, Coke, and Briquettes 


Both Britain and Germany exported about 40 million tons of coal 
a year according to trade statistics; but whereas the British coal 
exports were, in fact, larger (since coal exported as bunker fuel is 
excluded from the returns), Germany exported about three times as 
much coke as Britain. The bulk of Germany’s coal exports went to 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands, each of which imported 7-8 
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million tons. Italy’s need of coal arises from poverty of home 
resources, France has easy access to the Saar field and to imports 
along the Rhine from the Ruhr-Westphalian field, while the home 
resources of the Netherlands are inadequate for her needs of in- 
dustrial, domestic, and steam coal. In the same way, Belgium and 
Luxembourg imported some 54 million tons. This large export to 
the western lands was derived mainly from the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield and moved largely along the Rhine. The other importers 
were by comparison small, since their imports were of the order of 
5,000 to 10,000 tons; but they were many, and included among 
others, Denmark, Sweden, Greece, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Algeria, and Brazil, apart from smaller 
buyers which extended as far afield as Canada and Argentina. 

Of the 8-8 million tons of coke exported in 1937, Belgium and 
Luxembourg took 2-7 million tons and France took 2-3 million tons. 
In both cases, the volume of the import arose from the lack of home 
supplies. In France, the Lorraine iron field is largely dependent on 
Ruhr-Westphalian coke for the smelting of its ores, since both France 
and Belgium are lacking in supplies of good metallurgical coke. The 
other importers were small users, such as Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Denmark, with imports of 500-800 thousand tons from Germany. 
Exports of lignite were small by comparison and, of a total of about 
one million tons, the bulk went as briquettes to France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. 


Exports of Iron and Steel 


Exports of crude and semi-finished iron and steel approximated 
to one another in Britain and Germany. Germany exported more pig- 
iron and bars, but Britain closed the gap with larger exports of tin 
plates. Germany’s exports of iron and steel goods were about three 
times as large as those of Britain, and even in tools and cutlery her 
exports were twice the British amount. 

The bulk of Germany’s export of 100,000 tons of pig-iron went to 
Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland, but her exports of iron, as bars 
and ingots, were ten times this amount and were sent to almost all 
parts of the world. The largest buyer was the Netherlands, which 
took nearly one-quarter of the total export, while Denmark came next 
with a purchase of 166,000 tons. Countries such as Greece, Argentina, 
Brazil, Switzerland, and Sweden each bought 50-60 thousand tons. 
About half-a-million tons of iron were exported as sheets, mainly 
to the Netherlands and Denmark, which bought 100,000 and 80,000 
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tons respectively, while Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., Greece, 
and Brazil each bought some 20-30 thousand tons. Exports of cast- 
iron pipes totalled 100,000 tons, those of steel tubes were 442,000 
tons, and those of iron wire were 240,000 tons. Hardware was among 
Germany’s chief trade-goods. Its sale brought in over half a million 
marks, and markets were found in all parts of the world. 


Exports of Textiles 


Textiles were proportionally less important among the exports of 
Germany in comparison with the place which they held in Britain’s 
foreign trade. It will be seen that the discrepancy was much more 
marked in yarns and fibres than in finished cloth and clothing. In 
the case of fibres and yarns the difference lay in cotton yarns and 
threads, of which Britain was a considerable exporter while Germany 
exported scarcely any. Britain exported more than twice as much 
cotton piece goods and about six times as much cotton cloth, but 
exports of clothing were only about 20 per cent. larger. Germany, 
in turn, exported more silk and rayon fibres than Britain. 

German exports of woollen yarns were twice as valuable as those 
of cotton yarns, and together they realized 65 million marks. Most 
of the yarns exported were sold in south-east Europe, Roumania 
alone accounting for over one-quarter of the sales of woollen yarn. 
Exports of wool and of cotton fabrics were of approximately equal 
value. ‘The cotton fabrics were also sold mainly in south-east 
Europe, especially in Turkey, Greece, and Jugoslavia, where one- 
third of the total sales were made, but Denmark, Britain, and the 
Netherlands in Europe, and Chile, Guatemala, El Salvador, Peru, 
and Venezuela in Latin America, also offered good markets. Woollen 
cloth, on the other hand, found its main markets in Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Britain, and Jugoslavia, each country buying ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. of the total export (91 million marks), 
while Norway, Switzerland, Iran, and Chile were each purchasers 
on about half this scale. 

Exports of rayon yarn were rather more valuable than those of 
cotton yarns, while rayon fabrics were only slightly less valuable 
than cloths of cotton or of wool. While the yarns were sold mainly 
in neighbouring continental countries the chief market for German 
rayon fabric was Britain, where over one-quarter of the total was 
sold. The remainder found its markets mainly in Europe, especially 
in the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden; the largest buyers 
overseas were Nigeria and Australia. 
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Direction of German and British Exports, 1938 
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(1) Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, 


Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland. 


(2) Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Norway, Poland-Danzig, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Turkey, Jugoslavia, other 


continental European countries. 


(3) Ireland, United Kingdom, other non-continental European countries. 
(4) Bolivia, Chile, Curacao, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, Guianas (British, 


French, Dutch). 


(5) Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, other tropical republics, British West Indies, 


Guadeloupe, Martinique. 


(6) Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Falkland Islands and Dependencies. 
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(7) British Malaya, French Indo-China, Netherlands Indies, Philippines, Siam, 
other south-east Asiatic countries. 

(8) Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, French Morocco, other parts of North Africa. 


(9) British Nyasaland, South-west Africa, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa. 


(10) Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Belgian Congo, Ruanda Urundi, British East 
Africa, British West Africa, French Equatorial and West Africa, other parts of 
French Africa, Portuguese Africa, other parts of Africa. 


Source: Compiled from data in The Network of World Trade, Annex III, 
pp. 114-71 (League of Nations, Geneva, 1942). 
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The outstanding feature shown by the table on p. 411 is that 
Germany sold 72 per cent. of her exports in Europe as compared 
with 34 per cent. sold there by Britain. On the other hand, Britain 
sold more, sometimes very much more, in all other continents. 
German sales in continental Europe were twice as large as those of 
Britain even though the British total included sales to Germany; 
if the latter are excluded the German sales are three times as large 
as the British sales. It will be seen that in South America the 
mineral-producing countries were more than twice as important as 
German than as British customers, while the non-tropical agricultural 
lands, especially Argentina, bought more from Britain. In Asia, 
the British advantage lay mainly in India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Malaya, since Japan bought six times as much from Germany as 
from Britain, while China’s share of the exports of the two countries 
was very similar. Africa and North America were both much more 
important as British than as German markets, while Oceania was 
insignificant as a German sphere of trade, especially in comparison 
with the share which it took of British exports. 

Fig. g1 illustrates the classification of countries according to 
whether they bought more from Germany or from Britain. The 
classification is especially useful because the total exports of both 
Germany and Britain were of similar value in 1937. ‘The countries 
in each category are: 


(1) Countries which bought more than four times as much from Germany as from 


Britain: 
Abyssinia and Italian Manchuria Bulgaria 
North Africa Austria Hungary 
Bolivia Czechoslovakia Roumania 
Mexico Italy Turkey 


Japan Switzerland -Jugoslavia 
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(2) Countries which bought two to four times as much from Germany as from Britain : 


Chile Belgium Spain 
Ecuador Luxembourg Other tropical 
Peru Netherlands Latin American 
Brazil Sweden countries 
Colombia Greece 
China Poland 

(3) Countries which bought more from Germany than from Britain, but not twice 

as much: 

Venezuela Netherlands Indies Baltic States 
Cuba Philippines Finland 
Paraguay France Norway 
Uruguay Denmark Portugal 


It will be seen that the first group comprises mainly the countries 
of south-east Europe, the Axis partners Italy and Japan, and their 
empires. The second group comprises mainly the South American 
countries (with the exception of Argentina) and the countries on the 
western fringe of Europe. In the third group are those European 
countries with which Britain had special economic ties, such as 
France, Denmark, and the Baltic States. 

By contrast, the following list of countries which bought more 
from Britain than from Germany illustrates the economic importance 
of Empire ties. ‘There is not a single European country amongst 
them, except Ireland. The extra-European countries involved were 
mainly those of the French empire. 


(4) Countries which bought more than four times as much from Britain as from 


Germany : 
Rhodesia Canada India 
Union of South Africa Guianas British Malaya 
Sudan British West Indies Ireland 
British East Africa British New Guinea Australia : 
British West Africa Sarawak New Zealand 


(5) Countries which bought two to four times as much from Britain as from Germany : 


Algeria-Tunis South-west Africa French Indo-China 
Egypt French Equatorial Africa Hong-Kong 
French Morocco Portuguese Africa U.S.S.R. 
Arabia 
Iraq 
(6) Countries which bought more from Britain than from Germany but not twice 
as much : 
Belgian Congo Curacao Siam 
U.S.A. Argentina Iran 


Syria 
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A comparative analysis of German and British imports by regions 


shows the following differences: 


Sources of German and British Imports, 1938 
(A list of the countries included tn the various groups is given 


on pp. 411-12) 


Country 
Industrial countries of continental | 
Europe , : : : 
Other coantiies of continental 


Europe 
Non-continental Europe 


All Europe 


North America ; 

Latin America (mineral producing 
countries) . 

Latin America (tropical agricultural 
countries) . : 

Latin America (non-tropical ‘agri- 
cultural countries) . : 


All America 


India, Burma, Ceylon 

South-east Asia 

Japan, Korea, Formosa 

China, and the remainder ee con- 
mental Asia 


All Asia 
North Africa 
South Africa : 
Other parts of Africa . 
All Africa . 


Oceania 


U.5.9-R. 





World ; ; ; 





Source : 











Fer cent. of 
German imports 


Per cent. of 
British imports 








2,222 million gold 
dollars = 100 


Cornpiled from data in The Network of World Trade, 


pp. 114-71 (League of Nations, Geneva, 1942). 
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Annex III, 


It will be seen that Europe was less important to Germany as a 
supplier than as a market, for whereas this continent absorbed nearly 
three-quarters of Germany’s exports it supplied only about one- 
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half of her imports, and so left Germany with a considerable export 
surplus in Europe. Europe’s share of British imports was approxi- 
mately the same as that which she took of her exports. Since Britain 
imported more than she exported she had an import surplus 
with Europe, and this surplus partly supplied Europe with cash to 
buy Germany’s surplus of exports. ‘The smaller share taken by 
Europe of Germany’s import trade thus left to the rest of the world 
a larger share than it had of Germany’s exports. ‘Thus the dis- 
crepancies between the German and British shares of import trade 
from Africa, Asia, and America were much smaller than-in the case 
of exports. While North America supplied a larger share of British 
imports, Africa was rather more important as a supplier to Germany 
than to Britain. South America, with the exception of the countries 
around the River Plate, supplied twice as large a share of German 
imports as they did of Britain’s imports. India, Burma, and Ceylon 
were twice as important as suppliers to Britain, but in the export trade 
they were four times as important to Britain as to Germany. South- 
east Asia was twice as important as a market to Britain as to Germany, 
but it is nearly twice as important to Germany as a source of supply, 
while Japan supplies more British than German imports, although her 
share of German exports was nearly six times as large as her share of 
British exports. Oceania remained firmly a British trading sphere. 

The five most important customers of Germany in 1937, with 
the value of German exports to them shown in millions of marks, 
were: the Netherlands (468), the United Kingdom (432), Italy (317), 
France (313), and Belgtum and Luxembourg (288): that is, four 
western European countries and Italy. Britain’s most important 
customers in 1937, and the value of British exports to them in millions 
of £, were, the United States (42-5), South Africa (42-3), British 
colonies (41-7), Australia (38-3), and India and Burma (36:3). This 
is in striking contrast with the list of Germany’s customers; it 
included no European countries. 

The five best suppliers of Germany in 1937, with the value of 
German imports from them in millions of marks, were: the United 
Kingdom (309), Argentina (295), the United States (282), Sweden 
(232), and Italy (221). It will be seen that whereas all Germany’s 
five best customers were European countries, among the five best 
suppliers there were two extra-European countries, Argentina and 
the United States. Only two countries are on both lists of Germany’s 
best customers and suppliers. ‘The United Kingdom is one of them. 
The other is Italy. 
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Britain’s most important suppliers in 1937, with the value of im- 
ports from them in millions of £, were: the United States (114-4), 
Canada (88-8), Australia (71-7), Argentina (59:8), and India and 
Burma (58-2). ‘Thus, whereas England and Germany have no best 
customers in common, they have in common two best suppliers, 
namely, Argentina and the United States. Those are also the only 
two extra-European countries which figure on Germany’s lists. 

The table on page 418 shows the percentage which Germany 
took of the total exports of various countries, and the proportion 
of their imports supplied by her, in 1937. 

The table shows the high degree of dominance secured by Germany 
over the foreign trade of some east European countries and the 
general European orientation of German foreign trade. On the other 
hand, some other countries, especially in South America, depend on 
Germany as a customer for an appreciable proportion of their exports. 

The following summary of Germany’s trade with several countries 
is based on the figures for 1937. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


The total volume of trade, comprising both imports and exports, 
was greater with Britain than with any other country. Britain was 
Germany’s largest supplier, and although the Netherlands was 
Germany’s largest market, Germany’s sales to Britain were larger 
than her purchases of British goods. Germany’s largest single pur- 
chase from Britain by value was coal, and the 31 million tons im- 
ported in 1937 formed 14 per cent. of the total value of her British 
purchases, but wool and cotton yarns, taken together, were still more 
valuable, and consisted of 3,700 tons of woollen yarn valued at 13-4 
million marks, and 13,700 tons of cotton yarn valued at 34:4 million 
marks. In addition, 11-4 million marks were spent on purchases of 
woollen fabrics and 8-8 million marks were paid for cotton fabrics. 
Thus purchases of woollen and cotton textiles formed 22 per cent. 
of the value of all German imports from Britain, while purchases 
of raw wool and cotton added a further 19-4 million marks and raised 
the proportion to 28 per cent. Metals were the next most important 
group of purchases, and Germany’s needs were well reflected in the 
fact that of a total sum of 374 million marks spent on metals in Britain, 
20 millions were paid for copper and 5 millions for aluminium and 
nickel. Eighteen million marks spent on furs, 19 millions spent on 
hides and skins, and 13 millions paid for fish and fish products were 
the only other large items. ‘The commodities enumerated above 
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man imports bought from various areas. German exports sold to various areas. 


Based on data in Statistisches Jahrbuch (Berlin, annually). 
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accounted for 70 per cent. of the value of all Germany’s purchases in 
Britain. 

In return, Britain bought from Germany mainly machinery, 
iron goods, textiles, chemicals, and paper. Machinery formed 
13 per cent. of Germany’s total exports to Britain (432 million 
marks), and nearly one-half of this consisted of machine tools ; 
electrical goods realized 154 million marks, and watches and clocks 
ro million marks. Chemicals were of almost equal value (56 million 
marks), and characteristically the largest single item in this group 
was coal-tar dyes. Sales of textiles realized over 68 million marks, 
and the fact that more than one-half of this sum was spent on yarns 
and fabrics of synthetic fibres reflects the importance of both the 
chemical and timber industries in Germany, especially since a further 
37 million marks were spent on timber, wooden articles, paper, and 
wood pulp. Iron goods were sold to the value of 294 million marks, 
and goods of non-ferrous metals to one-half this amount. An in- 
dication of the importance of the German toy industry is given by 
the 11 million marks paid for such imports. 


Trade with the Netherlands 


The Netherlands were Germany’s best customer. This small 
country of some nine million people bought from Germany in 1937 
more than twice as much as the United States, more than all the 
Balkan States together, and almost as much as the whole of South 
America. Over one-eighth of the value of total sales consisted of 
7 million tons of coal, while textile goods, consisting mostly of fabrics 
and clothing of synthetic fibres and wool, accounted for 48 million 
marks in a total export valued at 468 million marks. Machinery and 
chemicals were of similar value (37-38 million marks), and electrical 
goods, including electrical machinery, accounted for a further 26 
million marks. Dutch needs of metals are reflected in the 119 million 
marks spent on unworked, semi-worked, and fully-worked goods of 
metal (excluding machinery). One-third of this total was paid for 
iron goods, but the greater part of it (67 million marks) consisted of 
446,000 tons of iron and steel bought mainly in the form of bars 
(4 million tons) and sheets (100,000 tons) ; the remainder consisted 
mainly of articles of non-ferrous metals, among which 13,000 tons 
of copper in the form of bars, sheets, and wire were an important 
item in view of Germany’s shortage. ‘The chief other items were 
chemical fertilizers, timber, wood-pulp and paper, motor vehicles, 
and ships. 
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German purchases from the Netherlands were less than half the 
value of her sales. Of a total import valued at 216 million marks, 
no less than 62 millions were paid, in approximately equal proportions, 
for eggs, butter, and cheese. Fourteen million marks were paid for 
vegetables, and 12 million marks for skins and hides, while a return 
import of 1} million tons of coal and coke accounted for 19 million 
marks. ‘The chief other purchases were meat and fats, fruit, copper, 
tin, and electrical goods. 

The Netherlands East Indies, on the other hand, were more im- 
portant to Germany as a supplier than a market, for they could 
supply not only tobacco, but also rubber, balata, petroleum, and 
above all, tin, for although the monetary value of tin imports was 
smaller than the other commodities mentioned, its economic signi- 
ficance was of the highest. ‘Tobacco accounted for one-quarter of 
the value of all imports (122 million marks), and of approximately 
half this value were the 5,000 tons of tin and the 15,000 tons of 
rubber and balata. ‘These were closely followed in value by oil- 
bearing fruits (143 million marks) and 130,000 tons of petroleum. 
In return, chemicals especially dyes, steel, iron goods, machinery, 
and electrical goods formed the bulk of the 56 million marks obtained 
from sales to the Indies. 


Trade with Italy 


The balance of trade with Italy was in Germany’s favour to the 
extent of go million marks. Italy supplied Germany mainly with 
vegetables and garden produce, fruit, and natural silk. Of the total 
purchases, valued at 221 million marks, no less than 69 millions were 
paid for fruit and a further 17 millions were paid for vegetables. 
Beside these, the 13 million marks spent on natural silk, and the 
22% millions spent on flax and hemp, appear insignificant. Imports 
of rice, wine, potatoes, skins and hides, and rayon made up the 
bulk of the remainder. 

Eight million tons of coal dominated Germany’s exports to Italy, 
and accounted for nearly one-third of the value of the exports, which 
totalled 311 million marks. Machinery, mainly machine tools, were 
half as valuable, and iron goods formed a much larger part of the 
export than iron bars (21:6 million marks), while electrical goods 
contributed a further 13 million marks. Chemicals accounted for 
35 million marks, a large part of which was paid for chemical ferti- 
lizers. ‘Trade with the Italian empire was small, and consisted mainly 
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of the export to Italian East Africa of machinery, motor vehicles, 
and aircraft, to the value of 44 million marks. 


Trade with Scandinavia 


The four Scandinavian countries of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Finland were an important field of German trade. ‘Together 
they formed a more valuable market than the whole of the Balkans. 
Germany’s imports from these northern lands were more valuable 
than her purchases in Britain and America combined. In all of the 
countries she held a favourable trade balance which, although small 
in the case of Finland, was of the order of 45 to 55 million marks 
in each of the other countries. 

Sweden played the leading role in this northern trade, for she 
came fourth among Germany’s providers and sixth in order of 
importance among her markets. Nine million tons of rich iron ore 
to feed the furnaces of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield accounted 
for more than one-half of the value of her exports; the next largest 
item by value was timber and pulp, which realized 26 million marks. 
Butter from southern Sweden was the only other large item, but 
8,800 tons of copper, and specialized Swedish machinery, were of 
greater importance than their values of 54 and 5 million marks, 
respectively, suggest. 

Germany’s exports to Sweden covered a wide range of manu- 
factures among which machinery, electrical goods, chemicals, textiles, 
and metal goods were prominent. Machinery, textiles, electrical 
supplies and chemicals were of roughly similar importance as com- 
modity groups, each realizing 24 to 28 million marks. Although the 
machinery consisted mainly of machine-tools and textile machinery, 
imports of yarns were small, and the textile group consisted mainly 
of fabrics and clothing, which realized 40 million marks as compared 
with about one-eighth of this amount paid for yarns; woollen goods, 
naturally, were the chief items among textiles. While Sweden’s iron 
ore production is far beyond her needs, her growing iron and steel 
industry, as well as her homes, need foreign coke and coal, and it 
is significant that while Germany’s exports of coal to Sweden were 
630,000 tons, coke exports were 870,000 tons, and were more than 
twice the value of the coal. Sweden also imported iron in the form 
of bars, plates, and manufactured iron goods, the hardware having 
a value of 16 million marks and the semi-finished iron realizing 22 
million marks; non-ferrous metal goods were bought to the value 
of 10 million marks. 
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Denmark’s trade with Germany was barely three-quarters of the 
value of the Swedish turnover, but the balance was more in Germany’s 
favour. Denmark played her familiar part as the provider of butter, 
eggs, cattle, and, in the case of Germany, of live pigs rather than 
bacon, which together formed nearly two-thirds of the value of all 
her exports to Germany (158 million marks) ; fish, offal, and edible 
fats comprised the bulk of other exports. Germany in return pro- 
vided Denmark with much of her needs of manufactured goods. 
She provided the bulk of Denmark’s needs of rayon textiles, nearly 
one-half of her imports of iron and steel, more than one-half of her 
purchases of chemicals, and two-thirds of her trade in glass and 
earthenware; she also provided a large part of Denmark’s needs 
of machinery, fertilizers, and motor vehicles. ‘The largest item, by 
value, in a long list of exports valued at 213 million marks, was semi- 
worked iron (34 million marks), while iron goods, machinery, and 
chemicals each accounted for some 13 million marks. ‘Three- 
quarters of a million tons of coal and half a million tons of coke 
- were considerable items in spite of Denmark’s fulfilled agreement 
to buy 80 per cent. of her needs of these fuels in Britain. Exports 
of textiles, mainly as rayon and woollen fabrics and clothes, totalled 
almost 30 million marks. 

Norway was important to Germany mainly as a supplier of whale 
oil, metals, fish, hides, and skins. ‘The import of 100,000 tons of 
whale oil formed 30 per cent. of the total value of imported goods 
(91 million marks). Among metals, half a million tons of iron ore 
was the largest item, but more important, although smaller in value, 
were 31,000 tons of copper, 280,000 tons of pyrites, 10,000 tons of 
zinc, 880 tons of aluminium, and 680 tons of nickel. Purchases of 
fish accounted for one-tenth of the value of all imports, while hides 
and skins were only slightly smaller. 

Germany’s sales to Norway consisted mainly of textiles, machinery, 
ships, unworked iron, iron goods, and chemicals. Norway’s large 
merchant fleet, and her poor resources for shipbuilding, made ships 
the most important item, and in 1937 she paid 30 million marks 
for twelve ships. ‘Textiles consisted mainly of clothes and fabrics, 
which totalled 17 million marks. Germany was Norway’s largest 
supplier of rayon fabrics, but Britain had the bulk of the trade in 
woollen, worsted, and cotton yarns, and was the largest supplier 
of woollen and cotton fabrics, although the German share of the 
trade in woollen goods had more than doubled since 1935 and the 
British share had declined. Purchases of machinery and electrical 
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goods were, together, similar in value to those of fabrics, as were 
also unworked iron and iron goods; Germany held about one-third 
of Norway’s trade in machinery. The only other large item was 
chemicals, which accounted for 10 million marks. 

Purchases of coal from Germany were relatively small, although 
they had increased from almost nothing in 1932 to 13 per cent. of 
Norway’s total coal imports in 1937, but 70 per cent. of Norway’s — 
coal was bought, by agreement, from Britain. 


Trade with South-east Europe 


South-east Europe, in connection with German trade, is usually 
taken to include Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and the whole of Turkey. Her trade 
with these countries had been expanding, and by 1937 she held the 
chief share of the foreign trade of most of them. Germany’s trade 
with all these territories was valued at 940 million marks for exports 
and go6 million marks for imports in 1937; these values comprised 
16 per cent. and 16-6 per cent. of all the Reich’s exports and im- 
ports respectively. Roumania, with a total turnover of imports and 
exports valued at 308 million marks, was the largest trader, and 
Bulgaria, with a total of 140 million marks, was the smallest. 
Roumania also stands out as the country with a large visible balance 
of trade in her favour (50 million marks), while Greece and Austria, 
with balances of 47 and 29 million marks respectively in Germany’s 
favour, together with smaller balances in the other countries, tipped 
the scale to give Germany a total visible balance of 158 million marks 
in her favour. Apart from the great importance of Roumanian oil, 
the countries of south-east Europe served Germany mainly as 
producers of food, especially grain, tobacco, and timber, while Ger- 
many played the role of the great manufacturing country providing 
machinery, iron goods, chemicals, and coal, in which she held the 
bulk of the market in each country. 

Roumania supplied half a million tons of oil and petrol, but 370,000 
tons of maize were of equal value (40 million marks), while other 
grains raised the value of all cereal imports to double this figure. 
Oil and cereals formed two-thirds of the value of Germany’s pur- 
chases from Roumania, and the remainder consisted mainly of fruit, 
oil-seeds, skins, and timber. Sales to Roumania consisted mainly 
of machinery, especially machine tools, electrical goods, chemicals 
(especially coal-tar dyes), woollen yarns, and iron goods, each group 
realizing some 8 to 14 million marks. 
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Bulgaria’s sales consisted largely of eggs, fruit, and tobacco, which 
totalled 48 million marks, of which nearly one-half was paid for 
tobacco. Iron goods were Bulgaria’s chief purchases (16-7 million 
marks), while electrical goods, machinery, chemicals, and motor 
cars were each bought to the value of 3 to 6 million marks. Germany 
held between one-half and three-quarters of Bulgaria’s trade in 
machinery, tools, metals, and metal goods, rolling stock, motor 
cars, leather goods, paper, ceramics, and glass, and she had the 
largest share of her imports of chemicals and textiles. 

Greece sold to Germany mainly tobacco and fruit (54 million 
marks) and bought from her chiefly iron goods (19} million marks), 
coal and chemicals (6 million marks each), machinery (9} million 
marks), and electrical goods; but 14 million marks were spent on 
fabrics and clothing, and 124 million marks were paid for 83,000 
tons of iron bars, plates, and wines. Germany had the bulk of the 
Greek trade in coal and coke, metals and metal goods, chemicals 
and dyes, textile raw materials and fabrics, and in some groups, 
such as chemicals and textiles, she was ousting Britain which had 
formerly been the chief supplier. An important Greek contribution 
to German supplies, although relatively small in value, was 220,000 
tons of iron ore and 80,000 tons of bauxite. 

Before the war Germany held nearly one-half of both the import 
and export trade of Turkey. ‘Turkey’s sales of cereals, unlike those 
of Roumania, consisted mainly of wheat and rye, and they together 
with fruit and tobacco comprised 63 per cent. of the total value of 
her exports to Germany; the bulk of the remainder consisted of 
wool and cotton, but 65,000 tons of chrome was the most critical 
contribution to Germany’s industries. In return Turkey was 
provided with textile yarns and fabrics, mainly of cotton, to the 
value of 26 million marks, iron goods to the value of 17 million marks, 
and machinery and electrical goods to the value of 18 million marks. 

Jugoslavia’s main contribution was a quarter of a million tons 
of wheat and maize, which formed 28 per cent. of a total sale of 
132 million marks. Her chief contributions, however, were 406,000 
tons of bauxite, 35,000 tons of lead ore, and 11,500 tons of copper. 
The chief items among her imports from Germany were 450,000 
tons of coal, 122,000 tons of coke, and textiles to the value of 244 
million marks. Germany was the largest supplier not only of coal 
and coke but also of both wool and cotton fabrics ; about 344 million 
marks were paid for machinery and electrical goods and 8 to 9 
million marks for iron goods and for chemicals. In many types of 
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machinery, iron goods, electrical supplies, and motor vehicles 
Germany held almost a monopoly in the Jugoslav market. 

Austria's sales to Germany were all on a relatively small scale 
and consisted mainly of food and timber and 219,000 tons of iron ore. 
Although she sold to Germany small quantities of machinery, iron 
goods, chemicals, and electrical supplies and machinery, these were 
the chief groups among her imports from Germany and accounted 
for two-fifths of the 123 million marks which she spent in Germany. 
The bulk of the remainder consisted of 790,000 tons of coal and coke. 

Hungary found her chief market in Germany and was, like Austria, 
a provider of food and a buyer of coal, coke, iron goods, chemicals, 
and machinery ; the only critical item was 472,000 tons of bauxite 
sold to Germany. 

Although the trade between Germany and Czechoslovakia had 
been declining before 1938, Germany was her best market in spite 
of a shift in Germany’s purchases from manufactured goods to raw 
materials. Czechoslovakia sold nearly two million tons of lignite to 
Germany and imported in return rather more than 1 million tons 
of hard coal and 166,000 tons of coke, but otherwise her main sales 
to Germany were of timber, woollen yarns, glass, food such as grain, 
fruit, and hops, and 3,000 tons of copper. Machinery and iron 
goods, chemicals, and electrical goods were her chief purchases. 


Trade with France 


France provided Germany with 7 million tons of iron and iron 
ore from Lorraine and 95,000 tons of bauxite from southern France. 
The import of iron formed 28 per cent. of the total value of purchases 
(156 million marks) from France. The bulk of the remainder con- 
sisted of 8,000 tons of wool (30 million marks) and 15,000 tons of 
hides and skins (20-8 million marks). In return Germany supplied 
8 million tons of coal and 23 million tons of coke, which together 
formed 42 per cent. of the total value (313 million marks) of Ger- 
many’s exports to France. Machinery and electrical supplies formed 
174 per cent. of the value of exports, and of these, machine tools 
and textile and printing machinery were the chief items. Seventeen 
million marks were obtained for iron goods and 163 million marks 
were derived from sales of chemicals. The remainder comprised 
a large range of goods in relatively small quantities, and of these, 
furs, goods of non-ferrous metals especially copper, motor vehicles 
and scientific instruments were the most valuable. 
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Trade with Belgium and Luxembourg 


These countries, like France, were mainly important as suppliers 
of iron. ‘Two million tons of iron ore, 315,000 tons of scrap metal 
including ships for breaking up, and 233,000 tons of iron bars and 
plates, made up 36 per cent. of the total value (197-6 million marks) 
of the German imports. Smaller in bulk, but equally important, 
were 10,000 tons of copper, 14,000 tons of lead, and 16,000 tons of 
zinc. Germany also bought phosphate fertilizers to the value of 
13 million marks, wool to the value of 15 million marks, and fabrics 
of wool and linen to the value of over g million marks; leather to 
the value of nearly 11 million marks was the only other large item. 
As in the case of France, sales of German goods consisted mainly 
of 54 million tons of coal and 23 million tons of coke, which together 
formed 35 per cent. of the total value (288 million marks) of German 
exports to these two countries. Machinery, chemicals, electrical 
supplies, and iron goods were the chief other items, and together 
they made up almost one-quarter of the total value of exports. 
_ Trade with the Belgian Congo consisted mainly of the import of 
30,000 tons of copper, and 57,000 tons of oil-bearing fruits, especially 
palm kernels. 


Trade with the United States of America 


The United States were Germany’s third most important supplier 
but they occupied only ninth place among Germany’s markets. 
While they provided 5-2 per cent. of all German imports by value, 
they took only 3:5 per cent. of her exports, leaving a credit balance of 
73 million marks in favour of the United States. Germany’s trade 
with the United States declined after 1933. Her large passive trade 
balance and the difficulty in finding the foreign exchange made 
Germany move her trade to those countries where she had an active 
trade balance, especially the South American republics. Germany’s 
imports consisted mainly of cotton, metals, and petroleum. Cotton 
formed 28 per cent. of the value of all imports and 752,000 tons of 
petroleum accounted for a further 21 per cent. The import of crude 
metals totalled 247,0c0 tons and, together with 51,000 tons of copper 
and 4,300 tons of zinc, absorbed 32 per cent. of the value of Germany’s 
purchases. ‘Ihe remainder consisted mainly of phosphates, ores, 
paints and varnishes, timber and tobacco. 

Germany’s sales to the United States consisted of a wide range of 
commodities among which vegetable oils and fats, potash fertilizers, 
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chemical goods, iron goods, and scientific instruments were the largest 
items. 


Trade with South America 


The republics supplied about 13 per cent. of Germany’s imports 
and purchased g per cent. of her exports. Although not quite so 
important as the countries of south-east Europe, the value of Ger- 
many’s South American trade was almost equal to that of her British 
and North American trade combined. Argentina was her second 
largest supplier, and Brazil held eighth and tenth place among her 
providers and purchasers respectively. All the republics except 
Venezuela and Uruguay had a favourable balance of trade which 
totalled 236 million marks for all the countries taken together. ‘This 
arose from their importance as suppliers of raw materials and from 
the fact that South America was one of the main fields of German 
commercial penetration. 

Argentina’s exports to Germany were almost exactly twice the value 
of her imports. Wheat and maize made up 60 per cent. of the value 
of Germany’s imports, while oil-seeds, wool, hides, skins, and chilled 
meat comprised most of the remainder. In return, Germany sold 
iron goods, machinery, electrical goods, and chemicals, and she held 
a large part of Argentina’s trade in these goods. 

Brazil was a better market for German goods than Argentina, but 
her sales to Germany were less than two-thirds of the value of 
those of Argentina. Nevertheless, Germany was Brazil’s second-best 
customer after the United States. She was the second largest buyer 
of Brazilian coffee (63,000 tons) and the largest buyer of cotton and 
rubber. Her purchase of cotton from Brazil (70,000 tons) in 1937 
was nearly twice the amount bought there by Britain, and her purchase 
of Brazilian rubber (6,700 tons) was almost equal to that of Britain 
and the United States combined. ‘These purchases of cotton and 
coffee, together with skins and hides (21,000 tons) formed three- 
quarters of the total value of her exports to Germany (186 million 
marks). Germany was Brazil’s largest supplier, having overtaken 
the United States in 1936. Germany’s exports were her familiar 
trading goods, namely, machinery, electrical supplies, chemicals, 
iron goods, and coal. 

Chile’s exports of wool and copper (20,000 tons) were both more 
valuable than her exports of nitrates, since Germany’s synthetic 
nitrogen industry makes her largely self-sufficient and the Chilean 
imports were made as a result of commercial agreements ; legumes, 
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skins, and hides were the only other large items. Chile’s imports 
were similar to those of Brazil and Argentina, except that fabrics 
formed the most important single group. 

Peru exported to Germany 19,000 tons of cotton, 23,500 tons of 
lead as ore, scrap, and alloys, and 150,000 tons of petroleum, while 
the bulk of Colombia’s exports consisted of coffee and fruit. 

Trade with Venezuela and Uruguay was on a much smaller scale, 
the tropical country supplying mainly coffee and the temperate 
country mainly wool, meat, and hides, while Bolivia figured almost 
exclusively as a supplier of tin, lead, aa zinc ores (37,000 tons), and 
Ecuador sold mainly cacao. 


Trade with the British Empire 


Germany’s trade with the British Empire was less than twice 
the value of her trade with Britain. Her purchases from the Empire 
were greater than from any country, but her sales to the Netherlands 
alone were greater. ‘The chief traders among the members of the 
Commonwealth and the value of their commerce with Germany in 
1937 is given in the following table. It will be seen that each of these 
countries except the Union of South Africa had a comfortable 
balance of trade in its favour. They were important providers of 
raw materials to Germany, but their markets were largely held by 
Britain. 





Imports from, Per cent. of | Exports to | Per cent. of 











(in million | all German | (in million | all German 
marks) imports marks) exports 
British India. 168°6 SF 147°6 2:5 
South Africa (Onion) 63°7 Tie? 71°3 FOE: 
Australia. ' 77°6 I'4 40°2 0-7 
British Malaya . : 97°0 ‘8 187 0'3 
Canada : 2 | 48°7 0-9 2or4 0:6 
Nigeria , F | Tg fal 0:9 13°4 0:2 
Gold Coast ; a 22°8 0°4 II'4 0:2 








India supplied mainly 203,000 tons of oil-bearing fruits and seeds, 
37,000 tons of cotton, 112,000 tons of hemp, jute, etc., and 115,000 
tons of rice. ‘These commodities accounted for 60 per cent. of 
the value of Germany’s imports from India, and of the remainder the 
most significant were 121,000 tons of manganese ore, 8,400 tons of 
copper ore, and 3,600 tons of nickel ore. Germany’s exports to India 
were largely her standard trading goods, namely, coal-tar dyes, 
chemicals, iron and iron goods, machinery and electrical goods. 
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German exports to India had been growing, especially in cotton- 
textile machinery, electrical machinery and steel works plant. 

One-fifth of the value of Germany’s imports from British Malaya 
consisted of 97,000 tons of oil fruits and seeds and 70 per cent. con- 
sisted of crude rubber and balata, while her exports were iron goods 
and machinery. | 

South Africa and Australia were alike in that their chief sales to 
Germany consisted of wool, each exporting some 22,000 tons valued 
at over 40 million marks. South Africa’s other chief trading com- 
modity was 290,000 tons of manganese ore, while Australia’s next 
largest item was 145,000 tons of wheat valued at 18 million marks. 

Canada offered the great attraction of badly needed supplies of 
nickel and copper ores. Her export of 13,000 tons of nickel ore was 
almost equal in value to her exports of wheat to Germany (11 million 
marks), while 7,400 tons of copper accounted for one-half this sum. 

Eighty per cent. of Nigeria’s exports to Germany consisted of oil- 
bearing fruits and nuts, while 95 per cent. of Germany’s imports 
from the Gold Coast consisted of cocoa. 

To all these countries Germany supplied mainly machinery, iron 
goods, and chemicals; but 300,000 tons of coal were prominent 
among Canada’s imports, and motor vehicles were an important 
purchase by South Africa. 


Trade with fapan and China 


From Fapan, Germany bought mainly oils and fats and natural 
silk, while she supplied mainly machine tools, scientific instruments, 
and chemicals. The value of the trade was relatively small, being 
only 25-7 million marks for imports and 117-2 million marks for 
exports, thus leaving a heavy visible balance in Germany’s favour. 
In the trade with Manchuria, on the other hand, Germany had a 
heavy debit balance, for she paid 62 million marks for oil seeds (soya 
beans) and 24 million marks for other goods, while her sales totalled 
rather less than 12 million marks. 

The value of trade with China was very much larger, with German 
exports valued at 148 million marks and imports at 94 million marks. 
Germany was China’s third largest supplier, following the United 
States and Japan, and her fourth largest market after the United 
States, Japan, and Britain. Iron goods to the value of 37 million 
marks, chemicals (mainly sulphate of ammonia and dyes) to the value 
of 23 million marks, and over 1o million marks for paper and pulp, 
for iron, for machinery (mainly prime-movers and machine tools), 
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and for motor vehicles and aircraft made up the bulk of Germany’s 
sales. Her purchases consisted mainly of ores, especially wolfram, 
eggs, oil-seeds, wool, cotton, and fats. 


Trade with the U.S.S.R. 


The balance of trade with Russia was in Germany’s favour, for 
her exports of machinery to the value of 72 million marks exceeded 
that of all her imports by 7 million marks. Two-thirds of the value 
of the machinery represented machine tools, and the remainder of 
Germany’s sales consisted mostly of electrical goods, scientific 
instruments, chemicals, and iron goods. Germany’s purchases on 
the other hand were largely timber (24 million marks) and 300,000 
tons of petroleum (15 million marks); the remaining 16 million marks 
were paid mainly for 60,000 tons of manganese ore, and for flax, 
hemp, hides, and skins. 


TRADE RELATIONS, 1939-43 


No official foreign trade returns have been published by Germany 
since the outbreak of war. All that is available are occasional partial 
statements, the accuracy of which is sometimes doubtful. On the 
other hand, the general methods by which German foreign trade has 
been conducted during the war are well known, and the trade returns 
of other European countries make it possible to give a general picture 
of conditions, 


Commercial Policy 


The general principle of German commerce in war-time is, quite 
naturally, to get as much as possible and to give as little as possible. 
This principle may be tempered in some cases by political con- 
siderations. In the case of Finland, for example, large supplies had 
to be sent to keep Finland in the German camp. Raw materials and 
machinery had to be exported to certain countries in order to stimulate 
their production of strategic materials or to enable them to produce 
armaments on German orders. The latter consideration gradually 
became much less important, and the policy was to bring foreign 
workers to Germany rather than to place orders abroad. The 
former consideration was illustrated in the case of Roumania, to which 
Germany had to export fairly large quantities of oil-drilling machinery 
and agricultural machinery in order to develop the production of 
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Roumanian oil and food. Thus, the import surplus from Roumania 
was fairly moderate. 

The easiest victims of this German policy of getting an excess of 
imports over exports were, of course, the occupied countries. What 
was not directly requisitioned as military booty (special economic 
experts and units were attached to the German army for this pur- 
pose) was ‘ bought’ by means of special German money called credit 
notes (Reichskreditkassenscheine), which the local inhabitants and 
manufacturers were forced to accept as payment. At a later stage 
of occupation the German credit notes were replaced by local cur- 
rency obtained from the central bank under the heading of occupa- 
tion costs. 

The goods which were not obtained by occupation costs, and the 
goods from satellite or neutral countries, were obtained under clear- 
ing agreements. ‘These clearing agreements were a further develop- 
ment of the pre-war agreements which have been discussed already 
(see p. 396). Under the clearing agreements Germany was able to 
obtain considerable import surpluses by means of clearing claims 
held by other countries against Germany. Even such neutral countries 
as Sweden and Switzerland had to make considerable loans to 
Germany in the form of surpluses in their clearing accounts. 


Import Surpluses - 


The import surpluses achieved by Germany had reached a total 
of about 23,000 million marks a year (about £1,900 million) by the 
end of 1943. Of this, about 17,500 million marks were financed 
by levies from other countries (excluding the levy on Czechoslovakia 
which was treated as internal finance in the German accounts) ; not 
all these levies resulted in an import surplus. ‘The occupation costs 
of France, for example, were largely spent internally on feeding 
German troops and building fortifications in France. ‘The claims 
of other countries on clearing accounts, on the other hand, all re- 
presented import surpluses, with the minor exception of the transfer 
of money home by foreign workers inside Germany. ‘These deficits 
in the clearing accounts were being added to at a rate of 6,000 million 
marks a year in 1943. The way in which the various countries con- 
tributed to the import surplus achieved in this manner is shown in 
the table on page 433. 

The total of occupation costs collected up to 30 September 1943 
amounted to 42-8 millard marks, that is to say, more than twice the 
clearing balances. 
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Clearing Balances (Total as on 30 September 1943) 








Country Milliard marks | Million £ 
France ; : a 5:0 2750 
Belgium . : ‘ 2°9 217°5 
Netherlands : : 5-7 427°5 
Poland : : ; "3 22°5 
Czechoslovakia... 2°9 187°5 
Serbia ' : : o'2 15°0 
Denmark . : : o'9 67°5 
| Total. | 17°9 | 3 12:5 








Source: Parliamentary Debates (H. ansard), House of Commons, 26 October 1943, p.I5. 


These methods had something of a boomerang effect on Germany. 
What both methods (occupation cost and clearing deficits) really 
amounted to was a finance of exports to Germany by the central 
banks of the other countries, that is by inflationary methods. If an 
exporter of goods to Germany from, let us say, Hungary acquired 
a claim against Germany in the German-Hungarian clearing account, 
the Hungarian national bank paid him and cleared the claim against 
Germany. ‘Thus the internal monetary circulation of Hungary was 
inflated by compensation payments. In this way the German 
method of foreign trade produced an inflationary state of affairs 
over practically the whole of Europe. This caused even the German 
authorities increasing worry, because, with the general increase in 
prices abroad, the prices of German imports also tended to rise 
rapidly and threaten to undermine the strict system of German 
price control. ‘Thus, Germany was in danger of re-importing the 
inflation which she had created abroad. ‘To fix import prices at 
a low level, on the other hand, involved the danger of making ex- 
porters abroad reluctant to send goods to Germany. The rising prices 
of German imports also threatened to turn the terms of trade against 
Germany, making foreign trade less profitable. In view of these 
fears the German authorities tried to introduce a system of fixed 
prices in her foreign trade, and the furthering of this policy was 
one of the most important objectives of German commercial policy 
during 1943. It is, however, difficult to see how such a policy could 
be reconciled with the continued accumulation of goods under the 
headings of occupation cost and clearing deficits. 


Over-Valuation of the Mark 


Another trend in German policy which was designed to get more 
goods from abroad in return for fewer goods sent from Germany, 
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was the high valuation or over-valuation of the German mark in 
trade dealings with those other countries. ‘The purpose of such over- 
valuation was to achieve favourable terms of trade from the German 
point of view, since it made German goods dear to other countries 
and foreign goods cheap to Germany ; and when the domestic prices 
of such goods had been fixed and the quantities to be exchanged 
had been determined, this policy was clearly to Germany’s advantage. 
This over-valuation of the German mark was specially clear in deal- 
ings with the countries of south-east Europe. It largely took the 
form of a removal of the discounts to the various kinds of freely 
disposable marks. In this way the valuation of the German mark 
was brought back to its fictitious pre-1931 gold standard valuation. 
In 1943, for example, the German mark was appreciated by 15 per 
cent. in terms of the Serbian dinar. ‘This procedure had the advan- 
tage, from the German point of view, that what amounted to an 
import surplus could be achieved in this manner without incurring 
even the nominal burden of a deficit in a clearing account. On the 
other hand, the policy of over-valuing the mark clearly contributed 
even further to the inflationary situation in other countries by making 
German goods more expensive in them. ‘The only instance that has 
become known of the Germans agreeing to depreciate the German 
mark as a concession to a trading partner was in the case of Denmark 
in 1942, at a time when the Germans were keen to placate the Danes. 
In that case Germany agreed to a depreciation of the mark in terms 
of the Danish krone by about 8 per cent. 

The occupied and satellite countries were, of course, quite power- 
less to enforce the payment of these clearing claims against Ger- 
many, even though, in the case of some countries, these claims 
were enormous, sometimes greater than the total note circulation 
of those countries. ‘The neutral countries, however, became restive, 
and some of them took steps to get rid of their clearing surpluses 
by restricting exports to Germany. In this they were considerably 
strengthened by the fact that the German clearing debts had largely 
resulted from an inability on the part of the Germans to supply 
the full volume of exports which they had agreed to in previous 
commercial agreements. Sweden, for example, had a clearing 
claim on Germany of over 18 million kroner, and announced that 
future dealings with Germany were to be on a basis of strict recip- 
rocity. For 1943 the Germans had promised to supply 3:3 million 
tons of coal and 1-7 million tons of coke. In actual fact instead 
of 5 million tons they supplied only 4 million tons. The main deficit 
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was in coke, and was due largely to damage to coke oven plants 
in the Ruhr-Westphalian area. Similarly, instead of 300,000 tons 
of steel which had been promised, only 270,000 tons were supplied. 
The Swedes, in turn, cut exports of iron ore to Germany from 
ro million tons in 1943 to 7 million tons for 1944. The Swedes - 
also insisted, in more recent dealings with Germany, on a strict 
system of price fixing by linking the price of Swedish ore to that 
of German steel and iron. 


Trade by Countries 


No detailed statements about foreign trade were made after the 
outbreak of war. ‘The official German claim was that while the 
blockade initially cut off about 40 per cent. of Germany’s normal 
trade, the quantity of her trade at the end of 1943 was only 20 per 
cent. lower than before the war. This recovery, apart from the 
exploitation of the occupied countries, must have been due mainly 
to the intensification of the foreign trade with Italy. In addition 
to her traditional export goods (vegetables, fruit, rice, mercury, 
and sulphur), Italy also exported to Germany greatly increased 
quantities of bauxite, iron, pyrites, zinc, hemp, synthetic textile 
fibres, natural silk, etc. In return Germany sent, among other 
goods, 12 million tons of coal a year and a good deal of war material. 
Germany also became Spain’s main trading partner, taking about 
go per cent. of all Spanish oranges exported in the 1940-41 season 
and about 70 per cent. in the 1941-42 season. Spain also supplied 
great quantities of iron ore, wolfram, lead, cork, quicksilver, and 
food. In return Germany sent increased quantities of engineering 
products. Of Hungary’s exports 59 per cent. went to Germany 
(including Czechoslovakia) in 1942. This was, however, less than 
in 1941 when Germany took 63 per cent. This decrease may indicate 
a certain unwillingness of the part of Hungarian exporters to add 
further to the clearing claims on Germany. Of Hungary’s imports, 
55 per cent. came from Germany in 1942 as compared with 61 per 
cent. In 1941. 

In 1941 Germany’s share of Roumanian imports was 67 per cent. 
and that of Roumanian exports was 69 per cent. Thus Germany 
dominated the foreign trade of Roumania to an even greater extent 
than that of Hungary. The most important Roumanian supply to 
Germany was, of course, oil which was so vital to Germany’s war 
machine. Of Roumania’s production of about 6 million tons, roughly 
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one-half went to Germany, and of the remainder a certain propor- 
tion went direct to the German troops, especially on the Russian 
front. Although Roumanian supplies of food had fallen off consider- 
ably because of mobilization, the country had a clearing credit with 
Germany. Extension of mining in Roumania led to a large increase 
in her supply of minerals (zinc, molybdenum, mica, mercury, sulphur, 
bismuth) to Germany. 

Bulgaria sent to Germany 72 per cent. of her increased produc- 
tion of tobacco. Germany received about 70 per cent. of all Bul- 
garian exports and supplied a similar proportion of her imports. 
In addition to tobacco, Bulgarian vegetables and fruit became an ~ 
important export article to Germany. ‘Turkey was, of course, in a 
much more independent position as regards Germany, and the trade 
agreements proceeded on a basis of reciprocal exchange. ‘Turkey 
supplied chrome, copper, food, oil seeds, hemp and cotton in ex- 
change for German machinery, drugs, and rolling stock. Germany 
also took one-half of Greece’s exports and 85 per cent. of Serbian 
exports, mainly vital ores and metals. German sources stated that 
Germany sent to Roumania in 1942 five times as much agricultural 
machinery, including ploughs, as in 1937, and about twenty times 
the quantity of chemical fertilizers. 

In addition to acquiring this tight grip on the commerce of the 
countries dependent on her for their trading, Germany also tried 
to control their trade with each other. For this purpose a central 
clearing house was established in Berlin, and trade between ‘such 
countries as Norway and Slovakia or Belgium and Hungary was to 
be settled through the Berlin clearing account. ‘This system un- 
doubtedly facilitated German economic control of European com- 
merce. It may also have made possible a larger trade than would 
have occurred on a strictly bilateral basis. ‘The published turnover 
on the European clearing system in Berlin was, however, very small. 
In the absence of more detailed information, it is impossible to say 
whether this was due to the small volume of trade between various 
satellite countries or whether these countries managed to avoid the 
Berlin clearing system in their commercial transactions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The main official source for German trade statistics is the Monatliche Nach- 
weise des Deutschen Handels, published by the Statistische Reichsamt (Berlin). For 
all ordinary purposes the summary tables given in the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
das deutsche Reich (Berlin) will be found sufficient. The latter source has also 
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an international section, comparing the German figures with those of other 
countries. 

2. Good current surveys are supplied in German by the six-monthly publica- 
tion of the Reichskreditanstalt : Halbjahrliche Berichte tiber die Wirtschaftslage 
in Deutschland (Berlin). 

3. The two general, standard books in English are, Guilleband, C. W., The 
Economic Recovery of Germany, 1933-38 (London, 1939), and Sweezy, M. Y., 
The Structure of the Nazi Economy (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). Among articles, 
Balogh, T., ‘The National Economy of Germany,’ Economic Journal, vol. 48, 
pp. 461-97 (London, 1938), is outstanding. For a less technical description, 
Einzig, P., Bloodless Invasion (London, 1938), is excellent. 


Chapter IX 
FINANCE 


The Budget: National Debt: Banks and Banking: Currency: Rates of 
Exchange: War-time Finance: Bibliographical Note. 


THE BUDGET 


A note of caution is required in dealing with the German budget for 
any date after 1933. When the Reichstag ceased to exercise its 
constitutional control of the budget, the publication of figures 
became a matter which was entirely at the discretion of the govern- 
ment. Summary figures have been published for all peace-time years, 
but it is certain that the figures of total expenditure were understated 
and that a good deal of the increase in the national debt remained 
on the secret list. ‘There were two main reasons for this secrecy. 
First, to prevent the outside world from gauging the full extent of 
German rearmament, and second, to prevent the German public 
from being flung into an inflationary panic by a rapid increase in 
the national debt and a heavy government deficit. Thus when 
Hitler declared, on the outbreak of war, that Germany had spent 
go milliard marks! on armaments, this figure did not tally with the 
published budget figures, though it did approximate to the estimates 
made by experts of the growth of ‘secret debt.’ In view of this 
margin of secrecy a slight error may attach to the following table 
of government expenditure for 1933-39. For 1933-39 as a whole, 
the declared increase in the national debt was only about one-half 
of the true increase. In the later years, as the need for secrecy 
declined, more and more of the true increase was declared, and in 
the last year before the war the whole increase was declared. Rather 
paradoxically, the published figures for war-time budgets, although 
less detailed, are more dependable than the pre-war figures. 


Expenditure 

The following table shows total government expenditure for the 
six years before the outbreak of war. The estimated rapid increase 
in Central Government expenditure represents armament expenditure - 


1 For the years after 1933 a mark is usually converted into £ at the rate of | 
£1 = 12 to 13 marks. Ninety milliard marks thus represent about £7,000 million. ,. 
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almost entirely. Expenditure on social services tended to decrease 
owing to the decline in unemployment, although this was largely 
offset by the increasing cost of the growing national debt. 


German Government Expenditure (in milliard marks) 








Expenditure of 
Financial year All public Central Government States (Ldnder) 
ending March expenditure expenditure and municipalities 
1934 | 14°2 | 10°4 3°8 
1935 20°9 17°3 3°6 
1936 22°5 18°9 3°6 
1937 24°2 20°3 3°9 
1938 26°5 22° 4:0 
1939 38°4 34°4 4°0 














Sources: Statistisches Fahrbuch, 1934-39 (Berlin, 1934-39); estimate of secret 
debt from Sweezy, M. Y., The Structure of the Nazi Economy, p. 158 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941). 

The table brings out very clearly two facts. Firstly, it shows the 
enormous growth of public expenditure; the last pre-war figure 
- was more than twice the pre-Nazi peak of 1929 when prices were 
much higher. Secondly, it shows that the increase was due entirely 
to the increased expenditure of the Central Government. The 
expenditure of the Lander and municipalities had become insignificant 
by comparison; in 1933 they still spent over 25 per cent. of all 
public money, but by 1939 their share was only just over ro per cent. 
Central Government expenditure had increased threefold within 
five years. ‘The increase in the volume of goods and services obtained 
for the money was slightly less, because prices rose by some 1 5 to 
20 per cent. over the six years. 

It will be seen that the main increases in public expenditure 
occurred in the first and last years of the six-years period. Up to 
March 1935 the increase in public expenditure was very rapid, 
from a low level, because of the emergency nature of much of the 
expenditure. ‘The immediate objective was the reduction of un- 
employment by spending public money on schemes which would 
create work. It did not then matter much how the money was 
spent so long as it was spent to make work and take people off the 
unemployment register. After this immediate objective had been 
achieved, public expenditure became much more discriminate, and 
was harnessed to the programme of rearmament. Between 1935 
and 1938 the increase in expenditure was much more gradual, and 
it barely kept pace with the increase in the national income (see 
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p. 441). ‘The early stages in rearmament are inevitably slow, but 
state expenditure in rearmament was, of course, supplemented by 
private expenditure induced by government orders and government 
directions. After March 1938, rearmament clearly reached a phase 
of new intensity; the jump in expenditure reflects the state of 
mobilization during the Austrian and Munich crises, the inclusion 
of Austria and the Sudeten areas, the building of the Siegfried Line, 
and the final war preparations. 

‘The enormous acceleration in Central Government expenditure 
is shown in Fig. 94, which contrasts the increase in expenditure by 
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Fig. 94. German and British Government expenditure, 1933-39, 
by index numbers (1933-34 = 100) 


Based on data in Statistisches Fahrbuch (Berlin, annually), Sweezy, M. Y., The 
Structure of the Nazi Economy, p. 158 (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), and Finance 
Accounts of the United Kingdom (London, annually). 


the German and British governments. ‘The contrast is strengthened 
by the fact that prices in the two countries moved in a very similar 
way during those five years. 

But German budget expenditure did not only run ahead of that 
of the British government, it also ran ahead of the German national 
income. ‘I‘he German national income was expanding rapidly 
between 1933 and 1939, partly because of rising prices, but mainly 
because of the expansion in the volume of production. This was 
mainly due, at first, to the abolition of unemployment. After 1936 
it became increasingly due to lengthening of the working day, increased 
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employment of women, the drawing of craftsmen and shopkeepers 
into industry, and to a change-over to methods of large-scale pro- 
duction. The following table summarizes the main features. It will 
be seen that public expenditure took an increasing proportion even 
of the increasing national income. But in absolute terms the increase 
in the national income was larger than the increase in public expendi- 
ture, so that a certain proportion of the increase in the national 
income was left over for consumption (to be absorbed largely by 
higher prices for food) and for private investment. 


State Expenditure and National Income 














Financial | National income Total public National Proportion 
year (calendar year, | expenditure, in- income of national 
(beginning beginning cluding Lander spent income spent | 
April) January) and municipalities | privately publicly | 

milliard marks per cent. 
1933 46-6 14°2 32°4 30°5 
1934 52°7 20°9 31°8 39°6 
1935 58-6 22°5 361 39°3 
1936 65:0 2402 40°8 27-2 
1937 710 26°5 44°5 37°3 
1938 79°7 384 41°3 48-2 











Sources: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1938, p. 560 (Berlin, 1938), and Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, 1939, p. 705 (Berlin, 1939). 

It will be seen that on the outbreak of war, 50 per cent. of the 
German national income was publicly spent. This percentage was 
not reached in Britain until after the evacuation from Dunkirk 
(May 1940). Before the war the percentage of the British national 
income spent publicly was about 25 per cent. It is also worth 
noting that up to the end of 1937, in Germany, public expenditure 
and private expenditure had both increased continuously (14:3 and 
24°6 milliard marks respectively), so that public expenditure worked 
as a stimulant to private expenditure. After that date, however, 
private expenditure was curtailed at the expense of public expenditure. 
The system had moved from a pre-war economy to a war economy. 

This large increase in public expenditure was not financed by a 
similar increase in public revenue. ‘There was no attempt at a 
balanced budget. The function of the budget was conceived as 
financing, first work-creation, and then re-armament, rather than 
to provide a balanced financial account. The revenue increased 
naturally, owing to the buoyancy of the national income. Much of 
the increased revenue represented public expenditure returning to 
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the government through increased yield of taxation, but there was 
no great effort to add to this natural buoyancy by increasing the 
rates of taxation. ‘The policy was to fix the level of government 
expenditure according to the rearmament plans and all that they 
entailed, wait for the revenue resulting from last year’s expansion 
of incomes, and borrow the deficit. The following table shows the 
derivation of public expenditure as between revenue and borrowing. 


Expenditure, Revenue, and Borrowing 











Proportion Public revenue 
Central of expenditure | as proportion 
Government covered by of national 
expenditure | Revenue | Borrowed revenue income 
milliard marks percent. | per cent. 
1933-34 10°4 8-3 art 79°8 26°0 
1934-35 17°32 9°7 7°6 5671 25°2 
1935-36 18-9 1 ee 7°8 5S7 25s 
1936-37 20°3 13°0 73 64:0 26-0 
1937-38 22°5 15°6 6-9 69°3 27°6 
1938-39 34°4 19°7 14°7 57°3 29°7 























Sources: Revenue from Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1934-39 (Berlin, 1934-39). 
Borrowings from Sweezy, M. Y., loc. cit.; Revenue figures include income of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. ‘The last column includes the revenue of Lander 
and municipalities. 


The last column of the table shows that, in spite of the enormous 
rise in Central Government expenditure, the burden of taxation, 
in the sense of the proportion of the national income taken by taxes, 
did not increase very much. Even the rise in the last year was more 
‘natural’ than deliberate. 


Revenite 


The importance of the various kinds of taxes in the German tax 
system is shown in table on page 443, in which they are listed in 
order of importance. 

The three main features of the German tax system are: (1) The 
greater importance of indirect taxation on commodities as compared 
with Britain. Fully one-half of all revenue came from indirect 
taxation. ‘The most important indirect tax is a general turn-over 
tax of a kind which does not exist in Britain. (2) The general income 
tax is not consolidated, as in Britain, but is split up into four different 
taxes: income tax, direct deductions from wages or salaries, 
property tax, and corporation tax. (3) The taxation system is less 
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Composition of the Central Government Revenue derived from Taxes 
and Customs, 193'7-38 


aes a ace ee ee ee ty 


Revenue in Per cent. of 
millions of marks total revenue 





























Income tax . . ; : : : a 2,210 15°9 
Wages tax . : : : : ; : 1,700 1275 
Corporation tax . , 5 ; ‘ : i653 TI°t 
Property tax 5 ; ‘ ‘ : Sa 366 2°6 
Total direct taxation | 5,898 42°1 

Turn-over tax. : : : ‘ A 25754 16-7 
Consumption taxes (excise) _ ; 3 2,547 ¥3°2 
Import taxes (customs) . : : 1,595 Or 
Total indirect taxation. : | 6,896 49°3 
Miscellaneous (estate duties, fees, etc3)) 1,170 8-4 
‘Total; : 13,964 100°'0 











Source: Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, p. 281 (London, 
1939). 


progressive than the British system. With heavy taxes on wages 
and salaries, and heavy indirect taxation, the system has ‘regressive’ 
features, that is, it tends to fall comparatively heavy on the lower 
income groups. ‘Thus, while the British system of national taxation, 
but not of local rates, plays a large part in diminishing inequality 
and in re-distributing income through the social services, the German 
system of revenue, especially when taken together with the different 
ways of spending it, is more in the nature of reducing mass con- 
sumption and providing the funds for capital development out of 
profits. 

Income Tax. ‘The method of levying income tax differs from that 
which is used in Britain. In Germany, incomes are assessed in 
‘slices,’ and the tax is levied as specified percentages of the amounts 
which fall within certain limits. For instance, the income tax of 
a person having 24,000 marks a year (about £2,000) would be made 
up, before the war, as follows: 10 per cent. on the first 8,000 marks 
of his income, 12$ per cent. on the next 4,000 marks of income, 
I5 per cent. on his income from 12,000 to 16,000 marks, and so on in 
rising percentages for the various slices of income. The highest 
rate, which was levied on the part of the income over 80,000 marks, 
was 40 per cent. before the war. As there was no surtax, and the 
recipient of even the highest income enjoyed the lower percentage 
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on the lower slices of his income, the total rate on high and very 
high incomes was substantially less than under the British system. 
The tax-free exemption limit was 1,300 marks a year (about £110). 
All through the years of sharply rising government expenditure, 
from 1933 to 1939, the rates of income tax were left unchanged. 
This was in marked contrast to what happened in Britain during 
these years, and illustrates the point made above that the balancing 
of the budget was not given much importance. ‘The only increase 
was a special addition to the tax for bachelors, and the purpose of this 
was to increase the birth-rate by inducing marriage rather than to 
increase the yield from taxation. ‘The following table shows the 
proportions of incomes actually paid in income tax in 1936-37. 


Burden of Income Tax 








Proportion of income 
Yearly income paid in income tax, 

in marks Equivalent in £ 1936-37 

per cent. 
under 1,500 under 125 a3 
1,500- 3,000 I25— 250 5°1 
3,000—- 5,000 250- 400 ye 
5,000— 8,000 400- 650 9°2 
8,000— 12,000 650-1,000 10°9 
12,000— 16,000 I ,OO0O—-1,350 12°8 
16,000— 25,000 1,350-2,100 15°6 
25,000— 50,000 2,100—4,200 22% 
50,000—100,000 4,200-8,500 29°'0 
over 100,000 over 8,500 2576 
All assessed incomes | 13°6 








Source: Sweezy, M. Y., The Structure of the Nazi Economy, p. 153 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941). 


The Wage Tax was deducted from current wages and salaries on 
the ‘ pay as you earn’ principle. The rates were increased in 1935, 
especially for unmarried men. An unmarried man was taxed 2 per 
cent. at an annual income of 1,200 marks (£100), and the tax increased 
to 50 per cent. for earnings of over 60,000 marks ({5,000). The tax 
for a married man with two children began with 2 per cent. at 
2,000 marks ({165) a year, and rose to 4o per cent. for the highest 
group. At {£300 a year (3,600 marks) the unmarried man paid 
14 per cent. of his earnings (£42); the married man with two children 
paid 4 per cent. (£12). At {600 the tax was 17 per cent. (£102) 
and 7 per cent. (£42) respectively. At £1,500 the tax was 25 per cent. 
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(£375) and 13 percent. (£195). At £5,000 it was 47 per cent. (£2,350) 
and 28 per cent. (£1,400). It will be seen that at higher income 
levels a very considerable family allowance was paid through the 
system of wage taxes, and this was much bigger than anything allowed 
for under British income tax. This is a characteristic feature of the 
German tax system. In Britain it is only since the war that the mass 
of manual workers are covered by income tax. In Germany the mass 
of workers had always had wage tax deducted from their earnings. 

The Corporation Tax is the income tax of companies. Until 
1936 the rate of taxation was 20 per cent. on net profits; it was 
then increased to 30 per cent., and in 1938 it was further increased 
to 35 per cent. for companies with a net profit of over 100,000 marks 
(£8,500). Shortly before the war, the rate was increased to 40 per 
cent. Partly as a result of these increases in rates of taxation, but 
mainly because of the great increase in profits as a result of the 
increase in activity and the keeping down of wages, the yield from 
this tax increased more than sevenfold between 1933-34 and 
1937-38, thus gaining rapidly on the other taxes on incomes. The 
rate of taxation was approximately the same as under British law 
(the standard rate of income tax) in those years. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was no extra taxation of excess profits 
as there was in Britain in the later years under the National Defence 
Contribution. Also, the German fiscal authorities gave much more 
generous allowances from net profits for depreciation of machinery 
and for research and development work. In particular the plea of 
needing more machinery for fulfilling state orders would enable firms 
to obtain tax-free deductions from net profits. 

The Property Tax is levied only on properties exceeding 20,000 
marks (£1,700). The property tax takes very largely the place of 
the British estate duties (property taxes levied at death). The rate 
of taxation rises from 0-3 per cent. on properties between 20,000 
and 30,000 marks (£1,700 to £2,500) to 0-75 per cent. on properties 
above 5 million marks (£400,000). A man owning 100,000 marks 
(£8,500) would have to pay 500 marks (£40) each year. 

Inheritance duties are also levied, but they are small on a normal 
estate. ‘Ihe rates vary according to the closeness of relationship 
between the deceased person and the beneficiary. On an estate 
of 10,000 marks (£850) the amount payable would be about 800 
marks (£65). ‘The maximum rate is 40 per cent., but this becomes 
operative only on estates over 10 million marks (£850,000). 

The Turn-over Tax is a form of sales tax which is levied at the 
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rate of 2 per cent. on any economic transaction involving the transfer 
of goods between manufacturers or traders; late in 1933 the rate 
was lowered to 1 per cent. in the case of agricultural produce. The 
turn-over tax is an old-established feature of the German fiscal 
system, and it has played a part in promoting the vertical integration 
which is so characteristic of German industry. Thus, a German 
steel company which owns coal-mines saves the 2 per cent. turn-over 
tax on the coal it needs, the tax being levied on transactions between 
separate companies only.. The tax clearly favours industries with 
fewer stages of turn-over, and is a heavy sales tax on the ultimate 
retail price of many articles. 

Consumption Taxes (indirect taxes). ‘The main duties are levied 
on cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, sugar, beer, salt, fats, slaughtered 
cattle, matches, and playing cards. ‘The manufacture of spirits is a 
government monopoly, but prices are very high, and the high 
government profit on sales is equivalent to an indirect tax. ‘The 
tax on fats (margarine, edible oils, etc.) was introduced in 1933. 
The slaughter tax, which varies from 4 to 22 marks per head of cattle, 
dates from 1934. On the other hand, the duties on champagne were 
abolished in 1933. 

Customs duties were not, on the whole, changed very much. The 
limitation of imports after 1935 was effected mainly by methods of 
direct control and not by raising customs duties. As a result, the 
ratio of customs revenue to value of imports remained remarkably 
steady at about 30 per cent. 


Customs Revenue and Imports 














Customs as 
percentage of 
Financial value of im- 
Year Value of Imports Customs Revenue ports 
I 
Germany} 1933-34 | 4°20 milliard marks | 1:07 milliard marks 25°5 
1934-35 | 4°45 ” ” Irs ” ” 25°8 
1935-36 4°16 ” ” 1°25 ” ” 39°3 
1936-37 | 4°22 ,, . Ge ee ? 31°5 
1937-38547 V5; ‘i Tsgr os, ¥ 29'1 
United 
Kingdom | 1937-38 952°7 million £ 221°6 miilion £ 32°3 














Source : Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, pp. 254 and 535-55 (Berlin, 1938). 


It will also be seen that the over-all level of customs duties is 
somewhat higher than in the United Kingdom. But whereas in 
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Britain customs are much more important than excise, owing to the 
great importance of foreign trade, this relationship is reversed in 
the case of Germany, as can be seen from the table on p. 443. The 
per capita rates of indirect taxes and direct taxes in Germany in 
1937-38 were 99 marks and 100 marks per annum respectively 
(about £8). The converted figures for the United Kingdom at that 
time were 70 and 128 marks respectively. Thus, the aggregate 
burden was the same, but of course on a larger income per head 
in Britain ; the distribution as between indirect taxation and direct 
taxation was, however, significantly different. ‘The German tax 
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Fig. 95. Revenue derived from direct and indirect taxation in 
Germany, 1933-38 


Based on data in Guillebaud, C. W., The Economic Recovery of Germany, 1933-38, 
p. 281 (London, 1939). 


Note: The totals for direct taxation in this graph include items labelled “ Miscel- 
laneous Revenue ”’ in the table on p. 443. 


system tended to become more like the British system in that direct 
taxes became relatively more important. 

Miscellaneous Revenue in Germany includes the surplus, not only 
from the postal service but also from the railways, which are state- 
owned. In addition to open taxes, there are the social insurance 
contributions. ‘The unemployment contribution in particular has 
become a direct tax on wages. The Unemployment Insurance Fund 
was making a huge surplus which went directly into the exchequer. 
In spite of the low level of unemployment and low payments from 
the funds, contributions have been fully maintained. The average 
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German manual worker in 1937 had deducted from his earnings, 
4°5 per cent. for wage tax, 9:0 per cent. for social insurance contri- 
butions, 1-5 per cent. for his weekly ‘contribution’ (compulsory) to 
the ‘German Labour Front’ (a Party organization, not a trade union), 
and a further percentage for “Winter Help’ and similar deductions, 
practically all of which were compulsory. German official statistics 
for 1937 show that out of average weekly earnings of 36 marks (£3) 
compulsory deductions in the form of taxes and quasi-taxes amounted 
to 7:30 marks (over 12s.). 


NATIONAL DEBT 


The National Debt had been completely wiped out by 1923, in 
the super-inflation of that year. ‘Thus, there was a vacuum which 
had been much less than filled by a modest degree of revaluation 
of the pre-1923 debts, and by new post-1923 indebtedness (mainly 
foreign). In March 1933 the internal national debt of the Reich 
was only 8,600 million marks (about £700 million), while the British 
national debt was more than ten times that amount. ‘The service 
of the internal debt then required less than 1 per cent. of the total 
national income. 

Thus, even after six years’ accumulation of national debt at a 
rate unprecedented in times of peace, the total internal debt of the 
Reich on 31 March 1939 had reached only 46:9 milliard marks 
(£4,000 million). This was still only half the amount of the British 
national debt, and was a smaller debt in relation to the national 
income than that of the prosperous Second Reich in 1913. By 
comparisons such as these, all fears regarding the national debt 
could be calmed. Moreover, the government could legitimately 
point out that the annual cost of the national debt had not kept 
pace with the increase in the capital amount outstanding. Interest 
rates had been reduced by the complete control established by the 
government and the pursuance of a ‘cheap money’ policy. The short- 
term market rate had been reduced from 4:18 per cent. in 1932 to 
2°61 per cent. in 1938. ‘The long-term rate on Reich loans had been 
stabilized at 4 per cent. and on industrial bonds at 5 per cent. as 
compared with 7 per cent. in 1932. 

Moreover, while the internal debt increased in this spectacular 
manner by 38-3 milliard marks, Germany’s foreign debt was reduced 
from 19 milliard marks in February 1933 to less than 10 milliard 
marks in 1939. This decline was not due to any genuine repayment ; 
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‘rather, it represented the cutting of losses by foreign creditors, who 
accepted a scaling-down of their claims or repayment in various 
kinds of ‘blocked’ marks quoted at a heavy discount. The interest 
payments on the foreign debts had been substantially stopped in 
any case through the foreign exchange controls and the various 
enforced moratorium agreements, whatever the nominal capital 
value of the foreign liabilities. Nevertheless, the government quite 
legitimately continued to stress the point that foreign indebtedness 
is much more serious than an internal debt, and that half of the 
foreign indebtedness had been liquidated. 

In spite of the reduction in foreign indebtedness the great volume 
of short-term debt, the unfunded or floating debt, was a disquieting 
feature, but the published returns did not reveal it. The total 
declared increase in the internal national debt between 1 March 
1933 and 1 March 1939 was 24:5 milliard marks, but only 5-1 milliards 
were shown to be in the short-term class. But those in authority 
~ well knew that this did not represent the true state of affairs, because 
of the existence of the secret debt. In actual fact the total increase, 
including the secret debt, was 38-5 milliard marks, and of this, 19-1 
milliard marks was in the short-term class. 


The Distribution of German Foreign Debt at the end of 1935 

















Long-term Short-term 
Debt Debt Total 
Sok. : ‘ ; 25280 1,262 3,542 
United Kingdom d 714 go2 1,616 
France : ‘ : 479 383 862 
Netherlands : : 1,453 1,211 2,664 
Switzerland é , 1,095 1,262 2,350 
Belgium : ; ; 50 139 189 
Italy. : F ; 70 79 149 
Sweden : : ; 98 99 197 
Others . ; : : 201 1,091 1,292 
Bank for International 
Settlements . é a 248 248 
6,440 | 6,676 £3,110 








Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1938, p. 563 (Berlin, 1938). 


This situation seemed sufficiently threatening to Schacht, who 
was in control of German finance in 1938, to call for special measures. 
It was feared that this abundance of ‘floating debt,’ which really 
represented extra money, might lead to heavy inflationary pressure 
and sweep away the elaborate controls of prices, wages, and pro- 
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duction. ‘This short-term debt had been considered harmless as 
long as there were unemployed resources which could be ‘spent 
into existence’ by extra money. But it was thought, now that a 
state of full employment had been reached, that more conservative 
financial methods should be used. ‘Thus, 1938 was to be the turning- 
point in national debt policy. ‘This was the background to Schacht’s 
‘New Plan.’ Public expenditure was to be limited to revenue and 
long-term loans; no new output was to be ‘spent into existence.’ 
Firms were to use their own liquid assets, which were mounting 
in bank deposits, to finance production rather than allow this to be 
pre-financed by the government. | 

The New Plan, however, was upset by the Munich crisis and the 
acceleration of war preparations. It has been shown that the last 
year before the war brought a new spurt in public expenditure 
without a corresponding increase in revenue. Short-term finance 
had to be used again on a large scale. ‘The short spell of financial 
orthodoxy was over. During the last year before the war the floating 
debt increased by another 4,190 million marks, after having been 
slightly reduced the year before. 


BANKS AND BANKING 
Foint-stock Banks 


The ‘ Big Five,’ which is the name by which the five major joint- 
stock banks are generally known, all date back to the period 1851-72. 
They are, in order of foundation: the Diskonto-Gesellschaft (1851), 
Darmstaedter Bank (1853), Berliner Handelsgesellschaft (1856), 
Deutsche Bank (1870), and Dresdner Bank (1872). All these banks 
have branches throughout the country, but these are not quite so 
numerous as those of the ‘Big Five’ in Britain. ‘There is also a 
very large number of smaller privately owned banks of local or 
regional importance. ‘The trend has been, for a long time, for the 
‘Big Five’ to expand in importance relatively to the other banks, 
but as late as 1938 the total deposits of the banks outside the five 
big joint-stock banks amounted to over one-quarter of the total 
deposits of all private banks. Since the war, however, the decline 
of the private banker outside the ‘Big Five’ has been accelerated. 


The Banking System 


The German banks played a very much bigger part in the com- 
mercial and industrial development of the country than did their 
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counterparts in Britain. ‘The German banks usually call themselves 
‘credit banks’ (Kreditbanken) which indicates that they consider 
their main business to be the supply of long-term credits to private 
industry. ‘They did not consider themselves generally as deposit 
banks ; this is due partly to the importance of the public savings 
institutions in accepting deposits from the public. In contrast with 
British banks, which consider it unsound to become ‘ entangled with 
industry,’ the German banks have never hesitated to undertake 
risky business and to start new industries almost by themselves. 
The big German electrical engineering industry, for example, was 
practically started by two of the big banks. Bank representatives 
will be found on the boards of nearly all the bigger industrial concerns. 

As a result of the close association with industry the banks were 
deeply affected by the industrial crisis of 1931. To save the situation 
the Central Government had to guarantee deposits, impose a tem- 
porary moratorium, take over entirely one of the major banks 
(Darmstaedter Bank), take up shares in all other major banks, and 
thus establish full public control over private banking. This tight 
public control was an essential feature of the policy followed by the 
Hitler government to finance, first work-creation and then rearma- 
ment by means of a credit expansion. There was never a risk of 
the private banks refusing to co-operate, as they were entirely 
subject to public control. This system of public control was further 
consolidated by the important Bank Act of 1934, under which the 
banks were closely controlled by a supervisory board under the 
Ministry of Commerce. Many matters which in Britain are matters 
of the banks’ own discretion or of convention (such as the cash 
ratio which they prefer to hold) are matters of minute official regula- 
tion in Germany. 

Public control of banking in Germany does not only date, however, 
from the emergency measures of 1931. There was always a good 
deal of direct banking by the public authorities in Germany. The 
government controls not only the central banking institution, the 
Reichsbank, but a number of other specialized institutions, such as 
the Rentenbank, which played a big part in ending the inflation in 
1923, and the Golddiskontobank, which played a similarly big part 
in financing rearmament by means of short-term bills of exchange. 
The German banks depend on the Reichsbank much more than 
English banks depend on the Bank of England. This is so partly 
because since 1933 the investments of German banks have tended 


to consist more and more of government securities, but mainly 
GH (Germany) -* 30 
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because the cash ratio of German banks is traditionally very much 
smaller than that of English banks. Whereas English banks main- 
tain traditionally cash ratios of 10 to 11 per cent., German banks 
work on a margin of ready cash which is as low as 3 per cent. ‘There- 
fore they depend much more on the Reichsbank for providing cash 
whenever required. Some of the states, which were sovereign 
states before 1871, have retained a limited right of note issue. The 
state banks of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Saxony issue notes 
up to 194 million marks (£16 million), but the notes are of high 
denominations only. 


Developments in Banking, 1933-39 


Developments in the German banking system after 1933 were 
determined by the work of the banks in financing rearmament, 
public works, and the government deficit. ‘The method used was, 
broadly, the payment of government contractors by short-term 
government securities (bills of exchange). ‘These were accepted by 
the banks without much difficulty, partly because of their public 
control, but generally because they were freely rediscounted (i.e. 
converted into cash) by the government banks (Reichsbank and 
Golddiskontobank). ‘Therefore, the main feature of the banking 
statistics is the rapid increase in the holdings of short-term govern- 
ment bills, which are held partly in the private banks, but mainly 
in the Reichsbank. ‘The balance-sheet of the Reichsbank for the end 
of February 1938 showed discounts of 5,637 million marks, as 
compared with 2,439 million marks in 1933, and 1,876 million 
marks in 1929. ‘Thus, the holding of discounted bills by the Reichs- 
bank had more than doubled since 1933 and more than trebled since 
1929. Moreover, the proportion of genuine trade bills among 
those discounts had fallen heavily, and the portfolio of discounts 
now consisted almost entirely of the new government bills. At 
the same time the bill portfolio of the Golddiskontobank had in- 
creased from 274 million marks to 1,004 million marks; in 1929 
this bank had held no bills. ‘The Konversitonskasse (another state 
bank) held 577 million marks of bills, all of which had been acquired 
after 1933. Other state banks increased their holdings from 663 
to 1,192 million marks, which was more than twice the 1929 figure. 
The savings banks were also heavily drawn upon. They had to 
increase their holdings of treasury bills from 445 million marks in 
1933 to 2,381 million marks in 1938. 
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Thus, the universal feature is the heavy accumulation of short- 
term bills and the tendency to distribute those bills among a variety 
of state banking institutions. ‘The simplest thing, no doubt, would 
have been a direct finance of government orders through the 
Reichsbank, or through the creation of new money. But by evading 
a direct inflation of the monetary circulation, and by splitting up the ~ 
holdings of short-term government bills among a great variety of 
banking institutions, it was evidently hoped to avoid any inflationary 
panic amongst the public. 

The private banking system thus only played the part of an 
intermediary in the holding of these short-term government bills 
by accepting them in the first place and then re-discounting them 
with state institutions. Accordingly, the holdings of these bills by 
private banks are comparatively small. Even so, the five big banks 
increased their holdings of bills from 1,699 million marks in 1933 
to 3,037 millions in 1938, and the more important other commercial 
banks increased their holdings from 638 million marks in 1933 to 
1,084 million marks in 1938. In this way, the banking system as a 
‘whole was swamped with short-term government securities. 

A large part of the government deficit, as has been seen in the 
previous section, had become consolidated, that is, it had been 
converted from short-term bills into long-term government securities. 
Accordingly, the holdings of the banking system of longer-dated 
securities, practically all Reich loans, was even greater than the 
increase in bills between April 1933 and April 1938. ‘The banks 
increased their holdings of such securities by no less than 6,560 
million marks. Of this increase in long-dated securities, 1,861 million 
marks was held by the commercial banks. It will be noticed that 
the commercial banks hold a considerable proportion of the con- 
solidated long-term government debt, while they hold only a small 
proportion of the short-term government bills. 


Savings Banks 


The local and provincial authorities also have their own banking 
institutions. The savings banks (Sparkassen) are all publicly owned, 
and they account for about two-thirds of all bank deposits. ‘To 
depositors they render more or less the same services as the Post 
Office Savings Banks in Britain, but they differ significantly in their 
investments. ‘The German savings banks have always played a 
big part in making loans on the security of real estate, and they 
own a very considerable proportion of mortgages in German towns. 
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The amounts not invested in mortgages are directly invested in 
long-term government securities. After 1933, the government relied 
heavily on the savings banks for their finance; their public owner- 
ship was a great help. Government securities had become much 
more important than mortgages in the investments of savings banks. 
Similarly, agricultural credit is also supplied predominantly by 
public banking institutions, the so-called mortgage banks. 


Mortgage Banks 


The German mortgage banks (Hypothekenbanken) are institutions 
organized and adapted to meet the peculiar requirements of agri- 
cultural credit. ‘They finance their loans by the issue of bonds to 
the general public and to a lesser degree by deposits. Some of 
them are organized on a co-operative basis (the so-called Raiffeisen 
group) especially in western and southern Germany, some are 
owned by the Lander, others are run on a commercial basis, although 
under special public control. Urban real estate mortgages are in the 
hands of the savings banks. ‘The German mortgage banks invested 
about 8 milliard marks in German agriculture between 1924 and 
1929, and of this about 1-2 milliards were raised abroad, especially 
in the United States. Much of it turned out to be uncovered and 
irrecoverable when agricultural prices fell during the great depression 
of 1929. Attempts to recover the money by foreclosing did much 
to turn the farmers into National Socialists. Since 1933, with the 
fixing of high agricultural prices by the ‘Food Estate,’ credits given 
by the mortgage banks have been steadily repaid. The average rate 
of interest paid by the mortgage banks on their bonds at the end of 
1936 was 4°50 per cent., and the rate charged to agricultural borrowers 
had to be fixed correspondingly high. 


Trade Union and Co-operative Banks 


The German trade unions and co-operatives also had their own 
very important banks, which were taken over in 1933 by the German 
Labour Front, that is, by the National Socialist Party. The ‘Bank 
of German Labour,’ as it is called, and also other banks belonging 
to Party institutions, are definitely growing at the expense of the 
old joint-stock banks. ‘The Bank of German Labour, for example, 
has gone in for large-scale insurance business and general banking. 
Its deposits are higher than all but two of the ‘ Big Five,’ and if the 
present trend were maintained it would rapidly advance to the top 
rank, 
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The use of the banking system for financing the government 
deficit illustrates the principle of ‘silent finance.’ Under this system 
the long-term government loans were as a rule not offered for sub- 
scription to the general public, but they were taken up and directly 
allotted by the banks, especially the commercial banks and the 
savings banks. This system has been continued during the war. 
In contrast to the last war, no war loans have been offered for sub- 
scription by the general public, but they have all been taken up by 
the banking system. The German commercial banks have invested 
practically the whole of the increase in deposits, resulting from the 
greater national income and higher prices, in long-term government 
loans. Their ordinary commercial business, namely, advances and 
loans to private debtors, declined from 8,670 million marks in 1933 
to 5,971 million marks in 1938. ‘This was very largely due to the 
higher cash reserves of firms which preferred to supply their own 
finance rather than borrow from the commercial banks. ‘This decline 
of the ordinary commercial business, and their increased degradation 
to mere holders of the long-term government debt, had become a 
great source of worry to the commercial banks by 1938. 


CURRENCY 
Note Circulation 


The German note circulation was not extended by as much as 
one might expect from the rapid increase of output, the increase in 
prices, and the abundance of short-term finance in the form of 
government bills. The total note circulation between 1934-38 
increased as follows : 


Volume of Money in Millard Marks 




















Total | Deposits of 
Year Circulation | Notes Coins the ‘Big Five’ 
| End of 1934. 5,984 4,461 1,523 5,805 
Soe OEE TAT: 6,371 4,833 1,538 5,499 
pen 1OSO0 + os 6,945 5,348 1,597 5,739 
i EOS «os 7,479 5,884 1,595 6,291 
a EOS f°? 10,388 8,604 1,784 7,211 








Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, p. 396 (Berlin, 1938). 


The 1938 figures are not strictly comparable with those for 
previous years, because they include Austria. ‘The table reveals 
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various important features. In the first place note circulation is 
much more important in Germany, relatively to bank money, than 
in Britain. Comparing the two on the basis of {112 marks, the 
German note circulation in 1937 was approximately 15 per cent. 
lower than the note circulation in Britain, whereas deposits in com- 
mercial banks in Germany were almost 40 per cent. lower. Money 
transactions which in Britain would be done by cheque are done in 
Germany in actual cash, but during those years there was a certain 
shift from cash transactions towards transactions settled by bank 
cheques. ‘This explains to some extent the comparatively small 
increase in note circulation. It is noteworthy that the transactions 
through the bankers’ clearing system increased much more rapidly 
than note circulation. Thus, between 1933 and March 1938 the 
circulation of notes and coins increased by only 33 per cent., but 
the total Reichsbank clearings increased by 86-2 per cent. ‘The 
general reason, therefore, for the lag in the note circulation was a 
shift from cash transactions towards transactions settled by cheques 
and bills. In other words, the German monetary system was becom- 
ing more similar to the English system. 

A second reason is to be found in the diminishing amount of cash 
held by the banks. The cash held by German banks, while generally 
very much lower than in British banks, was further reduced during 
the years 1933-37. While bank deposits expanded by over 12 per 
cent. the amount of cash held by the German banks actually declined 
from 438 million marks in 1933 to 384 million marks in 1937. What 
happened was that the banks treated their increased holding of bills 
as cash in view of the easy re-discounting facilities with the Reichs- 
bank, and they substituted those bills for some of their cash. Thus, 
the statistics of note circulation, taken by themselves, are somewhat 
deceptive. 


Circulation of Coins 


It will be seen from the table on p. 455 that the percentage 
of coins in the total circulation has declined gradually.- At the end 
of 1933 the total circulation of coins represented 26-52 per cent. of 
the total currency circulation, but by the end of 1937 this percentage 
had fallen to 21-5 per cent. This fall in coin circulation was partly 
the result of higher prices, which tended to shift transactions more 
to the region of notes and away from small transactions settled by 
coins. Partly, however, the declining proportion of coins in the 
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total note circulation was the result of a deliberate policy of sub- 
stituting paper for coins as the shortage of metal became more acute. 
The smallest coins, especially for 1 and 2 Pfennige, are made from 
copper, of which there was a specific shortage. There was a tendency 
to restrict the issue of coins. During the war, all copper coins were 
recalled. It was, however, officially admitted that the return of the 
copper coins had been far from complete, and that over goo million 
copper coins had not been returned by the public. This amounts 
to about 10 coins per head or 40 coins per family, and indicates 
a great deal of hoarding of those coins. "The various denominations 
of German money and the total amounts of those denominations 
in circulation are given in the following table: 


Circulation of Coins, 1937 





















































Money value of circu-| Number of | Holdings of 
lation in 1937 in pieces in coins per 
Coins Metal used million marks circulation family 
millions 

5 Marks silver 980°9 196-2 8°38 
3 ” ” 7:0 2°3 ais 
ates, . 199°3 99°6 5°0 
I ” ” 8-9 8-9 O°4 
Total of 
silver coins 1,196°0 307°0 14°2 
1 Mk aluminium 300'0 300°0 15"0 
50 Pig. ¥9 94°7 189°3 9°5 
BOn 4h zinc alloys 84:2 842°1 42°I 

5 99 2 355 71O'1 35°5 

4» , <3 ae si 

Bi Peys copper 6°3 317°3 15°8 

in, <5 9°6 956°1 47°8 
Total of 
small coins 520°3 3,314°9 165°7 
Total of silver and other 

small coins £72033 3,621°9 181°9 














Source: Statistisches fahrbuch, 1938, p. 396 (Berlin, 1938). 


Even the reduced percentage of coins in the German circulation 
is still more than twice the corresponding percentage in Britain, 
where coins form only 11 to 12 per cent. of the total circulation. 
This indicates the greater reliance of Germany on metallic money 
up to the outbreak of war. Since then, however, Germany seems to 
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have gone to the other extreme in order to economize metal, and 
coins were replaced by paper right down to one mark. 


RATES OF EXCHANGE 
The Gold Standard 


The Reichsmark, which 1s the unit of German currency, continued 
to be defined as a fixed quantity of gold up to the outbreak of war. 
The nominal value of the mark has been 0-35842 grammes of gold. 
It was never altered. In that sense Germany might be said to have 
stuck to the gold standard and never to have depreciated her currency. 
In this she would occupy an almost unique position among countries. 
But this maintenance of an unchanged, undepreciated currency was 
a matter of form rather than of substance. The exchange value 
maintained was a very nominal one, but the ritual of the gold standard 
was preserved. Each day the foreign exchange rates corresponding 
to this nominal gold parity were solemnly quoted at the Berlin Stock 
Exchange ; they are quoted in this way to the present day (1944), 
even to the inclusion of the £ sterling and the American dollar. 
Thus, the official quotation for the £ sterling at the Berlin Stock 
Exchange was less than 10 marks. ‘This quotation was, however, of 
no economic importance, since any person who wanted to exchange 
£ into marks for any purpose whatsoever (whether for tourist traffic, 
imports, payments of debts, speculation, and so on) was able to 
obtain a very much larger number of marks for the £ sterling—up 
to 80 marks according to the purpose and current conditions. ‘This 
faithful recording of purely fictitious exchange rates, in order to 
maintain a nominal mark value, was a psychological device designed 
to impress the German public with an alleged stability, or even 
appreciation, of the German mark in terms of other currencies. 
Since the time of the inflation, the German public had associated 
rising exchange rates of foreign currencies with an inflationary state 
of affairs. ‘The artificial pegging of foreign exchange rates was, 
therefore, a part of the careful anti-inflationary policy of which the 
control of prices and wages are other aspects. 

There are, however, other and more valid reasons why the German 
government never officially depreciated the mark in terms of other 
currencies. ‘The possibility of a depreciation of the mark was con- 
sidered in 1934-35, but was finally rejected. ‘The main reasons were, 
firstly, that Germany, on balance, was a foreign debtor, and therefore 
a fall in the mark would have increased the burden of foreign debts, 
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most of which were fixed in foreign currency. Secondly, it was 
thought that an open devaluation of the mark would only lead to 
retaliation by other countries. Germany had found other and less 
open ways of achieving the exports desired, in spite of a high nominal 
exchange value of the mark; these methods were such as to make 
retaliation by other countries difficult. ‘Thirdly, exchange depreci- 
ation would have re-integrated Germany into the world trading 
system by adjusting exchange rates to the actual state of prices; 
in that way free trading between Germany and the outside world 
would have become possible. ‘This was not what the German govern- 
ment wanted. ‘Ihe German government chose the way of economic 
isolation by complete and rigid exchange control, and from that 
point of view the absence of a genuine foreign exchange market at 
rates reflecting actual conditions was a positive advantage. Lastly, 
no conceivable depreciation of the { sterling could have produced 
any sort of equilibrium in the German balance of payments. The 
reason why capital wanted to leave Germany was not economic, 
but political, in nature. It was not an excess of imports over exports 
_ which threatened to drain money out of the country, but an urgent 
desire on the part of foreign creditors and German Jews and similar 
groups to remove their capital from the country at any price. Thus, 
even if the mark had been depreciated to produce more exports, the 
exchange controls would still have had to be maintained and operated 
in more or less the same way. 

It must be said, however, that once having decided on the need for 
the maintenance of a fictitious exchange rate, while at the same time 
forbidding any transactions at that rate, the Germans made a virtue 
of necessity. ‘This system of an entirely nominal exchange rate, 
combined with an incredible number of other real exchange rates 
varying from country to country and between different types of 
business, was turned to such good account that it became the founda- 
tion of German export drives and of the system of bilateral agree- 
ments by which Germany set out to undermine the multilateral 
world trading system. ‘The absence of any single, generally quoted, 
real exchange rate for the mark proved to be extremely useful in 
doing, by underhand methods, things which would have been much 
more difficult to do openly. In the end, the Germans had succeeded 
in operating a complicated system of different types of exchange rates 
for different types of marks in different countries so successfully that 
the British creditors of Germany actually subsidized German exporters 
to Britain, or British tourists spending their holidays in Germany. 
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The origins of the system are a matter of dispute. Some people 
attribute to Dr. Schacht, the originator of this scheme, diabolical 
cleverness in operating the system and confusing everyone to Ger- 
many’s advantage. Other people think that the system grew em- 
pirically, and that the advantages of that system were discovered 
almost accidentally. However that may be, the fact is that by 
1938 the various kinds of marks, the ways of obtaining them and the 
rates at which they could be obtained, had become an impenetrable 
mystery to all save a very few financial experts, mainly in Germany. 


Mark Quotations 


The most important type of real mark quotation was the quotation 
of registered marks (Registermark). ‘The registered mark represented 
mainly interest on investments frozen inside Germany and German 
recognized trade debts. These registered marks could only be used 
for specific purposes, especially buying goods in Germany, and under 
specified conditions. The exports, for example, had to be additional 
to normal German exports or only a certain specified proportion of 
the price could be paid in ‘registered marks’ while the rest had to be 
paid in free exchange. The quotation for the registered mark gives 
perhaps the best idea of the true exchange rate between the mark 
and foreign currencies in normal trading (excluding capital move- 
ments, because the owners of capital in Germany would have trans- 
ferred at almost any exchange rate). The following table shows the 
value of the registered mark as a percentage of the gold parity, and 
also the true exchange rate between the f£ sterling and the mark 
as calculated from those percentages. 


Value of the Registermark as Percentage of Nominal Gold Parity 

















Registered Mark. 

Average Rates True Exchange Blocked Kreditmark. 

per cent. of nominal Rates Per cent. of nominal 
Year parity f£, = marks parity 
1934 = — 53°9 
1935 56:3 22 37°3 
1936 53°0 23 28°3 
1937 5r2 24 22-4 
1938 46°5 26 13°4 
1939 32°0 38 8-9 











Source: Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1940-41, p. 182 (Geneva, 
1941). 
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It will be seen from this table that even officially recognized kinds 
of mark would obtain in actual exchange only a fraction of their 
nominal value, and this fraction was declining. By 1938 about 26 
marks would have to be given to obtain one f sterling. ‘The last 
column gives an indication of the enormous degree of depreciation 
suffered by the marks with which creditors had been unwillingly 
caught in Germany. The 1938 figure for ‘credit marks’ shows that 
such marks were worth less than one-seventh of the nominal value 
given to them. In other words, for transactions of this kind about 
go marks would have been required to buy one f sterling. After 
the outbreak of war the quotations in neutral countries of both kinds 
of marks declined further. In May 1943 the registered mark was 
quoted in Switzerland at 15-7 per cent. of its nominal value, and 
the blocked ‘ credit marks’ at as little as 6:5 per cent. This clearly 
indicates a considerable belief in the depreciation of the mark, if the 
exchange control should ever be relaxed. 


WaAR-TIME FINANCE 


Budget Expenditure and Revenue 


The following table shows the increase in Central Government 
expenditure and the main headings under which this expenditure 
was covered. 


Germany's War Expenditure (in millions of marks) 




















Total home Ordinary Special 
Year a eae Revenue Revenue Borrowed 
Dae=s0 | 28,550 17512 =62.7, ms 10 ape ee, 
| 1939-40 46,913 23,575 =50% 2,100=5% 21,238 =45 % 
1940-41 | 70,032 27,221 =39% 5,400 =8% 37,6011 =53 % 
1941-42 | QI,O10 32,258 =36% 6,360=7% 52,392 =57 Yo 
meet sa 303: 116 36, O20 35.0 7,120=7% 59,996 =58% 











Source: Compiled from figures of Gece revenue and increase in the national 
debt in the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 1939-43 (Geneva, 
1939-43). 


It will be seen that home expenditure increased continuously. 
By home expenditure is meant all expenditure other than that 
financed by means obtained from abroad. Such means from abroad 
were obtained mainly through the imposition of occupation costs and 
through forced exports from abroad obtained by incurring clearing 
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debts to other countries. In 1943, Germany was adding to her 
home-financed expenditure some 15,600 million marks obtained 
through levying occupation costs, and another 6,600 million marks 
by loans from abroad through the clearing system. ‘Thus, Germany 
in 1943 spent about 120 milliard marks a year, which was more 
than her total pre-war income; 20 milliards of this total were 
obtained from abroad. Not all of this expenditure was on the war. 
A certain proportion was transfer income, that is, family allowances 
to the dependants of soldiers and labour conscripts, and a further 
part of the expenditure was on normal peace-time services. The 
first type of expenditure was reckoned to require 12 milliard marks 
in 1943; the second type absorbed 10 milliards. ‘Thus total home 
war expenditure was about 75 to 80 milliard marks. ‘To obtain a 
measure of the expenditure on goods and services for the German 
war machine, half the occupation costs 1 (8 milliard marks) and the 
clearing balances (7 milliards) should probably be added. ‘The 
figure thus obtained is go to 95 milliards, which is equivalent to the 
German pre-war income. 

The 20 milliard marks are not, of course, a full measure of the 
benefits obtained from occupied Europe. Loot and the expropriated 
property of the states or private individuals are not included, nor 
is the value of the work done by the millions of foreign civilians and 
prisoners of war forced to work in Germany. 

Ordinary revenue from taxes and customs can be seen from the 
table to have steadily increased to double the pre-war figure, but 
it did not keep pace with the increased home expenditure. ‘The 
proportion of expenditure covered by ordinary revenue declined 
steadily to about one-third. It was, however, supplemented by 
extra-budgetary receipts (special revenue). ‘These receipts consisted, 
firstly, of the surplus of the unemployment insurance scheme ; the 
contributions continued, but there was little expenditure from the 
fund. Secondly, there was the war-time contribution from the local 
authorities and states (Lander). On the plea that much of the 
expenditure of local authorities on road work, building, etc., tends to 
disappear in war-time, the Central Government, on the outbreak 
of war, appropriated a considerable part of what had been local 
revenue. ‘Thirdly, the extra-budgetary receipts contained the ‘Pro- 
tectorate’s Contribution, —a levy imposed on Czechoslovakia. 


* Some of the occupation costs were not spent by the Germans, but were used to 
run up balances with the central banks of occupied countries to control their financial 
system. ‘This applied specially to France. 


~~ 
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Even if extra-budgetary receipts are added to ordinary revenue 
it will be seen that, just as in the war of 1914-18, the proportion 
which had to be covered by borrowing increased steadily. The 
famous ‘fifty-fifty rule’ proclaimed at the beginning of the war 
(that is, the policy of covering one-half of war expenditure by revenue) 
could not be-adhered to in the course of the war. In that respect 
German war finance is decidedly inflationary, and is much more 
so than British war finance. A further inflationary feature, namely, 
the shift from long-term borrowing to short-term borrowing, will 
be discussed below. At the same time there is an enormous effort 
to control the results of inflationary war finance by tight physical 
controls backed up by heavy penalties for offenders and by strict 
control of prices and wages. This leads, however, to much evasion 
and black markets. In fact, the inflationary nature of war finance 
may be said to reflect reliance on the direct controls rather than on 
the remote controls of taxation. 


Changes in Taxation 


The changes in ordinary revenue which have been found necessary 
during the war have been comparatively small. ‘The government has 
relied mainly on the natural buoyancy of revenue, with increasing 
national income, together with such extraordinary revenue as the 
contribution from local authorities, the contribution from the Czech 
Protectorate, and the occupation costs from occupied countries. The 
only changes made on the outbreak of war were a 50 per cent. increase 
in all income tax payments, a 50 per cent. increase in the indirect 
tax on beer and tobacco, and the re-introduction of the tax on 
sparkling wine, which had been abolished some time before the war. 
This is not to say that the war has not brought about important 
shifts in the revenue system. Generally speaking, the restriction 
on consumption and on imports for non-government use has 
greatly reduced the relative importance of indirect taxes and customs 
receipts in the fiscal system, and the importance of direct taxation, 
especially income tax, has been correspondingly enhanced. For 
example, during 1941, revenue from customs and excise was 8 per 
cent. less than in 1940. 

The most important problem has been the question of taxation 
of profits in war-time. The history of profits taxation since the war, 
in Germany, is a confused and troubled one. The first step was 
the 50 per cent. increase in the rates of corporation tax, which was 
in line with the general increase in the taxation of personal incomes. 
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Otherwise there was no specific attempt at any taxation of war 
profits or excess profits. ‘The assumption was that the strict price 
control of consumption goods exercised by a special Price Com- 
missioner, on the one hand, and the fixing of cost prices on the 
basis of detailed cost accounting for government contracts, on the 
other hand, would, together with the general prohibition of ‘pro- 
fiteering’ contained in the War Economy Decree of 1 September 
1939, prevent any excess profits. It soon became apparent, however, . 
that price control and cost prices were not sufficient to prevent the 
growth of excessive profits. The situation was at first dealt with 
by more rigorous price control and by a statutory obligation on firms 
to lower their prices voluntarily whenever their profits or a reduction 
in cost enabled them to do so. Any failure to do this was treated as 
a punishable offence. ‘The Price Commissioner enforced a number 
of reductions in price, and specially favoured firms often had to pay 
over part of their higher profits, this levy to be redistributed as a 
subsidy to their high-cost colleagues. In this way, prices could be 
reduced to the level of the average producer rather than those of the 
marginal high-cost producer. But it soon became clear that a 
more specific taxation of excess profits could not be avoided. The 
first step towards this was a system administered by the Price Com- 
missioner, whereby levies without any fixed schedule were imposed 
on firms. ‘This was subsequently replaced by a full excess profits tax 
which is, however, milder than its British equivalent. Excess profits 
which do not exceed the pre-war standard by one-fifth (originally 
one-half) are exempted from tax, the rate of taxation for the excess 
profits is only 75 per cent. to go per cent., and not 100 per cent. as in 
Britain, and the standard year of 1938 is more favourable to German 
firms which made high profits out of big government contracts in 
that year. Also, they may freely substitute alternative standards 
wherever these are more favourable. Finally, and most important 
of all, all firms supplying government contracts at fixed prices, and 
who do not enjoy any special price concession as compared with 
other firms, are entirely exempt from the excess profits tax. Thus, 
on the whole, even the new profits taxation can hardly be said to 
be very harsh and revolutionary. ‘The balance sheets of companies 
give evidence of this by showing continued high profits. 


National Debt 


It will have been noticed from the table on p. 461 that the increase 
in the national debt was not only rapid but also progressive. It 
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was progressive both in the absolute sense that the addition to the 
national debt increased year by year, and also in the sense that 
an increased proportion of total expenditure had to be borrowed. 
It might indeed seem from the table that the acceleration in the 
growth of the national debt had spent its main force by 1943. ‘The 
1942-43 figure was not very much bigger than the 1941-42 figure. 
Such a conclusion, however, would be fallacious. The com- 
paratively small increase in the national debt in 1942-43 was due 
to special and temporary measures which were designed deliberately 
to call a temporary halt to this acceleration. ‘The two most im- 
portant measures of this kind were the composition of the mortgage 
tax and the stopping of progress payments. ‘The mortgage tax 
brought in about 800 million marks yearly, and was imposed on 
house owners who had benefited from the inflation in that they had 
been able to repay the mortgages on their houses with valueless 
money. House owners were compelled to compound the payment 
of this mortgage revaluation tax by a final capital payment of 
8,000 million marks, or ten times the annual amount. ‘The amount 
- required for these payments had in many cases to be borrowed from 
the banks. ‘Thus, the Central Government secured, at the sacrifice 
of future revenue, 7,200 million marks; and what would otherwise 
have been an increase in the national debt figured as a private debt 
of the house owners to the banks. This measure is reminiscent 
of some aspects of German war finance in 1914-18, when the banks 
lent money to people to subscribe to war loans. Such a measure of 
anticipating future revenue can, of course, not be repeated, and 
the slowing down of the increase in the national debt achieved in 
this way is largely spurious. 

The second measure which made the 1942-43 increase in the 
national debt lower than it otherwise would have been, was the 
change in the finance of supply. The system of progress payments, 
that is, payments made to firms for government contracts in hand 
before their final delivery, was stopped. Government work in hand 
had to be financed by the firms themselves from their own means or 
through loans from banks. ‘This was another non-recurrent measure. 
It has been reckoned that another 5 milliard marks, which otherwise 
would have been shown as an increase in the national debt, were 
saved. ‘These two measures show the psychological importance 
attached to slowing down the increase in the national debt, even 
though this slowing down might be apparent rather than real, and 
even though it might simply result in the substitution of private debt 
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for government debt. Subsidiary purposes of these measures were 
to calm down the anxiety of the banks at the increasing proportion 
of their means invested in government securities, by substituting 
private debtors for government debt. It was also hoped in this 
way to drain the liquid means of house owners and, especially, of 
firms, and thus to reduce some of the enormous burden of excess 
purchasing power with its strain on the various controls. ‘The force 
of these temporary measures was spent by 1943, and the later figures 
for the increase in the national debt show a very considerable further 
acceleration in the rate of growth. 

Apart from the total increase in the yearly additions to a national 
debt, there was another shift within the national debt from long-term 
or ‘consolidated’ debt to short-term or ‘floating’ debt. ‘The share 
of the consolidated part fell from 47-8 per cent. in 1940 to 43°7 
per cent. in 1941, 40-9 per cent. in 1942, and 37-7 per cent. in the 
first quarter of 1943. ‘The increase in the floating debt in 1942 
was more than twice the increase in 1940. ‘This shift to short-term 
borrowing, especially by treasury bills, added, of course, to the worry 
with which the increase in the debt was being noted. ‘The important 
feature of German borrowing during the war has been the continu- 
ation of the system of ‘silent finance.’ ‘The state refrained from 
offering war loans directly to the general public and from asking 
for public subscriptions. Practically the whole of the increase in 
the national debt was taken up by the banking system, the insurance 
companies, and large-scale corporations. It is reckoned that of 
the total increase in national debt between 1939 and 1943, less than 
20 per cent. was held by private individuals. ‘The state confined 
itself to a general encouragement of savings which included, in 
1943, the granting of important income-tax concessions to persons 
who committed themselves regularly to save a fixed proportion of 
their income by direct deduction from their earnings and who had 
_ their savings blocked for the duration of the war. In spite of valuable 
income-tax concessions the response to this scheme of ‘iron savings’ 
was very poor, and indicates the unwillingness of people to tie their 
savings down in the face of a potential and apprehended inflationary 
situation, especially after the war. 


Monetary Circulation 


The note circulation in Germany has shown continued and rapid 
increase, which has been more rapid than in Britain. Moreover, 
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after a temporary slowing-down in the rate of increase during 1941- 
1942, there was a renewed tendency toward acceleration. ‘This is 
shown in the following table : 


Monetary Circulation in Germany, 1938-42, in Million Marks 








Increase in Total Circulation | 








End of Total Circulation Notes Coins over the previous year 
per cent. 
1938 10,388 8,604 1,784 — 
1939 14,502 125755) ) 27 Ag 39°6 
1940 16,770 £55235 1 1,035. [5 15°6 
| 1941 22,313 20,577 1,736 33°1 
| 1942 27,373 25,639 | 1,704 22°7 








Source: League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 1938-42 (Geneva, 
1938-42). 


The total note circulation in Germany from July 1939 to June 
1942 increased by 133 per cent., while the corresponding percentage 
for the United Kingdom was only 56 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that the area of circulation of German currency 
had increased by the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine, some Belgian 
districts, districts in western Poland, and parts of Jugoslavia; but 
this cannot explain the full difference. The rapid increase in note 
circulation, especially taken together with the very small increase in 
the official price indices (which advanced by only about 10 per cent. 
between 1939 and 1943), is evidence of widespread hoarding of notes, 
or of the existence of black markets on which cash transactions take 
place, or of the fact that the official price indices fail to give an 
accurate idea of the true course of prices. After 1943 the increase 
in circulation even speeded up; this was largely due to widespread 
air raids and evacuation, which involved the holding of extra cash 
by individuals, banks, and government departments. The increase 
in bank deposits was at a slightly lower rate than the increase in 
money. ‘The deposits of the five big Berlin banks just about doubled 
from the end of 1938 to the end of 1941. The increase of £272 
million during 1942 was less than that during 1941 (£314 million). 
But call-deposits in the five big banks increased by 16 per cent., 
while long-term deposits increased by 4 per cent. only. This 
indicates the precarious nature of the high state of liquidity. The 
advances of four great Berlin banks were as follows: end of 1939, 
£318 million; end of 1940, £289 million; end of 1941, £314 
million; end of 1942, £383 million. It will be seen that the 
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downward trend of the early war years had been reversed, and the 
figure in 1943 was well above the pre-war level. ‘This was largely 
due to changes in the finance of supply and the stopping of progress 
payments. ‘This forced firms to make more use of bank overdrafts. 

Government securities constituted two-thirds of the total assets 
of the banks in 1943 as compared with 28 per cent. in 1939. Includ- 
ing treasury bills the percentage is about 75 per cent. ‘The banks 
thus practically became holders of the government debt, and their 
normal banking business became almost a sideline. ‘The banks 
showed a marked preference to hold short-term government paper 
rather than long-term loans. ‘The government apparently relied on 
the squeeze of low rates of interest to induce the banks to move 
from short-term paper into long-term government paper. It is 
noteworthy that the bigger banks seemed in a better position to 
resist this squeeze than the smaller banks. It is much noted that 
in the later months of 1943 the smaller banks tended to invest about 
one-third of their increase in deposits in long-term government 
securities while in the case of the Big Five this proportion was only 
one-sixth. 
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Chapter X 


MERCANTILE MARINE 


Historical Background: State of the Mercantile Marine, 1939: Shipping 
Services, 1939: Shipping Traffic, 1937: War-time Conditions, 1939-43: Note 
on German Ship Classification and Ship Measurement: Bibliographical Note. 


The mercantile marine of Germany grew mainly during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Unlike that of Norway, it did not 
develop a competitive role in the international carrying trade, for 
there was not the same need to balance a heavy excess of imports 
over exports by exporting shipping services. Germany’s profits 
lay rather in the transit trade which her railways carried to the land 
frontiers of central Europe, and in the services which her banks 
rendered to surrounding countries. During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century the use of steam was not nearly so extensive as 
in Britain, but it was hastened in the last quarter of the century 
by the political unification of Germany, particularly by the 
incorporation of Bremen and Hamburg in the imperial customs 
system in the eighties, and by the rapid industrialization of the 
country. ‘The merchant fleet grew in response to the need for 
shipping to serve the growing industries, and to maintain the 
colonial empire which Germany acquired towards the end of the 
century. 

The war of 1914-18 ended this phase of development abruptly. 
After the war Germany sought to reconstitute her merchant fleet 
and to develop her commercial and political contacts afresh. While 
the merchant fleet was developed once again to carry the trade of 
Germany itself, considerable efforts were also made to capture some 
of the seaborne trade of other countries. ‘The growth of the 
mercantile marine to fifth place among the national fleets of the 
world in 1939 was remarkable in view of the fact that the peace 
terms at the end of the war of 1914-18 left Germany practically 
without a deep-sea mercantile marine. ‘The shipbuilding industry 
of Germany, which was a necessary factor in this development, 
had the largest output in the world in 1938 after that of Britain 


(see pp. 301~2). 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Growth of the Mercantile Marine to 1914 


‘The change-over from sail to steam in German merchant vessels 
began after 1855. At about this time began also the great steamship 
rivalry between Bremen and Hamburg, a rivalry which was to result 
in the formation of the backbone of the German merchant fleet. 
The sailing vessels of the two ports had been gradually developing 
overseas trafhic, especially to the Americas, and the time was ripe 
for the consolidation of this traffic by faster and more regular steam- 
driven vessels. German trade on the high seas was steadily being 
taken over by German ships, and in spite of the quickening of Baltic 
trade, the larger development of ocean trade concentrated shipping 
trafic more and more in the two North Sea ports. ‘The history of the 
rivalry between these two ports forms an integral part of the history 
of the mercantile marine up to 1914 and indeed to the present day. 

During the 1840’s considerable feeling was aroused in Germany 
by the necessity for sending her mails to America via England, since 
the latter was the only country able to forward mail by fast steamer. 
In 1847 the merchants of Bremen financed the opening of a steamship 
service run by an American line from their port to America, and 
thus entered the transatlantic steamship trafic. ‘This was directly 
responsible for the formation of the Norddeutscher Lloyd (N.D.L.) 
line ten years later. During this period Bremen came to the front 
among Germany’s ports, and its passenger trafic more than doubled 
in the next decade, for although the navigation of the river to Bremen 
was difficult, Bremerhaven had become adequately equipped for 
handling overseas steamer traffic. ‘The vessels sailing from Bremen 
to North America were, however, incapable of dealing with the 
rapidly increasing emigrant traffic, and in 1857 the N.D.L. was 
formed, without government aid, by the fusion of four existing 
concerns. The first direct line was to England ; in 1858 the company 
entered the transatlantic service. It used steamers built in Britain, 
the first two being built on Clydeside. 

The company’s great Hamburg rival, the Hamburg-Amertka line, 
had already been founded in 1847, when it started a Hamburg- 
Cuxhaven-Southampton-New York service with sailing vessels. Its 
first steamer was built on the Clyde in 1856, and it disposed of its 
last sailing vessel in 1860. In 1857 it. absorbed another Hamburg 
firm, and was able to run services to Central and South America and 
later to the Far East. During the sixties, after Hamburg-Amerika 
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and N.D.L. had come to an agreement on sailing dates and rates, 
Germany became firmly established on the North Atlantic route, 
although the chief passenger traffic was of the emigrant class. In 
1870, however, Germany possessed only some 82,000 tons of steamers, 
which was only half the tonnage possessed by France and under one-- 
tenth of that owned by Britain. 

Most of the remaining important lines in Germany were founded 
between 1870 and 1890, and although some started with tramp 
steamers, most of them concentrated on regular services to all parts 
of the world, including South America, the Mediterranean, India, 
the Far East and, when the colonies had been established, round 
Africa. Despite agreements, the rivalry between Hamburg and 
Bremen continued, and each strove to outpace the other on the 
North Atlantic; their fleets grew especially after the incorporation 
of Hamburg and Bremen in the imperial customs system in the 
eighties. ‘The N.D.L. line entered the Atlantic express service with 
Clyde-built vessels and gained prominence in the saloon passenger 
trafic. ‘The company established a line to New Orleans and South 
_ America in 1887. German shipyards had little experience of building 
express vessels, but N.D.L. had to order vessels in German yards 
during the nineties in order to take advantage of the imperial mail 
subsidy scheme of Bismarck. ‘The Hamburg-Amerika line rapidly 
improved its fleet in the nineties and expanded much more than 
N.D.L.; by this time it had absorbed more Hamburg competitors. 
It entered the express service on the Atlantic and competed in the 
saloon passenger traffic ; until then it had been almost entirely con- 
cerned with steerage passengers, who were mostly emigrants. Though 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd captured the Atlantic blue riband in 1897 
with the Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse, a twin-screw vessel of 14,349 
tons gross built by the Vulcan yard at Stettin, the Hamburg-Amerika 
line captured the record in 1900 with the Stettin-built Deutschland 
(16,502 tons gross). 

Between 1880 and 1900 the merchant fleets of Hamburg and 
Bremen increased respectively from 99,000 to 746,000 tons, and 
from 59,000 to 375,000 tons. By 1909 the Hamburg-Amerika line 
had become the owners of the largest merchant fleet in existence. 
In 1908, when it had a fleet of 360 ships and ran over 50 regular 
services, it had been further augmented by the purchase of a British 
line running to the West Indies and had acquired a controlling 
interest in the Woermann line which ran to West Africa. Other 
prominent lines included the Hansa line of Bremen, which had a 
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large share of the trade to India, the Deutsche Ost-Afrika lines (which 
included the Woermann line), and the Rickmers line, a Hamburg 
shipping company trading to the Far East; this last firm was 
originally a shipbuilding concern, and it produced some of the 
finest sailing vessels built in German yards. 

In 1914 the merchant fleet of Germany totalled 2,090 ships of 
5,134,720 tons gross (vessels above 100 tons gross), representing 
11-3 per cent. of the world tonnage. It was, after that of Britain, 
the largest in the world; the corresponding British total was 8,587 
vessels of 18,892,089 tons gross (41-6 per cent. of the world total 
tonnage). ‘The competition of the efficient German lines, which 
worked in close association with each other and with the banks and 
the State Railways, which granted preferential rates to emigrants and 
others using German lines, was felt by British lines in all parts of the 
world. Great efforts were made to capture markets, and some 
60 per cent. of the total German tonnage was owned by ten lines 
which were members of a single association with a joint pool of 
tonnage upon which any one member might draw for the purposes 
of rate-wars. 


The Reconstruction of the Mercantile Marine, 1919-1939 


The ‘Treaty of Versailles provided that all German merchant ships 
of 1,600 tons gross and over were to be transferred to the Allies, 
as well as one-half of the tonnage of merchant ships between 1,000 
and 1,600 tons gross, and one-quarter of the steam trawlers and of 
the other fishing boats. Individual countries obtained tonnage in 
proportion to the losses they had suffered by enemy action. ‘This 
deprived Germany of nearly all her ocean shipping, and most of the 
big companies which depended on this type of shipping were left 
with practically no tonnage. ‘The short-sea and coastwise trading 
companies were obviously less affected, and most of the vessels in the 
mercantile marine in 1939 which dated from before the last war were 
small vessels owned by such companies. In 1920 the number of 
vessels of more than I00 tons gross was gor, with a combined gross 
tonnage of 419,438 (Fig. 96). 

A new and more efficient fleet was built to replace the one that 
had been lost, and the foundations of this were laid during the spate 
of building between 1920 and 1924 (Fig. 79). To a certain extent, 
the new vessels which were added to the fleet were able to compete 
successfully in world markets against old German ships sailing under 
the flags of the Allied countries. Germany was able to build more 
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vessels than would have otherwise been possible because, among the 
Allies, Britain especially waived its claim to the ships which Germany 
was to construct for the Allies under the reparations agreement. 
Britain took this measure in the interests of its own shipbuilding 
industry. According to the terms of the Peace Treaty, the Allies 
were to sell the tonnage allotted to them and credit the proceeds to 
Germany against her reparations commitments. Indeed, Germany 
was allowed to buy back some of her ships in this way, though these 
were mostly modern ships, or vessels which had been built speci- 
ally for the requirements of a particular company’s services. The 
German financial position was improved by the Allied public and 
private loans granted after the war. ‘These made possible, to some 
extent, the construction of new tonnage and the purchase of ships 
which had been handed over to the Allies. By 1924 the German 
merchant fleet had increased to 1,906 ships totalling 2,872,220 tons 
gross (ships over 100 tons gross). 

During this period the reconstruction of German lines began, and 
both Hamburg-Amertka and Norddeutscher Lloyd again built up large 
— fleets. For some time these companies had placed their experience 
and organization in the hands of United States firms which were 
formed to operate ex-German ships. The rehabilitation of the trade 
of German lines owed much to their enterprise and to the reputation 
they had won for service. By 1929 the Hamburg-Amerika line once 
again controlled the largest merchant fleet of any company in exist- 
ence. The-Norddeutscher Lloyd company, aided by a private British 
loan, was able to place the Bremen and Europa in service in the North 
Atlantic trade in 1928 and 1929, and the former regained the speed 
record in 1929. 

During the world trade depression from 1930 to 1934, German 
shipping suffered like that of other countries; on 1 April 1933, 28 
per cent. of the fleet, by gross tonnage, was laid up. But government 
aid saved the fleet from the decline experienced in, for example, 
Britain (Fig. 96). Although the gross tonnage of the fleet did 
decline, the fall was relatively small and in its later stages it was partly 
accounted for by the drastic renewal of the fleet under the Hitler 
regime; the scrapping of 324,445 tons gross (vessels over 100 tons 
gross) 1n 1933 compares strikingly with the annual average of under 
17,000 tons gross of vessels broken up between 1921 and 1932. In 
1934 a further 104,579 tons gross were scrapped. ‘The results of the 
new building programme began to materialize in 1935, and while 
the tonnage of shipping broken up fell again to about 15,000 tons 
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gross per annum (only 2,011 tons gross were broken up in 1938), the 
shipbuilding output showed a steady rise to 1938 (Fig. 97). 
The reconstitution of the German merchant fleet during the last 
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Fig. 96. ‘The development of the world’s five chief merchant fleets, 
1905-38 (ships over 100 tons gross) 


Based on data in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol iti, Statistical Tables 
(London). 


The German tonnage in 1919 was high because the terms of the Peace Treaty 
had not then been carried out. 

two decades was effected mainly with vessels built in German yards. 
Not only were new vessels built, but, particularly during the period 
1930-1939, a considerable number of the existing vessels were 
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modernized, chiefly by lengthening and by fitting new engines, but 
some were completely rebuilt. ‘The period also saw wide application 
to German ships of the latest advances in marine architecture and 
engineering, together with the extensive utilization of the most 
modern navigational equipment. In particular, Germany became 
one of the most important constructors and users of diesel propelling 
machinery ; the proportion of diesel-driven ships in the fleet increased 
from 17 per cent. in 1933 to 26 per cent. in 1939. Diesel engines and 
turbines were also used increasingly to supply current to an electric 
drive and to work steering gear and deck machinery. The famous 
Maverform bow and hull form have achieved considerable popularity 
on account of the estimated saving of 15 per cent. in material, and 
superior speeds in both calm and rough water. Considerable 
advances were made in the technique of electric welding as applied 
to the construction of ships. In 1939 many vessels were equipped 
with such navigational aids as radio direction-finding apparatus, 
gyro-compasses, and echo-sounding devices. 


State Aid to Shipping, 1919-1939 


As early as 1917, plans were formulated by the Reichstag for the 
provision, on the restoration of peace, of funds for shipbuilding. 
During the three years following the war, grants amounting to thirty 
milliard marks were made, in return for which shipowners agreed 
to have built, within ten years from the beginning of 1920, some 
I,500,000 tons gross of ships. In other words, the replacement of 
one-third of the tonnage owned by Germany in 1914 was planned; 
go per cent. of the tonnage was to be constructed in German yards. 
During 1921 and 1922 over one million tons gross of ships (excluding 
ships under 100 tons gross) were launched in Germany, and these 
vessels were mostly constructed with the aid of grants. Because of 
the depreciation of the paper mark, however, the companies had to 
raise extra capital in order to continue the work of reconstruction. 
Early in 1925 the government further provided for shipbuilding by 
means of a loan fund, from which loans might be made up to 50 per 
cent. of the cost of a vessel. ‘This fund became exhausted towards 
the end of 1926, and for the next six years new construction was aided 
by a fixed annual sum. Shipowners’ interest burdens were also 
lightened by various means for several years. 

The world economic depression, with its increased unemployment, 
caused the government to grant two kinds of aid to shipping in 1932. 
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A fund of twelve million marks was provided to finance loans to assist 
in the scrapping of vessels; the allowance to shipowners, which was 
free of interest, reached up to 30 marks per gross ton of scrapped 
vessels. ‘he government also extended its credit to the shipping 
companies or its guarantees to their obligations. It guaranteed 70 
million marks of the obligations of the large liner companies and 
seven million marks of those of the tramp-ship owners. ‘The German 
and Dutch banks refused to give further credit to the large companies 
until these guarantees had been provided, owing to the precarious 
financial position of the companies. In this way the government 
became one of the principal shareholders in the two leading companies, 
the Hamburg-Amerika and Norddeutscher Lloyd lines. 

When the National Socialists came to power in 1933 they were 
quick to take control of merchant shipping. ‘The government shares 
in the shipping companies were transferred back to private ownership, 
but rigid control was exercised over the merchant fleet by the intro- 
duction of Party members among the boards of the various lines. 
Subsidies were continued, and although the amount of the outlays 
of the government was not stated, the total must have been relatively 
large. In accordance with a policy adopted in 1934, a shipowner 
could receive a subsidy equal to 20 per cent. of the cost of a new vessel 
after government approval had been given. ‘The government also 
paid 4 per cent. interest for six years on the remaining cost of the 
vessel. ‘This was a loan which the shipowner was to repay out of 
profits from the operation of the vessel. Grants were also made on 
the basis of gross tonnage in service, and in the form of advances of 
wages and salaries to crews and personnel. 

Although the German government generally concealed the methods 
of allocation of subsidies, as well as the amounts involved, an official 
statement published in 1938 summarized the government policy then 
in force. ‘The principal grants, common to all owners, were those 
in respect of currency equalization and new construction. The 
currency grants were intended to compensate for a part of the loss 
to which German owners were subjected by spending in marks and 
earning in depreciated currencies, while the need for shipbuilding 
grants was justified on the grounds that costs for new construction 
were 35 per cent. higher in German than in foreign yards. Apart 
from these, the only service given special assistance was the North 
Atlantic service, which received financial support based on the 
accounts of the Norda concern, formed by the Hamburg-Amerika 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd lines jointly, for the purpose of operating 
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the service. ‘This assistance, like the currency equalization payments, 
was given as an outright and unconditional grant. 

In few spheres have the manifestations of post-war economic 
nationalism been so clearly demonstrated as in the German mercantile 
marine. Germany made strenuous efforts to provide herself with 
adequate national services and to minimize dependence upon foreign 
shipping. Subsidies for ship construction or purchase, and for their 
operation, formed a necessary part of this policy, and it is unlikely 
that such rehabilitation as took place in the German merchant fleet 
could have been possible without generous government assistance. 
A well-balanced mercantile marine, which served the particular 
needs of the foreign commerce of the country, was constituted, and 
it also provided the navy with efficient auxiliary vessels which could 
be used for defence and other purposes. The provision of vessels 
which were suitable for conversion to naval purposes was not within 
the means of the ordinary shipowner unless he had state backing. 
Furthermore, such government encouragement served to reduce 
unemployment in the shipbuilding and subsidiary industries. ‘There 
is little doubt, too, that state aid was an important factor in the 
restoration of mercantile prestige to Germany between 1919 and 


1939. 


STATE OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE, 1939 


World Rank in 1939 


In 1939 the mercantile marine of Germany ranked fifth among 
the world’s merchant fleets of steamers and motor ships over 100 tons 
gross, and it comprised 6-5 per cent. of the world tonnage, as com- 
pared with 26 per cent. for Britain. The growth of the merchant 
fleets of the principal maritime powers since 1905 is shown in Fig. 96, 
while the table on page 478 gives more detailed comparative 
statistics for Germany and other countries in 1939. It will be 
seen that Germany had the smallest tonnage per capita of the leading 
maritime nations. 


Classification 


In comparison with the proportions of motor vessels in the Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and Swedish merchant fleets, the proportion of 
motor vessels (26 per cent.) in the German fleet was not high, but 
it was similar to that of Great Britain. This percentage was, 
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Gross tons 

No. of Steamers | Motor vessels) per 1,000 

Country vessels | Gross tons | (gross tons) (gross tons) | inhabitants 
United Kingdom 6;722 | 17,891,134 | 13,294,286 ; 4,596,848 277 
U.S.A. (sea-going)| 2,345 | 8,909,892) 8,194,553 | 715,339 68 
Japan “~~. "|" 2,337 | <5;620,845 |) 4.100,902 | "1,520,903 78 
Norway 1,987 | 4,833,813] 1,824,289 | 3,009,524 1,655 
Germany 2,459 | 4,482,662} 3,306,778 | 1,175,884 66 
Italy 1,227 | 3,424,804| 2,709,020 715,784 79 
Netherlands 1,523 | 2,969,578| 1,619,233 | 1,350,345 340 
France . 1,231 | 2,933,933| 2,497,799 436,134 7° 
Greece . 607 1,780,666| 1,761,314 19,352 25a 
Sweden 1,230 11 1,577,120 839,626 737,494 250 
U.S.S.R. 699 1,305,959 960,261 345,698 8 
Denmark 705 L,I74,044) 561,234 613,710 310 














Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol. iii, Statistical Tables (London, 
1939). ‘The 1938 population estimates used to calculate the final column were 
derived from the Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, p. 18 
(Geneva, 1939). 


however, increasing. Although Germany had the fifth largest fleet 
of motor vessels in the world, her fleet of steamers was the fourth 
largest. 

In 1939 Germany had 44 vessels over 10,000 tons gross, with a 
combined gross tonnage of 784,067, representing 17-5 per cent. of the 
fleet. ‘The largest vessel was the Bremen (51,731 tons gross) of the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. Some 63 per cent. of the fleet (2,833,722 tons 
gross) consisted of ships between 2,000 and 10,000 tons gross, while 
the largest size category was that of vessels between 6,000 and 8,000 
tons gross which comprised 126 vessels of 883,423 tons gross or 20 
per cent. of the fleet; 175 vessels totalling 878,505 tons gross were 
between 4,000 and 6,000 tons gross, and 1,318 vessels, totalling 
297,742 tons gross, were between 100 and 500 tons gross. 

According to the statistics published by the classification society 
Germanischer Lloyd, the number of ships carrying more than 12 
passengers, and which had been issued with safety certificates, was 
149, of which 50 were motor ships. ‘The same society listed 303 
vessels with average speeds, fully laden, of 12 knots or over. ‘These 
ships formed over 35 per cent. of the tonnage of the fleet; 118 of the 
vessels were motor ships which therefore, in proportion to their 
number, formed a higher percentage of the fast vessels than did 
steamships. ‘The fastest steamers were the Bremen and the Europa 
with average loaded speeds of 26} knots, and the fastest motor vessels 
were the state-owned Preussen (2,529 tons gross) and Hansestadt 
Danzig (2,431 tons gross), of 20 knots each. 





Plate 69. The Norddeutscher Lloyd liner Bremen (51,731 tons gross) 


The Bremen was built and engined by Deschimag at their Weser yard and was 
completed in 1929. Twelve steam turbines are geared to quadruple screws and 
give a loaded speed of 26: knots, but the ship won the Atlantic speed record from 
the Mauretania at average speeds of 27.9 and 27.83 knots. 





Plate 70. ‘The motor vessel Hansestadt Danzig (2,431 tons gross) at Pillau (East 
Prussia) 


This 20-knot vessel, one of the two fastest German motor ships, was operated 
in the Seedienst Ostpreussen (see p. 483). It was built in 1926 at the Stettiner 
Maschinenbau A.-G. ‘ Vulcan’ yard. 
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Plate 71. The motor vessel Patria (16,595 tons gross; 17 knots) 


Diesel-electric engines are fitted in this Hamburg-Amerika liner, completed in 1938 
by Deutsche Werft at Hamburg. It operated an express service to Valparaiso. 


Plate 72. The steam ship Ubena (9,523 tons gross) 
Built by Blohm und Voss of Hamburg in 1928, this Deutsche-Ost Afrika liner is 
typical of the ships in the fleet. It ran to West, South, and East Africa. 























































































































































































































Plate 73. The motor tanker Brake (9,925 tons gross; 12% knots) 
Built by Bremer Vulkan, Vegesack, in 1937, and fitted with M.A.N. engines. 
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Tanker Fleet 


Germany possessed in 1939 a fleet of 37 oil tankers of over 1,000 
tons gross. ‘This fleet, which totalled 256,093 tons gross, gave 
Germany ninth place among national tanker fleets. The tankers 
represented 5-7 per cent. of the total tonnage of the merchant fleet 
as compared with 4 per cent. in 1933. ‘I[‘wenty-one of the vessels 
were motor ships totalling 128,055 tons gross. The tankers ranged 
in size from 1,118 to 21,846 tons gross. ‘The largest vessel, the 
Unitas, was the largest cargo vessel in the world, and was a whale oil 
refinery. The largest tanker proper was of 10,711 tons gross, and in 
all, seven vessels were over 10,000 tons gross, including four motor 
vessels, and fifteen were between 6,000 and 10,000 tons gross. 
Twenty-four of the ships were built in Germany, and of these, 16 
were motor tankers; 6 were built in the United Kingdom, 3 at Danzig, 
and the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden each built one tanker. 
Eleven tankers, including 10 German-built vessels, were less than 
five years old. The largest single tanker owner was 7. T. Essberger, 
who owned 12 ships with a total gross tonnage of 68,068. The 
~ vessels were mainly engaged, as were most German tankers, in con- 
veying mineral oil from United States Gulf ports, Mexico, and the 
Dutch West Indies. The remaining vessels were divided among a 
number of small companies, one of which was a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New fFersey, which owned 4 tankers of 
40,037 tons gross, besides a number of tank barges of under 100 tons 
gross. 

The German fleet of whale oil refinery ships, which in 1939 
numbered five ships of 70,278 tons gross, may be treated separately, 
although four of them are classed as oil tankers and are included in 
the totals for thetanker fleet. In order to make herself as self-sufficient 
as possible in fats, and to supply as much of her whale oil require- 
ments as possible, Germany made considerable efforts after 1936 
to build up a whaling fleet, which, besides the refineries, consisted 
in 1939 of several fast modern whale catchers of under 500 tons gross. 
Between half a dozen and a dozen of these vessels were attached 
to each of the parent refinery ships which began their operations 
in the Antarctic in the 1936-37 season. In the spring of 1937 
the fleet consisted of one factory ship and its catchers, while two 
vessels with their complement of whale catchers were chartered 
pending the construction or purchase of additional vessels. Com- 
plete crews of Norwegian whalers were hired to man the whaling 
fleet, and even in 1939 a whaling outfit flying the Norwegian flag 
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was still controlled by a German firm. ‘Two vessels were built 
in Germany in 1937, one was purchased in 1937, and the other in 
1938. 

Apart from these vessels, two ships totalling 13,088 tons gross 
were equipped to carry vegetable or other oil in deep tanks, one vessel 
being owned by 7. 7. Essberger. ‘This small total is partly accounted 
for by the fact that most of Germany’s vegetable oil requirements 
were met by oil-seeds such as soya beans, linseed, and peanuts, which 
were imported dry; they were largely return freight on German cargo 
vessels from the Far East, especially China, from Argentina, and 
South and West Africa, and they helped to make the export of 
industrial goods pay. 


Refrigerated Vessels 


In 1939 the merchant fleet contained 110 vessels with refrigerated 
cargo capacity, which ranged from 280 to 226,000 cu. ft. in individual 
ships. ‘The vessels were owned by eighteen companies. Details of 
the fleets of the most important of these are given in the table on 


page 481. 


The Age of the Merchant Fleet in 1939 


The percentage of vessels under five years of age in the merchant 
fleet increased from Io per cent. in 1933 to just under 20 per cent. 
in 1939. ‘The modernization of the fleet effected during this period 
resulted in the proportion of vessels over twenty-five years of age being 
maintained at 14 per cent. The details of the different age categories 
of the merchant fleet of Germany compared with those of other 
countries are shown in the following table: 


Age Group Percentages of Merchant Fleets in 1939 






































Total gross | Percentage of total tonnage in each age group 
tonnage - | 
Country (thousands) | Under 5 5~—10 | 10-15 | 15-20 | 20-25 | Over 25 
Germany . ; 4,483 19°9 S39 | 220: | 32°5 52 £4: 4 
Netherlands . 2,970 22°54 | 44°90 | 13°99 1 25'S 9°4 8:8 
Norway . F 4,834 24-67 Ui 2Ow | USA NT Ee7 9°8 10°8 
Sweden. : L577 15°0 0:0, | S25, ), 2os 9°3 S168 
Denmark . ; 1,175 16°77 | 16°38 | 17°2 | 24°27) Bove | 14°3 
United Kingdom 17,891 201 10°56!) 24¢7 J 2a Nate 0 [ie Ory 























Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol. iii, Statistical Tables (London, 
1939). 
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Total Vessel with 
refrigerated largest 
No.of | capacity, capacity, Notes on services, 
Company vessels | 1,000 cu. ft. | eu. ft. cargoes, etc. 
Hamburg-Amerika 21 1,222 Tacoma Mostly used on ser- 
Lime (8,268 tons} vices to the west 
gross)— coasts of N. and 
101,741 S. America; also 
to Plate and Aus- 
tralian ports. Ten | 
were motor ves- 
sels 
Hamburg - Siidamer- 12 1,450 Vigo Trading entirely to 
ikanische Dampf- (7,358 tons| Plate ports—meat | 
schifffahrts-Gesell- gross )}— cargoes,etc. Three 
schaft | 226,014 were motorvessels | 
F. Laeisz (including 6 1,001 Pomona Fruit carriers trad- 
Afrikanische Frucht (3,457 tons ing to the west 
Co. A.-G.) gross)— coast of Africa. 
202,712 All were modern 
motor vessels of 
14-16 knots, built 
in Germany. 
Norddeutscher 20 1,102 Ulm Various _ services, 
Lloyd (3,071 tons| mostly to the Far 
gross)— East and the west 
136,491 coastsoftheAmer- 
icas. Eleven motor | 
vessels, including 
the Ulm which is 
a fruit carrier. 
Union Handel 6 1,018 | Wesermiinde | ‘Transport of bana- 
und Schifffahrts (5,356 tons; nas fromthe West 
G.m.b.H. gross )— Indies. Four of 
184,943 the ships were 
former Elders ©& 
Fyffes vessels, 
built in the United 
| Kingdom. 














By far the larger part of Germany’s merchant fleet was built after 
the war of 1914-18, and the figure of 32:5 per cent. of vessels between 
15-20 years of age, which is higher than that of most other countries, 
reflects the high output of German shipyards between 1920 and 1934 
(Fig. 97). ‘There was a fairly high output between 1925 and 1930, 
but the low production of the depression years accounts for the small 
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percentage of vessels between 5 and ro years of age. ‘This is ex- 
ceeded by a considerable margin in the case of Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. Over one-half of the vessels under 
five years of age and over 1,000 tons gross were motor vessels, and 
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Fig. 97. Age and country of building of German merchant ships 
(over 1,000 tons gross) in 1939 


Based on data from official sources. 


Each square represents one ship and two columns are given to each year. Every 
ship (over 1,000 tons gross) in the German merchant fleet in 1939 has been plotted 
according to the year and country of building. The open squares represent steam 
ships and black squares represent motor ships. The high output of German 
shipyards in 1922 was still very clearly shown in the composition of the mercantile 
marine of 1939. 


similarly over half the motor vessels over 1,000 tons gross were built 


in the period 1935-1939. 


Country of Building 

Over 80 per cent. of the German merchant fleet in 1939 was built 
in German shipyards, for the reconstruction which followed the 
Peace Treaty in 1919 was undertaken almost exclusively in Germany 
with the aid of subsidies. The fleets of many companies were entirely 
German-built ; most of the foreign-built ships dated from before 1920. 
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More than half of the foreign-built vessels, or about 10 per cent. of 
the total German fleet, were built in British yards, while small 
numbers were built in the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
and Danzig. Several of the foreign-built vessels which dated from 
after 1920 represented special orders placed in yards abroad, in order 
to augment the German output; some of the vessels were special 
types. Otherwise, except in the case of Danzig-built ships, the 
remaining ships were purchased from foreign owners. It was 
natural, however, that the purchase of ships or the placing of orders 
abroad were limited in order to prevent the export of currency. 

Nearly all the motor vessels in the German mercantile marine have 
been built in German shipyards, where also the extensive moderniza- 
tion of existing vessels, including the refitting of vessels with diesel 
engines and the lengthening of hulls and the fitting of new bows, 
was carried out almost entirely. 


State-owned Vessels 


The government department responsible for the mercantile marine 
is the Ministry of Transport (Reichsverkehrsministertum). In 1939 
the state owned 169 mechanically propelled vessels besides a number of 
others which were not power-driven. Only twenty-one of these ships 
were, however, over 500 tons gross, their combined tonnage being 
34,600 tons gross. Four of the vessels were train ferries of the 
German State Railways, and these were all built before 1926; they 
ranged in size between 1,547 and 3,133 tons gross. ‘wo were operated 
on each of the ferry routes from Warnemiinde to Gedser in Denmark, 
and from Sassnitz to Tralleborg in Sweden. ‘They ran in conjunction 
with one Danish ferry on the former route and two Swedish ferries 
on the latter route. ‘Three vessels of the Reichsverkehrsministerium, 
totalling 10,464 tons gross, were operated by three companies, 
including the Hamburg-Amerika and Norddeutscher Lloyd lines in 
the Seedienst Ostpreussen 4 along the Baltic coast ; all the vessels were 
built after 1926 and included two 20-knot motor vessels, the fastest 
in the German merchant fleet. They sailed between Kiel, ‘Trave- 
miinde, Warnemiinde, Binz, Swinemiinde and Zoppot (for Danzig), 
Pillau (for Kénigsberg) and Memel. At the last two ports, the service 
connected with the inland services on the Frisches Haff and Kurisches 

1 The passenger service along the Baltic coast was to some extent artificially 
fostered for political reasons. The Germans desired that traffic between the main 
part of the Reich and East Prussia should avoid the Polish corridor, and so used 


a route over which the Poles could exercise no control. 
GH (Germany) 32 
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Haff respectively. The Kapitdn Hilgendorf (1,471 tons gross), a 
wooden vessel with auxiliary petrol motors, was a training ship based 
on Hamburg. ‘The remaining vessels were engaged on many tasks 
and were stationed at various ports. ‘They included dredgers and 
tugs of several types, police and customs vessels, two fisheries pro- 
tection vessels, twelve pilot vessels, most of which were stationed at 
Cuxhaven, and seven ice-breakers; the most powerful of the ice- 
breakers was a twin-screw motor vessel of 1,100 h.p. which was based 
on Pillau. ‘The Wasserstrassendirektion operated some of the light- 
vessels and dredgers, including three suction dredgers over 500 tons 
gross. 

‘The German Labour Front (Kraft durch Freude movement) owned 
five vessels totalling 89,104 tons gross, which were utilized in the 
provision of facilities for German workers to visit foreign countries at 
low cost. Three vessels of 36,332 tons gross were operated by Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, while the remaining two vessels, of 25,484 and 
27,288 tons gross respectively, were specially built for the K.d.F. 
movement in 1938, and they were managed by the Hamburg-Stid- 
amerikanische Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft andthe Hamburg-Amertka 
line. Although both vessels had diesel machinery, the larger ship 
was propelled by means of alternating-current, a recent development 
in ship propulsion but one which 1s highly efficient. 


SHIPPING SERVICES, 1939 
General Features 


In 1939, German lines operated on most of the important shipping 
lanes of the world, but individual services showed considerable 
variety of character. Relatively few German cargo vessels engaged 
in the international tramp trade, and those that did were steadily 
being replaced by cargo liners on established routes. 

The areas served by individual lines varied considerably in extent. 
The great Hamburg-Amerika and Norddeutscher Lloyd combines had 
world-wide services, but others concentrated on special areas such 
as the West Indies, the east coast of South America, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Far East, which were provided with frequent sailings. 
German shipping services cannot be understood without reference 
to German economic policy; they owed much of their success to the 
rigid control and direction exercised by the state, which granted 
ample subsidies for their operation. As much as possible of Ger- 
many’s sea-borne trade was carried by German ships from German 
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ports, and for such cargoes special rebates were offered by the German 
State Railways and other concerns. By astute propaganda and offers 
of preferential freight rates, central European countries were en- 
couraged to ship by German lines. Germany also made considerable 
efforts to capture the sea-borne trade of other maritime countries, 
such as Belgium and Holland; the German flag was prominent in the 
ports of both these countries, but some of this trade originated in the 
German hinterland of these ports. The success of the vessels was 
due partly to the operation subsidies granted by the government; 
they were able to call at continental ports to pick up small cargoes 
which British and other lines found unprofitable. German lines thus 
became popular with traders who were unable to offer large cargoes. 

German lines had a considerable share of the overseas and local 
trades of the West Indies and South America, where Germany had 
large commercial interests and much political influence. Special 
coastwise services were operated, and even vessels which did not 
carry passengers to and from Europe engaged in the coastwise 
passenger trade of the West Indies. There was similar activity in 
‘the West, South, and East Africa trades as well as in the Far East; 
in all these areas the interest was probably political as well as com- 
mercial. Germany retained a considerable share of the trade of her 
former colonies, and attempts were made to improve it. Competition 
was particularly keen in the passenger traffic to South Africa and 
the Far East, and German lines gained some of the traffic by skilful 
manipulation of exchange rates, which led to undercutting of the 
agreed fares of the International Passenger Conference. For all 
these services a number of fast modern vessels were specially built 
in the thirties. Another interesting service developed in recent 
years was that from the River Plate ports across the South Atlantic 
to South African ports, where connections with a Dutch line run- 
ning to the East Indies were arranged. 

The larger part of the mercantile marine was engaged in the 
operation of overseas cargo and passenger liner services, although 
services were run to Baltic, Scandinavian, and Mediterranean ports. 
German overseas services ran almost exclusively from Bremen- 
Bremerhaven and Hamburg, and a high proportion of them called 
at Rotterdam and Antwerp, and at French and English Channel ports. 

Most German services were closely co-ordinated as joint opera- 
tions, the best example being those of Norddeutscher Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-Amerika line. Some idea of the German services to various 
parts of the world may be obtained from the details of services from 
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Hamburg, since Hamburg and Bremen had by far the largest number 
of shipowners and the largest fleets, and many lines starting from 
either Hamburg or Bremen called at the other port. In 1938 twenty- 
five lines ran from Hamburg to other German ports, while twenty- 
eight independent German lines went to other European destinations ; 
there were in addition thirteen German lines, running to other 
European countries, which were joint services with foreign lines. 
Seventeen lines went to North and South America, thirteen to Africa, 
and six to Asia, including -U.S.5.R. Black Sea ports, Turkey, Syria, 
and Palestine. In addition, three German lines, operating joint 
services with foreign lines, ran to Asia and one ran to Australia. 
The greatest net tonnage (about 45 per cent.) of sailings was accounted 
for by the lines serving North and South America. Other European 
destinations, Asia, and other German destinations came next in 
order of importance. 

For convenience of description, the lines in operation in 1939 
may be divided into overseas services and short-sea and coastwise 
services; the latter include those services running to all European 
destinations and the Mediterranean. 


Overseas Services 


The great Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt A.-G. (H.A.P.A.G.) 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd combines dominated the German overseas 
shipping companies, although the extent to which their control 
extended over other companies decreased in recent years in accord- 
ance with a policy of decentralization. 

In 1939 the Hamburg-Amerika line had a fleet of 108 vessels, 
totalling 743,196 tons gross, and including 42 motor vessels of 
303,057 tons gross. Four of the steamers were turbo-electric vessels 
built in 1939, while five of the motor vessels were diesel-electric 
ships. All the vessels were built in Germany, except for one built 
in Denmark and one in Danzig. 

With very few exceptions, all the services of the company were 
run in conjunction with those of Norddeutscher Lloyd, with which 
they arranged alternate sailings. ‘The two companies entered into 
a pooling arrangement in 1938. ‘The main services were to North 
and South America, and carried passengers, mail, and cargo. ‘The 
more important transatlantic service, from Hamburg and Cux- 
haven to New York, called at Southampton and Cherbourg, and 
occasionally at Cobh and Galway; other services to the east coast 
of North America were those to Canadian ports and to United 
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States east coast and Gulf ports. ‘Two services were run to the 
West Indies and one to Mexico, one ran to the west coast of Central 
and North America, and two to the west coast of South America; 
one of the last-mentioned services went via the Panama Canal and 
the other via the Straits of Magellan. In addition, an express service 
was operated to the west coast of South America. Other services 
went to the Netherlands East Indies, to the Far East, and to Australia 
via the Cape, besides two which went from the Gulf of Mexico to 
New Zealand and the Far East via the Panama Canal. Most of these 
services were for passengers and cargo, but one service to the West 
Indies carried cargo only from and to European ports, but passengers 
were also carried between West Indian ports. Inter-coastal services 
in the West Indies also included one between Curacao and Maracaibo 
as well as Maracaibo lake ports. Cristobal (Panama) was an im- 
portant transhipment point for the main lines, for from here regular 
coastwise services were operated by the company’s vessels along the 
west coast of Central America and along the coasts of Colombia and 
Ecuador to Guayaquil. 

The Norddeutscher Lloyd (N.D.L.) line had a fleet of 76 vessels, 
totalling 572,376 tons gross, of which 28 were motor vessels of 
127,909 tons gross, including the Kommodore Johnsen (3,572 tons 
gross); this vessel was fitted with auxiliary diesel engines, and was 
used by the company for the training of its cadets. ‘The whole 
fleet was built in German yards, except for four vessels built at 
Danzig and one in the United Kingdom. Besides the express trans- 
atlantic service operated with the Bremen, Europa, and Columbus, 
the company also operated an express service to the Far East (to 
Singapore, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, and Kobe). Where the 
routes overlapped, the three German liners (Potsdam, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau) made faster voyages than either the corresponding British 
or Dutch vessels on Far Eastern routes. Like the Hamburg-Amertka 
line, N.D.L. had services to the west coasts of North and South 
America (via Panama and via Straits of Magellan) and to Australia 
via the Cape, besides an intermediate service to the Far East, and 
the service from the Plate and Rio de Janeiro to South Africa. ‘There 
were also services to the Canary Islands and to the north coast of 
Brazil. ‘The company also owned modern motor coasters, which 
traded on the Pacific coast between Cristobal and Guayaquil. 
Another line was that running from Hong-Kong to New Guinea, 
New Britain, and the Solomon Islands. 

The company operated four aircraft bases in the Atlantic for 
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Deutsche Lufthansa A.-G., their combined tonnage being 20,712 
tons gross. 

The Hamburg-Siidamertkanische Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft had 
a fleet of 51 vessels of 380,636 tons gross, including 14 motor vessels 
of 115,926 tons gross; except for thirteen vessels all the ships were 
built in Germany. ‘This company traded exclusively from Hamburg 
and Bremen to ports on the east coast of South America, with calls 
at Lisbon, and it owned the largest vessel, under any flag, sailing 
to this coast. 

The Deutsche Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft ‘Hansa’ was prob- 
ably the most important German cargo-passenger line. It had a 
German-built fleet of 44 vessels totalling 290,653 tons gross, and 
including 13 motor vessels of 102,218 tons gross. ‘They were almost 
all cargo vessels of between 6,000 and 8,000 tons gross, many being 
specially equipped for the handling of heavy cargoes, and most of 
them carried 12 passengers. ‘The chief services ran from Bremen 
and Hamburg to Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and east and west coast 
Indian ports and to Burma, while others went to east coast United 
States ports, and from there to South and East Africa. 

The Deutsche Ost-Afrika Linie and the associated Woermann- 
Line A.-G. together formed the German Africa Lines, which ran 
joint services from Hamburg and Bremen. ‘The fleet of the former 
consisted entirely of 11 steamers, of 75,572 tons gross, all of which 
were built in Germany. ‘The Woermann line had 12 German-built 
vessels of 81,602 tons gross, of which 2 were motor vessels totalling 
10,084 tons gross; it also controlled the Hamburg-Bremer Afrika 
Linie G.m.b.H., which had 5 steam-driven vessels of 22,169 tons 
gross. A fast service was operated to Cape ‘Town and Portuguese 
East African ports via Walvis Bay and Liideritz Bay in South-west 
Africa; the voyage of the express vessels to Cape ‘Town was one day 
longer than that of the fastest British liners on this route. In addi- 
tion there were two round-Africa services, one going via the east 
coast and the other via the west coast, while at least three lines, 
for which the Woermann line was mainly responsible, went to West 
African destinations, including British West Africa, French West 
' Africa, the Belgian Congo, and Angola. Two vessels of the Deutsche 
Ost-Afrika line were exclusively employed in trading on the east 
coast of Africa. 

The firm of H. C. Horn traded from Hamburg and Bremen to the 
West Indies, and had a fleet of g motor vessels and 2 steamers, with 
a total gross tonnage of 41,976. The vessels carried mostly about 









































Plate 74. German merchant ships (scale 165 feet = 1 inch approx.) 

. m.yv. Ingrid Horn (4,006 tons gross, 13 knots), built by PF’. Schichau, Elbing, 
in 1928, and owned by H. C. Horn. West Indies trade. 

. m.v. Ankara (4,768 tons gross, 14 knots), built by Nordseewerke Emden in 

1937, and owned by Atlas Levante-Linie. Mediterranean trade. 

. m.v. Caribia (12,049 tons gross, 17 knots), built by Blohm und Voss, Hamburg, 
in 1933, and owned by Hamburg-Amerika. West Indies service. 

. s.s. Lichtenfels (7,566 tons gross, 14 knots), built at the Weser yard of Deschimag 
in 1929, and owned by Hansa. Note Maierform bow and heavy-cargo derrick. 

Indian trade. 

. Turbo-electric v. Potsdam (17,528 tons gross, 21 knots), built by Blohm und 


Voss, Hamburg, in 1935, and owned by Norddeutscher Lloyd. Far East express 
service. 
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Plate 75. German merchant ships 


m.v. Mathias Stinnes (5,337 tons gross, 14 knots), built by Flensburger 
Schiffsbau-Gesellschaft in 1937, and owned by ‘ Brenntag’ Brennstoff- 
Chemikalien und Transport A.-G. Note Maierform hull, streamlined structure 
and large deck cranes. 


. s.s. Alicante (2,140 tons gross, 12$ knots), built by Deutsche Werft, Hamburg, 


in 1934, and owned by Rob. M. Sloman. Western Mediterranean trade. 
m.v. Bogota (1,230 tons gross, 134 knots), built by Schiffbau-Gesellschaft 
Unterweser, Wesermiinde, in 1938 and owned by WNorddeutscher Lloyd. 
Trading between Panama and Ecuador. 


. m.v. Latona (1,126 tons gross, 12 knots), built by Schiffbau-Gesellschaft 


Unterweser, Wesermiinde, in 1938 and owned by Neptun. Rhine—North Sea 
service. 

s.s. Greif (996 tons gross, 114 knots), built by Atlas Werke, Bremen, in 
1923, and owned by Argo. Typical of older German coasters. ‘Trading to 
the United Kingdom. 

m.v. Porjus (764 tons gross, 11 knots), built by Liibecker Flenderwerke in 
1937, and owned by F. Laiesz (Afrikanische Frucht Co.). Carries transhipped 
fruit from Hamburg to Scandinavia. 

m.v. Pelikan (3,264 tons gross, 14 knots), built by Bremer Vulkan, Vegesack, 
in 1935 and owned by F’.. Latesz (129,000 cu. ft. refrigerated capacity, three 
sister ships with greater capacity). West Africa fruit trade. 
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30 first-class passengers in addition to cargo. ‘The services were 
run in conjunction with Norddeutscher Lloyd and Hamburg-Amertka, 
one of which followed a southern route in the West Indies from 
Trinidad to Venezuelan and Colombian ports and Curacao, and the 
other a northern route from Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
and Porto Rico to Curacao. A small coaster was employed in the 
West Indies. Among other firms were the Rickmers Rhederei 4.-G. 
(7 steamers of 37,132 tons gross), which ran a line to the Far East 
from Hamburg, and the Unterweser Reederei A.-G. of Bremen 
(8 vessels of 40,922 tons gross), which engaged in tramping to all 
parts, but particularly to southern United States ports. 


Short-sea and Coastwise Services 


Several services were operated by German lines to Mediterranean 
destinations, and perhaps some of the most important of these were 
those operated by the Deutsche Levante Linie G'.m.b.H., which con- 
sisted of two companies: the Atlas Levante-Linie A.-G. of Bremen 
which had ro vessels of 28,263 tons gross, including 3 motor vessels 
of 14,315 tons gross, and the Deutsche Levante-Linie Hamburg A.-G., 
which had 19 vessels of 57,477 tons gross, of which 3 were motor 
vessels totalling 13,318 tons gross. Cargo-passenger services were 
operated to North African ports, and to Adriatic, Black Sea, and 
Levant ports. The Oldenburg-Portugiesische Dampfschiffs-Rhederi 
(19 vesesls of 46,746 tons gross) ran a passenger and cargo service 
to Spain and Portugal in conjunction with the Hansa line, which 
used on this route vessels between 1,500 and 2,000 tons gross. Other 
services went to Tangiers, Spanish and French Morocco, and the 
Canary Islands. The firm of Rob. M. Sloman, Fr. (Mittelmeer Linie), 
with a fleet of 19 vessels totalling 45,581 tons gross, ran cargo services 
to Spain, southern France, western Italy, and Sicily. 

The German short-sea traders operating in the North Sea and the 
Baltic have tended to become collectors and distributors of cargoes 
which were transhipped at Hamburg or at other ports. The service 
of A. Kirsten between Hamburg and London was chiefly concerned 
with the rapid delivery of cargoes for Hamburg or London when 
there was insufficient cargo to justify a direct call at either port. 
This was a special development, and was additional to the normal 
coastwise trading. Vessels engaged in the coastwise trade also had 
to fulfil the special role of sailing on inland waterways, particularly 
the Rhine. 

The most important of the North Sea-Baltic companies was the 
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Neptun, Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft, which had in 1939 a fleet of 
72 vessels between about 500 and 3,000 tons gross, and totalling 
80,592 tons gross. Seventeen of the ships were motor vessels with 
an aggregate gross tonnage of 24,930. Its Baltic traffic in particular 
was developed on a comprehensive scale with services from Bremen 
to Latvia and Scandinavia. Other services were run to Dutch ports 
and to Spain and Portugal, and also between Hamburg, Bremen, 
Emden, and Kéln, besides various other similar routes. Some of 
the vessels built for the Rhine service are very similar to the Dutch 
Groningen coasters, and perform similar functions. The Argo 
Reederei Richard Adler Co. of Bremen traded between Baltic, North 
Sea, and British ports, and operated similar services to the General 
Steam Navigation Co. of Great Britain. It had 44 steamers of 54,082 
tons gross, and its main services were from Hamburg and Bremen 
to English east coast ports, to Finland and the Baltic States, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. The Finland route 
had been specially developed with several vessels adapted for naviga- 
tion in ice. Some of the vessels had refrigerated capacity. 

Of other types of vessels engaged in short-sea traffic, among the 
more interesting was the 764 tons gross coaster of a fruit-ship com- 
pany (Ff. Laeisz), which was used for the distribution of fruit to 
Scandinavia from the other vessels of the company at Hamburg; 
the ships of an Emden firm (Schulte & Bruns-Atlas Reederet A.-G.) 
were almost entirely engaged in importing iron ore, particularly 
from Norway and Sweden, though not with regular services. 

An important coastal passenger and cargo service was the ferry 
service from Hamburg and Cuxhaven to Heligoland and Hérnum 
(Sylt); it was operated with three vessels by the Hapag Seebdderdtenst. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd also operated a service for light traffic between 
Hamburg and Bremen and other Weser ports, and it had summer 
services to the East Frisian Islands. 


SHIPPING ‘TRAFFIC, 1937 
Traffic by Flag 


The latest available figures relating to shipping traffic by flag at 
German ports are those for 1937. In that year 62 per cent. of the net 
tonnage of all ships entering and clearing German ports, both laden 
and in ballast, were German; the leading foreign flags in 1937 were 
British, Swedish, and Danish (Fig. 98). 
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Shipping Traffic by Flag, 1937 


Entrances (laden and in ballast) | Clearances (laden and in ballast) 




















Flag No. Net tonnage No. | Net tonnage 
German. 78,959 28,823,982 79,251 27,876,667 
British ; 2,145 3,543,171 2,154 3,559,452 
Swedish  . 4,300 2,692,941 4,283 2,698,800 
Danish ; 5,126 2,093,198 5,242 2,060,232 
Dutch . : 50222 1,980,836 3,480 1,988,389 
Norwegian . 1,360 £753,023 £5355 1,822,546 
American . 227 Te 45AR OG 219 1,416,324 
Total all flags | 97,355 45,992,366 98,020 45,094,743 














Source: Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 524, ‘ Die Seeschiffahrt im 
Jahre 1937,’ Heft II, ‘Schiffsverkehr tiber See in den deutschen Hafen,’ pp. 20-38 
passim (Berlin, 1939). 


The percentage of the total foreign tonnage flying the British flag 
was 21 per cent., while the Swedish flag had 16 per cent., the Danish 
Reaper Ecent:, Dutch 11 per cent., Norwegian Io per cent., and 
American 8 per cent. The Danish and Swedish vessels were mainly 
engaged in trading to the mother countries and other European 
destinations, while the United States ships traded chiefly to the U.S.A. 
In the case of overseas trade, as distinct from European trade, the 
British, Dutch, and Norwegian flags were the most important, and 
they were less concerned in the trade to home and European ports. 
Apart from trade to colonial territories, British vessels had a con- 
siderable share in the traffic to Japan, the United States, the Nether- 
lands West Indies and Portuguese East Africa, Dutch vessels in the 
traffic to Costa Rica, Argentina, and Portuguese East Africa, and 
Norwegian vessels to the Netherlands West Indies, the United States, 
and Australia. 


Foreign Sea-borne Trade 


A general idea of the distribution of Germany’s sea-borne trade 
in 1937 may be obtained from the statistics relating to the movements 
of all vessels at German ports. Using the tonnage of laden vessels 
entering and clearing as a base, 25 per cent. of the imports related 
to the German coastwise trade, 40 per cent. to European trade, and 
35 per cent. to overseas trade. German coastwise trade accounted 
for 26:5 per cent. and European trade for 42 per cent. of the exports. 

The actual tonnage of cargo carried to and from foreign countries 
is shown in the table on page 492. 
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Foreign Sea-borne Trade, 1937 





Cargo in thousand tons 














| Sent to Received from 
Europe . : ; 12,590 18,167 
America ; : 2,883 7,062 
Africa . : , 962 1,781 
Asia . i ; 1,498 2,687 
Australasia. ; 68 124 
All foreign trade . 18,001 29,822 








Source: Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 524, ‘Die Seeschiffahrt im Jahre 
1937, Heft I, ‘Guterverkehr tiber See in den deutschen HAfen,’ p. 7 (Berlin, 1939). 


The most important exports from Germany by weight were sent 
to Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands, while in the case of 
imports the United Kingdom, Sweden, and the Netherlands, in that 
order, were most important. ‘The largest proportion of the overseas 
sea-borne trade of Germany was with North and South America, 
especially United States Atlantic ports and Argentina. Asia was next 
in importance after the Americas. 
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Fig. 98. Shipping traffic at German ports by flag 
Based on data in the Statistisches Jahrbuch (Berlin, annually). 


Each column represents the total entrances and clearances of all shipping at German 
ports for a particular year. While the amount of shipping traffic in the later years 
did not reach the high level attained in the boom year of 1929, the proportion of 
shipping flying the German flag increased. 
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Movements of German Shipping 


The movements of German shipping in 1937 were very closely 
linked with the commerce of the country, for each has assisted in the 
development of the other. The table on page 494 shows the main 
features of the movements of German vessels in 1937, with the 
countries of origin or destination. ‘The statistics do not, however, 
include the considerable tonnage of vessels calling at ports in 
various countries in the course of voyages to other countries. Some 
gs per cent. of the net tonnage engaged in the coastwise trade flew 
the German flag, but the trade was not restricted to German vessels. 
In the foreign trade, Europe, the Americas, and Asia were most 
important. ‘The greatest net tonnage of German shipping engaged 
in trading to a single country was that to Sweden, almost entirely to 
Baltic ports, while the next highest tonnages were those trading to 
the United States (chiefly Atlantic ports) and to Denmark (nearly all 
to Baltic ports). Some 750,000 tons net of shipping entered from or 
cleared for sea voyages involving no port of call; these were chiefly 
Kraft durch Freude cruises. 


Freight Earnings 


The German net income (i.e. excess of receipts over payments) 
from shipping services in 1937 amounted to 412 million marks. 
This was made up as follows: net receipts from ocean freights, 
550 million marks; charter and salvage money, 19 million marks ; 
passage money, 78 million marks ; foreign expenditure in German 
ports, 26 million marks. These items added up to 673 million marks, 
but they were partially offset to the extent of 261 million marks by 
expenditure of German crews and for supplies for German ships in 
foreign ports. This leaves a total net income of 412 million marks. 


WaR-TIME CONDITIONS, 1939-43 
German Tonnage Resources 


At the outbreak of war in 1939 the British blockade cut off about 
one-third (1,578,000 tons gross) of the German mercantile marine 
from its home ports. Most of these vessels took refuge in neutral 
countries where the majority have since been seized or requisitioned ; 
neutral countries such as Argentina needed shipping to carry on 
foreign trade in the absence of ships of other countries and German 
vessels were purchased to augment the national fleets. A small 
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Movements of German Vessels in 1937 





Country 


Germany 
Sweden 
Denmark 

United Rip ion 
Netherlands 
RENT 


| Total all Europe oe Ger- 
many) 


| GSSeA; 
Argentina 
Chile 
Brazil . 
Colombia 


Total all America 


Canary Islands . ; 
Portuguese East Africa 
Cameroons . é 

Union of South Agnes 

French Morocco and Tangier . 











Total all Africa . 


Japan . 

British inde aad indies 
Netherlands East Indies 

Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein Is. . 
Turkey 


Total all Asia 


| Australia 


| Total all Australasia . 





Total for all countries 








Entrances from 


(laden and in ballast) 


Clearances for 
(laden and in ballast) 





No. of 
vessels 


16,510 


204 
153 


449 
98 


IOI 


34 | 
16 | 


39 


358 | 


44 


47, 


78,959 





Net tons 


11,638,963 


2,137,249 
1,386,719 
1,369,475 
1,408,582 

839,689 


95772 5337 


1,988,532 
772,956 
239,691 
200,549 


147,510 


4,003,194 





188,272 
171,654 
109,101 
46,130 
82,826 


1,037,007 
579,971 
452,669 
122,088 

67,561 
62,569 

T,434,039 

192,884 


200,346 


28,823,982 








No. of 


vessels 


60,495 
2,555 
6,929 
1,482 
1,273 

492 


17,150 


195 


98 | 
67 | 
o2" | 
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100 
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227 
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795252 | 











Net tons 


10,890,783 


2,345,444 
1,528,757 
1,189,848 
895,494 
843,659 


I0,006,201 


1,990,901 
488,133 
233,704 | 
239,878 | 
215,623 | 


| 357945596 


152,907 
136,933 
£4,073 
LI2,382 

75494 


1,007,793 





521,729 
361,598 

59,084 
100,340 


93,195 


T,302,769 
1153714 


124,150 


27,876,667 





Source: 


Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 524, 


‘Die Seeschiffahrt im Jahre 


1937, Heft II, ‘Schiffsverkehr Uber See in den deutschen HAafen,’ pp. 22-23 (Berlin, 


1939). 


number of vessels succeeded in running the blockade, but others were 


scuttled or captured at sea. 


These early losses were more than replaced by the substantial 
captures of tonnage made during the campaigns of 1940 and 1941, 
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and, moreover, owing to the restricted area in which sea-borne trade 
could now be carried on, the ships at Germany’s disposal were quite 
adequate to meet the requirements of general trade, even though many 
vessels were converted into naval auxiliaries; this situation continued 
until early in 1941. ‘The resources of shipping obtained in Norway, 
Denmark, the Low Countries, and France were particularly significant, 
for all these countries possessed considerable fleets of merchant 
vessels suitable for many purposes. Large shipbuilding and repair 
facilities were also acquired, but these were not used for building 
merchant ships for some time owing to the strength of the German 
tonnage position. ‘The following table shows details of the tonnage 
acquired by the Germans : 


Tonnage of Shipping (Vessels Over 100 Tons Gross) Acquired in 
the Occupation of Various Countries 
































Of which Estimate of transfers to | 
tankers German flag in gross tons | 
No. of Gross | Gross Passenger and | 
Flag | vessels tons | No. tons cargo vessels | Tankers 
Norwegian 1,023 868,675 40 | 164,495 36,125 15,365 
Danish . 446 456,662 7 17,185 6,821 ~ 
Dutch P 689 414,340 | ¥5 AA TET | 25,428 7,412 
Belgian. 87 73,100 am 3 6,111 ee 
French. 615 1,047,763 | 35 | 136,654 24,732 
Greek! 180 169,971 6 11,716 re 
Jugoslav! . 96 46,103 = 

















Based on official sources. 

Note: The figures include new construction completed since the occupation 
and put into service under the flag of the country occupied. 

The French figure includes 222 vessels aggregating 747,592 tons gross (including 
22 tankers of 101,339 tons gross) seized’ by the Axis as a result of the occupation of 
French Mediterranean ports in November 1942. 

There was nearly one million tons of Vichy shipping in the Medi- 
terranean and in ports in the French colonies. Although the shipping 
was not at first taken over, it was rigidly controlled by the Germans. 
The ships were allowed to trade between France and her colonies, 
but this trade was directed to suit German and Italian interests. 
Controls established in French Mediterranean ports requisitioned up 
to 75 per cent. of cargoes landed, and in the case of important cargoes 
they might all be requisitioned. 

Between January 1941 and July 1942 there was a progressive 
decline in the amount of tonnage available to the Germans. Mine- 
laying and bombing attacks on German shipping began to take an 
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increasing toll and, in order to protect the long sea communications 
with the occupied countries, ships were withdrawn from the com- 
mercial pool for conversion to naval auxiliaries. Personnel were 
similarly transferred. At this time the repair rate did not keep pace 
with the casualty rate, and the shipbuilding industry could not make 
the necessary replacements owing to priority naval construction and 
maintenance. Much of the available shipyard capacity was taken up 
by the conversion of vessels from oil to coal firing, and even vessels 
under construction were changed from diesel to steam propulsion. 
These measures resulted from a shortage of oil, particularly diesel 
oil, and were accompanied by the laying-up of some 600,000 tons 
gross of shipping by the middle of 1942; at this period the German 
mercantile marine was at its lowest operational strength. ‘The situa- 
tion had been further aggravated by lack of organized planning. On 
the one hand commercial motives sometimes gained precedence over 
war needs, and on the other hand military requisitions of shipping 
were sometimes larger than was necessary, and were unco-ordinated. 


Reorganization of Shipping 

A drastic rationalization of German shipping resources was 
necessary to combat this decline, which had caused a reduction 
of as much as 15 per cent. in the imports of vital supplies from 
Scandinavia. A Reich Commissariat for Shipping (Reichs Kom- 
missariat-See) was created in July 1942, and a Reich Commissioner 
with extra-departmental powers was appointed. He had special 
control not only of merchant shipping administration but also of 
shipbuilding. Under the new administration, freights were in- 
creased and improvements were introduced in the working conditions 
of crews, including increases in pay. Among the measures taken 
to obtain the most efficient operation of the available tonnage was 
rationalization of coastwise and distributive services. 

The new scheme also included the construction of cargo vessels 
of standard design, and a limited number were laid down in German 
yards for the first time for two years. Similar vessels were also to 
be constructed under the Hansa programme in the yards of occupied 
countries, particularly the Netherlands and Belgium. ‘The rational- 
ization of the mercantile marine reached its maximum effectiveness 
by the middle of 1943, but after this date the lag of replacements 
behind losses once again became increasingly felt. ‘The bombing 
of Hamburg, the chief maintenance port for the mercantile marine, 
further aggravated the situation and caused disorganization. It has 
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been estimated that the merchant fleet controlled by Germany in 
December 1943 totalled about 4,500,000 tons gross, including cap- 
tured Allied ships. ‘This tonnage was mostly in northern waters, 
with small quantities in French Channel and Atlantic ports, the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, ports in Spain, Portugal, and in 
their colonies, and in the Far East. 


Shipping Traffic 

The utilization of tonnage for trading purposes has naturally varied 
according to operational requirements, and the various campaigns 
have caused either an increase or a decrease in sea-borne trade in 
particular areas. ‘The only considerable sea-borne trade has been 
that carried on with Sweden in the comparative safety of the Baltic. 
Imports from Sweden consisted chiefly of iron ore, while exports 
to her were mainly of coal and coke. ‘The Swedish mercantile marine 
was actively engaged in this trade; and indeed, by the middle of 1942 
the trade occupied some 500,050 tons gross of Swedish shipping, and 
Swedish ships accounted for the carriage of 50 per cent. of Germany’s 


‘imports of Swedish iron ore. After the German shipping reorganiza- 


tion of 1942 the imports of iron ore became the largest for two years, 
but Germany still remained dependent upon Swedish ships for the 
importing of nearly 40 per cent. of the iron ore from Sweden. The 
latter was dependent upon Germany for supplies of coal and coke, 
and special inducements were offered to Swedish vessels to trade in 
the way which was most convenient for the German transport 
system; this involved the delivery of ore to Rotterdam, which was 
most suitably placed in relation to the steel-producing areas of 
Germany. However, during 1943, the Swedes refused to face the 
increasingly heavy Allied offensive against shipping off the Dutch 
coast; voyages to Rotterdam virtually ceased, and the trade was 
concentrated in Emden, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

The occupation of the French Atlantic coast in 1940 offered con- 
siderable opportunities for large-scale attempts at blockade-running, 
and many German ships attempted to return home from neutral 
countries with cargoes of commodities of which Germany was 
especially short. The outbreak of war with Russia in June 1941 
closed the ‘Trans-Siberian Railway supply route from the Far East 
to Germany. As a result, rubber and other deficient commodities, 
such as vegetable and animal fats, tin, tungsten, and quinine, could 
be obtained from the Far East by blockade-running only. Both east- 
and westbound voyages were made between June 1941 and July 1942 
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by German ships then in the Far East, as well as by Italian and Vichy 
vessels; they were diesel-driven vessels with ranges sufhcient for 
unbroken voyages to Bay of Biscay ports. Blockade-running on a 
more important scale was resumed in September 1942 after a lull 
of five months. During the next twelve months a considerable 
number of the vessels engaged were sunk or damaged, and Germany 
received smaller quantities of rubber, tin, and vegetable oils than in 
the previous twelve-month period of blockade-running. ‘The amount 
of German tonnage in the Far East had been considerably reduced by 
December 1943, and except for a few ships reserved for blockade- 
running, the ships which were unsuitable for this purpose were 
mostly sold or chartered to the Japanese. 

During the latter part of 1941 and the early part of 1942 some 
shipping services were organized to neutral countries in the Mediter- 
ranean, but the growing need for military supply shipping pre- 
vented any important developments, and in 1942 the services had to 
be maintained with purchased tonnage. 


NOTE ON GERMAN SHIP CLASSIFICATION AND 
SHip MEASUREMENT 


The German department which corresponds roughly to the British 
Board of ‘Trade is the See-Berufsgenossenschaft in Hamburg. ‘This 
body is ultimately responsible for the formulation of safety regulations 
for vessels in accordance with international agreements, and it issues 
the sailing certificates (Fahrterlaubnis) for vessels. A considerable 
amount of the department’s work is now carried out by the German- 
ischer Lloyd, a classification society ranking in importance with such 
leading societies as the British Lloyd’s Register of Shipping and the 
Norwegian Det Norske Veritas. In some respects, however, German- 
ischer Lloyd is slightly different from Lloyd’s and is less independent, 
for it was founded by the chief shipowners and shipbuilders in Ger- 
many ; the various shipping interests are still represented on the Board 
of Directors. ‘The Germanischer Lloyd has acted in a technical 
advisory capacity to the See-Berufsgenossenschaft since 1894, and 
assists in the issue of regulations for the prevention of accidents at 
sea and in the supervision of these regulations. Rules of construction 
are laid down for a certain classification, and these must be adhered 
to if a vessel is to be so classified. German mail steamers have had 
to conform with the highest class of Germanischer Lloyd since 1898, 
and the same has applied since 1932 to passenger vessels for which 
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safety certificates are issued. The classifications of the society are 
recognized by various foreign countries. 

The surveyors of Germanischer Lloyd, who carry out periodic 
surveys of vessels, are also technical inspectors of the See-Berufsge- 
nossenschaft, especially with regard to the calculation and assign- 
ment of freeboard. This is now carried out largely by Germanischer 
Lloyd. Germany was a signatory of the International Load Line 
Convention in London in 1930, and the measures agreed upon were 
embodied in a decree issued in Germany in December 1932. Ships 
are thus classified according to type of ship and according to the 
nature of their voyages. The classification of steel ships has two 
main subdivisions, one for those ships trading overseas and another 
for vessels with restricted navigational limits. ‘The latter includes 
ships engaged in the Long Coasting Trade (grosse Kiistenfahrt), 
which included voyages between all European, Mediterranean, and 
Black Sea ports. Ships classed for the North Sea trade ply in the 
North Sea to lat. 61° N., in the English Channel and in the Irish Sea, 
while the Baltic trade includes all Baltic waters and the Kattegat. 
The Short Coasting Trade (Alene Kiistenfahrt) covers all those vessels 
plying between adjacent ports on the German coast. A number of 
other special classifications exist for special areas and for vessels 
specially strengthened for carrying heavy cargoes such as ores, or for 
navigation in ice. There is a considerable number of vessels in this 
category in the German merchant fleet. ‘There are other classifica- 
tions for wooden vessels, for steel vessels which do not trade in the 
open sea but only in the Watten, Bodden, Haffen, and Féhrden of the 
German coast, and for inland navigation vessels, whether trading on 
the Elbe, Rhine, and Danube or on canals. 

The boiler or survey police (Baupolizei) are responsible for the 
inspection of ships’ boilers as well as all other boilers. A separate 
department (Vermessungsamt) in Hamburg deals with tonnage 
measurement. The tonnage regulations at present in force in 
Germany date from 1895, though slight modifications have been 
introduced subsequently. ‘The measurements are practically the 
same as British measurements. ‘The actual volume of the space 
occupied by the engine and boiler rooms was used formerly in 
Germany as the propelling power allowance, for deduction from gross 
tonnage in the calculation of net tonnage. ‘This formula is known as 
the old ‘German Rule,’ but in 1895 a machinery allowance, which 1s 
based on the same percentages as those of Britain, was introduced ; 


there are, however, slight differences in the limits of the machinery 
GH (Germany) 33 
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allowances. ‘The registered dimensions are computed in the same 
way as the British, though the length measurement omits the thickness 
of the stem and sternpost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The Amtliche Liste der deutschen Seeschiffe mit Unterscheidungssignalen als 
Anhang zum Internationalen Signalbuch (Berlin, 1939), published by the Reichs- 
verkehrsministerium, gives a complete list of all German merchant vessels with their 
code-signal letters, the net capacity of the vessels, and their horse-power. A list of 
state-owned vessels is also given. 


2. All construction and classification details for German ships are contained in ~ 
the Germanischer Lloyd Internationales Register (Berlin, 1939); there are also lists 
of refrigerated vessels, vessels with passenger safety certificates, and the speeds of 
vessels. Similar ground is covered in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, 3 vols. 
(London, 1939). 


3. ‘Talbot-Booth, E. C., Merchant Ships, 1940 (London, 1940), gives details of 
ships, lines, and services. 


4. Details on state-aid to shipping are given in Johnson, E. R., Huebner, G. G., 
Wilson, G. L., Transportation: Economic Principles and Practices (New York and 
London, 1940). 


5. Some account of the German whaling industry is obtainable in Brandt, K., 
The German Fat Plan and its Economic Setting (Stanford, Cal., 1938). 


6. A summary of shipping traffic in 1936 is contained in the Statistisches Jahrbuch 
fiir das deutsche Reich, 1938 (Berlin, 1938). Details of shipping traffic for 1937 are 
published by the Statistischen Reichsamt in the Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
Band 524, ‘ Die Seeschiffahrt im Jahre 1937’ (Berlin, 1939); it gives total traffic by flag 
and by country of origin and destination, and the traffic of the different flags between 
Germany and other countries. 


7. Two works by E. W. Blocksidge, Hints on the Register Tonnage of Merchant 
Ships (Liverpool, 1942) and Merchant Ships and Shipping (London, 1933), contain 
information on German tonnage measurement and ship classification. 


Chapter XI 
GERMAN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Ministry of Economics: The Office of the Four Years Plan: Compulsory 
Self-administration of Business: The Geographical Organization of Business, 
Chambers of Industry and Commerce: Organization of Transport: Organiza- 
tion of Agriculture: Organization of Labour: Price Control: The Growth of 
State Control of Business since 1933: Bibliographical Note. 


THE MINISTRY OF ECONOMICS 


The Ministry of Economics (Reichswirtschaftsministerium) is the 
general ministry in charge of economic affairs. Its scope is roughly 
equivalent to that of the British Board of Trade. ‘The Minister, 
since 1938, is Walter Funk who also holds the office of President of 
the Reichsbank. This union of the two offices also obtained under 
Funk’s predecessor, the well-known Dr. Schacht. It is interesting 
‘that control of monetary and economic policy are so closely linked. 
There is a separate Minister of Finance, but control of monetary 
policy rests essentially with the President of the Reichsbank cum 
Minister of Economics. Funk himself is a ‘Party man,’ and was 
formerly the economic editor of the Party paper (Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter). The chief Secretary of State, Landfried, was considered 
to be a ‘conservative’ civil servant and a spokesman of business 
interests. He was retired in 1943 and replaced by two extreme Party 
members, who were S.S. men and nominees of Himmler. ‘They 
were Hayler (former Chairman of the ‘’Trade’ group (see p. 506)), and 
Ollendorf. Thus, the Ministry is now fully under Party control, as 
might be expected in view of its importance. 

The Ministry is divided into five departments: (1) personal and 
administration, (2) industry, (3) economic organization, (4) finance, 
(5) foreign trade and currency. The second department (industry) 
is in charge of a general (one of the ‘economic’ generals) who con- 
stitutes a link between the Ministry and the High Command. 

During the first half of the war the Ministry of Economics was 
raised to a key position. ‘The Minister, as ‘General Controller of 
Economics,’ was placed in charge of the other economic Ministries 
(such as Labour, Finance, Food, Transport), and of the Price Con- 
troller. Since the establishment of a separate Ministry of Armaments 
in 1941, first under Todt and now under Speer, the Ministry of 
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Economics has, however, suffered a general decline. It was believed 
to give too much weight to civilian and business interests, and to be 
too traditional in its methods. At present it does not seem to be in 
control of much except foreign trade, though the Ministry of Arma- 
ments has now also set up a ‘Foreign Trade’ department of its own. 
Even the regional organization of the Ministry, the Bezirkswirtschafts- 
dmter (Regional Boards) are gradually passing under the control of 
the Ministry of Armaments. 


Regional Organization of the Ministry 


The Regional Boards are similar in scope to the Area Boards 
which were set up, after the outbreak of war, in Britain, except that 
the German Regional Boards have more executive power, especially 
in the field of labour. ‘Their peace-time functions consisted largely 
in directing government contracts, reporting on unutilized capacity 
and on economic developments in their areas, and acting as a general 
link between local firms and the Ministry of Economics. ‘They were 
also in control of the ‘voluntary administration’ (Selbstverwaltung) 
in their areas (see p. 506). Since the war they have added to these 
functions the task of designating which are the ‘ war-essential’ plants 
with special privileges in the allocation of labour and raw materials, 
the safeguarding of the interests of their areas in the allocation of food 
and clothing, and also the direct allocation to firms of power and 
subsidiary raw materials (coal, electricity, lubricating oil, driving 
belts, etc.). In peace-time the Regional Boards had also the task of 
co-ordinating the various other regional bodies, such as the Economic 
Offices of the Wehrmacht (Wehrwirtschaftstellen) or the regional 
Labour Exchanges, but that work has now passed to the Armament 
Commissions which form the regional organization of the Ministry 
of Armaments. ‘The eclipse of the Regional Boards has been further 
hastened by the appointment of the Party Gauleiter (Regional Leaders) 
as Reich Defence Commissioners for their respective areas. These 
Gauleiter have their own Economic Advisors (Gauwirtschaftsberater) 
and Economic Staff (Gauwirtschaftsstab), and the functions of the 
Regional Boards have largely devolved on the Party itself. 


Local Organization of the Ministry 


Beneath the regional organization of the Ministry are the local 
Economic Offices (Wirtschaftsémter). ‘These are administered by the 
local authorities on behalf of, and on directives from, the Ministry 
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of Economics. It is compulsory for the local authorities to institute 
and maintain an Economic Office. The Mayor of each town is the 
ex-officio controller of his local office. ‘These offices were largely 
dormant before the war, but they have since sprung into life. They 
are now the main agencies for the operation of the rationing schemes. 
Legally, their scope is similar to that of the British Food Office and 
Fuel Overseer combined, except that their competence includes all 
consumers goods, including textiles, household goods, etc. In 
practice, however, their power is much greater. Not only is rationing 
much more diversified locally than in Britain, but many articles 
(clothing, shoes, extra food, bicycle tyres, etc.) require a special 
purchase permit (Bezugsschein), and these are issued by the local 
Economic Offices. Also, the issue of special ration cards for heavy 
workers, night workers, etc., and the allocation of extra supplies for 
air-raid areas, are in their hands. A large-scale staff is now operating 
in these local offices, and the officials there are very vulnerable to 
charges of favouritism or dishonesty. Local rumours of this sort are 
not infrequent, and a number of executions or severe terms of im- 
‘prisonment have been much publicized. 

This, then, is one set of economic control organs which devolves 
from the Ministry of Economics through the Regional Boards to 
the Local Offices. ‘The local part of this organization is very much 
alive now, but the national and regional superstructure shows signs 
of fading out. 


Commodity Controls 


The Ministry of Economics is also in charge of the Commodity 
Controls (Reichsstellen), just as the British Board of Trade is in 
charge of most of the controls. In Germany the controls are, of 
course, of pre-war standing. ‘They originated in the import re- 
strictions of 1931 (see Chapter VIII). ‘Their functions had, how- 
ever, greatly extended, even before the war, beyond the control 
of imports. ‘They control output by fixing production quotas for 
firms in the industry. ‘They control stocks, and have powers to 
limit or requisition stocks as required. ‘They can prescribe or pro- 
hibit specified ways of using goods. ‘The Reichsstelle for non-ferrous 
metals has published detailed lists of products which (a) may not 
be produced at all, (6) must be produced from specified, less 
scarce, metals like zinc, or (c) may be produced if allocations of the 
materials required are made. ‘They can dissolve existing trade asso- 
ciations, and form compulsory new ones. ‘They can, subject to 
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general directives, determine priorities in the use of each commodity, 
although in general they make block allocations to whole industries 
and leave the further sub-division to the industrial groups or cartels 
(see p. 507). Before the war this co-operation between a Reichsstelle 
and a cartel was very widespread, especially in the steel industry, but 
since the war the wind has blown sharply against the cartels. Many 
of them have been dissolved or merged, and where the controls 
delegate their powers now it is mainly to the industrial group (see 
p. 509). ‘This is the case, for example, in electrical engineering. On 
the outbreak of war there were thirty-one controls, but their number 
has now been reduced to eighteen in industry, partly through amalga- 
mation of related controls (e.g. cotton and wool into one ‘Textile 
Control’), and partly through a wholesale transfer of control functions 
to newly formed ‘Industrial Associations’ (Reichsvereinigungen). 
Each control is headed by a Reich Commissioner (Reichsbeauftragter). 
The controls are national bodies and have no regional or local sub- 
structure. 

In addition to the Reich Commissioners in charge of a control 
there are also Special Commissioners (Sonderbeauftragte) or General 
Commissioners (Genevalbevollmdchtigter), without a proper Retchs- 
stelle to control. ‘There are such Special Commissioners for the sub- 
stitution of less scarce metals, another for the improvement of economic 
statistics, and General Commissioners for building, machine pro- 
duction, timber products, and wrapping material. The now all- 
powerful Ministry of Armaments originated from the well-known 
Todt organization, and this latter was really the organization built 
up by ‘Todt as General Commissioner for Building. ‘These Special 
and General Commissioners are, however, not appointed by the 
Minister of Economics, but by Géring in his capacity as Director 
of the Four Years Plan. 


THE OFFICE OF THE Four YEARS PLAN 


The importance of this planning office is adequately demonstrated 
by the fact that it is under the direct control of Géring, and that on 
its institution in 1936 Goring was appointed to a kind of general 
overlordship over economic affairs. Correspondingly the Four 
Years Plan Office has a general right of intervention, cutting across 
other departments, wherever such intervention seems necessary. 
Goring’s deputy, acting as full-time director of the Four Years Plan 
Office, is Secretary of State Koerner. Although lacking the official 
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rank of a Minister, the great power yielded by the Four Years Plan 
Office and by Koerner was demonstrated by the fact that when the 
Supreme Economic Council (a kind of economic war cabinet) was 
set up on the outbreak of war, it was Koerner and not Funk who was 
appointed to preside over it. ‘The office has been a dual body from 
its inception. It has been a Central Planning Body, something like 
the British Economic Cabinet Offices set up after the outbreak 
of war. But, on the other hand, it has also created a stronghold 
of Party influence in big business by setting up the well-known 
‘Go6ring combine’ (Reichswerke Hermann Goring). Originally based 
on the special plant at Salzgitter for the utilization of low-grade 
domestic iron-ore (see p. 280), the combine has since branched out 
widely into heavy industries, coal-mining, shipping, chemicals, and 
electro-engineering. When Thyssen, the powerful Westphalian 
industrialist, fled from Germany his property was taken over by the 
Goring combine. The general manager of the combine is Paul 
Pleiger, a well-known private steel industrialist, and also chairman 
of the compulsory state organization for the coal mines. The Goring 
combine took over many enterprises in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
the other occupied countries. The capital employed is in the 
neighbourhood of 800 million marks (£65 million); this illustrates 
the gigantic size of the undertaking. About one-third of the capital 
has been compulsorily subscribed by private industry. 


COMPULSORY SELF-ADMINISTRATION OF BUSINESS 
The ‘Group System’ 


German economic life, especially industry, was heavily organized 
even before 1933. ‘This applies both on the occupational and on 
the regional plane. Occupationally, many German trades were 
organized in fully representative trade associations, and the trade 
associations had developed joint bodies on a national scale. ‘There 
were five such national bodies, the so-called Spitzenverbdnde (top 
bodies). The one for industry, the Rezchsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie, was similar to the Federation of British Industries, but 
stronger in membership. There were also national bodies for whole- 
sale trade, retail trade, banking, and insurance. Membership of 
these occupational groupings was, of course, voluntary. What 
happened after 1933 was that the new regime, while using the 
traditional forms of the five Spitzenverbdnde and of the trade 
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associations, made membership compulsory and introduced the 
‘leadership’ principle—that is, the principle of appointment from 
above. ‘The Minister of Economics appoints the chairman of the 
Spitzenverband (now renamed Reichsgruppe (Reich Group)), the 
chairman of the Reichsgruppe appoints the chairman of the individual 
association (renamed Fachgruppe), the chairman of each Fachgruppe 
appoints the chairman of the individual sections (Untergruppe), etc. 
The method before 1933 had been by election from below. Member- 
ship of at least one ‘group’ (several in the case of firms making several 
products) is compulsory for any firm, however small. The system 
of ‘groups’ is financed by compulsory fees and contributions levied 
on the members. (This system of levies on the members was also 
partly used for accumulating funds for the subsidization of exports 
(see Chapter VIII). ‘The principle of appointment from above 
ensures a continuous chain of direction from the Minister of Eco- 
nomics down to the individual firm. 

It may seem strange, in view of the compulsory nature of the 
‘group’ system and the principle of leadership, that the system should 
be considered by the Germans as part of industrial ‘self-administra- 
tion’ (Selbstverwaltung), and that a sharp line should be drawn 
between it and ‘compulsory’ (state) administration. The difference 
is that the officials of the Reichsgruppen, Gruppen, etc., have not the 
status of civil servants, although certain compulsory powers have 
been delegated to them by the authorities. ‘This is so even though, 
in some cases, there has been a wholesale transfer of such functions. 
It has been seen above, for instance, that some of the groups function 
as Control Boards. ‘The German meaning of ‘industrial self-adminis- 
tration’ is therefore compulsory organization under state orders, 
but without civil servants as executive organs. ‘The directive 
influence of the Minister of Economics is safeguarded, not only by 
the ‘leadership principle’ but also by his power to confirm, refuse, or 
cancel the appointment of any of the more subordinate chairmen in 
any of the lower orders. Failure on the part of any firm to secure 
membership in the proper group is punishable by heavy fines. ‘The 
group ‘leaders’ can also fine firms for any breach of the regulations 
issued by the groups. 


The Reich Groups. 'There are five Reichsgruppen—for Industry, 
Trade, Banking, Insurance, and Power. ‘Transport has its own 
organization directly under the Ministry of Transport. Industry, 
being by far the largest of the five Reichsgruppen, is sub-divided 
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into seven ‘Main Groups’ (Hauptgruppen), as follows: (1) Mining, 
(2) Engineering, (3) Steel, (4) Building, Wood, and Potteries, 
(5) Chemicals and Paper, (6) Leather and Textiles, (7) Food and 
Drink. The other four Reichsgruppen proceed directly to the 
individual group, without any intermediate main groups. ‘They 
have between them 48 groups, 32 of them being attached to the 
Central Group for Industry. The arrangement of the ‘ Industry ’ 
groups under the seven main groups is shown in the chart on 
page 508. 

There are 6 groups under ‘Trade,’ 6 under ‘ Banking,’ and 2 each 
under ‘Insurance’ and ‘Power.’ The 48 groups (or 49 if Transport is 
included) are in turn sub-divided into 328 sub-groups (Fachgruppen). 
This further sub-division is on a strictly functional basis. Muning, 
for example, is sub-divided into the mining of coal, lignite, etc. Of 
the 328 sub-groups, 222 are under the Central Group ‘Industry,’ and 
they are allocated to the seven ‘Main Groups,’ ranging from 63 
attached to Main Group II (Engineering) down to 4 attached to 
Main Group III (Steel). A number of the groups have also set up, 
in addition to the 328 sub-groups, a similar number (327) of Sub- 
group Branches (Untergruppen). 


The Occupational Groups (Fachuntergruppen) 


This organization is functional or occupational, but the ‘groups’ 
also have their geographical divisions. In each of the fourteen 
divisions in which Germany was divided for purposes of regional 
administration (see p. 511) the industry represented in each group 
or sub-group may have a separate section of its own, provided that 
the industry is represented in that particular region in a strength 
sufficient to warrant the setting-up of a separate section. ‘These 
regional sections of each group represent their industry in the 
regional Chambers of Industry and Commerce. At this point, there- 
fore, the two organizations (functional and regional) are linked 
together. 

The chairmen (‘leaders’) of the groups are all business men who 
are prominent in their particular industry. ‘The appointment of an 
outsider is practically unknown. ‘The most powerful figure in the 
group system is, of course, the ‘Leader’ of the Central Group 
(Industry). He is, and has been for several years, Wilhelm Zangen, 
General Manager of the big Mannesmann combine (mainly steel 
tubes); this indicates the strong predominance of big business in the 
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group organization. ‘The ‘leader’ of each group has at his disposal 
a full-time staff headed by a Group Manager. * He is advised by an 
Advisory Council (Beirat), composed of his more prominent col- 
leagues. He may, but need not, call members’ meetings, but these 
have no statutory functions within the system. ‘The groups may 
communicate with their members and pass on instructions to them 
by circular, but the more important ones publish their own periodical 
journal (Mitteilungsblatt). 

The groups are prevented, by statute, from engaging in activities 
of market regulation, such as the fixing of prices, restriction of output, 
conditions of sale, etc. This is left to the ordinary trade associations 
or cartels, although in view of the almost identical composition of the 
‘group’ and the ‘Association’ or cartel in some industries this dis- 
tinction must sometimes be artificial rather than real. Co-operation 
with the cartels and trade associations was enjoined on the groups 
before the war. Since 1943, however, there has been a movement to 
dissolve the cartels and transfer their functions to the groups. Al- 
though the cartels are essentially private and voluntary arrangements 
(as distinct from the groups), a number of them have been given 
compulsory powers, especially that of enrolling ‘recalcitrant minori- 
ties’ (so-called Zwangskartelle : compulsory cartels). ‘The existence 
of cartels armed with statutory powers tends further to blur the line 
of division between the ‘groups’ and the ‘cartels.’ ‘he groups are 
not directly in control of prices; this is in the hands of a Special Price 
Commissioner appointed in 1930. The Commissioner has, however, 
delegated some functions of price control to the groups, and the 
groups have also set up Supervisory Boards (Uberwachungsstellen), 
which serve as an intermediate body between the Price Commissioner 
and the firm, and also supply the Commissioner with the technical 
and commercial data which he requires. 

The formative decree for this corporative ‘group’ organization 
dates from 27 February 1934. No other similar business organizations 
(apart from trade associations, cartels, etc.) are permitted, apart from 
the groups. The formative decree defines the purpose of the organi- 
zation as follows: ‘to remove the obstructions and difficulties caused 
by the multiplicity of industrial organizations,’ and ‘to establish a 
comprehensive tight and uniform organization’ instead. Individual 
firms have no appeal to any organization outside the group system 
against their treatment by their group except where a well-connected 
firm can bring outside pressure to bear, for example by the Party. 

One of the main purposes of the groups has been the standardiza- 
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tion of accounting and costing methods of their member firms. ‘This 
has proved an indispensable weapon of central control, programming, 
and progressing, and it could have been brought about only by the 
compulsory powers of the group system. 

It is remarkable that while the employers are members, and take 
part in the running of the labour organization (‘German Labour 
Front’), labour does not participate in any way in the industrial 
group organization. Only employers can be members. It is a 
business organization exclusively. 


"THE GEOGRAPHICAL ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. CHAMBERS 
OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


As distinct from the compulsory ‘group’ system, which was a 
post-1933 creation of the National Socialist regime, the system of 
geographical grouping had been compulsory even before 1933. In 
each area there was one Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and 
one for handicrafts. Membership of one of the two Chambers was 
compulsory for every firm within anarea. ‘The Chambers had powers 
to impose levies on each member firm in order to finance their own 
activities. Each member firm, however small, had a vote in the 
Chamber. ‘This was important because all decisions, including the 
election of the chairman and other officials, were shaped by election 
from below. In this way the Chambers came to be considered as 
the exponents of the point of view of small independent enterprises, 
and as some sort of balancing factor against the overpowering in- 
fluence of the big combines. In view of the statutory powers of the 
Chambers to be consulted by government departments in most 
matters relating to industry, this was of considerable practical 
importance. ‘The individual Chambers maintained some sort of 
cohesion, forming joint committees and consulting each other on 
specific issues. ‘There was also a national body representing all 
German Chambers of Commerce, the Assembly of German Industry 
and Commerce (Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag), but this was 
more in the nature of an annual meeting without any public standing. 
The German system of Chambers was fully associated with the 
International Association of Chambers of Commerce. 


The National Economic Chamber 
This system was largely left unchanged after 1933. ‘The formative 
decree of 1934 confirmed the 111 Chambers of Industry and Com- 
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merce. ‘The principle of election from below was replaced, of course, 
by the principle of appointment from above, thus bringing the system 
into line with the new ‘group’ system. The 70 Chambers of Handi- 
craft were also confirmed. On the national level, the National 
Assembly was also left, although re-named Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Joint 
Committee). ‘The only real innovation was the creation of a National 
Economic Chamber (Retchwirtschaftskammer). ‘This is not, how- 
ever, as one might think from its name, just the top organization of 
the geographical system of Chambers. Rather, the National Economic 
Chamber is also at the same time in charge of the group system. 
The Central Groups (Reichsgruppen) are affliated to the National 
Economic Chamber, although the latter’s jurisdiction over them 
seems very limited. Thus the chamber system is linked at the very 
top with the group system, in addition to the above-mentioned link, 
at a lower level, provided by the affiliation of regional ‘group’ 
sections, where those exist, to the local Chamber of Commerce. 

One might be tempted to conclude that the National Economic 
Chamber set up in 1934 is a successor to the ‘Provisional Economic 
Council’ set up in 1920 by the Weimar Constitution. This would, 
however, be quite wrong. ‘The 1920 Council was meant to be some 
sort of economic parliament, with participation of workers, con- 
sumers, economists, etc. It was to be an instrument of economic 
democracy. ‘This is not the case with the 1934 Chamber, which is 
just as much an exclusive business organization as the ‘groups.’ 
Moreover, the influence of small firms within the Chamber system 
has been decisively weakened by the principle of appointment from 
above. 


Regional Economic Chambers 


Between the individual Chambers of Commerce (of which there 
are over one hundred, including those in Austria) and the National 
Economic Chamber there have been interposed twenty-three 
Regional Economic Chambers (Bezirkswirtschaftskammern). As has 
been mentioned before, the old (pre-1938) Reich was divided, 
for purposes of regional administration, into fourteen regions. Ten 
of these regions each form the area of a provincial Chamber. Four 
of them, which are of special economic importance, have been sub- 
divided, and have two provincial Chambers each. This applies to 
Lower Saxony (Bremen and Hanover), Lower Rhine-Westphalia 
(Disseldorf and Dortmund), Central Germany (Magdeburg and 
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Weimar), and South-west Germany (Stuttgart and Karlsruhe). ‘To 
the total of eighteen Chambers thus obtained in the old Reich there 
were added five more in Austria and the Sudetenland, increasing it 
to twenty-three. ‘These Regional Chambers do not seem to have 
been very active. ‘The chairman (Prdsident) of the local Chamber in 
a place where one of the Regional Chambers is also located is also 
the chairman of the latter. 


Foint Committee of Chambers of Industry and Commerce 


Both the National Economic Chamber and the Regional Chambers 
have an Advisory Council, on which the local authorities, agriculture, 
and transport are represented, in addition to persons drawn from 
the various business organizations. ‘The leader of the National 
Chamber and his deputy are directly appointed by the Minister 
of Economics. ‘The leader of the National Economic Chamber is 
also the ex officio leader of the above-mentioned ‘ Joint Committee 
of Chambers of Commerce,’ the successor to the pre-1933 annual 
meeting. ‘The committee consists of up to thirty persons, who must 
all, by statute, be chairmen of a local Chamber of Commerce. The 
‘Joint Committee’ and the ‘Advisory Council’ also hold joint - 
meetings to discuss questions of special importance. ‘The Joint 
Committee takes a special interest in foreign trade, and for this 
purpose has formed a special standing body, the Foreign Trade 
Office (Aussenhandelsstelle). 

The following chart may help to illustrate this organizational 
set-up ; 
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The Local Chambers of Industry and Commerce 


It is important not to be misled by the identity of names of the 
German Chambers of Industry and Commerce and British Chambers 
of Commerce. Not only are the German Chambers much more 
numerous and have all firms in their areas as compulsory members, 
they are also equipped with considerable economic powers, especially 
in the fields of licensing of firms and control of competition. By 
comparison, the British Chambers are mere social gatherings. Most 
observers agree that, as between the industrial ‘Group’ system and 
the geographical ‘Chamber’ system, the latter is the more influential 
and important. ‘This is shown by the subordination of the groups 
to the National Economic Chamber, in which the Chambers are pre- 
dominant over the groups. ‘To symbolize this, the Leader of the 
National Economic Chamber, Pietzsch, is closely associated with the 
Chamber system; he is also the Chairman of the Munich Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Bavarian Regional Chamber. 

Each local Chamber of Commerce, until 1942, had its equivalent 
in a separate Chamber of Handicrafts which combined the various 
local ‘guilds.’ In 1942, however, these separate Chambers were 
abolished and merged with the Chambers of Industry. This is 
largely due to the decline in the importance of handicrafts, as inde- 
pendent craftsmen were increasingly incorporated in factories. This 
movement has been very strong ever since 1936. It was stipulated 
that the Vice-Chairman of the newly merged combined Chamber 
should be the Chairman of the dissolved Chamber of Handicraft or 
some other representative of craftsmen’s interests. At the same time, 
the number of Chambers of Industry was to be reduced from 111 to 
42. ‘This was to be done in order to adjust the area of the Chambers 
to the 42 Gaue into which the country is divided by the Nazi Party 
for purposes of administration. Each of these Gaue is headed by a 
Gauleiter with his economic advisor (Gauwirtschaftsberater), and by 
making their area coincide with that of the Chambers it was hoped to 
facilitate the ascendency of direct Party control over the Chamber 
system of ‘industrial self-administration.. The Chambers just 
managed to ward off the direct appointment of the Party advisers as 
Chairmen of the new ‘Gau Chambers’ (Gauwirtschaftskammern), but 
this proved a Pyrrhic victory. ‘The new Chambers have to report 
to the Gauleiters, and their officials have been incorporated in his 
economic staff. Thus it seems that the system of ‘business self- 
administration’ has been heavily curtailed. For the time being, in 
order to avoid dislocation, most of the dissolved local Chambers do, 
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in fact, carry on as branches (Zwergstellen) of the new Gau Chambers. 
With the reduction in the number of Chambers to 42, it looks as if 
the system of 23 Regional Chambers has become obsolete, but no 
_ definite organizational change seems to have taken place yet. 


ORGANIZATION OF 'I‘RANSPORT 


‘Transport is not included in the group system along with industry, 
commerce, banking, etc. ‘The reason is that transport in Germany 
means largely the railways, and the railways have been state-owned 
since early in their history, and are controlled by a Minister of 
Transport. Before 1919, ownership of the railways had rested with 
the states. In Prussia, for instance, the surplus from operating the 
railways had been, for many decades, one of the main props of the 
Prussian state budget. After 1919 ownership passed to the Reich, 
although in 1927 the State Railways were formally converted into an 
independent public corporation. (‘This was done in connection with 
the Dawes plan for securing reparation payments.) In addition to 
railway transport, urban transport is almost all municipally owned, 
especially trams. ‘The Minister of Transport (Dr. Dormiiller) is an 
old railway expert who had achieved a high position within the State 
Railways long before 1933. ‘This again underlines the dominating 
part played by the railways in the German transport system, for the 
Minister of ‘Transport has under his control all other means of 
transport, public or private. 

Control of all transport services was completely unified in 1935 
by the creation of a National ‘Transport Council (Reichsverkehrsrat), 
the equivalent of the National Economic Chamber. ‘These two bodies 
are mutually represented on each other. ‘The Council is subdivided 
functionally, by type of transport, and geographically in ‘Transport 
Regions. Membership of all persons and firms engaging in any kind 
of transport is compulsory in both branches. Firms which have 
their own transport facilities (for instance, lorries) are subject to 
control by the transport organizations. The Transport Council is 
different from the Economic Chamber in that it includes representa- 
tives of the ‘consumers’ of transport services (six from the Central 
Group ‘Industry’ and two from the Agricultural ‘Estate’). Since 
1935 all competition between different means of transport has been 
absent. In view of the predominance of the railways in the Ministry 
and the controlling council, ‘unification’ has, in fact, come close to 
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control of other means of transport by the railways, and the system 
has been made to revolve firmly round the railway network. On the 
other hand, the railways, having to transport increasing loads with 
a very small allocation of new engines and rolling stock, were always 
willing to utilize other means of transport provided the ‘overflow’ was 
arranged in such a way as to fit in with the specific requirements of 
the railway system. 

The transport regions are identical with the fourteen general 
economic divisions mentioned above in connexion with the Regional 
Economic Chambers. ‘These Regional Transport Councils have 
played a big part in promoting schemes of ‘zoning’ to economize 
transport. (The German term for zoning is Verkehrsentflechtung, 
transport disentanglement.) 

The Transport Council is divided into seven sections, correspond- 
ing to the industrial ‘groups.’ These are: ocean shipping, inland 
shipping, motor vehicles, carrier services, rail vehicles, forwarding 
agencies, and others. 

The Minister can shift transport from one means to another either 
by direct order or by manipulating tariffs so as to direct traffic in a 
desired direction. In the latter case he has to co-operate with the 
Price Commissioner. Overseas shipping was heavily subsidized, 
both in its running expenses and in providing for re-equipment 
(see p. 476). Also, the government gave up a considerable portion 
of its claims when it returned into private hands the shares of the 
two big shipping lines, Hamburg-Amerika and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, which had passed into state possession during the depression 
of 1929-31. Within Germany, too, the National Socialist state em- 
barked upon a great scheme of road development, partly to relieve 
unemployment, partly to promote motor travel and transport, and, 
perhaps mainly, for military ends. Great stragetic roads were built, 
the so-called Autobahnen, but the programme was never quite com- 
plete, and much of the system is now useless, partly through lack of 
motor cars and petrol, and partly because of the enforced stoppage 
of maintenance work. 


ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The Reich Food Estate (Reichsnéhrstand) 


The Nature of the Reichsnahrstand. 'Vhe organization ot agriculture, 
as established after 1933, differs in essentials from that of industry. 
GH (Germany) 34 
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Agriculture does not form, like industry, a ‘Central Group’ (Retchs- 
gruppe), but it forms an ‘Estate’ (Stand), the Reich Food Estate 
(Reichsnahrstand). ‘The use of this medieval term, revived in more 
recent corporative practice in Fascist Italy and in Portugal, does 
not provide a mere verbal distinction. The agricultural organization 
has full powers of internal self-administration, extending to price 
fixing and marketing, which are denied to the industrial equivalent. 
Moreover, while industry in its ‘self-administration’ is under the 
direct control of a separate Ministry, with a vigorous organization 
of its own operated through the Rezchsstellen, Landeswirtschaftsdmter 
(Regional Economic Offices) and Wirtschaftsdmter (Economic Offices), 
this is much more doubtful in the case of agriculture. ‘To be sure, 
there is a separate Ministry of Agriculture with its own Retchsstellen 
(Controls) for agricultural products, but the executive machinery 
of the Ministry is entirely provided by the Food Estate. Moreover, 
the Minister for a long time (1933-42) was no other than Darré, the 
main exponent of the corporative idea for German agriculture, and 
himself the head of the Food Estate (Reichsbauernfiihrer, Reich 
Peasant Leader), in addition to being the Minister. When Darré 
fell in 1942 (probably because of disagreement with the Price Com- 
missioner in the matter of the relationship between agricultural and 
industrial prices), this identification of the Minister with the Leader 
of the Food Estate was maintained by the succession of Backe, 
Darré’s right-hand man. It might be said that the Ministry is but 
the Spitzenorganisation (top organization) of the Food Estate. (In 
the case of industry, the chairman of the Central Group, Zangen, . 
is not identical with the Minister, Funk, but clearly a subordinate 
of the latter.) Moreover, the Reich Food Estate is a section of the 
National Socialist Party, whereas the ‘Central Group’ is not. All 
these are very substantial differences. 

There are several reasons for these differences. Agriculture had 
always occupied a special place in the Nazi philosophy (‘blood and 
soil’), the rural electorate had been one of their main instruments 
in the rise to power, and the effect of the depression on agriculture 
had been specially severe. More important even was the fact that 
increase in agricultural home production (the ‘battle of production’) 
played a vital part in economic plans during the 1933-39 period, 
partly to make Germany less vulnerable to the blockade and prevent 
a repetition of ‘1918,’ and partly to substitute imported food and 
thus set free scarce foreign exchange for the import and stocking 
of strategic raw materials. Moreover, German agriculture, working 
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in small units on indifferent soil by non-mechanized methods, was, 
and is to the present day, a source of weakness in the German 
economic system, and was in special need of improved pro- 
ductivity. 

The Work of the Reichsnahrstand. 'The main activities of the Food 
Estate can be stated as follows. (1) To replace the free market 
system by a system of fixed guaranteed prices, substantially higher 
in relation to industrial prices than in 1933, or even in 1929. (2) To 
control production, partly by manipulating prices, but also largely 
by propaganda and the issue of directives to the local units of the 
Food Estate. (3) To increase output by technical advice, control 
of efficiency by the local units—with powers to dispossess inefficient 
farmers—by making available, on a co-operative basis, machinery 
and equipment, and also by preventing the splitting up of farms 
into excessively small units. (4) To control the distribution and 
storage of agricultural produce by a compulsory marketing monopoly 
given to the ten Marketing Boards (Hauptvereinigungen) set up by 
the Food Estate for this purpose. Since the outbreak of war two 
‘other objectives have become paramount: (a) To increase the food 
supplies available to the urban population by reducing consumption 
on farms. ‘This is done partly by fixing ‘self-supplier’ rations, 
partly by fixing delivery quotas and controlling stocks of food on 
farms, partly by direct prohibitions (for instance, prohibition of 
feeding milk to calves or rye to animals). Offences against the 
prohibitions and concealment of stocks are heavily punishable, so 
is ‘direct trading’ (i.e. trading other than through the Marketing 
Boards), and a number of farmers have been executed for “black 
slaughter’ on farms. The local organization of the Reich Food 
Estate—largely identical with that of the Party itself—is essential for 
the enforcement of this policy. (6) To reduce the burden on 
transport by securing balanced agriculture within each region as far 
as possible. The burden of this part of war policy evidently falls 
more on the higher regional bodies, the Regional Peasant Body 
(Landesbauernschaft), and the District Peasant Body (Kreisbauern- 
schaft). 

In its administrative aspect the Food Estate is similar to the 
National Economic Chamber. There is an Advisory Council (Bezrat), 
although its status is somewhat less clear than in the case of industry. 
The principle of appointment from above (Fiihrerprinzip) applies 
even more strictly than in the industrial field. ‘There is, quite 
naturally, more stress on the regional rather than on the functional 
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organization, in view of the scattered and varied nature of agriculture. 
The equivalent of the twenty-three Regional Economic Boards are 
the Regional Peasant Bodies (since increased to thirty-two to deal 
with newly acquired agricultural territory). Beneath them the 514 
(now 710) District Peasant Bodies correspond to the 111 Chambers 
of Industry, and the innumerable local units (Ortsbauernschaften) 
may be likened to the individual firm. 

Functionally the Estate is divided into a ‘Political Department’ 
and an ‘ Administrative Department.’ The existence of the former 
illustrates the point made above about the considerable overlap 
between the Ministry and the Estate. The ten Marketing Boards 
appear as one of the four sub-sections of the Administrative Depart- 
ment, the other three deal with Manpower and Labour, Farm 
Organization, and Agricultural Credit respectively. ‘The Marketing 
Boards (Marktverbainde) are part of agricultural ‘self-adminis- 
tration,’ just as the ‘groups’ are of industrial ‘ self-administra- 
tion,’ even though membership and obedience to directives are 
compulsory throughout. ‘The structure is somewhat involved 
because the Marketing Boards are separate entities, even though 
incorporated in the Food Estate, just as the Food Estate is a 
separate entity, even though incorporated in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

There is also an Annual Peasant meeting (Rezchsbauerntag) usually 
held at Goslar. ‘The delegates from the local groups of the Food 
Estate meet to be addressed by Hitler, Darré, and other high Nazi 
leaders. ‘These gatherings are, however, without any economic 
importance. No discussions take place among the delegates, and no 
votes are taken. ‘There are similar meetings on a regional scale, 
arranged by the Regional Peasant Body. 

Membership of the Food Estate 1s very comprehensive in that 
(1) it is compulsory, not only for all persons directly engaged in 
agriculture but also for persons engaged in food distribution, food 
processing, rural handicrafts, agricultural credit, auxiliary processes, 
etc., and (2) it is not confined to persons, but applies also to firms, 
and especially all the co-operatives in the field are compulsory 
corporative members, including the 22,000 credit co-operatives and 
a similar number of technical co-operatives. 

In pursuance of its policy of marketing control, the Food Estate 
has had to undertake certain economic activities of its own, beyond 
stocking and warehousing. ‘To maintain control of butter and 
cheese supplies, and to pursue its policy of increasing the supply of 
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fats, especially butter, at the expense of liquid milk consumption, 
the Food Estate operates and controls and now has a monopoly of 
dairies. ‘The old dairy co-operatives continue as an integral part of 
the Food Estate. 

One of the main activities of the Food Estate has been the closing 
of the notorious ‘fats gap’ in the German food supplies, especially by 
the cultivation of rape. This crop has been introduced on a large 
scale, and the local units of the Food Estate have been used for deter- 
mining the quota for each farmer. ‘The farmers have been reconciled 
to the risk and trouble of the crop by high prices, special Reich sub- 
sidies, and facilities in kind, such as special allocations of fertilizers, 
oil cake, vegetable oils, etc. 

Another main objective of the Food Estate has been to increase 
the rural population and stop the ‘flight from the land,’ partly in the 
interests of self-sufficiency and the ‘battle of production’ and partly 
because of the higher birth-rate in the country districts. In this, 
however, the Estate has been unsuccessful, in spite of a great propa- 
gandist effort. ‘The ‘flight from the land’ has continued, the schemes 
of rural settlement (Ansiedlung) and the training of young peasants 
(Fungbauern) have not yielded any impressive results, and the agri- 
cultural labour problem had to be solved by migratory labour from 
Poland, the use of compulsory Labour Service squads (Reichs- 
arbeitsdienst) on the land, and the organization of voluntary harvest 
work. In war-time, this has had to be supplemented by temporary 
conscription of everyone available and suitable for agricultural work. 
Another measure, largely motivated by the policy of keeping people 
on the land, was the Entail Law of 1934. Under this law, farmers 
are protected against foreclosures, and the farms are protected from 
being split up among several heirs, the farmers themselves being 
tied to their farms. ‘The main stumbling-block in the implementation 
of a policy of re-settlement was the unwillingness of the regime to 
consummate the break-up of the big estates in the east, which was 
demagogically promised before 1933. Moreover, the formation of 
‘Entail Farms’ of sufficient size sometimes involved the dispossession 
of small-scale farmers. 

The Food Estate also fulfils many of the functions of the British 
- war-time Ministry of Food in ‘guiding’ popular choice from scarce 
food to those more readily available. Long before the war, the 
Estate operated an informal rationing system. ‘The general set-up 
and the ramifications of the Food Estate have been described as the 
‘bad dream of a lecturer in administration.’ 


- 
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ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR 


The Minstry of Labour 


The governmental body is, of course, the Ministry of Labour, 
with its old-established regional and local network of employment 
exchanges (Arbeitsdmter), set up for the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and as a job-finding agency. ‘The Minister since 
1933 1s Franz Seldte, the former Leader of the nationalist organization 
of ex-soldiers, the Stahlhelm (Steel Helmet), which was, at one time, 
a great rival to the Nazi S.A. Control of wages was, however, re- 
moved from the Ministry in 1934, and entrusted to special ‘Trustees 
of Labour’ (Treuhdnder der Arbeit), set up practically as part of the 
Party machinery. Moreover, since 1942, the Ministry has been 
reduced to a nominal figure by the transfer of all powers of directing 
and distributing labour to a General Commissioner of Labour 
(Generalbevollmachtigter fiir den Arbeitseinsatz). ‘The new Com- 
missioner (Sauckel), has taken over the network of exchanges, and 
is quite outside the Ministry as part of the Four Years Plan organi- 
zation. Being himself a Gauleiter of the Party, he has now brought 
the regional system of exchanges into line with the Party Gaue, and 
this has facilitated regional Party control. 

The Secretary of State is Dr. Syrup, who had been the President, 
long before 1933, of the semi-autonomous Institute for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. ‘This body enjoyed a greater degree of autonomy 
than even the British Unemployment Insurance Fund, but has now 
been fully incorporated in the Ministry of Labour. ‘The Ministry of 
Labour is thus one of the very few in which neither the Minister nor 
his Secretary of State are ‘Party men’ in the narrower sense of the 
word. But then real labour control rests partly with the Special 
Commissioner, partly with the non-governmental body of the Labour 
Front, and both Sauckel and Ley certainly are ‘Party men.’ 


The German Labour Front 


Character of the Labour Front. ‘The German Labour Front 
(Deutsche Arbeitsfront) was set up in May 1933. It had been evolved 
from the (illegal and unrecognized) Nazi trade union body called 
N.S.B.O. (National-Sozialistische Betriebsorganisation). It claims to 
be the rightful successor to the old-established German Trade Union 
movement (with 54 million members in 1933), because when the 
property of the trade unions was confiscated, all their endowments, 
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assets, and institutions were handed over to the Labour Front. The 
Labour Front is not, however, a trade union, for several reasons. 
(1) It is not an independent body, but a formation of the National 
Socialist Party. (2) Membership is not voluntary, but compulsory for 
every working person within Germany; contributions are deducted 
directly from wages, along with the wages tax and the social insurance 
contributions. (3) Membership is not confined to workers or em- 
ployees. ‘The employers themselves are members of the Labour 
Front, individually and corporatively. (4) The improvement of 
wages, the main concern of a real trade union, is not dealt with by 
the Labour Front. Wages are under the direct control of the Trustees 
of Labour, and since the war, basic rates are fixed at pre-war levels. 
(5) The Labour Front is not an industrial but a general political 
organization. ‘Thus, the worker can only join the whole organi- 
zation and not merely the specific industrial section in which he is 
interested. 

Organization of the Labour Front. ‘The striking feature in the 
organization of the German Labour Front (usually abbreviated as 
‘D.A.F. in German literature and speech) is the absence of functional 
groupings and divisions. ‘This is specially remarkable by contrast 
with the industrial organization which is so clearly divided, by 
industries, into groups. In the Labour Front the stress is all on the 
geographical sub-division, and there is no special cohesion between 
the workers in any particular industry. Thus, while the steel in- 
dustrialists, for instance, have their special ‘group’ to make their 
wishes felt, the steel workers have no similar representation unless 
the Labour Front as a whole takes up their case. ‘The reason for 
this is probably official fear of the development of a new militant 
industrial unionism, which might lead to a resumption of the ‘ideo- 
logical class struggle’ so abhorrent to the official programme. ‘The 
absence of a clear-cut industrial division is another distinction be- 
tween the Labour Front and a genuine trade union, although German 
trade unionism has always shown leanings towards ‘global unions’ 
as distinct from industrial unions. For purely administrative reasons 
there are, of course, special departments within the Labour Front 
to deal with the specific problems of industrial groups, but these 
have no identity of their own, however narrowly defined. 

~The hierarchical principle of control and appointment from above 
obtains in the Labour Front as in all other present economic organi- 
zations. ‘The pre-1933 system of annual election, by the workers 
in each factory, of their two representatives in the Production 
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Committee (Beiriebsrat, re-named Vertrauensrat by the Nazis) was 
maintained at first, in an emaciated form, with choice restricted to 
D.A.F. officials. When the 1935 voting showed considerable opposi- 
tion to these official candidates the proceedings were suspended, and 
no expression of the views of the individual member has been 
permitted since. 

The Labour Front, with its widespread organization and its 
representatives in hundreds of thousands of individual factories and 
even departments of factories, has ‘its ear to the ground’ more 
perhaps than any other party organization. It is closely integrated 
with general police control. ‘The Zellenobmann (leader of the in- 
dividual factory cell) of the D.A.F. is the close equivalent of the 
Blockwart (person in charge of a block of flats, often the janitor of a 
tenement), who co-operates with the police and Gestapo. Generally 
speaking, the organization of the Labour Front is on much more 
military lines than that of the Food Estate or of industry. The 
general idea of the organization of a plant is that the employer or 
manager is the commanding officer, with the officials of the Labour 
Front serving as his N.C.O.’s, and the ordinary employees as the 
‘followers’ (this is the official designation). This shows again how 
far the Labour Front is removed from the ordinary concept of a 
trade union. ‘The term ‘cell,’ used to describe the lowest unit of 
organization (the ‘branch’ of British trade union parlance) is a 
reminder of the illegal past of the D.A.F. in the form of the N.S.B.O., 
which had formed secret ‘cells’ within each factory. 

Being a Party organization, its geographical sub-divisions follow 
those of the Party in 42 Gaue (regions), each region being sub-divided 
into Kreise (districts). Each Kreis is sub-divided into Ortsgruppen 
(local branches), and each Orisgruppe into Betriebe (factory branches). 
This is where British trade union organization would stop, and 
German trade unions did stop before 1933. But it must be re- 
membered that the German Labour Front, not being sub-divided 
according to occupation, has many more members in each unit than 
an ordinary trade union would have, and there are further sub-units, 
the Zellen (cells), and, if required, the Blocke (group of working places). 
As the organization was fully adjusted to party divisions, no further 
adjustment to fit in the regional organization with the 42 Gaue has 
been needed since the war, as proved necessary both with the District 
Employment Exchanges (which had to be increased from 26), with 
the Trustees of Labour, and also, as has been seen, with the Chambers 
of Industry and Commerce. 
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Work of the Labour Front. The Labour Front, having a member- 
ship of 20 million paying members, with considerable compulsory 
contributions, and in full possession of all the assets, accumulated 
over generations, of the former trade union movement and (since 
the war) of the co-operatives, is one of the richest party organiza- 
tions, in terms of direct economic activity. Its only equal in the party 
is the Four Years Plan with its Géring combine (see p. 504). In 
addition to its colleges, banks, insurance companies, etc., taken over 
from the unions, and the shops and factories taken over from the 
co-operatives, the Labour Front has gone in for production on a 
large scale, owning shipping lines (for the operation of ‘Strength 
through Joy,’ see p. 484), holiday camps, engineering works (especially 
the ‘People’s Car Factory’ at Fallersleben near Brunswick, see p. 313). 
Its banking organization, the Bank of German Labour (Bank der. 
Deutschen Arbeit) is more important already than three of the ‘Big 
Five’ among the commercial banks, and is well on the way to sur- 
passing the other two as well. 

The theory of industrial relations on which the Labour Front 
bases its work is that everyone in the plant, from the employer to 
the last labourer, forms a ‘community’ (Betriebsgemeinschaft), 
pledged to maximum output and support for the economic policy 
of the government and the doctrines of the party. Divergences of 
interest within the ‘community’ are not admitted to exist. In view 
of the admitted position of the employer as the ‘leader’ of the 
‘community,’ the Labour Front does not try to weaken his authority 
or to seek a share in management for the worker or ‘follower,’ such 
as the trade unions tried before 1933 in the name of ‘economic 
democracy.’ Thus the Labour Front supported the emasculation 
of the Works Councils (Betriebsrdte) into purely nominal Vertrauens- 
rite, and it helps in enforcing discipline on unruly workers. Its main 
work is to educate workers into ‘co-operation’ with the employer, 
especially by making useful suggestions as to the arrangement of 
work, training to higher levels of skill, and fixing standard times and 
piece rates in such a way as to provide the greatest possible incentive 
for maximum output. For instance, when it was decided in 1943 
to cut piece rates and to fix shorter standard times in order to induce 
greater exertion among workers, this cutting of wages was under- 
taken by the Labour Front. This would hardly be conceivable for 
an ordinary trade union. 

On the other hand, the Labour Front is charged with seeing 
that the employer complies with the statutory provisions regarding 
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welfare arrangements, factory hygiene, etc. Offending employers, 
who treat workers in a humiliating manner or offend against the 
welfare provisions, can be brought by the Labour Front before the 
‘Social Courts of Honour’; similarly, also, offending workers are 
liable to this corrective. Actually, proceedings against employers 
before these courts have been few and sentences fairly mild. 

Thus, with management, discipline, and organization of production 
firmly in the hands of employers, and with wage problems in the 
hands of ‘Trustees of Labour, the work of the Labour Front has been 
mainly in the field of welfare and the use of leisure.. This pre- 
occupation with improved welfare rather than with higher wages 
has played a very useful part in the general economic and financial 
policy of the regime. Among these welfare schemes the one called 
‘Strength through Joy’ has achieved great notoriety as a grandiose 
scheme for the large-scale planning and regimentation of leisure. 
While the Labour Front claim is that the scheme has brought 
travelling and high-class entertainment to the mass of German 
workers and their families, there were evidently some other aspects 
to the scheme, ranging from political control of the people during 
their leisure time, combined with intensive propaganda, to the saving 
of foreign exchange by diverting people’s expenditure from imported 
goods to holidays in Germany or on German ships. 

With the increased shortage of labour, especially skilled labour, 
and the shift towards armament industries, the Labour Front 
acquired great importance as the originator and controller of ‘Training 
Centres and the controller of the quality of training given to appren- 
tices in private firms. For the latter purpose, the Labour Front has 
organized a large-scale annual competition in working efficiency 
which is given much publicity and results in valuable privileges for 
prize winners. 


Chambers of Labour 


There is also a system of ‘Chambers of Labour’ (Arbeitskammern), 
both on the national and regional scale; but, as distinct from the 
Chambers of Industry, these Chambers seem to exist on paper only. 
They are a survival from the pre-Nazi era. 

In view of the fact that the Labour Front is designed to support 
the employer rather than obstruct him, disputes between it and the 
employer are rare. In so far as they do not go to the ‘Social Courts 
of Honour,’ they are settled by the Trustees of Labour. The. 
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individual worker has little prospect of bringing a grievance 
before a Trustee or a Labour Court unless he can get the Labour 
Front to take it up. 


The National Labour Service 


The National Labour Service (Reichsarbeitsdienst) (abbreviated 
R.A.D.) is the organization in charge of the young men (since 1939 
also young women) conscripted for their compulsory year of labour 
service. ‘This body is not incorporated in the Labour Front, but is 
quite separate. ‘The labour conscripts themselves are not deemed 
to be employees, and therefore are not members of the Labour 
Front. 

Provision has been made, both at the national and regional level, 
for joint meetings of the Chambers of Labour with the Chambers of 
Industry, but these joint meetings have been heard of as little as the 
Chambers of Labour themselves. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Price control has played a crucial part in German economic ad- 
ministration since 1933. [he motives were mixed. Most prominent 
among these were the ideological hostility of the regime to the free 
movement of market prices (which has found its clearest expression 
in the agricultural marketing schemes), the prevention of an in- 
flationary impression which might be created by rising prices, and 
might recall the spectre of the fatal inflation of 1923, and finally the 
fear that rising prices might absorb and make ineffective the effort 
of the government to increase employment. Mengenkonjunktur 
statt Preiskonjunktur, ‘a boom in quantities rather than a boom in 
prices’ was a well-known official slogan which sums up this last 
motive of price control. 


The Organization of Price Control 


The supreme control of prices is in the hands of a Commissioner 
for Price Formation (Reichskommissar fiir die Preisbildung). His 
appointment in 1936 was not without precedent in the pre-Nazi area. 
The Briining Government had appointed a similar official, whose 
purpose it was to give effect to the policy of lowering prices in order to 
stimulate German exports. ‘The new Commissioner, however, is very 
different. His powers are much more far-reaching. Price control 
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now is incredibly comprehensive. Every minute article of con- 
sumption is controlled, including services (except wages, whose 
control is under the Trustees of Labour). ‘The Commissioner can not 
only refuse applications for higher prices above the basic level of 
November 1936, he can also enforce reduction in prices and dissolve 
cartels formed to maintain prices. 

After the outbreak of war the powers of the Commissioner were 
heavily reinforced by the famous, and often quoted, Paragraph 22 
of the War Economy Decree (Kriegszwirtschaftsverordnung) of Sep- 
tember 1939. ‘This paragraph contains a general prohibition of 
profiteering, which is classed as a basic offence against economic 
security. Some drastic sentences, including death sentences, have 
been pronounced under the decree. Under this war decree, firms 
must not wait for the Commissioner to order reductions in price 
but must do so spontaneously whenever their costs are reduced—for 
instance, by a deterioration in quality. 

To give some examples of the enormous range covered by price 
fixing the following more spectacular examples may be mentioned. 
The price of meals in restaurants is strictly controlled; for this pur- 
pose restaurants are divided into a number of classes according to the 
quality of service rendered and the size of the locality. The price of 
building sites is strictly controlled in a similar manner. Repair 
services to motor cars are controlled in a detailed schedule defining 
each particular service and laying down a maximum price for it. 
Maximum prices have been fixed for the remuneration of musical 
soloists and conductors during major performances. 

The activities of the Commissioner are not confined to actual price 
fixing. ‘The Price Commissioner has also powers to control profits on 
the theory that excessive profits must be the result of excessive prices. 
Thus, in 1941, the Commissioner started a scheme of profit taxation 
which was quite independent from the Ministry of Finance. Under 
this scheme of ‘skimming-off of profits’ (Gewinnabschoepfung) all 
firms had to submit to the Commissioner a special declaration of their 
profits, and the Commissioner would then fix the specific sum to be 
surrendered by each firm. Thus the Commissioner exercises func- 
tions which, by English notions, would definitely be reserved for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This scheme of profit control through 
the Price Commissioner was temporarily abandoned in 1943 in favour 
of a normal excess profits tax operated by the Minister of Finance, 
but even more recently there are signs of a revival of the tax operated 
by the Commissioner. 
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In addition to operating this profit taxation scheme of his own, the 
Commissioner has also powers to confiscate illegal profits made by 
disregarding the price regulations, and he can impose substantial 
fines on firms. Moreover, the Commissioner charges fees for any 
service he renders to industry. For instance, if a firm takes up the 
production of a new line not covered by the previous price stop, it has 
to submit in advance a statement of the price which it is proposed 
to charge together with a detailed statement of costs. The Com- 
missioner will then proceed to fix a maximum price for this article, 
and for this activity he will charge a fee commensurate with the 
trouble involved. 

In view of these widespread activities it is not surprising that the 
central office of the Price Commissioner has developed into one of the 
major government departments. He publishes a periodical of his 
own, called the Mitteilungsblatt des Pretskommissars. ‘The actual 
supervision and control of prices, especially in retail shops is, of 
course, a local affair, mainly in the hands of the police. In each 
locality there is a price control office (Preisstelle) which reports to 
the Commissioner any observed or suspected evasion of the price 
regulations. 


Status of the Price Controller 


The administrative status of the Price Commissioner is that of one 
of the special commissioners appointed under the auspices of the 
Four Years Plan (see p. 504). ‘This may seem surprising, consider- 
ing that one of the main purposes of the Four Years Plan was to 
rationalize German industry with a view to making it blockade- 
proof. In actual fact, however, there is a very close connection 
between these purposes of the Four Years Plan and the work of 
the Price Commissioner. Price control in the German system is 
intended to be a method of rationalizing industry. By fixing prices 
at a low level and preventing easy profits, pressure is being put on 
ineflicient firms to lower their cost of production in order to be 
able to keep going even at the low prices prescribed by the 
Commissioner. Moreover, the cost data collected by the Com- 
missioner are useful in determining the most efficient firms and 
give them preferential treatment in the allocation of labour, 
materials, and government contracts. As to the attempts of the 
Four Years Plan to improve self-sufficiency, the Price Commissioner 
supported these tendencies very effectively by making special price 
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concessions to firms using domestic materials in place of imported 
ones, or developing substitute processes reducing the dependence 
on imports. ‘Thus it would be quite wrong to think of the ad- 
ministrative integration of the Price Commissioner’s office into 
the organization of the Four Years Plan as a mere administrative 
accident. 


The Effectiveness of Price Control 


How successful this policy has been is not easily determined at the 
present stage. ‘The official indices show, or pretend, a very stable_ 
picture since 1936, with nominal increases of 2 to 3 per cent. per 
annum, without signs of any speeding-up since the war. On the 
strength of these indices, price control in Germany is officially 
described as fully effective and a model of planning as contrasted 
with the wild gyrations and war-time increases in prices in the 
democratic countries. ‘The Commissioner (Dr. Fischboeck) is also 
often sent abroad to explain the German method of price control, 
and to initiate and introduce similar systems in the occupied or 
satellite countries. 

On the other hand there is much evidence to show that effective- 
ness is much more limited than is officially claimed. It is occasionally 
even officially stated in warnings or complaints that the price regula- 
tions are widely disregarded, especially where they are difficult to 
enforce (e.g. catering, florists, craftsmen). When the Price Com- 
missioner initiated his skimming-off of profits, the results were said 
to reveal a very disquietening state of affairs. ‘The official indices 
are frankly disbelieved by the general public. ‘There is abundant 
evidence of the existence of widespread black markets in which large- 
scale transactions take place at prices which are a very high multiple 
of the official controlled prices. Even savage sentences have not 
stamped out the black markets. ‘The revelations in the court pro- 
ceedings are in themselves an indication of the limits of effective 
price control. Finally, in spite of special efforts on the part of the 
Commissioner to link price control with prohibitions of such devices 
as barter trade, conditional selling, etc., there is again good reason 
to believe that price control has done a good deal to promote the 
growth of barter dealings. ‘This means that the official prices have 
been made ineffective by people refusing to take money in exchange 
at all. On balance, it would seem best to be sceptical about the 
effectiveness of control. 
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THE GROWTH OF STATE CONTROL OF BUSINESS SINCE 1933 


‘There is a tendency to minimize the degree of state (or rather 
Party) dominance established over private business in Germany 
since 1933. It is true that the framework of private enterprise has 
been kept intact, that the destruction of trade unions -has greatly 
facilitated the ascendancy of the employer in his own factory, and 
that some of the larger combines especially have been operating under 
conditions of high profit. It is also true that where the interests of 
powerful combines are concerned the Party has been much more 
considerate and inclined to tread carefully than in most of their deal- 
ings with other groups, and that some of the industrialists (people 
like Roechling, Krupp, Voegler, etc.) occupy important and in- 
fluential positions within the system itself (though they may also 
fall quickly, as shown in the case of Thyssen). Yet it would be wrong 
to imagine that these facts describe fully the true position. In any 
major crisis of economic policy so far, business has had to bow to 
the will of the Party, and the years since 1933 show a gradual retreat 
-from one position after another. 

Briefly, the stage which this retreat has reached is that the Party 
has acquired, mainly through the Géring combine and the Labour 
Front, but also through a large number of Party-controlled activities, 
an important section of the German productive apparatus. Party 
representatives or ‘contact’ men have entered the boards of directors 
in large numbers. Non-conforming business men have been 
eliminated. ‘Technical experts, designated by the Ministry of 
Munitions and ‘firmly controlled by the Party, have been installed 
in the works to ‘rationalize’ production, control activities, and 
report back to their Ministry. Full disclosure of all details is en- 
forced, and no pretext of preserving private business secrets is 
accepted. No firm could carry on for a day without a multiplicity 
of permits from a large variety of state controls; no new loans 
could be raised without state permit. Profits may be declared to 
be ‘excessive,’ and either confiscated or wiped out by compulsory 
price reductions. The sword of a heavy sentence, on the grounds 
of offences against one of the economic war regulations, hangs over 
the heads of business men, and the regulations are so complex, so 
tight, and so numberless, that hardly any of them will have a clear 
conscience. Any factory, if it has not suffered air-raid damage, must 
expect to suffer it, and it is entirely dependent on the regional Party 
authorities for facilities to repair damage, and restart in the same 
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place or elsewhere. ‘Through compulsory membership of ‘groups’ 
and ‘chambers,’ each firm is incorporated into a system ultimately 
controlled, on the ‘leadership principle,’ by the Party. ‘Thousands 
of small businesses have been compulsorily closed. 

This formidable catalogue of state control is not exhaustive, but 
it serves to bring out the shallowness of the view that business 
‘runs itself’? in Germany. ‘The position may perhaps best be ex- 
plained by saying that the state, or the Party, has unlimited influence 
over business, but that some spokesmen of business have also some 
limited influence within the Party, and that for this and other reasons 
the Party has, up to now, not used its unlimited influence in such 
a way as to destroy the skeleton of the system of private enterprise. 
The flesh, however, has largely gone. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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4. For war-time developments, see the series of articles by H. W. Singer under 
the title of ‘The German War Economy’ in numbers of the Economic Journal 
(London) after December 1940. 


Appendix I 
CHIEF TOWNS AND CITIES 


The following account gives some description of the inland towns 
which had over 150,000 inhabitants according to preliminary returns 
of the census of 1939. A list of these towns is given on page 97, and 
their location is shown in Fig. 99 ; they are described in alphabetical 
order. No attempt has been made to take account of war damage in 
these towns. The ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, Kénigsberg, 
Liibeck, and Stettin also have populations of over 150,000. ‘These 
have been omitted from this Appendix and will be described in 
Volume IV of this Handbook. 


AACHEN 
(Population, 165,710 in 1939) 
General Features 


Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) is an ancient town with important 
industries. It lies near the frontier of western Germany within a 
few miles of Dutch and Belgian territory. In 1897 it was united with 
Burtcheid, which was also an ancient town. ‘The town (Stadtkrets) of 
Aachen has an area of 20 sq. miles and is in the Prussian province of 
the Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Aachen). 

The Carolingian settlement at Aachen was surrounded by walls 
built in 1172-76. ‘The course of these walls may be traced on a 
modern street plan by following streets with names ending in Graben, 
such as Templer Graben, Hirsch Graben, Seil Graben, Carls Graben, 
Alexander Graben. By the fourteenth century the urban settlement 
had extended considerably in all directions (as far as the modern 
Main Station and West Station) and new fortifications were erected ; 
these followed the modern Boxgraben, Junkerstrasse, ‘Turmstrasse, 
Ludwigs Allee, Monheims Allee, and Heinrichs Allee. All that 
survives of this second ring of walls are the Langer Turm (built in 
1325), the Lavenstein, the Pfaffenturm, the tower of the Marienburg 
(1512-13), and two gates, the Ponttor (1320) and the Marschiertor 
(1300). 

Expansion in the nineteenth century beyond the walls was mainly 
to the south-east towards Burtscheid; to the east along the main 
railway line to Diiren; and to the north-east along the railway line to 
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Julich. To the north expansion stopped at the Lous Berg, and to the 
west, towards the Belgian frontier, urban development was limited. 
The main suburbs to the east of the old town are the Rehmviertel, 
the Steffenviertel, and the Frankenberger Viertel. 


Administrative Functions 


Aachen has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Aachen is a local administrative centre for central 
banking (Reichsbankstelle), customs and finance (Hauptzollamt and 
two Finanzdmter), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), and public 
works (Reichsbauamt). 


(11) Prussia. Aachen is the seat of the administration of 


(a) the Regierungsbezirk Aachen in the Prussian province of the 
Rhineland. After the loss of Eupen-Malmédy its area was 
1,207 sq. miles. It has a population of 770,000 (1939). The 
Regierungsbezirk includes the manufacturing towns of Diiren, 
Eschweiler, and Stolberg. 


(6) the rural district (Landkreis) of Aachen, which has an area of 
124 sq. miles and a population of 171,450 (1925). 

(c) the local police (Polizeipriisidium) and the local courts (Landes- 
gericht). 


Aachen has various educational institutions—a technical college 
(the Technichische Hochschule fir Westfalen und Rheinprovinz, 
founded in 1870), industrial high schools for textiles, building, and 
industrial arts and crafts, and also a teachers’ training college. 


History © 


Aachen was a Roman station (Aquae Grani), but it first became 
important at the time of the Frankish kings and the Carolingian 
emperors. Charles the Great made the town the capital of his 
dominions north of the Alps. 

In the Middle Ages thirty-two emperors were crowned at Aachen, 
and many imperial diets and ecclesiastical convocations were held 
there. Aachen obtained various privileges in the twelfth century 
and became a free imperial city in 1250. A rising of the craftsmen 
in 1450 secured for the gilds a measure of representation in the 
municipal government, which had hitherto been exclusively in the 
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hands of the notables. ‘The Reformation was introduced in the six- 
teenth century, but was stamped out by Spanish troops in 1614, and 
to-day Aachen is an entirely Catholic town. 

Aachen’s importance declined in the seventeenth century owing 
to the ‘Thirty Years War and the partial destruction of the town by 
fire in 1656. ‘The emperors were now crowned at Frankfurt-am- 
Main. In 1792 Aachen was occupied by the French, who annexed 
the town two years later. It became the administrative headquarters 
of the Roer Department (1802) in Napoleon’s day, when all German 
territory west of the Rhine was incorporated in France. 

In 1815 Aachen became a Prussian town. Industry was depressed 
at this time. ‘The output of the old-established needle industry, for 
example, sank by 25 per cent. in the years 1814-18, and the number . 
of workers employed in this branch of manufacture declined from 
883 in 1812 to between 600 and 700 in 1829. Later in the nineteenth 
century, however, Aachen developed rapidly as a manufacturing 
centre, despite its somewhat unfavourable location, and its population 
increased. ‘I'he increase was particularly marked after 1870. | 

[TOErO” . . 32,000 1890 . . 100,000 I9Io . . 156,000 


E870. . 74,000 Ig0o . =. 150,000 £O39..... . FOS, 716 
(Including Burtscheid after 1897.) 


Economic Development 


Coal. 'The economic importance of Aachen is based upon its coal, 
iron and steel, engineering, and textile industries. ‘There are two 
coalfields near Aachen. Immediately to the north of the town, in 
the valley of the Wurmbach, is the Aachen coalfield; this basin has 
coal which is specially suitable for household consumption in the 
form of briquettes. East of Aachen lies the Eschweiler coalfield (in 
the valley of the little River Inde), which produces coal suitable for 
coking and other industrial purposes. 

Both the Aachen and the Eschweiler coalfields have been Site 
since the Middle Ages. By 1500 the outcrops were being exhausted, 
and when shafts were sunk it was found that there was considerable 
danger of flooding. At the time of the French occupation, in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, considerable progress was 
made in the exploitation of the Aachen and Eschweiler coalfields, 
and there was further expansion under Prussian rule after 1815. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century (1902) the coalfields had 
an output of over 2,000,000 tons of coal, 47,230 tons of briquettes, 


1 Also called the Roer coalfield or the Wurm coalfield. 
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and 247,835 tons of coke. Mining was to a great extent concen- 
trated in the hands of two colliery companies, the Eschweiler Bergverein 
(founded in 1834) and the Vereinigungsgesellschaft fiir Steinkohlenbau 
im Wurmrevier. The two concerns were amalgamated in 1907. The 
collieries in the Aachen-Eschweiler district had at one time a market- 
ing organization of their own, with headquarters at Aachen, but they 
are now members of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate (see 
p. 257). ‘The chief mining companies are the Gewerkschaft Sophia 
Facoba, with mines at Hucklehoven, and the Gewerkschaft Carolus 
Magnus, with mines at Palenberg, each of which produced over one 
million tons in 1937 (see p. 247). 

Iron and Steel. The iron industry was situated in the Eifel hills 
in the Middle Ages. It provided the raw material for the high- 
class metal work, including the production of needles, for which 
Aachen was famous at that time. After the Thirty Years War the 
Hoesch family were the most important ironmasters in the north- 
west Eifel. In the nineteenth century, however, the somewhat 
primitive ironworks of the Eifel district were gradually closed, and 
new modern ironworks were established on the coalfields near Aachen. 
One of the best known was the Aachener Bergwerks- und Hittten- 
verein Rote Erde, which was closed after the war of 1914-18 owing 
to the economic difficulties of the post-war years. 

Engineering. Aachen’s engineering and electro-technical works 
are closely associated with the coal and iron industries. To-day the 
Maschinenfabrik Kranz makes engineering and armament com- 
ponents. The Waggon Fabrik Talbot constructs railway wagons. 
The Deutsche Elektrizitdts Werke zu Aachen (Garbe, Laymeyer & Co. 
A.-G.) are engaged in electrical engineering, while the Deutsche 
Philips G.m.b.H. works make electrical equipment. (The parent 
factory of the Philips concern is at Eindhoven in Holland.) The 
long-established needle industry is still of importance in Aachen. 
The metal industries employ some 15,000 workers, of whom about 
5,000 are in the needle industry. 

Textiles. ‘Textile industries, particularly the manufacture of 
woollen cloth and ready-made garments, have long been established 
in the Aachen district. As early as the twelfth century the cloths 
of Aachen had a considerable reputation. Originally the sheep of 
the Eifel hills provided the raw material, but in the nineteenth 
century wool was obtained from eastern Germany, and after the 
sixties from overseas. During the French occupation in the early 
years of the nineteenth century the textile industries on the left 
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bank of the Rhine benefited from access to the closed French 
market. 

Then came a period of depression when hostile tariffs made it 
very difficult for Aachen’s textile goods to find markets in neigh- 
bouring French, Belgian, and Dutch territories. Between 1814 and 
1818 the number of spindles at work fell from 1,500 to 1,200. ‘The 
number of looms for the weaving of cloth and cashmere declined 
from 1,600 to 549 in Aachen, and from 571 to 229 in Burtscheid. 
The position was eased a little by orders for cloth from the Prussian 
military authorities (e.g. in 1820), and by a certain revival of trade 
with the Levant (e.g. in 1824). | 

In the forties of the nineteenth century production in the Aachen 
textile industries was still mainly on handicraft lines. ‘There were 
at that time twenty-three mills spinning with machine power, but 
only two of them worked by steam and the average number of 
spindles in each was under one hundred. In the weaving branch 
of the woollen industry there were only eight power looms as against 
2,362 hand looms. ‘There were, however, some large-scale enterprises 
in the forties. Such were the firm of Nellesen in Aachen and the 
firm of Pastor in Burtscheid. With the development of communica- 
tions and the establishment and expansion of the Zollverein, Aachen’s 
textile industries prospered. To-day they employ some 13,000 
workers. 

Other Industries. Other industries that deserve mention are glass- 
making (the Vereinigte Glaswerke, Aachen, at Stolberg), the manu- 
facture of rubber tyres (the firm of Engelbert & Co. G.m.b.H. had 
an estimated output capacity of 65,000 tyres per month in 1939), 
and the tourist industry. ‘The medicinal springs of Aachen and 
Burtscheid attract many visitors. 


Communications 


Aachen was not an important centre of communications in Roman 
times, for the K6ln-Jiilich- Maastricht road passed to the north of the 
town. In the Middle Ages adverse political conditions, particularly 
the position of Aachen at the borders of the Reich, prevented the 
town from exploiting its position as a gateway from western Germany 
to the Ardennes and the flourishing cities of Flanders. 

In the nineteenth century the growth of Aachen as a manufacturing 
and administrative centre made it essential for the town to be linked 
with adjacent foreign territories and with other parts of Germany 
by road and rail. ‘To-day several main roads radiate from Aachen. 
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T’o the north-west roads run through Dutch territory to Maastricht 
and to Venlo (for Nymwegen and Wesel). To the north-east there 
is a road to the textile towns of Gladbach-Rheydt and Krefeld- 
Uerdingen, and there are two roads to KéIn. To the south-west there 
are two roads through Belgian territory to Liége—one via Moresnet 
and one via Eupen and Verviers. A road runs south parallel to the 
Belgian frontier to Montijoie. : 

Aachen lies on the main railway line from Brussels to Liége, Diiren, 
and Kéln. This route is familiar to English visitors to Germany who 
use the Dover-Ostend Channel crossing. Since the loss of Hergen- 
rath (in Eupen-Malmédy) to Belgium, Aachen has been the German 

frontier station on this line. To the north a line runs parallel to 
the Dutch frontier to Gladbach-Rheydt, and on to Krefeld-Uerdingen 
and Diisseldorf. Another line runs along the valley of the Wurm- 
bach to Jiilich. Certain sections of the Venn railway,! which runs 
in great curves over the Eifel hills from Aachen and Stolberg to 
_ Luxembourg, were handed over to Belgium after the war of 1914-18. 
(The railway itself belongs to Belgium, though part of the territory 
through which it runs lies in the Reich.) The new main station at 
Aachen, on the south side of the town, replaced the old Rheinischer 
Bahnhof. ‘The new West Station, built on the Schtisterfeld, in the 
north-west of Aachen, replaced the old Templerbend Station. The 
marshalling yards of Aachen-West Station are capable of handling 
some 3,000 railway wagons a day. 


AUGSBURG 
(Population 185,704 in 1939) 
General Features 


Augsburg (originally ‘Augustburg’) is one of the most important 
industrial towns in southern Germany. It lies in Bavaria (Regier- 
ungsbezirk Schwaben) on a gravel terrace above the River Lech at 
its confluence with the River Wertach. It is 1,624 feet above sea- 
level, and is the third largest city in Bavaria. 

The site of the Roman town (Augusta Vindelicorum) lay to the north 
of the centre of medieval and modern Augsburg. In the Middle 
Ages four settlements developed which amalgamated to form the 
nucleus of the modern city : 


(1) The ‘Bishop’s Town’ of the ninth century, which was elliptical 
in shape, lay some 65 feet above the River Lech. The limits of this 
1 Also known as the Eifel Bahn and the Monschauer Bahn. 
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settlement may be traced on a modern street plan by following the 


Mauerberg, Hafnerberg, Kohler Gasse, Jesuiten Gasse, and Pfaffen- . 


gasschen. 


(ii) During and after the eleventh century, settlements developed 
around the monastery and church of St. Ulrich and St. Afra. This 
urban area lay to the south of the ‘Bishop’s Town.’ In the four- 
teenth century new walls were constructed a tapaet A both the 
‘Bishop’s ‘Town’ and the southern suburbs. 


(iii) ‘Che suburb of Wertach developed in the fourteenth century 
on the site of the old Roman town to the north of the ‘Bishop’s 
Town’ beyond the Senkelbach stream. 


(iv) In the fifteenth century the St. Jakob suburb developed on 


low-lying land to the east of the ‘ Bishop’s ‘Town ’—that is, between 
the old town and the River Lech. 


In 1519 the Fuggerei was established. This was a new quarter of 


the town, composed of six streets and some fifty small stone houses. | 


It was inhabited by poor and aged persons. ‘The district was estab- 
lished by the wealthy Fugger banking family, and it still serves its 
original purpose. 

In the early seventeenth century much of medieval Augusburg, 
except the churches and town gates, was pulled down, and a new city 
was built under the supervision of Elias Holl, the great architect of 
the German Renaissance. ‘The building of the Augsburg town hall, 
particularly its fine eastern front, crowned his achievements. 

In the nineteenth century Augsburg expanded in all directions, 
north to Oberhausen, west to the main railway station and towards 
Pfersee on the left bank of the River Wertach, and east to the 
River Lech and beyond it to Lechhausen. ‘The eastern and northern 
suburbs are mainly working-class industrial districts, while the 
western end is a middle-class residential area. 


Administrative Functions 


Augsburg has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Bavaria : 


(1) Reich. Augsburg is the headquarters of the local administra- 
tion of central banking (Reichsbankstelle), finance (Finanzamt), the 
railways (Reichsbahndirektion), and the post office (Oberpostdirektion). 
Various military administrative departments have their offices in 
Augsburg. 
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(11) Bavaria. (a) Augsburg is the capital of the Regierungsbezirk 
Schwaben (Swabia), which has an area of 3,808 sq. miles and a 
_ population of 926,000 (1939). The province lies in the south- 
western corner of Bavaria between Upper Bavaria, Middle Franconia, 
Wirttemberg, and Austria (Vorarlberg and Tirol). It includes 
the small towns of Donauworth, Noérdlingen, Kempten, and 
Immenstadt. 

(6) Augsburg is the headquarters of the administration of the rural 
district (Bezirksamt) of Augsburg, which has an area of 102 sq. 
miles and a population of 27,350 (1925). 


Educational institutions in Augsburg include a school of com- 
merce, a music academy, a domestic science college, and an agri- 
cultural college. 


History 


The Roman settlement of Augusta Vindelicorum in the province 
of Raetia was founded about 15 B.c., and was raised to the status 
of a municipium about A.D. 122. In the sixth century a.D. the ‘ Bishop’s 
Town’ of Augsburg became the headquarters of a bishopric. In 
the thirteenth century Augsburg became independent of the bishop 
and was a free imperial city. It developed into an important centre 
of traffic between northern Europe (e.g. the Rhineland and Flanders) 
and Venice, Genoa, and the Levant. A flourishing cloth industry 
developed. In 1475 the ise was estimated to have a population of 
about 18,000. 

The city reached the are of its fortunes in the scent century. 
Its great bankers were among the most powerful in Europe. The 
famous painters Hans Holbein the elder and Hans Burgmair enhanced 
Augsburg’s reputation in the field of art. 

At this time, too, Augsburg played an important part in the 
stormy history of the Reformation in Germany. It was here, in 
1530, that the Protestant princes presented the Emperor Charles V 
with the Augsburg Confession, a reformed creed drawn up by 
Melanchthon. It was here, a quarter of a century later, that a tem- 
porary settlement was reached on the religious issue. ‘The principle 
that the religion of the prince should determine the religion of the 
state over which he ruled gave Germany a measure of freedom from 
religious strife until the outbreak of the Thirty Years War. During 
that struggle Augsburg was occupied by both the Swedes and the 
imperial troops, and the population of the town was reduced from 
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45,000 to 16,000. ‘The war brought to an end for many years the 
economic prosperity of Augsburg. 

Augsburg slowly recovered in the eighteenth century, but it lost 
its political independence. Bavaria annexed the town in March” 
1806. She had already (in 1803) acquired the territories of the 
bishopric of Augsburg, which comprised fourteen scattered Amter 
in the district between the Lech, Wertach, and Iller rivers. Augsburg 
flourished as a Bavarian town particularly in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, but it was to some extent overshadowed by the 
neighbouring city of Munich. The rulers of Bavaria favoured their 
capital, in some respects to the disadvantage of Augsburg. 

The development of great modern industries (particularly the 
manufacture of cotton goods and the making of machinery) was 
reflected in the increase in population. 


1763 . . 26,300 1818 . . 29,800 IQIO . ; 147,000 } 
1792 . . 36,000 1871. % i5i200 1925 . ;  rogs522 
1802). . 27,800 1890 . . 80,000 ~ 1089 - . 185,704 


1 Including recently added suburbs. 


Economic Development , 

The Roman town lay on an important road which ran from 
Verona, across the Brenner Pass, and along the Inn and the Danube, 
to Passau. The town linked the Alpine routes with the upper Rhine, 
and was a centre of commerce (e.g. timber, cattle, wine) and industry 
(e.g. cloth and pottery). 

The economic prosperity of Augsburg in the Middle Ages was 
based upon its importance both as a transport centre and as the seat 
of a flourishing textile industry. ‘The development of weaving and 
dyeing was facilitated by ample supplies of water in the lower (i.e. 
eastern) part of the town, and by the fact that the citizens had access 
to supplies of raw materials (e.g. cotton from the Levant via Italy). 
The most important cloth woven was Barchent, which had a linen 
warp and a cotton weft. 

In the sixteenth century Augsburg became one of the most im- 
portant financial centres on the continent. A number of wealthy 
merchants became bankers. ‘T'wo of the most famous banking families 
were the Fuggers and the Welsers. ‘About 1525 the Fugger were, 
beyond dispute, the most influential financiers of their time. Their 
business relations reached from Hungary and Poland to Spain, from 
Antwerp to Naples’ (Ehrenberg). They financed the emperors 
Maximilian I and Charles V, and gained valuable property, such as 
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silver mines in the Tirol, as security for their loans. Charles V 
secured his election as emperor by bribery, and the money came 
largely from the Fuggers. Jakob Fugger reminded the Emperor in 
a letter that ‘it is well-known that Your Imperial Majesty could not 
have gained the Roman Crown without my aid.’ The Welsers are 
also remembered for their financial dealings with Charles V. They 
obtained Venezuela as a pledge for some of their loans, and them- 
selves established a short-lived colony there (1528-46). Other 
sixteenth-century Augsburg bankers were the houses of Hochstetter, 
Herwert, Hieronymus Seiler, Neidhart, Manlich, and Haug. Mean- 
while the manufacture of textiles continued to be important, and 
Augsburg also developed a metal industry. The work of the gold- 
smiths of Augsburg was especially esteemed. 

After the Thirty Years War the fortunes of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and bankers of Augsburg declined.- In the nineteenth 
century, as part of an enlarged Bavaria, Augsburg revived as a centre 
of industry, commerce, and transport. The traditional skill of the 
inhabitants in textile work and in metal work was some compensation 

for the absence of local raw materials and coal. Augsburg’s economic 
progress might have been even more impressive had not the rulers 
of Bavaria tended to favour Munich. 

The cotton industry expanded towards the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the nineteenth century, and was to a great extent 
concentrated in the eastern end of the town. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the printing of calicoes for the Indian market developed. In 
addition to spinning and weaving concerns there were print works, 
dye works, and bleaching establishments. The development of the 
Baumwollspinneret am Stadtbach was typical of the progress made by 
Augsburg cotton firms in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The firm was established in 1853. It produced 4,346,240 lb. of yarn 
on 86,288 spindles from 12,257 bales of cotton in 1860. When the 
firm celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 1903 it produced 10,408,230 
Ib. of yarn on 140,653 spindles from 24,251 bales of cotton. Another 
important concern that deserves mention is the Mechanische Baumwoll- 
Spinnerer und Weberet, which employed 3,000 operatives in 1932. 
Associated with the textile industry is the Ballonfabrik Augsburg 
(formerly Riedinger). Other textile industries are the manufacture 
of silk and rayon. 

Augsburg also developed an engineering industry, at first to meet 
the demands of the textile manufacturers for machines. Machine 
building remains of outstanding importance to-day. Motors, 
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printing machines, agricultural machines, pumps, and so forth are 
made. In the twentieth century a great aircraft industry developed. 
The Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nirnberg A.-G. (M.A.N.) 1s a large 
machine-building firm employing some 10,000 workers; it has a 
considerable output of diesel engines. ‘The headquarters and the 
administrative and research centre of the great Messerschmitt air- 
craft concern (Messerschmitt A.-G.) are situated two miles to the 
south of Augsburg. The Flugtechnische Werkstatten Martin Schmitt- 
mer manufacture air-frames and aircraft components. In 1925 there 
were in Augsburg 152 engineering works employing 13,640 workers. 


Communications 


Both in Roman times and in the Middle Ages Augsburg was an 
important centre of road traffic. Roads running from Italy north- 
wards through Alpine passes, such as the Brenner and the Fernpass, 
followed the valleys of the Wertach and Lech to Augsburg. From 
Augsburg an old road ran northwards along the Lech valley to cross 
the River Danube at Donauwéorth, which was the junction of east-west 
roads using the upper Danube valley and north-south roads linking 
southern Germany with Frankfurt-am-Main, the Rhineland, and the 
Low Countries. 

To-day Augsburg is still a road junction, though now of less im- 
portance than Munich. Parallel roads follow the River Wertach and 
the River Lech southwards to the passes leading to the ‘Tirol. 'To 
the south-east a road goes to Munich. ‘To the north a road runs to 
Donauworth (for Regensburg, Nuremberg, and Wurzburg) while 
to the west there is a road to Ulm (for Stuttgart). 

As a railway centre, Augsburg has suffered from the fact that 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is so close at hand; the Bavarian 
railways were built with Munich as their centre. For example, the 
main lines from north and central Germany to Innsbruck (for Vienna 
and Italy) run through Munich, while the Fernpass route from 
Bavaria to the ‘Tirol, which is the most direct route from Augsburg - 
to Austria, carries a road but no railway. 

From Augsburg a line runs south-west to Kempten, Immenstadt, 
and Linden on the Boden See, where it joins the Friedrichshafen- 
Innsbruck line. A railway runs south-east to Munich, where there 
are connections to all parts of central Europe and Italy. ‘To the 
west a line runs from Augsburg. to Offingen, which is a junction 
on the Donauworth-Ulm railway. To the north of Augsburg a 
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railway follows the River Lech to Donauwérth (for Regensburg, 
Nuremberg, and Wurzburg). 


BERLIN 
(Population, 4,332,242 in 1939) 
General Features | | 

Greater Berlin, the capital of Prussia, and since 1871 of the Reich, 
is the largest city not only of Germany but of the continent. It is 
the fourth largest city in the world after London, New York, and 
Tokio. It is also the largest manufacturing town on the continent, 
the greatest railway centre in central Europe, the second largest inland 
port in Germany, the centre of European air traffic, and the main 
focus of commercial and financial activities in the Reich. Never- 
theless the city hardly plays the same dominating role that Paris 
plays in France and London plays in Britain. From the point of 
view of historical associations Berlin lags far behind other European 
capital cities. With the exception of four churches, very little 
survives of the medieval settlement ; the oldest buildings are almost 
entirely those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The city is situated in the North German Plain. The town hall 
of old Berlin lies 118 feet above sea-level. The highest point in the 
municipal area of Greater Berlin is the Miiggelberg, which rises to 
377 feet. Greater Berlin lies in a setting of forests and waterways. 
The navigable River Spree runs through the city from the south-east 
to the north-west. The Rivel Havel and some lakes practically form 
the western limit of the city. Spandau and Képenick, two important 
.outer suburbs of Greater Berlin, have developed at the junction of 
the Spree and the Havel and at the junction of the Spree and the 
Dahme respectively. In the southern half of Greater Berlin, the 
Landwehr and 'Teltow canals run parallel to the Spree and form an 
artificial link between that river and the Havel. Lakes in the south- 
east of Greater Berlin.(the Miiggelsee), the north-west (the Tege- 
lersee), and the south-west (the Wannsee) mark the limits of the ex- 
pansion of Greater Berlin. ‘The rivers, the canals, and the large lakes, 
with surrounding woods, have all played their part in the evolution 
of the city. 


Administrative Functions 

Berlin is the seat of all the central government departments of the 
Reich except the Supreme Court (Reichsgericht), which sits at Leipzig, 
and two financial departments, the Rechnungshof, which is at Potsdam, 
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and the Reichsfinanzhof, which is at Munich. Berlin is the seat of the 
legislative assembly (Reichsrat and Reichstag), which has, however, 
been of no significance since the National Socialists seized power. It 
is the seat of important financial and commercial institutions. ‘The 
head offices of the Reichsbank are in the city, and so are the head 
offices of the big private banks (i.e. Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, 
Commerz und Privat Bank, Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft, Reichs Kredit Gesellschaft, Deutsche Verkehrs- 
Kredit-Bank, etc.). Berlin is the headquarters, too, of many in- 
stitutions and organizations of the National Socialist party. It is 
also the seat of all the central government departments of the Federal 
State of Prussia and (before 1933) of the Prusstan Diet (Herrenhaus 
and Abgeordnetenhaus). Berlin is the headquarters of both a Catholic 
and a Protestant see. 

The city lies in the Province of Brandenburg, but is administratively 
independent. Berlin is itself a province, a government district 
(Regierungsbezirk), and a municipality (Stadtkreis). 'The area covered 
by the Stadtkreis is 341 sq. miles, which is half that of Greater 
London. Greater Berlin extends 9 miles from east to west (i.e. 
from Treptow to the Westende of Charlottenburg), and 11 miles 
from north to south (i.e. from Pankow to Gross-Lichterfelde). 
For purposes of local administration Greater Berlin is divided into 
twenty districts (Verwaltungsbezirke), which are responsible for such 
services as police, education, public works, and health. 


Mistory 


Berlin before 1738. It is probable that there were Wendish settle- 
ments at Alt Berlin and Alt Kélln in the twelfth century, and that 
they were taken over by German colonists in the thirteenth century. 
The two small urban settlements are first mentioned in documents 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. Alt KG6lln lay on an island 
in the Spree (now occupied by the cathedral and by Berlin’s principal 
museums), while Alt Berlin lay on the right bank of the northern arm 
of the Spree (Fig. 100). They soon became of some local importance _ 
as trading stations in the Mark (i.e. frontier province) of Branden- 
burg, and began to rival the town of Brandenburg, which was the 
residence of the Margraves. In 1307 Alt Berlin and Alt Kélln were 
united... In the fourteenth century Berlin-K6lln secured a position 
of semi-independence, and became the head of a league of towns . 
in the Mark of Brandenburg, which it represented in negotiations 
with the Hanseatic League. In the fifteenth century, however, the 
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Mark of Brandenburg came under the rule of the Hohenzollerns, 
who deprived Berlin-Kdlln of its privileges and built a castle at Alt 
K6lln to keep the citizens in order. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the Hohenzollerns had transferred their residence from 
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Fig. 100. Growth of the ground pian of Berlin 
Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, and ed., p. 99 (Berlin, 1936), and de Martonne, E. 
‘ Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. iv, p. 317 (Paris, 1930). 


The series of town plans (Figs. 100 and 103-10) show, on the modern street plan, 
the areas aaa by the towns at different periods. 


*) 


Brandenburg to Berlin, which then had a population of about 12,000. 
In 1539 the citizens accepted the Reformation. 

During the Thirty Years War Berlin was occupied by imperial 
and Swedish troops, and the population decreased to 6,000. 
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Frederich William, the Great Elector (1640-88), revived the fortunes 
of the capital of Brandenburg-Prussia. He fortified the city, he 
raised the neighbouring settlement of Friedrichswerder to the status 
of a town (1667), and he founded the new town of Dorotheenstadt 
(1677), which was named in honour of his second wife. Frederick 
III (who became Frederick I of Prussia in 1701) founded 
Friedrichstadt. 

Until the seventeenth century Berlin had only those small-scale 
handicraft trades which served the farming and domestic needs of an 
agricultural community. A change in the fortunes of the town came 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. In 1668 the Havel- 
Oder Canal was opened, and Berlin was linked by water with Breslau 
and Hamburg. Its importance as a trading centre increased. After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), which ended the 
toleration formerly accorded to Protestants in France, many Huguenot 
refugees came to Berlin and founded a textile industry. 

The original inner settlements (i.e. Alt Berlin, Alt K6lln, and 
Friedrichswerder) and two of the suburbs (Dorotheenstadt and 
Friedrichstadt) were united under a single municipal administration 
in 1709. Frederick William (1713-40) doubled the size of Berlin by 
adding new suburbs (Luisenstadt, Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt, Span- 
dauerviertel, K6nigsviertel, Stralauerviertel). The original inner 
settlements and the seven newer outer suburbs were in 1738 all 
enclosed within walls for the purpose of customs administration. 
The ‘customs Berlin’ of 1738 was 5 sq. miles in area, which was 
twice the size of the municipality of 1709. ‘The customs walls were 
removed in the middle of the nineteenth century, but the names of 
the gates (e.g. Brandenburger Tor, Potsdamer ‘Tor, Hallesches 'Tor) 
survive. By 1740 the population had increased to 91,000. 

Berlin, 1738-1871. Further progress was made in the reign of 
Frederick the Great (1740-86). His successful campaigns raised 
Prussia to the position of a Great Power, and he endeavoured to 
make Berlin a capital worthy of its new status. ‘The opera house 
and the palace of Prince Henry (now the university) were erected. 
A fair-sized iron foundry was set up to supply the needs of the 
armaments industry. Writing towards the end of his reign, Frederick 
the Great declared : ‘Under Frederick I Berlin had been the Athens 
of the North. Under Frederick William I it became its Sparta. Its 
entire government was militarized. ‘The capital became the strong- 
hold of Mars. All the industries which serve the needs of armies 
prospered. In Berlin were established powder mills and cannon 
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foundries, rifle factories, etc.’ In 1760 a porcelain industry was 
established, and much attention was paid to the manufacture of silk. 
Gustav Schmoller observes that ‘Berlin in 1780-1806 stood almost 
on a level with all the other places where the silk industry was 
carried on. It was mainly through the silk industry that Berlin 
became an important factory town, and the town whose inhabitants 
were distinguished by the best taste in Germany.’ But Berlin was 
still mainly a rural town. As late as 1819 it had its open fields with 
their scattered holdings and communal methods of working. The 
domestic craftsman was still the typical Berlin ‘manufacturer.’ 

The progress of the city was interrupted by the Napoleonic wars 
and the Continental System. Prussia collapsed at Jena, and Berlin 
was occupied by the French between 1806 and 1808. The industries 
established in the eighteenth century by an ‘artificial and expensive 
government policy’ disappeared, and Berlin’s population fell by 
10,000 between 1801 and 1810. No sooner had the French gone 
than a university was established in Berlin, and this eventually 
became one of the leading universities in Europe. 

When peace came in 1815, and Prussia’s territories were sub- 
stantially increased, the expansion and reform of the civil adminis- 
tration, the increase in the military garrison, and the building of 
better roads, all fostered the economic revival of Berlin. It also 
revived as a centre of administration, culture, commerce, banking, 
and manufactures. Progress was made in the metal industries. A 
royal foundry already existed. Berlin’s first steam engines had been 
produced. ‘Then in 1821 a private iron foundry was established. 
Borsig began to manufacture locomotives and other machines in 
Berlin in 1836. At first progress was slow. Thus in 1837 Berlin 
had only 30 steam engines, with an average of 13 h.p. each. In 
1846 Berlin’s four wool-spinning establishments each employed under 
30 operatives, who worked mainly on handloom jennies. Then the 
founding and expansion of the Zollverein and the construction of 
roads, canals, and railways fostered the development of Berlin’s 
manufactures. Economic progress was only temporarily checked by 
the political disturbances of the March Revolution of 1848. The 
population doubled between 1816 and 1846, the increase being from 
197,717 to 397,767. 

Industry and commerce made rapid strides in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. Iron and steel, light engineering, machine 
making, and the manufacture of lamps, all made rapid progress. 
Tailoring, which was an old established craft in the city, sorts 

GH (Germany) 
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into a flourishing clothing industry. On the other hand, some of the 
textile factories migrated from Berlin to small provincial towns. 
Berlin outgrew its medieval walls, and its population rose to 547,571 
in 1861. : 

It was the coming of the railways in the forties that had really started 
Berlin upon its career as a great modern industrial centre. Geographi- 
cally the town was well placed to become a focal point for main railway 
lines, not only for Prussia and Germany but also for the whole of 
central Europe. Five main lines were built from Berlin between 
1838 and 1846. By 1860 railways radiated from Berlin to the ports 
of the North Sea and the Baltic and to the industrial regions of the 
Ruhr-Westphalian area, Saxony, and Silesia. Eventually the great 
lines from K6nigsberg to Basel, from Hamburg to Cracow, and from 
Paris to St. Petersburg passed through Berlin. 

Until about 1840 Berlin had expanded mainly to the north (Oranien- 
burg and Rosenthal) and a little to the west. During the succeeding 
years, to 1871, expansion was mainly to the west (Wedding, Gesund- 
brunnen, Moabit, Hansaviertel, ‘Tiergarten) and the south (Schéne- 
berg and Tempelhof). Before 1871, while the Dorotheenstadt and 
the Friedrichstadt were inhabited largely by civilian and military 
officials, the heart of the old town was the home of craftsmen, petty 
traders and minor public servants (the petits bourgeois). ‘The centre 
of the town then developed as a ‘ City’—a great commercial, financial, 
administrative, and cultural centre. It became the home of the offices 
of big firms, great banks, and public administrative departments, as 
well as of the university and museums. Meanwhile, Schéneberg was 
developing as a fashionable quarter (a Gehemmratsviertel), while in 
the north, Rosenthal and Oranienburg were working-class and lower 
middle-class centres, and in the north-west Wedding and Moabit 
(incorporated in 1861) were working-class quarters. ‘These new 
proletarian quarters with their drab ‘rent barracks’ (Mzetskasernen) 
developed rapidly with the expansion of Berlin’s modern industries 
in the nineteenth century and were monotonous, formless, and 
somewhat depressing districts although they had ample public parks. 
They long remained isolated working-class settlements with no real 
centre and little civic consciousness. 

Berlin, 1870-1920. ‘The next landmark in the development of 
Berlin was Prussia’s successful war against France in 1870-71, and 
the unification of Germany. Berlin became the capital of the most 
powerful state on the continent and developed into a great adminis- 
trative, financial, and commercial centre. The great Technical High 
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School at Charlottenburg played an important part in training scien- 
tists and technicians for the industries, not only of Berlin, but of the 
whole of the Reich. After the Franco-Prussian War, the furniture, 
carpet, and clothing manufacturers of Berlin began to compete suc- 
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Fig. 101. Suburban growth around Berlin, 1738-1871 


Based on Halbwachs, M., ‘Gross Berlin; Grande Agglomération ou Grande 
Ville,’ Annales d’Histoire économique et sociale, vol. 6, p. 551 (Paris, 1934). 


B.—Alt Berlin ; D.—Dorotheenstadt (1674) ; F. (inner)—Friedrichswerder (1662) ; 
F. (outer)—Friedrichshain ; Fr.—Friedrichstadt (1691) and Friedrichvorstadt ; 
Fw.—Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt ; H. (inner)—Hallesches Tor; H. (outer)—Hansa- 
viertel; K.—Kélln; Kv.—KG6nigsviertel ; L.—Luisenstadt; M.—Moabit ; 
N.K.—Neu K@6lln (1690) ; O.—Oranienburgervorstadt ; R.—Rosenthalervorstadt ; 
Ru.—Rummelsburg ; S.—Schlachthofviertel ; Sch.—Schénebergervorstadt ; Sp.— 
Spandauerviertel ; St.—Strahlauerviertel ; T.—Tiergarten ; T'v.—Tempelhofer- 
vorstadt ; W.—Wedding and Gesundbrunnen. 

Neu K@lln in the centre of Berlin should not be confused with the modern suburb 
of the same name (Fig. 102). Similarly the Oranienburgervorstadt should not be 
confused with the town of Oranienburg, which is north of Berlin, or Spandauer- 
viertel with Spandau (Fig. 102). 


cessfully with their French rivals in the markets of the world. The 
commercial crisis of 1873 checked this development, but industry 
subsequently revived and progress was again rapid. Huge electrical 
concerns developed. Siemens and Halske had been established in 
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1847, but it was not until the seventies that the electrical industries 
of Berlin attained a position of outstanding importance. ‘Iwo 
characteristics of Berlin’s industries at this time deserve notice. 
Firstly, a remarkably wide range of manufactures was carried on. 
Secondly, many of these industries were based upon raw materials 
produced elsewhere in Germany and were concerned largely with the 
‘finishing ’ of semi-manufactured goods. 

The years 1871-1920 saw the development of Berlin into Greater 
Berlin. ‘The city expanded in all directions, and grew in size from 
24 sq. miles to 341 sq. miles. In 1871 Berlin had less than one million 
inhabitants; by 1910 the population numbered over two millions. 
But if neighbouring urban areas, which formed economically an 
integral part of Berlin, be included the population amounted to about 
four millions in 1gto (Fig. 23). The extent to which Berlin attracted 
migrants from other parts of Germany may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1910 only 41 per cent. of the population had been born 
in Berlin. ‘The Polish-speaking inhabitants of the city numbered 
31,000. Adjacent town and urban districts also grew rapidly. 
Charlottenburg, for example, had 20,876 inhabitants in 1871 and 
325,084 in 1919. Migration from other parts of the Reich played 
an important part in this rapid increase. In 1925 one-sixth of 
the population of Greater Berlin had migrated to the city since 
1914. After the seventies of the nineteenth century the heart of 
Berlin, the new administrative and business centre, declined in 
population. 


Decline in the Population of the Centre of Berlin 
(growth per cent.) 




















Source: Halbwachs, M., op. cit., p. 562 








From maximum From maximum 
to 1890 1890-1910 | IQ1O—-1925 to 1925 

Berlin — 27 — 54 2a ae 
K6lln : — 25 — 45 — 17 — 65 
Friedrichswerder . — 36 — 47 — 30 — 77 
Dorotheenstadt — 16 — 29 — 44 — 68 
Friedrichstadt — II — 39 — 24 — 150 
Spandauerviertel . + 10 — 26 = ee 
Friedrichvorstadt + 10 — 26 — 12 eke 

| K6nigsviertel + 40 — 25 

| Luisenstadt . : + 13 = 22 — 12 — 36 
Friedrich-Wilhelm-_ 

stadt . : é + 6 — 18 — 18 

Stralauerviertel + 50 — 6 Wines! 
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Growth of certain Towns and Urban Districts incorporated in 
Greater Berlin in 1920 








1871 1919 
Charlottenburg ; 20,876 325,084 
Neukdlln (Rixdorf) . 11,442 279,447 
Schéneberg ; 45555 218,926 
Lichtenberg. ; 9,617 183,706 
Wilmersdorf. , 2,106 157,944 


Based on census returns 


On the other hand, new residential districts of single villas, houses, 
and cottages (as distinct from blocks of flats) had sprung up in the 
eighties and nineties. Some of them, such as Friedenau, quickly 
developed the characteristics of a town. Others, like Grunewald 
(1889), Nickolassee (1905), and Frohnau (1909), were situated on the 
edge of woods and had a rural appearance. Yet others, such as 
Westende, Stidende, and Wilhelmsruhe were pockets of urban 
settlements in the countryside. Their inhabitants, however, worked 
in the city and had no interest in the life of older adjacent rural 
communities. | 

Greater Berlin, 1920. In 1912 the first step towards the establish- 
ment of a Greater Berlin was taken by the setting up of the Zweck- 
verband Gross-Berlin. Greater Berlin was established in 1920 with 
a population of over four millions. Greater Berlin, as established by 
the law of 27 April 1920 consisted of the following administrative 
areas: 


(i) Berlin, covering an area of 24 sq. miles in 1920; 


(ii) the seven formerly independent towns of Charlottenburg, 
K6penick, Berlin-Lichtenberg, Neukdélln, Berlin-Schéneberg, 
Spandau, and Berlin-Wilmersdorf ; 


(111) 59 former rural districts (Landgemeinden) of which the largest 
were Berlin-Steglitz, Berlin-Pankow, Berlin-Lichterfelde, 
Berlin-Friedenau, Berlin-Reinickendorf, Berlin-Friedrichs- 
felde, and Berlin-Tegel; and 


(iv) 28 Gutsbezirke. 


The Greater Berlin of 1920, like some of the new towns set up in 
the Ruhr-Westphalian region shortly afterwards, was in a sense an 
artificial union of a large number of formerly independent settlements 


1 The earliest, however—Westende (1866) and Lichterfeld (1868)—were 
established just before the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
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which were very different in character. From the point of view of 
historical and economic development, at least eight different types of 
settlements were included in Greater Berlin in 1920: 

(1) Old Berlin, established in 1709 by uniting Berlin, Kdlln, 
Friedrichswerder, Dorotheenstadt, and Friedrichstadt. 


(2) Old towns established during, or before, the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. ‘These were (a) Spandau, (6) Képenick, (c) Char- 


Administrative area of 
NA Berlin up to 1920 


CAA Greater Berlin 


euxaaca Ringbahn and Stadtbahn {| 























Fig. 102. Administrative area of Greater Berlin, 1920 


Based on Halbwachs, M.., op. cit., p. 557. 


Ch.—Charlottenburg ; Li.—Lichtenfeld ; K6—K6penick; Neu.—Neu Kolln ; 
Pa.—Pankow ; R.—Reinickendorf; Sch.—Schdneberg; Sp.—Spandau; St.— 
Steglitz ; Te.—Tempelhof ; Tr.—Treptow ; Wei.—Weissensee ; Wi.—Wilmers- 
dorf ; Ze.—Zehlendorf. 


lottenburg. Spandau, at the junction of the Spree and the Havel, 
had once been a military outpost of Berlin. The old fortifications 
were removed. Villas sprang up on the highway between Charlotten- 
burg and Spandau. Factories were established on the 'Tegelersee. 
But the lakes still form, to some extent, a barrier between Spandau 
and Berlin, and the old fortress town has been able to remain some- 
what aloof from its mighty neighbour. Képenick was once an 





Plate 76. Aerial view of the centre of Berlin 


The view is taken from the north-west and shows Alt-Berlin and K6lln (cf. Fig. 100). 
The course of the Stadtbahn can be seen clearly around the inner kernel. T'o the 


south of the Spree are the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, the National Gallery, the 
cathedral, and the former royal palace. 





Plate 77. Kopenick, suburb of Berlin 
The lake surroundings are typical of the site of Berlin. 





Plate 78. Workers’ settlement at Britz, Berlin 





Plate 79. ‘The Siemens-Schuckert cable works at Gartenfeld, Berlin 
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isolated town, surrounded by forests, to the south-east of Berlin, and 
its centre retains the aspect of a small provincial town. Charlotten- 
burg did not have the early military significance of Spandau or the 
industrial importance of Képenick. Its expansion in the nineteenth 
century was due almost entirely to the development of Berlin, from 
which it was separated only by the Tiergarten. But the centre of 
Charlottenburg still has the aspect of a small town. 


(3) Towns which developed from ancient villages and attained 
municipal status towards the end of the nineteenth century and the 
early years of the twentieth century. These were Schéneberg, 
Neukélln (Rixdorf), Wilmersdorf, Lichtenberg. 


(4) Villages such as Reinickendorf, Pankow, Weissensee, Steglitz, 
Zehlendorf. 


(5) Settlements established in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries such as Franzésisch- Buchholz, B6hmisch-Rixdorf, Johannis- 
tal, and Miiggelsheim. 


(6) Localities created by uniting various small urban settlements, 
for example Schlachtensee and Treptow. 


(7) Settlements established after 1871: Friedenau, Grunewald, 
Nikolassee, Frohnau. 


(8) Modern industrial factory areas and workers’ settlements 
such as Siemensstadt. 


Thus Berlin, like many other great cities, consists of a business 
and administrative centre and an outer belt of modern industrial 
and residential suburbs. ‘The Ringbahn (Circular Railway) may be 
regarded as a rough and ready dividing line between these two 
parts. The Ringbahn is elliptical in shape (its east-west axis being 
about six miles long), and links Greater Berlin’s main railway 
stations. Enclosed within the Ringbahn is the compact heart of the 
city with its great business houses and banks, its public offices, its 
theatres, museums, art galleries, and educational institutions. But 
the big open spaces of the Tiergarten (public park) and of Tempelhof 
(once a military parade ground and now a great airport) also lie 
within the Ringbahn area. It is the Ringbahn, much more than the 
line of the old customs wall, which divides Weissensee and Lichten- 
berg from Alt Berlin, the Hasenheide from Neukdélln, and Moabit 
from the Jungfernheide. It isolates Siemenstadt from old Berlin and 
Spandau. The Aingbahn encloses an area of 334 sq. miles, which is 
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only one-tenth of the area of Greater Berlin, but it contains about 
2,500,000 inhabitants, which form 60 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. ‘The nine-tenths of Greater Berlin lying outside the Ring- 
bahn is thus less densely populated, and its many woods and lakes 
still give it a rural appearance. 

When the National Socialists gained power in Germany, Goebbels 
became Gauleiter of the city of Berlin. Hitler planned to rebuild 
the centre of the capital of the Reich. ‘The new Reichsbank, Reich 
Chancellery, and Armaments Academy (Wehrtechnische Akademie) 
were a first instalment of this plan. 


Economic Development 


In 1925 Berlin and the Province of Brandenburg had just over 
200,000 manufacturing establishments, employing nearly 1,500,000 
persons (of whom over 1,000,000 worked in Greater Berlin itself). 
Although Berlin is the home of many different kinds of industries, 
there are three manufactures of outstanding significance. They are 
engineering, including the construction of machines, aero engines, 
motor cars and locomotives; the manufacture of electrical appliances; 
and the production of clothing. Each employed some 200,000 
persons in 1939. ‘The engineering and electrical industries were 
concentrated in large factories in the suburbs, while the clothing 
was manufactured in smaller establishments in the centre of the city. 
Other important Berlin industries are building, furniture making, 
publishing, printing, and chemicals. 

Main Industries. ‘The chief engineering and machine building 
works are those of Rheinmetall-Borsig (now part of the vast Hermann 
Goring concern), the Berliner Maschinenbau A.-G. (formerly 
L. Schwartzkopff), and the Maschinenbau und Bahnbedarf A.-G. 
(formerly Orenstein & Koppel). It was estimated that the Berlin 
plants of these firms turned out about one-third of the locomotives 
produced in Germany. In 1939, Borsig and the Berliner Maschinen- 
bau could each turn out between 100 and 120 main line locomotives 
a year. Borsig also made railway equipment, armaments (guns, 
bombs, ammunition), boilers, turbines, and general engineering 
products, drawing the necessary steel from the firm’s extensive 
plants at Diisseldorf. ‘The Berlin plants employ some 25,000 
workers. Precision instruments of all kinds are manufactured by 
the Askania Werke, while C. P. Goerz is an important manufacturer 
of optical instruments. 

Machine tools, such as automatic lathes, grinding machines, and 
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drilling machines, are made by several firms in the Berlin area. Some 
of the most important are: Fritz Werner A.-G., C. Hasse und Wrede 
G.m.b.H., Hartex G.m.b.H., G. Karger A.-G., H. Linder, Loewe 
Fabriken, Karl Fung, Raboma Maschinenfabrik, the Deutsche Niles 
Werke, and the Berlin-Erfurter Maschinenfabrik, Henry Pels A.-G. 

The motor car industry is represented in Berlin by the Ambi-Budd 
Presswerke (steel bodies and frames), Hans Windhoff (radiators), 
the Maschinenfabrik Prometheus (steering gears and rear axles), 
and branches of the Ford and Daimler-Benz works. ‘The Knorr 
Bremse A.-G. turns out compressed air brakes for the German 
railways and trams. 

Berlin is a very important centre of the electrical industry, and 
employs nearly half the people employed in the German electro- 
technical industry. Here are the headquarters of the two great 
German electrical combines—the Siemens concern (Szemens & Halske 
and the Siemens-Schuckertwerke), and the Allgemeine Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft (A.E.G.). Siemens’s vast works are situated at Siemens- 
stadt, Gartenfeld, and Spandau, and they turn out virtually all types 
of electrical equipment. On the whole the Siemens and Halske part 
of the concern specializes in the lighter section of the industry, and 
Siemens-Schuckert specializes in the heavy section. The A.£.G. 
has its main factories at Treptow. ‘The two combines control the 
Telefunken Gesellschaft (at Schéneberg), which makes wireless valves 
and wireless transmitting and receiving sets as well as the Osram 
works (at Lichtenberg and Charlottenburg), which manufacture 
electric light bulbs and radio valves. ‘The A.E.G. is also associated 
with the Bergmann Elektricitits Werke A.-G. (at Reinickendorf), 
which makes turbines, electric vehicles, and generating plant. T’wo 
other important Berlin electrical firms are C. Lorenz A.-G. in Tempel- 
hof (wireless and telephone apparatus), and L. Loewe A.-G. in 
Charlottenburg (electric control apparatus). ‘Two important firms 
specialize in the manufacture of accumulators, the Accumulatoren 
Fabrik (at Oberschéneweide), and Dr. Theodor Sonnenschein (at 
Marienfelde). ) 

Berlin’s chemical industry includes some important firms which 
specialize in the manufacture of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products, for example, Schering A.-G. and 7. D. Riedel-E de Haen 
A.-G. Photographic products and cosmetics are also made. 


Industrial Quarters. From the point of view of industrial develop- 
ment five areas of Greater Berlin are of particular importance. 
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(i) Spandau and Charlottenburg, in the west central part of 
Berlin, have great electrical equipment and cable works (Siemens 
combine, Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische Unternehmungen); engineering 
works (Bayerische Motoren Werke A.-G., Maschinenbau und Bahn- 
bedarf A.-G. formerly Orenstein & Koppel A.-G.); and pharma- 
ceutical works (Schering A.-G.), as well as Berlin’s second and third 
largest power stations (Berliner Kraft und Licht A.-G.) ‘West’ and 
‘Charlottenburg. ’ 


(11) ‘[reptow and Schéneweide, to the south-east of Greater Berlin, 
have electrical works (A.E.G. and Accumulatoren-Fabrik A.-G.); 
aircraft factories (Focke-Wulfflugzeugbau G.m.b.H., Henschel Flugzeug 
Werke A.-G.); and Berlin’s largest power station (Grosskraftwerk 
Klingenberg). 


(iit) ‘Tegel and Reinickendorf, to the north-west of Berlin, have 
large engineering works (e.g. Rheinmetall-Borsig A.-G., Berliner 
Maschinenbau A.-G. formerly L. Schwarzkopff); armament factories 
(Deutsche Waffen-und Munitions Fabriken A.-G.); electrical works 
(Bergmann-Electricitats-Werke A.-G.); and aircraft component 
factories (Norddeutsche Dornier Werke G.m.b.H., Heinkel-Werke 
G.m.b.H., Argus Motoren G.m.b.H.). 


(iv) Mariendorf, Tempelhof, and Britz in south Berlin have motor 
and diesel-engine works (Daimler-Benz A.-G.); factories making 
telephone and wireless installations (C. Lorenz A.-G. and Telefunken 
Gesellschaft fiir Drahtlose Telegrafie G.m.b.H.) works making pre- 
cision instruments (Askania Werke A.-G.); and factories producing 
pharmaceutical preparations (7. F. Riedel-E de Haen A.-G.). 
Berlin’s airport is in this district. 

(v) Lichtenberg, situated to the east of Greater Berlin, has many 
engineering works, including the Szemens-Planiawerke A.-G. fiir 
Kohlenfabrikate, Knorr-Bremse A.-G. (compressed air brakes), and 
the Osram G.m.b.H. Kommandit Gesellschaft. 


Communications 


Roads. Many main roads converge upon Greater Berlin. Five 
of them run to the east and north-east to reach the great Oder route- 
way at various points between Frankfurt-an-der-Oder and Stettin 
on the Grosses Haff (Baltic). 

(1) Miinchenberg (for Frankfurt-an-der-Oder and Kiistrin). 

(11) Strausberg—Wriezen. 
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(iii) Freienwalde. 
(iv) Eberswalde-Schwedt. 
(v) Prenzlau—Stettin. 
To the south and east another five main roads link Berlin with the 
Elbe route-way between Dresden and Greater Hamburg. 
(i) Liibben (via either Golssen or Wendisch—Buchholz)—-Kottbus— 
Dresden. 
(ii) Jiiterbog—Herzberg for (a) Dresden and (6) ‘Torgau. 
(iii) Potsdam—Treuenbrietzen (for Magdeburg)—Wittenberg (for 
Magdeburg, Halle, and Leipzig). 
(iv) Potsdam—Brandenburg (for Magdeburg via either Belzig or 
Genthin and Burg). 


(v) Spandau-Nauen-Perleberg (for Hamburg either via Witten- 
berge and Liineburg on the left side of the Elbe or via Lud- 
wigslust and Lauenburg on the right bank of the Elbe). 


To the north of Greater Berlin roads run to the Baltic ports of Stettin, 
Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, and Liibeck. 


Railways. No less than 14 main railway lines radiate from Greater 
Berlin to: 

(i) Schneidemiihl-East Prussia—Baltic States. 

(ii) Frankfurt-an-der-Oder—Warsaw. 

(iii) Frankfurt-an-der-Oder — Breslau — Upper Silesia — Vienna — 
Budapest. 

(iv) Kottbus—Gérlitz—Vienna; from Gérlitz lines run to Prague 
and Upper Silesia. 

(v) Dresden—Prague (for Vienna and the Balkans). 


(vi) Leipzig—Regensburg (for (a) Rome via Munich, Innsbruck, 
and the Brenner Pass, (6) Linz for Budapest, ‘Trieste, and the 
Balkans). 


(vii) Halle for (a) Frankfurt-am-Main-Basel, and (6) Munich— 
Innsbruck—Brenner Pass—Rome. 


(vii) Kassel-Frankfurt-am-Main. 


(ix) Magdeburg for (a) Kassel—Frankfurt-am-Main—Basel, and (6) 
Ruhr-Westphalian region—K6ln—Paris. 


(x) Stendal for (a2) Bremen, (6) Hanover for Amsterdam and 
K6ln. 
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(xi) Hamburg for (a) Kiel, (6) Scandinavia. 

(xi1) Stralsund-Sassnitz—Sweden. 
(xii) Rostock-Warnemtinde—Copenhagen (and Scandinavia). 
(xiv) Stettin (for Scandinavia). 


The main Greater Berlin railway stations north of the Spree are 
the Stettiner Bahnhof (for Rostock, Stettin, Denmark), the Lehrter 
Bahnhof (for Hamburg), and the Schlesischer Bahnhof (for Silesia). 
South of the Spree are the Potsdamer Bahnhof (for Magdeburg, 
Kassel, Koln), the Anhalter Bahnhof (for Dresden, Leipzig, Halle, and 
Frankfurt-am-Main) and the Gorlitzer Bahnhof (for Silesia). ‘These 
stations are linked by the Circular Line (Ringbahn) and City Line 
(Stadtbahn). Local trafic in Greater Berlin is also handled by the 
Elevated and Underground Railway (Hoch- und Untergrundbahn) and 
the trams and buses, all of which are run by the Berliner Verkehrs 
Betriebe. 'Vhe first Verbindungsbahn between Berlin’s main stations 
was opened as earlyas 1851. ‘The trams started in 1865; the Stadtbahn 
was opened in 1882; and the first section of the Elevated and Under- 
ground Line was opened in 1902. 

Seven principal marshalling yards on the outskirts of Greater 
Berlin handle the goods traffic of the main railway lines. 

(i) Wustermark, 74 miles west of Spandau, serves lines to north 
and north-west Germany. 
(ii) Seddin, 94 miles south-west of Potsdam, serves the lines to 
Magdeburg and south Germany. 
(iii) Pankow, north-east of Berlin, serves the lines to Stettin and 
the Baltic coast. 
(iv) Tempelhof, in the south, serves lines to Dresden, Munich, etc. 
(v) Rummelsburg, in the south-east, serves the lines to eastern 
Germany and Poland. 
(vi) Berlin-Schéneweide, in the south-east, serves the lines to 
Upper Silesia. 
(vii) Lichtenberg-Friedrichsfelde, in the east, serves the railways to 
Schneidemithl and East Prussia. 
There are 20 principal goods yards in the Berlin area, and they lie 
mostly near the main stations and within the circle of the Ringbahn. 
(i) North Centre —Hamburg-Lehrter, Moabit, Westhafen, 
Spreeufer, Stettiner, Nordbahnhof. 
(ii) South Centre—Anhalter, Potsdamer, Tempelhof. 
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(iii) South East—Schlesischer-Ostbahn, Lichtenberg-Friedrichs- 
felde, Rummelsburg, Osthafen. 


(iv) South—Neukélln-Treptow, Berlin-Schéneweide, Gérlitzer. 
(v) West—Siemensstadt, Spandau, Tegel, Halensee-Charlotten- 
burg. 
Berlin has also large locomotive depots and repair yards. 


Inland Waterways. Greater Berlin is also an important centre 
of traffic by inland waterway. After Duisburg-Hamborn it is the 
largest inland port in Germany. The Berlin-Stettiner Grosschiff- 
fahrtsweg, 120 miles long, was completed in 1914, and links Berlin 
with Stettin. It consists of (i) the Berlin-Spandauer Schifffahrtskanal, 
(ii) the River Havel and certain lakes, (iii) the Hohenzollernkanal, 
(iv) the lower River Oder. Other canal systems link Berlin with the 
Oder below Frankfurt-an-der-Oder (Oder-Spree Kanal), and with 
the Elbe below Magdeburg (River Havel, Plauer Kanal and Ihle 
Kanal). The two main harbours in Berlin are the Westhafen and 
the Osthafen. The Westhafen, opened in 1927, is the terminus of the 
Berlin-Stettiner Grossschifffahrtsweg, which takes barges of up to 
600 tons between Berlin and Stettin. The Westhafen’s 3 basins and 
2 miles of quays can handle 70 ships up to 1,000 tons in size. ‘The 
Osthafen is situated on the north bank of the River Spree at Stralau 
(east Berlin). It is not an enclosed harbour, but is simply a stretch 
of quay along the river. 

Berlin is one of the most important centres of air traffic in Europe. 
Before the war of 1939 the Deutsche Luft Hansa was operating some 
18 main airlines from the great Tempelhof airport (see Volume IV 
of this Handbook). 


BocHUM 
(Population, 303,288 in 1939) 
General Features 


Bochum is one of the largest cities in the Ruhr-Westphalian 
industrial area. It lies at an altitude of 330 ft. between the rivers 
Ruhr and Emscher, and is half-way between Essen and Dortmund. 

Bochum is in the Prussian province of Westphalia (Regierungs- 
bezirk Arnsberg). The administrative area of the town was enlarged 
in 1925-29 from ro} sq. miles to 54 sq. miles by the incorporation 
of the rural district of Bochum and the northern part of the rural 
district of Hattingen. The old inner town is the seat of the iron 
and steel industry (the Bochumer Verein plant). ‘The outer northern 
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suburbs, such as Grumme, Rienke, and Hordel, are devoted prin- 
cipally to coal mining. ‘The Stadtpark and Siidpark areas are resi- 
dential districts. 

The importance of Bochum as a coal-mining centre may be judged 
from the fact that it was here that both the Rhenish Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate and the Coke Syndicate were founded. Important 
organizations for controlling the sale of the by-products of coal 
(e.g. benzol) have been established at Bochum; it is also a centre 
of technical studies. ‘The Industrial Department of the Westphalian 
Academy of Administration (attached to Munster University) is 
situated at Bochum. ‘There is also an excellent mining museum. 


History 


In the early Middle Ages Bochum was the centre of an independent 
county. In 1293 it came under the control of Mark, gaining the 
status of a town shortly afterwards. In the seventeenth century 
Mark was absorbed by Brandenburg-Prussia, and it has been in 
Prussian hands ever since, except that between 1808 and 1813 it 
was part of the Grand Duchy of Berg. The population of Bochum 
was only about 2,000 in 1816, and about 5,000 in 1850. It rose to 
21,000 in 1871; 156,000 in 1910; and 303,288 in 1939. 


Economic Development 


Coal. Bochum may be described as the cradle of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian coal industry. The coal lies near the surface and is 
easily worked. Mining appears to have started in the sixteenth 
century, but output was on a very small scale until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the deeper seams to the north of Bochum 
were successfully exploited. ‘To-day Bochum’s 45 coal mines are in 
the hands of 19 large firms. ‘These include the great colliery con- 
cerns of Harpener Bergbau A.-G. (Dortmund), and two important 
iron and steel firms, the Bochumer Verein (Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
A.-G.) and Krupp of Essen. In 1927 the coal mines employed 
46,000 men, and had an output of 14,300,000 tons. 

Iron and Steel. The iron and steel industry of the Bochum 
district is dominated by the Bochumer Verein fiir Bergbau und 
Gussstahlfabrikation. ‘This is a ‘mixed’ firm, i.e. a steelworks con- 
trolling its own coal mines. The chief coal mines associated with the 
Bochumer Verein were the Maria-Anna (1868-1904), the Steinbank 
(1868), the Engelsberg (1889), the Hasenwinkel (1890-1904), and 
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the Karolinengliick (1900). At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the Bochumer Verein produced 187,000 tons of iron ore (1903), 
1,110,000 tons of coal (1902), 209,000 tons of coke (1902), 359,000 
tons of steel (1903). After the war of 1914-18 the Bochumer Verein 
was associated with Hugo Stinnes’ Rhein-Elbe-Union G.m.b.H., and 
then became one of the most important subsidiaries of the United 
Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G.). ‘The main works of the 
Bochumer Verein are : 


(i) The Werk Gussstahlfabrik (steelworks) in the centre of 
Bochum ; 
(ii) the Rohrenwerk (tube factory) at Hontrop ; 
(iii) the Werk Stahlindustrie (special steels) at Weitmar ; 
(iv) the works making railway lines at Weitmar. 


These four plants employed some 15,000 men in 1938. The 7 
Bochumer Verein also controls the Hannoverische Maschinenbau A.-G. 
(HANOMAG) of Hanover. 

Other important Bochum firms are the Maschinenbau und Bahn- 
_bedarf A.-G. (formerly Orenstein & Koppel), which makes railway 
wagons, and the engineering firm Maschinenbau A.-G. Balcke. 
Among other industries in the town are the manufacture of coal- 
cutting and conveying machinery, heavy chemicals, plant for the 
iron and steel industry, and the preparation of synthetic oil. 


Communications 


One factor promoting the development of Bochum in the Middle 
Ages was the situation of the town at the junction of the Hellweg 
(an old road from Paderborn to the Rhine) with a road running 
from the Ardey heights (River Ruhr) to Haltern (River Lippe). 
To-day Bochum is linked by main roads with neighbouring towns 
in the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial area—Gelsenkirchen, Essen, 
Hattingen, and Dortmund. It lies on the railway from Essen to 
Dortmund. It is also close to Herne, which is near the junction 
of the Rhine-Herne and Dortmund-Ems canals. 


BRESLAU 
(Population, 615,006 in 1939) 
General Features 
Breslau is the capital of the Prussian province of Lower Silesia 
and the third largest city in Prussia. It is situated astride the 
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navigable River Oder at its junction with the Ohle, and lies in the 
fertile central Silesian plain 394 ft. above sea-level. 

The city developed from two settlements. The first was originally 
a Slavonic trading centre on the left bank of the Oder. The second 
was an ecclesiastical settlement on two islands, one of which lay in 
the main channel of the Oder, and the other was partly encircled by 
an arm of the river. To-day the Cathedral Island, Dominsel, in the 
Oder remains, but the arm of the river encircling the second island 
can be seen only in the waters of the Botanical Gardens (Fig. 103). 
The original Slav settlement was destroyed by the Mongols in 1241, 
and a new German ‘colonial’ town, which was a frontier trading, 
military, and missionary outpost against the Slavs, took its place on 
the southern bank of the Oder and on part of the Domuinsel. 

Walls were built round the German town at the end of the twelfth 
century. ‘Their course may be traced on a modern plan of the 
town by following a series of streets running parallel to each other 
from the water-power station to the Karls Platz, the Christophor 
Platz, and the Kaiserin Augusta Platz. In the fourteenth century 
the urban area was extended to the south, and new encircling walls 
and fortifications were built. ‘They were taken down during the 
Napoleonic wars and were turned into promenades. 

After 1850 further urban developments took place beyond the outer 
fortifications, at Nikolai in the west, Schweidnitz in the south, and 
Ohlau in the east. ‘These suburbs were incorporated in Breslau in 
September 1901. On the right bank of the river new suburbs, such 
as the Sand Vorstadt and the Oder Vorstadt, stretch northwards 
towards the Alte Oder branch of the Oder. 

In the nineteenth century the Nikolai Vorstadt and the Birger- 
werder became centres of industry, river traffic, and military admin- 
istration, while Kleinburg (1897) and the Schweidnitzer Vorstadt 
(1g0r) in the south were mainly middle-class residential quarters. 
The Ohlauer Vorstadt was improved by diverting the course of the 
lower Ohle. In the area gained by moving the course of this tributary 
of the Oder, government buildings were constructed. 

In the north developments were slower. ‘The Oder Vorstadt, the 
Sand Vorstadt, and the Scheitzniger Vorstadt were full of unpleasing 
workers’ settlements. In recent times this part of Breslau has been 
improved by the laying out of the Zoological Gardens and the 
Scheitzniger Park, and by the erection of the Technical College 
and various hospitals. The suburbs of Rosental and Carlowitz lie 
still further north beyond the Alte Oder. 





Plate 80. The town hall at Breslau 


The town hall was built between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was 
formerly the seat of the Diets of Silesia. 
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Fig. 103. Growth of the ground plan of Breslau 
Based on de Martonne, E., ‘Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, 
p. 306 (Paris, 1930). 

Breslau is one of the most important educational and cultural 
centres of eastern Germany. It has a university (transferred from 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder in 1811), a technical college, an art academy, 

GH (Germany) 37 
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and the East European Institute. The city is also an ecclesiastical 
centre. It is the headquarters of a Roman Catholic see, and has 
many fine churches and other ecclesiastical buildings. 


Administrative Functions - 


The city has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Prussia : 


(1) Reich. Breslau is a centre for the administration of postal 
affairs (Oberpostdirecktion) and railway affairs (Reichsbahndirektion). 


(11) Prussia. (a) Breslau is the capital of the Prussian province 
of Lower Silesia (united with Upper Silesia before 1919 and in 
1938-41). Lower Silesia is 10,270 sq. miles in area, and has 3,287,000 
inhabitants (1939). Breslau is its metropolitan centre. The province 
is divided into two administrative districts—the Regierungsbezirke 
of Breslau and Liegnitz. 

(5) Breslau is the headquarters of the administration of the 
Regierungsbezirk Breslau, which is the western portion of the pro- 
vince of Lower Silesia. It is 5,018 sq. miles in area, and has a 
population of 1,297,000 (1939). 


History 


Breslau is of Slavonic origin. A town and an episcopal see existed 
in A.D. 1000, and belonged to Poland until 1163. The town was burned 
down by the Mongols in 1241, and was rebuilt by German settlers, 
largely from Franconia. It was the capital of the duchy of Breslau, 
which lost its independence in 1335 when it was annexed to Bohemia. 
At that time it had about 22,000 inhabitants. 

The importance of the city in the Middle Ages was of a twofold 
character. Firstly, it was a centre of communications and transit 
trade. The valley of the Oder brought trafic from the north-west 
and the south-east. ‘Tributaries of the Oder, of which four (the 
Weide, Ohle, Lohe, and Weistritz) join the Oder in the neighbour- 
hood of Breslau, lead to passes through the Sudeten mountains to 
Bohemia (e.g. the old Hohenlandstrasse) and through the Katzen- 
gebirge to Poland. Breslau became one of the greatest markets of 
eastern Germany, and was a member of the Hanseatic League 
between 1368 and 1474. Secondly, Breslau was a centre of German 
civilization and colonizing enterprise on land seized from the 
Slavs, and it was an outpost ‘of military and missionary activity 
against the Slavs. 
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The activities of the bishopric of Breslau were an important 
aspect of this colonizing work. ‘The bishopric, which was part of 
the province of Gnesen, covered most of the territories of Silesia 
and 'Teschen. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the bishops 
secured large estates in the Neisse district, and these were the 
foundation of the later ecclesiastical principality of Neisse. 

In 1523, at the time of the Reformation, Breslau became a Pro- 
testant town. Shortly afterward (1527) it came under the rule of 
the Hapsburgs, who fostered Roman Catholicism. (At present over 
three-fifths of the inhabitants are Protestants.) Breslau was seized. 
by Frederick the Great of Prussia in 1741 when he invaded Silesia. 
The town was occupied again by the Austrians six years later, but 
was captured by Frederick for the second time after the battle of 
Leuthen. During the Napoleonic wars Breslau was twice occupied 
by French troops. The city’s walls and fortifications were removed 
at this time. ‘The citizens arose against the French in March 18713. 
It was from Breslau that the king of Prussia issued his famous 
appeal ‘To my People’ to overthrow Napoleon. 

After the Napoleonic wars Breslau was important as a provincial 
capital, and it made progress both as a commercial and as an industrial 
city. The population increased as follows : 


1750: 55,000 1840: 98,000 1900: 423,000 1925: 557,000 
1811: 68,000 1880: 273,000 1905: 471,000 1939: 615,006 


Economic Development 


The modern industrial and commercial development of Breslau 
dates from the annexation of the town by Prussia. ‘The Hohen- 
zollerns fostered the economic progress of their new province of 
Silesia, and in the nineteenth century the great improvement of com- 
munications in eastern Germany promoted prosperity. With the 
development of railways Breslau became an important centre for 
building of railway wagons. ‘The output of one firm alone, the 
Breslauer A.-G. fiir Eisenbahnwagenbau, rose from 400 wagons in 


_ 1862 to 3,337 in 1899. 


To-day Breslau’s main function as a commercial city is to exchange 
the agricultural products of eastern Germany for the manufactures of 
western Germany, and to act as an outlet for the exports of the 
Upper Silesian industrial area (see p. 373). Its position as an inter- 
national market has been hampered by the restrictive commercial 

policies of the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia. General 
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trade exhibitions are held twice a year, in the spring and autumn, and 
there is also an annual technical and building fair. 

Breslau has developed a variety of manufactures. ‘Two of the most 
important are the engineering and clothing industries. Engineering, 
particularly machine building and the construction of vehicles, gave 
employment to some 15,000 persons in 1930. ‘Ihe most important 
firm is the Fahrzeug und Motorenwerke (FAMO) (formerly Linke- 
Hofmann-Lauchhammer A.-G.) which is the largest manufacturer 
of railway carriages and wagons in the Reich. ‘The Breslau works 
can turn out some 10,000 standard 20-ton wagons a year. Among 
other engineering industries is the building of oil engines, tractors, 
and agricultural machinery. ‘The town also makes tinplate, heavy 
chemicals, fertilizers, and soap. ‘The manufacture of ready-made 
clothing, mainly men’s and boys’ suits, and hats, is to a great extent 
carried out in comparatively small workshops. ‘The industry gave 
employment to 38,000 men and women in 1930. 

Other industries are the building trade (384 establishments em- 
ploying 14,600 workers), the manufacture of cigarettes (e.g. Halpans 
Zigarettenfabrik), the timber industry, the manufacture of textiles 
(e.g.a branch of the rayon firm of Vereinigte Glanzstofffabriken A.-G.), 
the production of porcelain and of zinc and lead goods, and the dis- 
tilling of spirits (e.g. the Breslauer Spritfabrik). 


Communications 


Reference has been made to the significance of Breslau’s favourable 
location at the meeting point of many valley roads. A main road runs 
north-west, mainly on the left bank of the Oder, to Frankfurt-an-der- 
Oder (for Berlin and Stettin). Another runs north to Trebnitz (for 
Posen and Warsaw). ‘The principal road to the east goes to Lodz 
(for Warsaw), and two main roads run south, on the west side of the 
Oder, to the Upper Silesian industrial area. Roads run west and 
south-west to Berlin, Waldenburg, and Glatz (for Prague). 

Four main railway lines leave Breslau, for Oppeln and the Upper 
Silesian industrial area, Stettin, Liegnitz (for Kottbus and Berlin), 
and Waldenburg (for Gorlitz). ‘Thus an important trunk line from 
north to south-east Germany (Hamburg—Berlin—-Upper Silesia) 
runs through Breslau. 

Breslau is also an important centre of river traffic. In the nine- 
teenth century the River Oder was not navigable above Breslau, and 
so the city was the point at which goods were transferred to and from 
the river barges. Later the Oder was canalized as far as Kosel so that, 
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to some extent, Breslau’s importance declined. The city’s docks are 
on a narrow strip of land between the main channel of the Oder and 
the Alte Oder branch. In 1927 the volume of traffic handled amounted 
to 696,000 tons. Until 1917 the Alte Oder (canalized 1895-97) was 
used as a by-pass to get water traffic, such as coal and timber, from 
Upper Silesia, round Breslau. Between 1912 and 1917 two parallel 
canals, the Breitenbachfahrt and the Flutkanal, were constructed 
between Wilhelmshafen and the Gréschel Briicke to take this traffic 
still further away from the centre of the city. 


BRUNSWICK (BRAUNSCHWEIG) 
(Population, 201,306 in 1939) 
General Features 


Brunswick is the capital of the small Federal State (formerly duchy) 
of the same name, and is an important industrial and commercial 
centre. It lies between Hanover and Magdeburg, on the edge of the 
- North German Plain close to the foothills of the mountains of central 
Germany. The town is 230 feet above sea-level and lies on the River 
Oker, which joins the Aller, a tributary of the Weser, at Miiden. 
Brunswick is situated in a fertile agricultural district where the 
existence of lignite beds has fostered the modern industrial develop- 
ment of the city. 

In the ninth century the fort of Dankwarderode was built close to 
the left bank of the main arm of the River Oker. It defended the 
crossing of the river at the point at which it became navigable for 
small craft. Around the fort a settlement developed. Henry the 
Lion built a castle here in the twelfth century. ‘To the west of the 
castle, and on rather higher ground, a market-settlement was estab- 
lished early in the twelfth century. This was known as the Old 
Town (Weichbilder Altstadt). The district between the castle and the 
Old Town was called the Sack. At the time of Henry the Lion 
another market-settlement, known as the Hagen, was established to 
the north and east of the castle. It lay in a somewhat unfavourable 
position since there was danger of flooding from the river. ‘The 
first inhabitants of the Hagen appear to have been settlers from the 
Low Countries. Between the two market-settlements of the Old 
Town and the Hagen there grew up the New Town (Neustadt) around 
the Andreas Church. To the south of the castle and the Hagen lay 
an ancient village settlement called Braunschweig, which eventually 
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gave its name to the whole town. ‘This district, which was subse- 
quently called Altewieck, developed round the Agidien monastery 
and the Magni-Church. In the early Middle Ages there were five 
separate townships in the Brunswick urban area—the Old Town, the 
New Town, the Sack, the Hagen, and Altewieck—each having its 
own administration. In the thirteenth century, however, they were 
enclosed within a single system of fortifications. The walls were 
rebuilt and strengthened after 1692, but were replaced by prornenades 
after 1797. 

In the nineteenth century Brunswick developed in all directions. 
In the south, however, one district was not built upon. ‘This was 
the public park (the Birger Park), which was laid out on both sides 
of the River Oker between the main railway line on the left side 
of the river and the road to Wolfenbiittel on the right side of the 
river. 


Administrative Functions 


Brunswick has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
the Federal State of Brunswick : 


(i) Reich. Brunswick is the headquarters of the local adminis- 
tration of the post office (Oberpostdirektion), finance (two Finanzamter), 
and customs (Zollamt). 


(11) Federal State of Brunswick. (a) The town of Brunswick is the 
capital of the Federal State of Brunswick. ‘The state is 1,418 sq. 
miles in area, and has 603,000 inhabitants (1939) ; its territories are 
scattered. The Brunswick lands are (i) the main part of the state 
in which the towns of Brunswick and Wolfenbiittel are situated, 
(ii) the Holzminden-Gandersheim district, (11) the Blankenburg 
district, and (iv) several smaller territories of which the most im- 
portant are Harzburg, Kalvérde, and ‘Thedinghausen. 

(b) Brunswick is the headquarters of the administration of the 
rural district (Kreis) of Brunswick, which has an area of 210 sq. 
miles and a population of 195,900. 


Brunswick has a technical college and several museums, of which 
the Landes-Museum, with its picture gallery, is the most important. 


_ Mstory 


The importance of Brunswick as a medieval town dates from the 
days of Henry the Lion in the twelfth century. In the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries it became one of the most important com- 
mercial towns of central Germany, and was one of the leading members 
of the Hanseatic League. The Reformation was introduced in the 
sixteenth century; the citizens appointed the reformer Johann 
Bugenhagen as their preacher as early as 1528. 

Although the city was nominally part of the territories of the dukes 
of Brunswick it was, for practical purposes, independent until 1671. 
Then the dukes gained control of the city, and in 1753 they transferred 
their residence there from Wolfenbiittel. At the time of Napoleon 
the duchy of Brunswick was part of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and the town of Brunswick was the capital of the Oker department. 
In 1815 the duchy of Brunswick regained its independence. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century modern industries developed 
and the population increased as follows : 


1830: 23,000 1890: 100,000 | 1905: 136,423 1925: 146,725 
1870: 60,000 1900: 128,226 I9IO0: 140,000 1939: 201,306 


Economic Development 


In the Middle Ages Brunswick was an important centre of transit 
trafic. Goods coming through the passes of the central highlands 
were distributed in north Germany and the Low Countries. Great 
fairs and markets were held in the city, and at that time Brunswick 
overshadowed Hanover and Magdeburg as a centre of commerce. 
Domestic handicrafts also flourished. The Clothworkers’ Hall 
(Gewandhaus), the old weighing house (Alte Waage), and many 
medieval warehouses survive from this great age of commerce. 

This commercial importance subsequently declined. Brunswick 
was the capital of only a tiny state. More powerful neighbours, 
such as Prussia and Hanover, successfully fostered their own trading 
and manufacturing cities, and hampered the commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion of Brunswick. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the founding of Germany’s 
first technical college (the Carolina Wilhelmina, 1745) and first state 
agricultural credit bank (the Braunschweigische Staatsbank, 1765) 
showed that the rulers and citizens of Brunswick were ready to 
adapt themselves to the economic needs of a new age. 

Then in the second half of the nineteenth century the town was 
able to exploit again the advantages of its geographical position and 
to develop the agricultural and lignite resources of the neighbourhood. 
The nearest lignite beds are at Helmstedt on the left bank of the 
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upper Aller. They are worked by the Braunschweigische Kohlen- 
Bergwerke. A variety of modern industries developed after about 
1870. 

The engineering industry is of special importance. The machine- 
building branch at first concentrated, to some extent, upon the 
manufacture of milling machinery. The great ‘Miag’ Miihlenbau 
und Industrie A.-G., with works at Neupetritor, Wilhelmtor, and 
Waggum, makes grain-milling machinery and also (in war-time) 
aircraft, tanks, and shell-casings. The concern was founded in 1925 
by the amalgamation of four firms making milling machinery. The 
Wilke Werke A.-G. make boilers, steel structures, and pipes. The 
Vereimgte Eisenbahn-Signalwerke G.m.b.H. is one of the largest 
manufacturers of specialized railway equipment in the Reich. It is 
associated with the Siemens concern and the A.E.G., and employed 
1,200 people in 1929. Lorries and other vehicles are made by 
Biissing A.-G. In 1929 this firm employed 2,400 persons, and had 
a monthly output of some 250 vehicles. Brunswick has an im- 
portant canning industry. The largest factory is the Karger Hammer 
Maschinenfabrik. 

The town is also a centre for the production of jute goods such 
as sacks. ‘The demands of the neighbouring agricultural districts 
(particularly the beet sugar areas) encouraged the development of 
this branch of manufacture. In 1925 Brunswick had 8,740 jute 
spindles and 383 jute looms. One of the largest works is the Braun- 
schweige A.-G. fiir Fute- und Flachs-Industrie (controlled by the 
Weidaer Fute-Spinneret und Weberei A.-G.), which has spinning 
plant for both jute and flax. 

Other important industries are the timber industry, the making 
of pianos (firm of Grotrian-Steinweg), the production of optical 
instruments and cameras (Vorgtldnder), and the food industries, such 
as jam-making and brewing, and the pressing of vegetable oils. 
Brunswick is also an important commercial centre, and has two 
annual fairs. ‘The town is (after Magdeburg) one of the largest 
centres of the beet sugar trade in Germany. 


Communications 


Brunswick lies at the junction of main roads running from south 
to north (Augsburg-Nuremberg-Erfurt-Hamburg) and from east to 
west (Magdeburg-Hanover). ‘To the north two main roads run to 
Hamburg; one goes via Celle and Soltau and the other via Ulzen and 
Ltineburg. ‘To the north-east there is a road to Fallersleben and 
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Salzwedel and to Stendal. ‘To the west there are roads to Hanover 
and Hildesheim, and to the east a road runs to Helmstedt and another 
goes to Magdeburg. To the south-west a road runs to Salzgitter 
(for Gottingen and Goslar), and to the south-east a road goes to 
Halberstadt (for Wernigerode and the Harz), Quedlinburg, Ascher- 
sleben, Eisleben, Halle, and Leipzig. 

The short Harz Railway from Brunswick to Wolfenbiittel, which 
was opened in December 1838 and extended to Harzburg in 1841, 
was the third railway to be completed in Germany. It was also 
Germany’s first state railway, though subsequently it was for a time 
(1869-85) under the control of a private company. ‘To-day Brunswick 
is a railway junction of some importance. It lies on two lines which 
run from east to west along the foothills of the central highlands— 
(i) Minden-Hanover-Magdeburg, and (ii) Osnabriick-Hildesheim- 
Magdeburg. It lies also on the main north-south line from Hamburg 
to Kassel, besides having many more local connections. The 
Reichsbahn repair shops at Brunswick employed some 1,400 men in 
ROS = 
The Mittelland Canal runs just north of the town. While the 
adjacent Salzgitter steelworks of the Hermann Goring concern have 
been linked to the Mittelland Canal by a 9-mile branch, which joins 
the main canal between Brunswick and Peine, no similar branch 
canal joins the docks at Olper with Brunswick. 

Brunswick has an airport and is connected by air lines with Berlin, 
Dortmund, Ké6ln, Diisseldorf, Hanover, Magdeburg, and Halle- 
Leipzig. 


CHEMNITZ 


(Population, 334,563 in 1939) 
General Features 

Chemnitz, the third largest city in Saxony, is an important manu- 
facturing and commercial centre. It stands on the River Chemnitz, 
a tributary of the Zwickauer Mulde, at 1,010 feet above sea-level. 
Chemnitz is near the Lugau-Olsnitz coalfield (see p. 255) and so has 
easy access to fuel and power for its textile, metallurgical, and other 
industries. 

The original settlement was inhabited by Slavs. The first German 
settlement grew up around a Benedictine monastery which was 
founded by the emperor Lothar. By 1180 the nucleus of the urban 
medieval settlement was completed. On a modern plan of the town 
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the Theaterstrasse and the Poststrasse mark the limits of the old town. 
Urban settlement then extended, first along neighbouring valleys and 
later on to the heights (e.g. the Kassberg and the Sonnenberg) above 
the valleys. 

The most rapid extension was in the nineteenth century, when the 
textile industries developed rapidly. ‘The principal suburbs are 
Bernsdorf to the south-east, Kappel to the south-west, Furth to 
the north, Borna to the north-west, Hilbersdorf to the north-east, 
Gablenz and Sonnenberg to the east, and Altendorf and Kassberg 
to the west. ‘The Sonnenberg suburb is a working-class district 
while Kappel and Kassberg are middle-class residential areas. 


Administrative Functions 


Chemnitz has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Saxony : 


(1) Reich. Chemnitz is an administrative centre for banking, 
finance, and customs (Rezchsbanknebenstelle, Finanzamt and Haupt- 
zollamt) and the post office (Oberpostdirektion). 


(ii) Saxony. Chemnitz is the administrative headquarters of 

(a) Kretshauptmannschaft Chemnitz, which includes the central 
Erz Gebirge to the Czech frontier, the Lugau-Olsnitz district, 
and the southern foothills of the Saxon Mittelgebirge. It is 
divided into nine Amtshauptmannschaften, three of which 
(Chemnitz, Glauchau, and Meerane) are towns. 

(6) Rural district of Chemnitz, 103 sq. miles in area with a popu- 
lation (in 1925) of 133,460. 


Chemnitz is a centre of technical and commercial education. 
There was a school of industrial design in Chemnitz as early as 1796. 
Industrial continuation schools were started in 1829. Eventually 
five different schools developed, and were devoted to: (i) archi- 
tecture, mechanical science, chemistry, and electricity ; (ii) building ; 
(iii) machine construction ; (iv) industrial design ; (v) textile dyeing. 


EMistory 


Chemnitz gained the privilege of holding a market in 1145 and 
the status of a town in 1254. For a time it was an imperial city, but 
in 1308 it came under the control of the House of Wettin. The 
Reformation was introduced in 1539. The progress of the town was 
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seriously checked by the Thirty Years War, and it was not until the 
nineteenth century that textile and other industries again flourished. 
Then the population quickly increased, particularly in the second half 
of the century: 


1810: 10,500 1880: 95,000 LO253) 30I335 
1840: 23,000 IQIO: 301,295 1939: 334,563 


Economic Development 


In the Middle Ages Chemnitz was known for its linen works and 
bleaching grounds. Other textiles, such as cotton, were spun and 
woven. ‘These industries collapsed during the Thirty Years War 
but revived in the eighteenth century. This revival, however, was 
checked by English competition after about 1770. The coarse calicoes 
of Chemnitz were hard hit. During the Napoleonic wars the Con- 
tinental System temporarily improved the position, but immediately 
after 1815 Chemnitz was in a difficult situation. Firstly, English 
competition revived. Secondly, Chemnitz’s home market was cur- 
tailed since considerable territories were transferred from the kingdom 
of Saxony to Prussia. In the thirties Saxony joined the Zollverein, 
and new markets were available for the Chemnitz manufacturers. 
The construction of railways in the forties further improved the 
position. | 

In particular, progress was made in cotton spinning and the 
weaving of various upholstery materials such as velvets. The use of 
machinery was extended. The shortage of cotton at the time of the 
American Civil War in the sixties proved to be only a temporary 
set-back. In 1925 some 37,000 workers were employed in the Chem- 
nitz textile trades. Other industries associated with the manufacture 
of textiles also flourished. ‘These included the printing of textile 
materials, which was first introduced about ae and the making of 
textile machinery. 

The most important engineering firms in Chaat are Schubert 
und Salzer Maschinenfabrik A.-G. and the Sdchsische Webstuhlfabrik 
which make textile machinery of all kinds, the Werkzeugmaschinen- 
fabrik Union (boring machines), ¥. E. Reinecker (grinding machines), 
Hermann Pfauter (gear-making machines), and Biernatzki & Co. 
(milling machines). The Auto-Union works manufacture motor 
vehicles and the Wandererwerke and Prestowerke make cycles and 
other vehicles. ‘The machine making establishments employed about 
50,000 workers in 1925. 

Chemnitz has also developed as an important commercial centre 
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for marketing the textile manufactures, principally hosiery and 
gloves, of neighbouring villages such as Burgstadt and Oberfrona. 


Communications 


Main roads radiate north-west to Leipzig, north-east to Dresden, 
south-east to Zschopau (for Prague), and south-west to Zwickau. 
Chemnitz lies on the railway running from Dresden to Reichenbach 
and Hof, and on the line from Aue to Leipzig. Chemnitz is linked 
by air with the chief German cities and with Prague and Marienburg. 


DoRTMUND 
(Population, 537,000 in 1939) 
General Features 


Dortmund, on the upper Emscher 200-800 ft. above sea-level, is 
the largest city in the Prussian province of Westphalia (Regierungs- 
bezirk Arnsberg). After Essen it is the biggest town in the Ruhr- 
Westphalian industrial region. It is a great centre of coal mining, 
iron and steel manufacture, and brewing, and is the administrative 
headquarters of a mining district (Oberbergamtsbezirk), which includes 
all the mines in the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial area. 

Dortmund is the oldest centre of commerce and culture in the 
Ruhr-Westphalian region. ‘The inner medieval town (containing 
one of the oldest town halls on the continent) lies between the main 
railway station and the southern station. The ancient walls were 
replaced by boulevards in 1872. ‘The newer parts of the town, 
lying to the north, contain coal mines, iron and steel works, and 
workers’ settlements. ‘To the south lie the modern residential 
quarters. Hé6rde, an industrial town lying south of the River 
Emscher, was incorporated with Dortmund in 1928. 


History 


In the Middle Ages Dortmund was an imperial city. Its authority 
extended beyond the urban area to the adjacent County of Dortmund. 
The town had trading privileges, and was an important commercial 
centre. It was a member of the Hanseatic League. At the height 
of its fortunes in the Middle Ages its population may have reached 
10,000. 

Dortmund’s commercial greatness did not survive the Thirty 
Years War. Its political independence lasted until 1803, when it fell 
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to the Prince of Nassau-Orange. In 1806, Dortmund was occupied 
by the French, and two years later it formed part of Napoleon’s 
Grand Duchy of Berg (capital of the Ruhr Department). In 1814-15 
it was assigned to Prussia. At that time it had a population of 
about 4,800. 

Dortmund’s progress as a mining and industrial centre was slow 
during the first half of the nineteenth century; in the forties its 
population was under 8,000. ‘The subsequent development of the 
Harpen collieries, the Hésch iron and steel works, and the Union 
breweries and other manufactures was reflected in a rapid increase 
in population: 

1880: 66,000 1925: . 320,000 


1900: 142,000 1939: 537,000 
I9IO: 214,000 


Economic Development 


Dortmund’s modern development as a great mining and manu- 
facturing centres dates from the sixties of the nineteenth century, 
when the full benefits of the newly constructed railway system of 
western Germany made themselves felt. ‘Then the northern zone 
of the coalfield began to be exploited (Fig. 86). Deep shafts were 
sunk through the chalk to tap the coal in this part of the basin, and 
Dortmund, lying on the southern edge of this zone, benefited greatly 
from its exploitation. 

There are now two dozen pits in the Dortmund area, the chief 
mining undertakings being the Harpener Bergbau A.-G., the Gelsen- 
kirchener Bergwerks A.-G. (Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G.), and the 
Essener Steinkohlen Bergwerke A.-G. ‘The great Harpen concern is 
one of the few ‘pure’ colliery undertakings left in Germany, since 
it is not linked with iron and steel works, although it is linked 
financially with the Ruhr Chemie A.-G. and the Ruhrgas A.-G. Out- 
put of coal amounted to 2,900,000 tons in 1893, 6,700,000 tons in 
1g10, and over 8,000,000 tons in 1929. _ Moreover, 2,000,000 tons 
of coke were produced in 1929. 

The iron and steel industry is represented by the great firms of 
Hoesch A.-G., the A.-G. Union, and the Hérder Verein, the two latter 
being members of the United Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahlwerke) of 
Diisseldorf. In the war of 1914-18 Hoesch was one of the largest of 
Germany’s producers of heavy calibre shells. In 1930 its annual 
production quota (in cartel agreements) amounted to 1,070,000 tons 
of iron and steel and semi-manufactured products; its present 
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capacity is estimated at over one million tons of pig-iron and crude 
steel. Dortmund’s engineering and machine building plants make 
railway wagons, plant for iron and steel works, and coke ovens. 
The firms of Klonne and Jucho specialize in bridge construction, 
while Wagner & Co. make planing machines. The products of the 
Dortmund breweries—the Union and Hansa—are known through- 
out the Reich. A more recent industry is the preparation of synthetic 
ol. 


i 


Communications 


Dortmund has been an important centre of road communication 
since the Middle Ages. ‘The town developed at the junction of the 
Hellweg running from east to west (Paderborn to the Rhine), and the 
south-north highway which crossed the River Ruhr at Hohen- 
Syburg and reached the River Lippe at Liinen. 

‘Two main railway lines run westwards from Dortmund to Duis- 
burg-Hamborn, one via Essen and the other via Gelsenkirchen. 
Eastwards, lines run to Hamm (via Horde) and to Soest. 

Dortmund is at the terminus of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, which 
is 167 miles long. It joins the Ems estuary at Emden. The canal, 
constructed in 1892-99, gives the Ruhr-Westphalian district direct 
access to the North Sea. 

A total of some 1,820 aircraft used the airport in 1937; passengers 
numbered over 9,000. 


DRESDEN 
(Population, 625,174 1n 1939) 
General Features 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony and a manufacturing town, lies 
astride the upper Elbe, 360 ft. above sea-level. It is situated 
between the moorlands of the Dresdener Heide to the north and 
the foothills of the Erzgebirge to the south. The city lies just below 
the point where the Elbe reaches Germany from Bohemia. 

The first German settlement at Dresden developed early in the 
thirteenth century on low marshy ground on the left bank of the 
Elbe, and opposite the site of an older Slav settlement on the right 
bank. Some three hundred years later the old town was extended 
to include an adjoining village to the east, which had grown into 
a suburb around the new market and a church (the Frauenkirche). 
The site of the fortifications built at this time may be traced along 
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a modern circular road (Ringstrasse) that replaced the old walls early 
in the nineteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century the destruction caused at the time of 
the Seven Years War, and subsequent building by the Electors of 
Saxony, altered somewhat the character of the medieval town. 
Meanwhile a fishing village developed on the right bank of the Elbe; 
this became known as the ‘ New ‘Town’ in the seventeenth century. 

Dresden grew rapidly after the thirties of the nineteenth century. 
Industrial suburbs arose on both banks of the Elbe, while on the 
heights overlooking the valley residential districts developed. Neu- 
dorf was incorporated in Dresden in 1866, Strehlau and Striesen in 
1892, and Pieschen and ‘Trachenberg in 1897-99. Several new 
suburbs were added to Dresden in 1901-1903 and 1921. ‘The area 
of the city was increased from 10 sq. miles in 1850 to 434 sq. miles 
in 1925. The industrial suburbs on the left bank of the Elbe to the 
south-west of the old town (based upon the coal of the adjacent 
Plauen coalfield) include Cotta, Lébtau, Friedrichstadt and Coschiitz. 
The residential districts include Blasewitz (on the left bank of the 
_ river) and Loschwitz (on the right bank). ‘The old and new town are 
linked by five bridges—the Albert Bridge (1875-77), the Carola 
Bridge (1892-95), the Augustus Bridge (1907-10), the Marien Bridge 
(1852), and the Railway Bridge (1901). A sixth bridge connects 
Blasewitz and Loschwitz. 


Administrative Functions 


Dresden has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Saxony : 


(i) Reich. Dresden is the seat of the local administration for 
financial matters (Landesfinanzamt), the railways (Reichsbahndirek- 
tion), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), and the State Archives 
(Reichsarchiv). 


(ii) Saxony. (a) Dresden is the capital of the Federal State 
(formerly kingdom) of Saxony. It lies between Silesia, the Prussian 
province of Saxony, Thuringia, and Czechoslovakia (Bohemia). After 
the reduction of its territories in 1815, Saxony had an area of 5,786 sq. 
miles. The population numbers 5,232,000 (1939). It is a highly 
industrialized state and includes the important manufacturing and 
commercial towns of Leipzig, Chemnitz, and Zwickau. 

(b) Dresden is the headquarters of the administration of the 
Kreishauptmannschaft Dresden, which has an area of 1,675 sq. miles 
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and a population (in 1925) of 1,393,026. It includes six towns 
(Freital, Meissen, Pirna, Riesa, Freiberg, and Dresden) and six rural 
districts. 

(c) Dresden is the headquarters of the administration of the Rural 
District (Amtshauptmannschaft) of Dresden, which has an area of 
200 sq. miles and a population (in 1925) of 161,276. 


Dresden is well known as a centre of culture and learning. It 
possesses a technical college (founded in 1828), a veterinary academy 
(founded in 1780), a state college of industrial art, a state academy of 
art, and a training college for teachers. ‘The city has several museums 
and art galleries. Since 1900 many important exhibitions have been 
held in the city, which has a state opera house and a state playhouse. 


Mstory 


In the tenth century the Germans drove the original Slav settlers 
out of that part of the Elbe valley in which Dresden now stands. The 
bishopric of Meissen was established in 968. A castle was built on 
the T'aschenberg in the thirteenth century to defend the crossing of 
the Elbe, and Dresden developed as a small military, ecclesiastical, 
and commercial centre. 

In 1485, when Saxony was divided between the sons of the Elector 
Frederick II, Dresden fell to the share of the Albertine line of the 
House of Wettin. ‘The town became a capital and royal residence. 
This enabled Dresden to draw ahead of Freiberg and Meissen, 
although its progress was checked by the Thirty Years War. It 
reached the zenith of its fortunes at the time of Augustus the Strong, 
who built the Keep (Zwinger, 1711) and the new town hall and re- 
constructed the New Town. During the Seven Years War Dresden 
suffered from three occupations by Prussian troops. Subsequently, 
under Friedrich Augustus III, the fortunes of the city revived and 
in 1806 Saxony became a kingdom. 

In the nineteenth century Dresden flourished both as a centre of 
culture, art, and learning, and as a commercial and manufacturing 
town. ‘The population increased as follows: 


1755: 63,000 1843: 86,600 1880: 220,000 1925: 619,000 
1830: 61,800 1871: 117,000 I910: 548,000 1939: 625,174 
Economic Development 


Dresden has, to some extent, been overshadowed both as a com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre by Leipzig and by the great Saxon 
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textile towns of Chemnitz and Zwickau. In the eighteenth century 
the patronage of the court fostered the development of certain artistic 
manufactures. By the middle of the nineteenth century the effects 
of the founding of the Zollverein and the construction of roads and 
railways were making themselves felt. A little later the exploitation 
of the neighbouring small Plauen coalfield was another favourable 
factor. ‘The output of the mines at Plauen, Reinsdorf, and Ober- 
hohndorf amounted to 493,000 tons in 1870 and 536,000 tons in 
1913. 

In the sixties the cigarette industry was established, and there are 
several factories engaged in this branch of manufacture. The making 
of machinery (e.g. turbines and electric motors) and machine tools 
(e.g. the Hille Werke) is an important industry at Dresden. The 
manufacture of cameras and photographic accessories is carried out 
by Zeiss-Ikon, and the chemical industry is represented by the firm 
of Geke & Co. and the Ligner Werke (formerly Heyden A.-G.). 
Leather is manufactured by F. G. Sohre A.-G. Other manufactures 
include textiles, hats, glassware, enamelware, paper, musical instru- 
ments, artificial flowers, and rubber products. The making of porce- 
lain and glass is an important industry, and mineral oils are refined. 

As a commercial centre Dresden is a wholesale market for the sale 
of ‘colonial goods’ pharmaceutical products, and tobacco. The 
Dresdner Bank (which was founded in 1872 with the support of the 
firm of Michael Kaskel) has become one of the great national banks. 
Financial houses of local importance are the Dresdner Handelsbank, 
the Girocentrale Sachens, the Oberlausitzer Landesstandischen Bank, 


the Sdchsische Bank, and the Stadtbank Dresden. 


Communications 


Main roads run down the Elbe valley to Meissen and up the valley 
to Dohna (for Teplitz) and Pirna (for Teschen). Roads run east to 
Bautzen (for Gérlitz, Liegnitz, and Breslau), north-east to Kottbus, 
north to Grossenhain (for Jiiterbog), west to Leipzig (one via Débeln 
and one via Waldheim), south-west to Freiberg, Chemnitz, and 
Zwickau, and south to Prague. 

Apart from three short suburban lines, the 70-mile railway from 
Dresden to Leipzig, completed in 1839, was Germany’s first railway. 
To-day Dresden is at the junction of two important main lines in 
central Europe. One is the west-east line running through southern 


Germany from Munich to Gorlitz, and the other is the north-south 
GH (Germany) 38 
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line from Berlin to Prague and Vienna. ‘There are two lines 
from Dresden to Leipzig, and one line from Dresden to Frankfurt- 
an-der-Oder and Stettin. 

Dresden is a centre ‘of shipping on the upper Elbe. There are 
three modern docks—the Verkehrshafen, the Winterhafen (on the 
right side of the river), and the large Albert Hafen, which was built 
on the left bank of the Elbe in 1891-93. ‘These docks handled over 
one million tons of cargo in 1937. A passenger steamer service on 
the Elbe is maintained by the Sdchstsch-Béhmische Dampfschifffahrt 
A.-G. of Dresden. 

The Dresden airport is on the Heller to the north of the town. 


DuIsBURG- HAMBORN 
(Population, 431,256 in 1939) 
General Features 

Duisburg-Hamborn, the greatest inland river port in Europe, lies 
along a stretch of the right bank of the lower Rhine from above its 
junction with the Ruhr to below its junction with the Emscher. 
The town was formed in 1929 by uniting Duisburg-Ruhrort and 
Hamborn. Even this great extension of the boundaries of Duisburg 
has not secured the administrative unification of the whole of the 
urban industrial area which acts as the great gateway to the Ruhr- 
Westphalian industrial region. Walsum (just north of Duisburg- 
Hamborn), Rheinhausen (opposite Hochfeld), and Homberg (opposite 
Ruhrort) may be regarded as economic outposts of Duisburg- 
Hamborn. 

Duisburg-Hamborn is in the Prussian province of the Rhineland 
(Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf), and lies about 110 ft. above sea-level. 
It is a composite town made up of several urban areas. 


(i) Old Duisburg, south of the River Ruhr, is the heart of the 
new city. The chief districts of Old Duisburg are Hochfeld, Papen- 
dell, Diissern, and Neudorf. It is linked with Hoch-Emmerich on 
the left bank of the Rhine by an iron bridge 3,070 ft. long. A narrow 
strip of largely open country between Old Duisburg and the River 
Ruhr is reserved for future industrial developments. Here lie the 
settlements of Kasserfeld and Neuenkamp, and the airport. 


(ii) South of the Duisburg—Hoch-Emmerich bridge across the 
Rhine lie various suburbs (e.g. Wanheimerort), which were incor- 
porated in Duisburg-Hamborn in 1929. 
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(iii) Ruhrort-Meiderich (united with Old Duisburg in 1905) lies 
north of the junction of the Rhine and the Ruhr. A bridge across 
the Rhine links Ruhrort with Homberg. 


(iv) Hamborn, lying between the River Ruhr and the River 
Emscher, was founded in 1911 by uniting a number of industrial 
districts such as Old Hamborn, Marxloh, Bruckhausen, and Alsum. 


(v) Stockum and Beeck lie north of the lower Emscher. 


Mistory 


Duisburg is an ancient town that developed at the Rhine-Ruhr 
terminus of the old east-west Hellweg route to Paderborn. ‘There 
was a settlement at Duisburg in both Roman and Frankish times. 
In the Middle Ages Duisburg became a trading centre of some 
importance, and was a member of the Hanseatic League (1241), and 
later a free imperial city. Ruhrort developed from a medieval castle 
(built on an island in the Rhine), which served as a station for 
collecting tolls. The first small docks were built in 1715. Its 

neighbour, Meiderich, was a purely rural district until the nineteenth 
century. These territories (Duisburg, Ruhrort, Meiderich) formed 
the southern tip of a strip of land, along the right bank of the lower 
Rhine, which formed part of Cleves, and fell to Brandenburg in 
1666. ‘There was a university at Duisburg between 1655 and the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

When Napoleon’s forces overran Germany, Duisburg became part 
of the Duchy of Berg. In 1814 it was returned to Prussia. The 
development of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield in the nineteenth 
century fostered the growth of Duisburg, Ruhrort, and Hamborn 
as centres of transport, commerce, and industry. ‘The population 
increased rapidly, particularly in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


1816: 4,500 1905: sapoee | including Ruhrort 
1843: 7,500 1910: 229,000J and Meiderich 
1880: 41,000 1925: 274,000) 3 on, dino Haahors 
1900: 92,700 1939: 431,256) 


The town was occupied by Belgian troops between 1921 and 1925. 


Economic Development 


Duisburg-Hamborn is important as an inland port, as a centre 
of coal mining, and as the home of great iron, steel, and zinc works, 
as well as of engineering and machine-building plants. As a river 
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port its main function is to export coal up and down the Rhine, and 
to import iron ore, from Lorraine and overseas, for the ironworks 
of the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial region. 

The River Port. A tiny harbour was built at Ruhrort in 1715. 
Incoming traffic consisted mainly of the tropical products of the 
Dutch colonies, and outgoing trafic consisted mainly of the manu- 
factures of Berg and Mark. Coal began to reach Ruhrort after the 
navigation of the River Ruhr had been improved in 1776-80. By 
1825 the coal traffic of Ruhrort had reached substantial dimensions, 
and it increased steadily. ‘The amount of coal leaving Ruhrort for 
destinations up the Rhine rose from 291,700 tons in 1831 to 544,000 
tons in 1837. 

The construction of railways greatly increased the importance of 
Ruhrort. ‘The K6ln-Minden line reached Ruhrort in 1853; the 
Berg-Mark line in 1868. New docks, the Kaiserhafen, were con- 
structed after the Franco-Prussian War, and three additional harbours 
were built in 1903-1907. 

Duisburg, a far older town than Ruhrort, developed later as a river 
port. A shifting of the course of the Rhine in the Middle Ages left 
Duisburg, 14 miles away from the river. It was not until the twenties 
of the nineteenth century that the Rheinkanal Aktienverein built a 
canal from Duisburg to the Rhine and also constructed the first docks. 
In the forties a canal to the River Ruhr was constructed. At first 
cereals, flour, and timber were the most important products handled 
at Duisburg’s docks. An English traveller in the forties stated that 
Duisburg was a centre for the construction of river craft and had ‘a 
large vitriol factory and a cloth-mill worked by steam.’ Coal he did 
not mention, but the transport of that product was soon to become 
of increasing importance in Duisburg. By 1862 it was reported that 
six firms were engaged in the wholesale coal business. 

The river port of Hochfeld, to the south of Old Duisburg, was built 
by a railway company in 1867~—74. In the twentieth century more 
docks were built in the Duisburg-Ruhrort area and in adjacent dis- 
tricts by some of the great Ruhr iron and steel firms. Thyssen’s 
Deutscher Kaiser concern of Hamborn opened docks at Alsum (1904) 
and Schwelgern (1907); the Gutehoffnungshiitte of Oberhausen 
constructed a harbour at the mouth of the River Emscher at 
Walsum (1905); Krupp of Essen opened docks at Rheinhausen and 
at Homberg (1907). ‘Thyssen’s ports at Alsum and Schwelgern 
handled over a million tons of coal in 1913 and over two million 
tons in 1924. 
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The opening of the Rhine-Herne Canal in 1914 made it possible 
for some of the Ruhr-Westphalian coal to reach the Rhine direct by 
water, instead of going to Duisburg-Ruhrort by rail and then being 
transferred for shipment on the Rhine. 

The coal traffic of the three ports of Duisburg, Ruhrort, and Hoch- 
feld expanded as follows: 


tons tons 
1850: 805,000 IQIO: 12,187,000 
1870: 1,640,000 1913s, . 18,262;000 
1890: 3,682,000 1924: 14,373,000 


The total trafhe of the Duisburg-Ruhrort docks amounted to 23 
million tons in 1937. Outgoing traffic (18,075,000 tons) was sub- 
stantially greater than incoming traffic (5,003,000 tons); nearly 17 
million tons of the outgoing cargoes consisted of coal. 

Iron and Steel Works. In the nineteenth century, coal mining and 
the large-scale manufacture of iron and steel developed in the Duis- 
-burg-Ruhrort-Hamborn area. Several coal mines were worked. 
Some of the most important, such as the Deutscher Kaiser, the Rhein, 
-and the Lohberg, were in the hands of the great Thyssen ‘mixed’ coal- 
iron concern. ‘Thyssen’s coal mines in the Duisburg-Hamborn 
district had an output of 5,400,000 tons of coal and 1,374,000 tons of 
coke in 1925. 

The most important iron and steel firms are the August Thyssen 
Hiitte (Gewerkschaft Deutscher Kaiser) at Hamborn; the Phénix A.-G. 
fiir Bergbau und Hiittenbetrieb and the Rheinische Stahlwerke at 
Ruhrort; the Niederrheinische Hiitte and the Hiitte Vulkan at Duis- 
burg. All these steelworks form part of the United Steelworks 
concern. 

Duisburg-Hamborn has other industries such as the smelting and 
refining of zinc and lead, nickel, tin, cobalt and copper, engineering, 
machine building, and the manufacture of heavy chemicals and 
electro-technical goods. Among the most important concerns are 
the A.-G. fir Zinkindustrie of Hamborn and the ‘Berzelius’ Metall- 
hiitten G.m.b.H. at Wanheim (zinc production); Deutsche Babcock 
und Wilcox and Ewald Berninghaus (marine boilers); the Vereinigte 
Westdeutsche Waggonfabriken A.-G. (railway wagons), and the 
Siemens—A. FE. G. concern, Kabelwerke Duisburg, which manu- 
factures electric cables. The firm of Demag A.-G. builds steam 
engines, locomotives, turbines, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and 
other steelworks plant. 
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Communications 


The Duisburg-Ruhrort-Hochfeld-Hamborn river docks are 27 
miles long, and the area of their basins is over 22,240 acres (see 
Volume IV of this Handbook). Since 1905 the principal docks have 
been under unified control (Verwaltung der Duisburg Ruhrorter Hafen). 

Duisburg has four main railway lines running eastwards into the 
Ruhr-Westphalian industrial region—two to Milheim (one south 
and one north of the River Ruhr) and two to Gelsenkirchen (one 
going on to Herne and Dortmund, the other to Recklinghausen and 
Minster). A line from Hamborn runs north along the right bank of 
the Rhine to Wesel and Emmerich. The railway from Duisburg to 
Uerdingen and Krefeld crosses the Rhine and links up with the K6éln- 
Cleves route on the left bank of the river. Main roads run from 
Duisburg-Hamborn north to Wesel, south to Diisseldorf, and east to 
Essen and other Ruhr-Westphalian towns. 


DUSSELDORF 


(Population, 539,905 in 1939) 
General Features 

Diisseldorf is on the right bank of the Rhine at its junction with the 
Diissel stream, the two arms of which enclose the main part of the 
old town. It is 22 miles below Koln and lies 125 feet above sea-level. 

As its name implies, Dusseldorf was originally a village. The 
nucleus of the first small thirteenth-century settlement was a castle 
which the rulers of Berg built, north of the (original) junction of the 
Diissel and the Rhine, in order to collect tolls. To the south of this 
fortress a ‘new town’ was established on the other side of the Diissel, 
by transferring inhabitants from neighbouring villages. 

The strong fortifications constructed by the Elector Johann 
Wilhelm early in the seventeenth century included a new urban dis- 
trict to the south of the original settlement, and also a bridgehead on 
the opposite bank of the Rhine. Karlstadt was added in 1790, and 
shortly afterwards the fortifications were dismantled and replaced 
by promenades—KOnigsallee and Hofgartenstrasse. 

In the nineteenth century, as Diisseldorf developed into a manu- 
facturing city, the urban area was considerably extended. By the 
middle of the century new suburbs had developed to the north of the 
Hofgarten, to the east of the Kénigsallee, and to the south of Karl- 
stadt. ‘The southern suburb was the regularly laid out district of 
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Friedrichstadt. In the next thirty years the city expanded con- 
siderably to the north and east and also to some extent to the south, 
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Fig. 104. Growth of the ground plan of Dusseldorf 
Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd ed., p. 355 (Berlin, 1936), and G.S.G.S., 
Series 4480 (London, 1943). 


but there was no further development along the bank of the Rhine. 
North of Diisseldorf the Rhine Park lay between the river and the 
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K6éln-Duisburg railway, while to the south of Diisseldorf a harbour 
was constructed. 

In 1885 various suburbs were joined to Diisseldorf—Unterbilk in 
the south, Oberbilk in the south-east, Flingern in the east, and 
Derendorf in the north (Fig. 104). In 1896 the construction of great 
new docks near Unterbilk was begun, and in 1896-98 a bridge was 
built over the Rhine to link Dtsseldorf with Oberkassel and Neuss. 
In 1929 Benrath and the old town of Kaiserswerth were incorporated 
with Disseldorf. 


Administrative Functions 


Diisseldorf has administrative functions both in the Reich and 
in Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Diisseldorf is an administrative centre for finance 
(Landesfinanzamt, two Finanzdmter, Hauptzollamt), public works 
(Reichsbauamt), and postal affairs (Oberpostdirektion). 


(it) Prussia. Diuisseldorf is the headquarters of the RegierungsbezirR 
Diisseldorf, which is 2,123 sq. miles in area and has over four million 
inhabitants. ‘This is the most northerly Regierungsbezirk in the 
Prussian province of the Rhineland. It lies in the valleys of the 
Rhine, Wupper, Ruhr, and Lippe, and is the most industrialized 
and densely populated Regierungsbezirk in Prussia. It includes the 
great coal and iron and steel industries of the western part of the 
Ruhr-Westphalian region, and the textile manufactures of Wuppertal, 
Gladbach-Rheydt, and Krefeld. ‘The main towns in the Regierungs- 
bezirk are Ditisseldorf, Wuppertal, Essen, Duisburg-Hamborn, 
Miilheim (Ruhr), Neuss, Oberhausen, Remscheid, Gladbach-Rheydt, 
Solingen, and Sterkrade. 


(iii) Diisseldorf is the seat of the head offices of several industrial 
and commercial concerns such as the United Steelworks (Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke) and the Barmer Bankverein. It is the headquarters of 
the German Ironmasters Association (Verein Deutscher Etsenhiitten- 
leute). 


History 


Diisseldorf was raised to the status of a town by Count Adolf 
of Berg in 1288. ‘The town was of little importance in the Middle 
Ages, when it was overshadowed by Kéln. Early in the sixteenth 
century Diisseldorf became the residence of the Dukes of Berg. In 
1614 Berg became part of the territories of the Counts Palatine of 
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Neuburg, who held their court at Diisseldorf until 1716. The city 
prospered under its new rulers. In 1777 Berg and its capital passed 
to Bavaria. The French occupied Diisseldorf in 1795, but the town 
came under Bavarian administration again in 1801. 

Between 1806 and: 1814 Diisseldorf was the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, established by Napoleon. In 1814-15 the town fell 
to Prussia. Shortly afterwards it became the headquarters of the 
Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf. ‘The city recovered its position as a 
centre of art, and also made progress in developing commerce and 
industry. The population grew as follows : 


1810: 10,000 1850: I1I1I,000 1910: 358,728 
1816: 14,100 1880: 230,000 1925: 463,580 
1843: 26,134 1900: 213,767 1939: 539,905 


After the war of 1914-18 Diisseldorf was occupied by the French 
(1921-25). 


Economic Development 


The privileges of the merchants and shippers of Holland and Kéln 
— restricted Diisseldorf’s commercial development before 1815. In 
the nineteenth century Diisseldorf made considerable progress as 
a Prussian town. Among the more important factors which pro- 
moted its development as a commercial and industrial centre were 
the increased freedom of navigation on the Rhine, the coming of 
river steamships and steam tugs, the development of roads and 
railways, and the access to new markets secured by the Rhineland as 
a result of the establishment of the Zollverein. But in the first half 
of the nineteenth century Diisseldorf’s economic expansion was 
only on a modest scale. An English traveller remarked in 1846 that 
‘the symptoms of increasing prosperity or of growing trade are . . . 
not numerous in the town; and the inhabitants give few proofs 

. of a desire to turn the unquestionably advantageous position 
of Diisseldorf to its full account.’ 

Modern Diisseldorf has a considerable variety of industries. The 
most important are iron and steel works and engineering plants. 
The biggest steelworks are the Mannesmann Réhren Werke A.-G. 
at Rath (chromium and molybdenum steels); the Gute Hoffnungs- 
hiitte in the Grafenberger Allee; and Ruhrstahl A.-G. (Stahlwerk 
Krieger A.-G.) at Oberkassel, which makes special steels. In 1930 
the capacity of the steelworks controlled by the Mannesmann con- 
cern was estimated at 894,000 tons of steel a year. 
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The principal machine-making firms are Jagenberg A.-G. (paper- 
making machinery); the Losenhauswerk Diisseldorfer Maschinenbau 
A.-G. at Flingerbroich (testing machines); 7. Eck und Sohn; De 
Limon Fluhme; Autogenwerk Sirius G.m.b.H. (automatic welding and 
cutting machines); and F. Predboeuf at Oberbilk (boilers). 

Machine tools are manufactured by the Schiess A.-G. at Oberbilk 
(heavy tools, e.g. cutters, grinders, borers, heavy lathes, etc.); Haber- 
sang und Zinzen at Lierenfeld; W. Peters at Oberbilk; the Trebel- 
werke Alfred Lebert G.m.b.H., Schloemann A.-G., and L. Soest and Co. 
G.m.b.H. at Reisholz. 

Tube makers include the firm of Mannesmann (80,000 to 85,000 
tons of welded and seamless tubes in 1938); the Deutsche Delta — 
Metallwerke (at Grafenberg) and the Deutsche Réhrenwerke (at 
Lierenfeld). 

The Klocknerwerke A.-G. (Oberbilk) and Malmedie and Co. 
(Fliegerbroich) are wire manufacturers. Rheinmetall-Borsig (Deren- 
dorf) and the 7. G. Schwietzke Metallwerke are armament firms. 
Railway wagons are constructed by the Diisseldorfer Waggonfabrik 
at Lierenfeld. 

Woeste and Co. make fittings; the Gebriider Poensgen A.-G. 
(Morsenbroich) manufacture laundry equipment; and Windscheid 
und Wendel make elevators. Other industries include electro- 
technical works, the manufacture of tinplate, lead, zinc, and 
aluminium goods, glass-making, paper manufacture, tile making, 
the pressing of vegetable oils, and the manufacture of soap. 


Communications 


Diisseldorf is an important railway junction. ‘There are three 
main lines to the industrial towns of the Ruhr. A line runs east to 
Wuppertal, two run north to Duisburg-Hamborn and Essen, and 
two run south to Kéln. Ditisseldorf and Neuss are joined by a rail- 
way bridge across the Rhine. From Neuss lines run to Kleve, 
Krefeld, Viersen, Rheydt, and Kéln. 

On the right bank of the Rhine roads run from Diisseldorf north 
to Duisburg-Hamborn, north-east to Essen (for Gelsenkirchen and 
Bochum), east to Wuppertal and Hagen (for Dortmund), and south 
to Kéln-Miilheim and Remscheid. ‘The bridge across the Rhine to 
Oberkassel and Neuss joins the road system of the left bank of the 
Rhine. From Neuss two main roads run north to Kleve, one runs 
east to Gladbach-Rheydt, one runs south-east to Aachen, and one 
goes south to K6ln. 
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Diisseldorf developed as a Rhine port in the nineteenth century. 
A regular steamship service to Rotterdam was established in 1836. 
Big new docks were constructed at the end of the nineteenth century. 
But Diisseldorf has been overshadowed by the neighbouring great 
inland port of Duisburg-Hamborn. In 1937 the traffic handled at 
Diisseldorf’s docks was 2? million tons (of which 1,872,000 tons 
were incoming cargoes, and 883,000 tons outgoing traffic). Diissel- 
dorf is linked by air with the chief German cities, and also with 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Ostend, Basel, and Geneva. 


ERFURT 
(Population, 166,661 in 1939) 


General Features 


Erfurt, in the Prussian province of Saxony, is an important 
traffic junction, a market for the sale of agricultural produce, and 
the home of a variety of manufactures. The town lies on three 
branches of the River Gera 13 miles west (by rail) of Weimar (the 
capital of the Federal State of Thuringia). It is 660 ft. above 
sea-level. 

From a geographical and economic point of view, Erfurt is part 
of Thuringia. But the modern administrative boundaries of central 
Germany do not always take account of geographical and economic 
factors, and Erfurt has been a Prussian town since the early years 
of the nineteenth century. 

Two small settlements on branches of the River Gera, between 
the Steigerwald and the Petersberg, formed the nucleus of Erfurt. 
One lay on both sides of the river; the other was situated 
between the Petersberg and the river. By the twelfth century these 
two settlements had been joined together and had expanded. 
Streets with names ending in -rving mark the site of the medieval 
fortifications. 

By the fifteenth century further urban extension had taken place 
in all directions, except towards the Petersberg. New outer fortifi- 
cations were erected. The modern Gera Canal marks the lines of these 
newer walls. 

In the twentieth century urban expansion followed the line of the 
roads (e.g. to Magdeburg, along the Gera valley; to Leipzig; and to 
Arnstadt) rather than along the railways. 
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Administrative Functions 


Erfurt is a centre of local government in the Reich and in Prussia: 

(1) Reich. Erfurt is the centre of the local administration of the 
railways (Reichsbahndtrektion), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), the 
customs (Hauptzollamt), finance (finanzamt), and central banking 
(Reichsbankstelle). 

(ii) Prussia. Erfurt is the headquarters of the administration of the 
Regierungsbezirk Erfurt, which has an area of 1,439 sq. miles with 
651,000 inhabitants (1939). The Regierungsbezirk is divided into 
twelve Kreise, of which three, Erfurt, Nordhausen, and Muhlhausen, 
are towns, and the remainder are rural districts. Erfurt is also the 
headquarters of the administration of a rural district 107 sq. miles 
in area with 29,070 inhabitants (1925). 


History 


As its name suggests, Erfurt first developed as a settlement at a 
ford (furt) across the River Gera. ‘The town was the head- 
quarters of a bishopric for a short time in the eighth century, and 
became the capital of the Sorbs in the days of Charles the Great 
(A.D. 815). 

The town developed as an important centre of transport, commerce, 
and manufactures. It reached the height of its fortunes in the 
fifteenth century, and a cathedral and several churches and monas- 
teries bear witness to its prosperity. ‘The monastery of St. Augustine 
was famous as the residence of Luther. As a cultural centre Erfurt 
was well known for its university, which flourished from 1392 to 
1806, and was an important centre of humanist learning at the time 
of the Reformation. 

But Erfurt’s progress was checked by its troubled political history. 
For a time in the Middle Ages the town secured a position of semi- 
independence. ‘Then it became a bone of contention between the 
Electors of Mainz and of Saxony, and the object of attack by foreign 
invaders. In the Thirty Years War it was occupied by the Swedes 
and lost the last remnants of municipal self-government. Between 
1664 and 1803 Erfurt lay in the territories of the Elector of Mainz, 
but in 1802-1803 it fell to Prussia. Between 1806 and 1814 the town 
was annexed to the French Empire and formed an isolated fragment 
of French territory in the heart of Germany. Here Napoleon met 
the Czar of Russia and several minor satellite German princes at a 
Congress. The town fell to Prussia again in 1815. 
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In the nineteenth century Erfurt shared in the economic pros- 
perity of the Prussian province of Saxony. Its progress was to some 
extent hampered by the fact that it was hemmed in by various small 
Thuringian territories. The founding and expansion of the Zoll- 
verein, and the construction of new roads and railways, benefited the 
town. The population grew as follows: 


1S7T » 43,616 TOTO) FRIZ462 19025 1355579 
T8380: 53,254 1919: 129,646 1939: 166,661 
1900: 85,190 


Economic Development 


In the Middle Ages Erfurt, largely owing to its favourable location 
on important highways, was the main centre of trade in Thuringia, 
and was a member of the Hanseatic League. But as early as a.D. 805 
a document refers to ‘Erpisfurt’ (Erfurt) as a frontier market town 
which was to be administered by an imperial official (a Vogt). In 
the fifteenth century Erfurt had considerable woollen and linen 
manufactures. 

To-day Erfurt is the leading market in the Reich for flowers, 
-flower-seeds, and vegetables, which are grown in the district known 
as the Thuringian Mulde. Industries include the production of 
footwear, machinery, metal ware, textiles, and malt. 

The production of footwear is one of Erfurt’s most important 
industries. ‘The two largest firms are Eduard Lingel A.-G. and 
M. und L. Hess. In 1929 these two establishments employed some 
2,400 workers, and had a daily output of about 8,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes. 

The metal industry is represented by the A.E.G., Deutsche Werke, 
A.-G. (established 1923), which make typewriters and office furniture. 
In 1929 some 2,000 workers were employed. 

The principal malt factories in Erfurt are the Malzfabriken 
Langensalza und Wolffséhne, A.-G., the Malzfabriken Ff. Eisenberg 
und Etgersleben A.-G. and the Malzfabrik Fritz Wolff. ‘There is a 
large brewery which is a branch of a Leipzig firm. 

The Versicherungsgesellschaft Thiiringia in Erfurt (established 1853) 
is an important insurance company which does business not only in 
Thuringia but throughout central Germany. 


Communications 


Erfurt lies at the junction of roads running north to Nordhausen 
(for Eisleben, Halle, and Magdeburg), west to Gotha and Eisenach 
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(for Kassel and Frankfurt-am-Main), south along the Gera valley 
and through the Thuringian Forest to Coburg and Nuremberg, and 
east to Weimar and Jena (for Halle and Chemnitz). Erfurt thus lies 
on a main east-west highway linking the great commercial cities of 
Leipzig and Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Erfurt lies on the main railway from Frankfurt-am-Main to Magde- 
burg and Hamburg. It is the junction of three main lines from Berlin 
which run to (i) Frankfurt-am-Main and Basel, (11) Stuttgart and 
Ziirich, (111) Kassel and the Rhineland. There is a line in the upper 
Saale valley running to Naumburg (for Nuremberg) Aas Halle (for 
Leipzig and Dresden). 


EssEN 
(Population, 659,871 in 1939) 

General Features 

The great industrial city of Essen, a Stadkrets of 724 sq. miles in 
extent, lies 355 ft. above sea-level in the Prussian province of the 
Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf). ‘The old town is a long 
oval area, with its axis lying north-south between the K6ln-Minden 
railway in the north and the Kéln-Dortmund line in the south. The 
boundaries of the old town have been considerably extended, mainly 
during the twentieth century, to include several formerly independent 
industrial towns and villages. Borbeck (1913), Altenessen (1915), 
Stoppenberg, Katenberg, and Karnap (1929) lie to the north of the 
old town, and Rellinghausen (1910), Bredeney (1915), Werden, 
Heisingen, Kupferdreh, Uberruhr, and Steele are to the south. Some 
parts of Greater Essen, such as Uberruhr, Kupferdreh, and Werden 
lie on the south bank of the Ruhr. The old town is mainly a business 
centre. ‘To the west lie Krupp’s steelworks surrounded by workers’ 
settlements (e.g. Kronenberg, Altenhof, and the garden city of 
Margaretenhohe); to the north is an area of coal mines and miners’ 
settlements. ‘The gardens and outhouses of many of the miners’ 
dwellings recall the days when mining was only a part-time occupa- 
tion of the peasants of the district. 


Administrative Functions 

Essen has become the business and commercial centre of the coal 
and iron industries of the Ruhr-Westphalian region. Here are 
situated the headquarters of the vast Krupp concern, the mining 
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section of the United Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahlwerke), the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate (which controls the sale of over three- 
quarters of the total coal output of the Reich), the Rhenish Steel- 
works, and other great firms and cartels. The Essen Exchange deals 
in mining shares, scrap metal, and grain. The Bergbauverein (Mining 
Association) of Essen has an unrivalled collections of books on the 
Ruhr - Westphalian area. Hermann Goring’s well-known daily 
newspaper, the Nationalzeitung, is published in Essen. 


History 


At the time of the Carolingian emperors a fortress and a nunnery 
(subsequently an imperial abbey) were founded at Essen, and later 
the settlement acquired some local importance as a trading centre 
at the junction of the Hellweg (running from east to west) and the 
roads from the imperial abbey of Werden to Wessel and Minster. 
From the sixteenth century onwards there was some industrial 
development, such as the production of iron and guns, but this was 
on a small scale, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
- Essen had still only some 4,000 inhabitants. 

Until they were secularized in 1803, the adjacent territories of the 
imperial abbeys of Essen and Werden were small semi-independent 
political units surrounded by the larger Counties of Cleves, Mark, 
and Berg, and the ecclesiastical territory of Recklinghausen. Essen 
was incorporated first in Prussia (1803-1807), then in Napoleon’s 
Grand Duchy of Berg, and finally, in 1815, in the new Prussian 
province of the Rhineland. Rapid industrial progress was made in 
the production of coai and of iron and steel goods. The population 
increased as follows : 


1S10% 4,721 1900: 118,863 1925: 474,000 
1849: 7,175 1910: 294,653 1939: 659,871 
1890: 78,706 


Economic Development 


Coal. 'The rapid economic development of Essen in the nine- 
teenth century was due on the one hand to the extension of coal 
mining north of the city (see p. 359), and on the other to the enter- 
prise of the great iron and steel firm of Krupp. In Greater Essen 
there are over thirty coal mines, and many which were originally 
outside the town are now in built-up areas. The chief colliery owners 
are the Arenberische Gesellschaft fiir Bergbau und Hiittenbetrieb, the 
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Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke, the Kéln - Neuessener Bergwerkverein, 
and the Essener Bergwerksverein Konig Wilhelm. 

Iron and Steel. ‘The Essen iron and steel industry is dominated 
by the firm of Krupp. ‘The first small workshop was established 
by Friedrich Krupp in 1810. On his death in 1826 his widow and 
fourteen-year-old son Alfred took over the business which then 
employed four men; Alfred became Germany’s greatest iron- 
master and armament manufacturer. A steam engine was set up 
in the works in 1835. Krupp made steel pistol and shot-gun barrels 
in 1843, and cannon barrels four years later. A quarter of a century 
later Krupp was showing an 11,000-lb. steel cannon barrel at the 
Paris World Exhibition of 1867. Although Krupp made his reputa- 
tion as a manufacturer of armaments, the firm also made many other 
iron and steel products. Railway lines, for example, were made in 
large quantities. Only 100 men were in Krupp’s employment in 
1845. Not until the sixties and seventies did the firm grow into 
a really large-scale undertaking. 

The firm of Krupp developed on the lines of a vast Be com- 
bination. It controlled both the raw material and the fuel that it 
required—that is, iron works (Friedrich Alfred Hiitte) and coal mines. 
The firm extended its activities to shipbuilding (e.g. the Germania 
Werft at Kiel, 1902), and other undertakings using its iron and steel 
products. It also took over the Grusonwerke engineering plants at 
Magdeburg-Buckau. 

In 1930 Krupp’s Gussstahlfabrik at Essen had nine great steel 
plants and seven rolling mills producing 2,000,000 tons of iron and 
2,300,000 tons of steel. The firm also produced 7,000,000 tons of 
coal and 2,500,000 tons of coke, and manufactured locomotives, 
tractors, mining machinery, etc. ‘The number of workers is about 
75,000, including some 35,000 in the armaments section of the 
firm. 

In comparison with the coal and iron industries, Essen’s other 
manufactures, such as machine building, electro-technical industries, 
glass-making, the preparation of synthetic oil, and tin smelting, are 
of minor importance. 


Communications 


Main roads connect Essen with Duisburg, Diisseldorf, Bochum, 
and Gelsenkirchen. Two main railway lines, running through the 
Ruhr-Westphalian region between Duisburg and Dortmund, pass 





Plate 82. The garden-city of Margarethenhohe, built for industrial workers on the 
outskirts of Essen 





Plate 83. A street in Margarethenhdhe 








Plate 84. The waterfront at Frankfurt-am-Main 


The view shows the kernel of the old town on the north bank of the river. The 
River Main is here over 200 yards wide and can be navigated by vessels of over 


1,350 tons. ‘The spire in the left centre is that of the cathedral ; the bridge is the 
Alte Main Briicke. 





Plate 85. "The Romer at Frankfurt-am-Main 


The Romer served as the town hall of Frankfurt for nearly 500 years, and it was 
here that the emperors were elected. It stands in a square, the Rémerberg, which 
was the centre of the old town and consists of a dozen separate old houses and 


newer buildings. Three of the houses were given a new facade with high gables 
in 1896-98. 
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through Essen. The southern line runs by way of Miilheim and 
Bochum; the northern via Oberhausen and Herne. Another line 
connects Essen with Diisseldorf. Essen lies on the Rhine-Herne 
Canal, which was built in 1907-14 to join Duisburg-Hamborn with 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal. ‘The Rhine-Herne Canal carries a heavy 
traffic of coal and coke. 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN 
(Population, 546,649 in 1939) 
General Features 


Frankfurt lies, at a height of 300 ft., on both sides of the River 
Main some 20 miles above its junction with the Rhine. Most of the 
city is on the right bank of the river. Sachsenhausen, on the left 
bank of the Main, is a suburb of Frankfurt to which it is linked by 
eight bridges; but Offenbach, a few miles up the river on the left 
bank, is a separate town. 

_ The site of the old town was an island formed by the principal 

channel and by an arm of the Main (Fig. 105). The course of this 
arm of the river was from the Old Main Bridge along the Fahrgasse, 
the Braubachstrasse, the Bethmannstrasse, and the Mainzerstrasse 
where it rejoined the main channel of the river at the Lower Main 
Bridge. The Rémerberg is the highest point on the island, and here 
the Carolingians built a royal residence, of which only the foundation 
of the Saalhof chapel remains. The Rémer (as the town hall is called) 
was built on this site in the fifteenth century, and was subsequently 
enlarged and reconstructed. 

In the twelfth century the old town was extended northwards 
beyond the confines of the island, and was enclosed by walls and 
moats. ‘The limits of the old town may be traced on a modern 
town plan by following a number of streets the names of which 
end in -graben (e.g. Hirschgraben, Holzgraben, Baugraben, Woll- 
graben). While the original island town had a confused mass of 
narrow crooked alleys, the newer part of the medieval city was 
constructed round two streets, the Schnurgasse and the 'Téngegasse, 
running from east to west. These roads were joined by the Fahr- 
gasse, the main street of old Frankfurt. 

By the fourteenth century some settlements beyond the old walls 
were incorporated in the town. ‘The walls were taken down between 


1806 and 1812, and were replaced by promenades. Later the town 
GH (Germany) 39 
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expanded to the north to include Bockenheim (1895) and Bornheim, 
and to the west along the Main until eventually it even included the 
industrial town of Héchst (1928). The western end of Frankfurt 
is the residential part of the town; the east end is an industrial 
quarter, and includes the great East Docks. 


Sachsenhausen 
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Fig. 105. Growth of the ground plan of Frankfurt-am-Main 


Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd ed., p. 429, and de Martonne, E., ‘ Europe 
Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, p. 161 (Paris, 1930). 


The line of gardens between the fourteenth-century town and the later growth 
marks the site of the dismantled fortifications. 


Administrative Functions 


Before 1806 Frankfurt was an imperial city of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1815 it became a free city of the German Confederation 
(Bund) and the seat of the Diet. Since 1866 its status has been merely 
that of a provincial Prussian town (Province of Hessen-Nassau, 
Regierungsbezirk Wiesbaden). It is an administrative centre for 
judicial matters (Oberlandesgericht), postal arrangements (Ober- 
postdirektion), railway traffic (Reichsbahndirektion), and _ central 
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banking (Reichsbankhauptstelle). It is also an important educational 
centre with a modern university (founded in 1914), and several 
academies and high schools. The city has hospitals and clinics of 
international reputation. Its leading newspaper, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung (1856), was for many years a journal of independent view 
which had a considerable influence. 


Fistory 


There is evidence of very early settlements on the site of modern 
Frankfurt, and the Romans appear to have built a small fort on an 
island in the River Main in the same vicinity. Since Charles the 
Great summoned a meeting of lay and ecclesiastical notabilities at 
Frankfurt in A.D. 794, it may be supposed that the city was already 
of some significance at that time. Carolingian rulers frequently 
visited and resided in Frankfurt. After the fall of this dynasty 
Frankfurt declined as a political centre, but it developed as a com- 
mercial centre owing to the progress of its annual autumn fair 

(1240). 

In the days of the Hohenstaufens, Frankfurt became a city of 
great importance in the Holy Roman Empire. Here the imperial 
elections were held (Charles IV’s Golden Bull of 1356); here the 
emperors were crowned after 1562. ‘The influence of the town in 
the Middle Ages was enchanced by its elevation to the status of 
an imperial free city (1245), and by the establishment of an Easter 
fair (1330). 

The period of the Reformation was marked both by new disorders 
and by the influx from France and the Low Countries of religious 
refugees who introduced new crafts into the city. In the seven- 
teenth century the progress of Frankfurt was hampered less by the 
Thirty Years War than by a revival of internal disorders. Eventually 
the guilds gained one of their objectives by securing a voice in the 
administration of the city’s finances. In the eighteenth century 
Frankfurt was occupied by the French at the time of the Seven 
Years War and the wars of the French Revolution. At the end of 
the eighteenth century Frankfurt was one of Germany’s foremost 
cities, and had a population of some 35,000, of whom about one- 
tenth were Jews. 

Napoleon established the Grand Duchy of Frankfurt in 1806, and 
the city derived many benefits from the rule of Dalberg (Grand 
Duke of Frankfurt and presiding prince of the Confederation of the 
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Rhine). ‘The finances were put in order, and religious toleration was 
established. 

In 1813 Frankfurt recovered its independence, and by the Vienna 
Settlement of 1815 it became a free city of the German Confedera- 
tion and the seat of the Diet. Frankfurt developed as a centre of 
entrepot trade and of banking. ‘The financial activities of the Roths- 
childs, the Bethmanns, and others gave the city an international 
reputation. Frankfurt joined the Middle German Commercial Union 
in the hope of preventing Prussia from extending her customs system 
in central Germany. Eventually, however, Prussia established the 
Zollverein and Frankfurt joined it on favourable terms. During 
the revolutionary period of 1848-49 the National Assembly met at 
the Paulskirche in Frankfurt. After the Seven Weeks War (1866) 
Frankfurt was annexed by Prussia, and was incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Hessen-Nassau. Shortly afterwards the great traditions of 
Frankfurt-am-Main were recognized, since it was here that the Peace 
Treaty with France was signed after the Franco-Prussian War. 

After 1867 Frankfurt-am-Main expanded her commercial and 
financial activities and also made progress in the development of 
manufactures. ‘The incorporation of Héchst and Griesheim, with 
their chemical industries, has added to Frankfurt’s importance as 
a manufacturing centre. In the years before 1914 Senior Burgo- 
master Adicke was largely responsible for the founding of the 
university, the construction of the East Docks, and the carrying 
through of an ambitious town-planning scheme which swept away 
over 300 old houses and divided the inner medieval city into two 
parts by wide modern streets. After the war of 1914-18 Frankfurt 
was occupied by French troops for a short period in 1920. 


Economic Development 


Frankfurt’s development as a commercial centre in the Middle 
Ages was due to its favourable geographical location and to the 
privileges that it secured from the imperial authorities. It was con- 
veniently situated as a market for the domestic industries of the high- 
lands surrounding the Wetterau, and the Rhine valley gave access to 
the north and south and the Main valley led to central Germany. 
The Easter and Autumn fairs, which were established in the Middle 
Ages, brought a flourishing trade. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, while K6lIn yielded much of its transit trade to the Dutch 
merchants of Amsterdam, Frankfurt retained most of its former 
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commerce. Its fairs were particularly important as the centres 
from which French luxury products, such as the wines of Burgundy 
and the silks of Lyons, were distributed throughout Germany. 
Frankfurt was also at that time the headquarters of the German book 
trade. 

In the nineteenth century Frankfurt was a great centre for the dis- 
tribution of foreign, particularly British, manufactured goods to 
central Europe. Its fairs attracted buyers from all parts of the world. 
Little came of the efforts of Hesse-Darmstadt to foster the Offenbach 
fairs as rivals to those of Frankfurt. As the home of the House of 
Rothschild, Frankfurt became one of the most important European 
banking centres. As late as 1912 the importance of Frankfurt’s 
private banks could be seen from the fact that well over 400 security 
issues were listed on the Frankfurt Stock Exchange and not on the 
Berlin Stock Exchange. 

The city joined the Zollverein in 1836. It secured the same rights 
for its fairs as those possessed by Leipzig and also kept many of its 
guild privileges. In the railway age Frankfurt also developed as an 
_ industrial centre. Hitherto its domestic crafts, even when improved 
by the work of French and Flemish immigrants, had been of minor 
importance. A new international fair was established in 1919. 

Frankfurt-am-Main has become a city of great industries such as 
armaments, engineering, and machine tools (for example, the Adler- 
werke, formerly Heinrich Kleyer A.-G. ; Hartmann und Braun A.-G. ; 
the Collet und Engelhard Werkzeugsmaschinenfabrik A.-G.; and 
Messer and Co. G.m.b.H.) ; machine building (the Vereinigte Deutsche 
Metallwerke ; the Frankfurter Maschinenbau, formerly Pokorny & 
Wittekind (oil engines); and Mayfahrt & Co.); electro-technical 
products (the Alfred Teves Maschinen und Armaturen Fabrik G.m.b.H., 
employing some 10,000 men in three adjacent works ; and Voigt und 
Haeffner A.-G., employing about 2,500 men); the construction of 
motor cars (Adler) and cycles and aircraft; the manufacture of 
clothing and footwear, and flour-milling. 

Above all, particularly since the incorporation of Héchst and 
Griesheim, the city has become a very important centre of the 
chemical industry. The I. G. Farbenindustrie’s Héchster Fabrik- 
werke (formerly Meister, Lucius & Briining) and Griesheim Electron 
are among the largest chemical factories in Germany. Other great 
chemical factories in or near Frankfurt are the I. G. Farbenindustrie’s 
Mainkur Works (formerly Leopold Cassella & Co., G.m.b.H.), and 
their plants at Offenbach, and the West Harbour plant of the Deutsche 
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Gold-und-Silber-Scheideanstalt (or Drcussa). Firms like the Lurgi 
Gesellschaft build plant and machinery for the chemical industry. 

The extent to which Frankfurt has become industrialized may be 
judged from the fact that more of its citizens now find employment 
in industry than in commerce and transport together. ‘The popula- 
tion of Frankfurt-am-Main increased from 60,000 in 1815 to 335,000 
in 1906 and to 546,649 in 1939. 


Communications 


The commercial development of Frankfurt-am-Main was due largely 
to its favourable geographical location, and good roads were essential 
to its economic prosperity. The main roads to the city use, for the 
most part, the valleys of the rivers Main, Rhine, Neckar, and Mosel, 
and run east to Wiirzburg (for Nuremberg and Munich), north to 
Kassel, south and north along the Rhine valley, and south to Stuttgart. 
The first of Hitler’s arterial motor highways (Reichsautobahnen) to 
be completed was the 14-miles stretch from Frankfurt to Darmstadt 
(May 1935). 

When railway building began in Germany, Frankfurt realized the 
importance of the new means of transport. The line to Wiesbaden 
was completed as early as 1839 and that to Friedrichsfeld (between 
Mannheim and Heidelberg) was opened in 1846. Subsequently 
Frankfurt became one of the most important railway junctions in 
western Germany and the headquarters of a railway district (Reichs- 
bahndirektion). A new large passenger station was constructed in 
1883-88. ‘There are repair works (Ausbesserungswerke) which em- 
ployed 1,400 workers in 1937 in repairing coaches and wagons at 
Frankfurt, while Nied employed 1,400 men in repairing locomotives. 
The main marshalling yards at Frankfurt-West can handle 2,700 
wagons in 24 hours. 

The transport of goods by the Main and the Rhine played an im- 
portant part in the commercial development of the town. In the 
forties a steam tug company with two powerful tugs opened up direct 
communication between Frankfurt-am-Main and the Netherlands. 
Between 1882 and 1886 the navigation of the River Main was greatly 
improved by the construction of a channel 8 feet deep, with the result 
that between 1887 and 1913 traffic between Frankfurt and the Rhine 
rose from 396,000 tons to 2,268,000 tons. By 1930 it had increased 
still further to 3,000,000 tons. A scheme for re-bedding the lower 
Main was completed in 1935. The East Docks of Frankfurt (which 
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were constructed in 1906-12) handle timber, coal, iron, building 
materials, petrol, and grain. 
The airport is at Rebstock. 


GELSENKIRCHEN 
(Population, 313,003 in 1939) 

General Features 

Gelsenkirchen is the largest colliery town and coke-making centre 
in Germany. It lies in the northern portion of the Ruhr-Westphalian 
coalfield in the Prussian province of Westphalia (Regierungsbezirk 
Minster). It is situated in the Emscher valley in which the Rhine- 
Herne Canal has been constructed. The town has been built on both 
banks of the river and on the slopes of the hills on either side of the 
valley. Its altitude varies from 130 to 270 feet above sea-level. 

Gelsenkirchen is a sprawling urban area composed of three main 
districts which were united in 1928. 


(1) Old Gelsenkirchen (formerly in the Regierungsbezirk Arnsberg) 
on the southern side of the Emscher. It had a population of over 
200,000 In 1925. 

(11) Buer, on the hills on the north side of the Emscher, with a 
population in 1925 of nearly 100,000. 

(iii) Horst, a rural district to the south-west of Buer, with some 
25,000 inhabitants in 1925. 


The heart of this urban industrial district is Old Gelsenkirchen 
which is a purely nineteenth-century industrial town. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century it had only 600 inhabitants. Now it has 
many coal mines, iron and steel plants, and workers settlements. 
Buer, too, has developed quickly, but some land has been preserved 
from the manufacturers and the builders. Horst—with the ruins 
of a castle built in 1559—1s still to some extent rural in character. 


EHistory 


Gelsenkirchen was a rural area in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and did not grow into a great coal-mining and coking centre 
until the opening up of the northern zone of the coalfield between the 
rivers Emscherand Lippe. Its population was 8,000 in 1871, 14,600 
in 1880, 37,000 in 1900, 147,000 in 1905 (after its boundaries had been 
extended), and over 200,000 in 1925. ‘he addition of Buer and Horst 
increased the population to 313,003 in 1939. ‘The rapid rise of 
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Gelsenkirchen’s population was largely due to the influx of workers 
from Germany’s eastern provinces, including the Polish districts. 


Economic Development 


Gelsenkirchen has 24 collieries operating some 60 mines with 
59,000 men. ‘There are great cokeries at the Alma and Rhein-Herne 
mines. ‘The most important colliery firm is the Gelsenkirchener 
Bergwerks A.-G., which is one of the largest coal-mining companies 
not only in the Reich but in the whole of the continent. It was 
founded in 1873, and by the early years of the twentieth century it 
had the largest individual output quota in the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate (7,698,000 tons of coal and 1,295,000 tons of coke). 
By that time it had already developed as a ‘ mixed’ firm by securing 
control of iron-working companies such as the Aachener Bergwerks- 
und Hiittenverein Rote Erde, the Schalker Gruben und Hiittenverein 
(1907), the Réhrenwerke Piedboeuf (1912), the Diisseldérfer Réhren- 
industrie (1916), and the Hiistener Gewerkschaft A.-G. After the 
war of 1914-18, when the Gelsenkirchen Mining Company lost its 
blast furnaces and iron mines in Lorraine, it became associated 
with the Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerksgesellschaft in Hugo 
Stinnes’s Rhein-Elbe-Union A.-G. Subsequently the Gelsenkirchen 
Mining Company became part of the United Steelworks (Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke). 

The iron and steel works of Gelsenkirchen include plants of the 
United Steelworks (Schalker Verein) and the Mannesmann Rohren- 
werke A.-G. (of Diisseldorf). Among the engineering establishments 
is the firm of Kiipperbusch, which makes stoves. ‘There are also 
glass works, chemical works, synthetic oil plant, and lead and zinc- 
working firms at Gelsenkirchen. 


Communications 


Main roads from Gelsenkirchen run northwards to Dorsten, south- 
west to Essen (for Duisburg-Hamborn, Diisseldorf, and K6ln), and 
south-east to Bochum (for Dortmund and Hagen). Gelsenkirchen 
was linked by rail with Duisburg in 1847. Now it lies on two main 
railway lines; one runs from Duisburg-Hamborn to Dortmund, via 
Herne, and the other runs from Duisburg-Hamborn (via Ober- 
hausen) to Recklinghausen and Miinster. Gelsenkirchen lies on the 
Rhine-Herne Canal linking the Rhine with the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal. The town harbour and the Rhein-Herne docks handle 
annually some 4,000,000 tons of goods, particularly coal and coke. 
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GLADBACH-RHEYDT 
(Population, 205,700 in 1938) 

General Features 

Gladbach-Rheydt is an important textile centre and railway 
junction. It is composed of the formerly independent towns of 
Miinchen-Gladbach, Rheydt, and Odenkirchen, which were amal- 
gamated in 1929. The new town, a Stadtkreis of 55 sq. miles, lies 
in the Prussian province of the Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Diissel- 
dorf) 18 miles west of Diisseldorf and of the Rhine. It is 120-300 ft. 
above sea-level, and on the left bank of the little River Niers. 

Gladbach-Rheydt is made up of the following urban districts: 


(i) Miinchen-Gladbach in the north. The settlement is built round 
the main station and the Bismarck Platz. The suburb of Rheindahlen, 
to the south-west of the old town, was incorporated with Miinchen- 
Gladbach in 1921. 


(ii) Rheydt, in the middle; the town hall is the centre of the 
settlement. 


_ (iii) Waldhausen, still partly a rural district, lies to the west of 
both Miinchen-Gladbach and Rheydt. 


(iv) Odenkirchen, in the south. 


Gladbach-Rheydt has certain administrative functions in the Reich 
(customs and finance) and in Prussia (police and justice). Its educa- 
tional institutions include a textile college and a commercial college. 


History 


Miinchen-Gladbach developed from a settlement which grew up 
around a Benedictine monastery that was founded at the end of the 
tenth century ; it gained the status of a town in 1336. It was part 
of the Duchy of Jiilich. After the French occupation during the 
Napoleonic wars it came into Prussian hands in 1815. Its neighbour 
Rheydt, though an ancient settlement, did not obtain municipal 
rights until 1856. Odenkirchen became a town at the same time. 
The population of Miinchen-Gladbach increased from 2,800 in 
1840 to 44,000 in 1885, and 58,000 in 1900. ‘The recent growth of 
the porulation of the three towns that were united in 1929 is as 
follows: 


Miinchen-Gladbach Rheydt Odenkirchen Total 
TQOS: . : : 60,000 40,000 16,800 116,800 


10925... : : 115,000 45,000 20,000 180,000 
1938 . ; . Gladbach-Rheydt . ; 4 . 205,700 
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Economic Development 

The cotton industry is the most important manufacture in Glad- 
bach-Rheydt. It originated towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the weaving of light-coloured cloths for the Indian 
market was transferred from the Wupper valley textile district (Elber- 
feld-Barmen) to Mitinchen-Gladbach and Rheydt owing to the com- 
paratively high wages prevailing on the right bank of the Rhine. 
At Miinchen-Gladbach, Rheydt, and in neighbouring places such 
as Miilfort, Viersen and Diilken, the inhabitants had had experience 
of linen weaving, and they quickly adapted themselves to handling 
cotton. ? 

The new industry flourished in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when the lands on the left bank of the Rhine were part of 
France and enjoyed unrestricted access to the French market. At 
the same time the Continental System strangled British competition, 
and high tariffs restricted the entry into France of the products of 
the German cotton industry which had developed on the right bank 
of the Rhine and elsewhere. 

After 1815, when the German territories on the left bank of the 
Rhine formed part of Prussia, the cotton industry of Miinchen- 
Gladbach and Rheydt was depressed for a time. The French market 
was now barred by hostile tariffs, and the cotton manufacturers on 
the left bank of the Rhine had to find new markets in Prussia. Several 
firms collapsed, and others survived only by producing new fabrics. 
Some of these new fabrics, such as the heavy waste cloth known as 
Biber, became permanent branches of the Gladbach-Rheydt cotton 
industry. ‘The situation was improved when the Zollverein was 
established, and the markets of the Gladbach-Rheydt manufacturers 
were extended. ‘The building of railways had a similar beneficial 
result. 

It was, however, only in the fifties that substantial progress was 
made. ‘Then mechanical spinning to a great extent replaced hand 
spinning. At this time the Gladbacher Spinnereit und Weberet was 
established with 15,000 spindles and 250 looms. ‘The progress of 
the cotton industry on the left bank of the Rhine was temporarily 
checked in the early sixties when there was a serious shortage of the 
raw material owing to the American Civil War. Recovery was rapid 
in the seventies. By the beginning of the twentieth century the 
district had some 50,000 cotton operatives. Buckskins, blankets, 
and flannelettes were among the chief articles produced. The 
spinning was comparatively coarse. In 1938 there were in the 
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Gladbach-Rheydt area some 50 cotton mills with 980,000 spindles 
(including about 80,000 doubling spindles). Although cotton is by 
far the most important textile industry in the Gladbach-Rheydt 
district other textiles are also worked. Wool-combing plants, for 
example, were erected after 1870. 

Like several other German textile centres Gladbach-Rheydt has 
developed the manufacture of textile machinery (W. Schlafhorst & 
Co., A. Monforts Maschinenfabrik, and Miiller Franz Maschinenfabrik. 
The electro-technical industry is represented by the cable manu- 
facturers Kabelwerke Rheydt A.-G. 


Communications 


Two main roads run north from Gladbach-Rheydt to Geldern, 
one by way of Krefeld-Uerdingen (for Mérs and the Ruhr-West- 
phalian region) and the other by way of Straelen. To the east there 
is a road to Neuss and Diisseldorf (for Wuppertal and the Ruhr- 
Westphalian region). ‘To the south there are roads to Aachen (for 
Liege), Julich (for Diiren), and Koln. A road runs westwards to 
- Roermond in the Netherlands. 

Gladbach-Rheydt is an important railway junction. Here the main 
west-east lines from Belgium and the Netherlands meet, and go on 
to Diisseldorf and the industrial towns of the Ruhr and Wupper 
valleys. Rheydt has marshalling yards capable of handling some 
2,500 wagons a day. It has also a large wagon repair shop. 


HAGEN IN WESTFALEN 
(Population, 151,870 in 1939) 

General Features 

Hagen, with which the town of Haspe and the districts of Vorhalle, 
Boele, Fley, Halden, Herbeck, and Holthausen were incorporated 
in 1929, 1S an important centre of manufactures and communications. 
It lies 360 ft. above sea-level on the south-eastern edge of the Ruhr- 
Westphalian region and at the junction of the rivers Ennepe and 
Volme. It is about equidistant (12 miles) from Dortmund, Bochum, 
and Wuppertal, and is very close to the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield. 
Hagen lies in the Regierungsbezirk Arnsberg of the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, and is the gateway from the Ruhr-Westphalian region 
to the hilly Sauerland. 

The first settlement at Hagen was on the little peninsula formed by 
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the junction of the Volme and the Ennepe. Subsequent expansion 
was along the narrow river valleys—northwards to Altenhagen, 
Eckesey, and Vorhalle; south-east to Oberhagen, Eilpe, Delstern, and 
Emst; and south-west to Wehringhausen and Haspe. 

Hagen is a Stadtkreis with an area of 334 sq. miles. It is a centre 
of local administration in the Reich for finance (Finanzamt), customs 
(Hauptzollamt), and central banking (Reichsbankstelle). It is a centre 
of technical education, having a school for machine building. 


History 


In the Middle Ages, Hagen was little more than an overgrown 
village. It passed from the territories of the Bishop (Elector) of Kéln 
to those of Mark in 1392, and so eventually came under Brandenburg- 
Prussian control in the seventeenth century. It was granted municipal 
rights by Frederick William I of Prussia. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century Hagen’s population was small. ‘Then modern 
industries developed, and in the second half of the nineteenth century 
the town began to grow rapidly. 


i750: 1,200 1885: 29,6111 FOTO! — 62,862 
P86:  =2;500 1900: 50,609 1925 22). 143,636 
1865: 10,000 1910: 88,605 1030. 151,870" 


1 Including Eilpe and Wehringhausen. ? Including Haspe, etc. 


Economic Development 


Hagen is a centre of the iron and steel, engineering (e.g. machine 
building), textile (e.g. cotton print works), and electro-technical 
industries. ‘Iwo big iron and steel works, Kiéckner A.-G. and 
Willmann A.-G., lie outside the old town in the direction of Haspe. 
The electro-technical industry is represented by the important 
Accumulatorenfabrik A.-G. Among the firms engaged in the small 
iron goods industry (Kleineisenindustrie) are the Fahrradteile Fabrik 
Wippermann (motor parts), Gesenkschmiede Funcke und Hueck (motor 
pressings), Gustav Tesche (stamps and dies), Fabrik Kramer und 
Freund (springs), Schraubenfabrik Schmidt (nuts and screws), and the 
C. R. Lange Eisenwerke. ‘There is also a glass industry (Glasglihlicht 
Fabrik Killing) and a small textile industry (Hagener Textile). 


Communications 


Hagen lies on the fringe of the Ebbe Gebirge and Lenne Gebirge 
(Sauerland). Traffic through these hills along the valleys of the 
Lenne, Volme, and Ennepe converges in the Hagen district, which has 
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become an important road and rail centre. It lay on a medieval high- 
way, the Westphalian Hellweg, which ran from Dortmund to Koln. 

To the east, two roads run to Menden. One of them uses the Ruhr 
valley (via Schwerte—for Hérde and Miinster) while the other runs 
farther to the south and skirts the foothills of the Sauerland (via 
Iserlohn). From Menden, a main road runs to Arnsberg and Kassel. 
To the south-west there is a highway from Hagen to Wuppertal (for 
Diisseldorf and Kéln). ‘To the south a road runs across the Sauerland 
to Olpe and Siegen (for Frankfurt-am-Main). ‘To the north there are 
roads to the principal towns in the Ruhr-Westphalian region (e.g. 
Dortmund, Bochum, Gelsenkirchen, Essen). 

The railways using the Wupper and Ennepe valleys and the Ruhr 
valley meet at Hagen. ‘The town is a junction for the following 
routes: (1) Aachen—Diisseldorf—Wuppertal—Soest, (ii) Hagen—Kassel- 
Berlin, (iit) Hagen—Giessen, and (iv) Hagen—Dortmund (two lines). 


HALLE-AN-DER-SAALE 
(Population, 220,364 in 1939) 

General Features 

Halle is in the Prussian province of Saxony (Regierungsbezirk 
Merseburg) and is the second largest town in that province. The 
town lies in the centre of the lignite fields of central Germany and 
at a height of 330 ft. above sea-level. It is on the right bank of the 
River Saale (a tributary of the Elbe) which here divides into several 
channels ; the White Elster joins the Saale just above Halle. The 
residential suburb of Crdéllwitz lies on the left bank of the Saale. 

Early in the ninth century a German fort was built near an existing 
Slav settlement, and an urban settlement developed round the market 
place on a plateau on the right bank of the river. The Moritzburg, 
on a small hill north of the Domkirche, was the key-point of the 
defensive system of the town towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
The fortifications allowed ample room for further urban expansion 
and there was no extension of the settlement beyond the walls until 
the seventeenth century. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
town had extended somewhat both to the north and the south along 
the right bank of the Saale. The fortifications were removed, except 
for the Leipziger ‘Turm and the ruins of the burned-out Moritzburg, 
and were replaced by promenades. 

In the nineteenth century expansion was rapid to the north 
(Neumarkt and Giebichenstein on the right bank of the Saale, and 
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Créllwitz on the left bank), to the east (as far as the main railway 
station), and to the south (to Glaucha and towards the small in- 
dustrial centre of Ammemdorf). Except at Créllwitz and (after the 
war of 1914-18) at the Hezdehduser, on edge of the Doéhlauer Heide, 
there was little expansion on the left bank of the Saale between Halle 
and Passendorf. ‘The open spaces of the Ziegel Wiese, the Peissnitz, 
and the Grosse Ratswiese (racecourse) were not built upon. 


Administrative Functions 


Halle has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Halle is the local headquarters for the administration of 
the railways (Reichsbahndirektion), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), 
customs and finance (Hauptzollamt and two Finanzdmter), and 
mining (Oberbergamt). 


(it) Prussia. (a) Halle is the headquarters of the administration 
of the Saalkreis (the ‘circle’ of the Saale) in the Regierungsbezirk 
Merseburg of the Prussian province of Saxony. The Kreis has an 
area of 191 sq. miles and a population (in 1925) of 88,670. 

(6) Halle is the headquarters of the administration of the Prussian 
agricultural credit institute for the province of Saxony (Landschaft 
der Provinz Sachsen in Halle). 


Halle is one of the most important centres of learning in central 
Germany. Its university, founded at the end of the seventeenth 
century, was a centre first of theological (pietistic), and then of 
rationalist, studies. ‘The well-known Franckesche Stiftung is a worthy 
memorial of the pietistic faith of eighteenth-century Halle. This 
foundation includes an orphanage, several schools, a press (which 
has issued Bibles and many religious works), and a medical laboratory. 
Halle also has an agricultural institute. ‘The museums of Halle 
include the Landesanstalt fiir Vorgeschichte (opened 1918), a collection 
of local prehistoric objects, the Archzeological Museum, and the 
Museum of Arts and Crafts (in the Moritzburg). 7 


History 

In a.D. 806 Charles the Great erected a fortress at Halle to defend 
a river crossing against the Slavs. The crossing of the river was 
made easy by the fact that the Saale was divided into several channels 
at this point. 
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In 968 the town came under the control of the archbishop of 
Magdeburg, in whose hands it remained for seven centuries. For 
a time the archbishops held their court in Halle, and this added to 
the prestige and importance of the city. The Reformation was 
introduced in 1541. 

In the seventeenth century Halle’s fortunes declined during the 
Thirty Years War, and the town suffered from a plague in 1682. 
Halle—with the Saalkreis and other Magdeburg territories—was 
added to the possessions of the rulers of Brandenburg-Prussia in 
1680. The Hohenzollerns introduced religious refugees from France 
and the Palatinate, and so added a new industrious and skilled 
element to the population. 

During the Napoleonic wars Halle became part of the short-lived 
kingdom of Westphalia (1806-13). Then it reverted to Prussia. 
The university, twice closed in the days of Napoleon, was opened 
again, and was united with that of Wittenberg in 1817. Halle made 
rapid progress in manufactures and commerce in the nineteenth 
century as one of the chief centres of the newly founded Prussian 
province of Saxony. The increase of the population since 1850 has 
been as follows : 


1850: 30,000 1880: 71,000 1905: 160,000 
1860: 42,000 1890: 101,000 1925: 194,500 
1870: 51,000 1900: 155,000! 1939: 220,364 


1 Including three suburbs incorporated on 1 April 1900. 


Economic Development 


The prosperity of Halle in the Middle Ages was due to the output 
of its salt mines, its importance as a market and centre of com- 
munications, and the patronage of the archbishops of Magdeburg, 
particularly when they were resident in Halle. The salt mines have 
been worked from very early times. Those connected with the salt 
industry, the Halloren, formed a sort of caste in Halle, and they 
retain, on ceremonial occasions, their traditional attire and ancient 
practices. About 8,500 tons of salt are still produced annually in 
Halle. 

Halle also developed as a market; the town lay ina rich agricultural 
district. It was also a centre of long-distance traffic both from 
north to south along the Elbe-Saale routeway, and from east to west, 
since routes running to the north and south of the Harz mountains 
meet near Halle. From the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries the 
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town was a member of the Hanseatic League, and was one of the 
chief commercial centres in central Germany. ‘Then Leipzig drew 
ahead of Halle as the greatest market in central Germany. Only in 
the nineteenth century did Prussia’s railway policy enable Halle to 
recover to some extent the commercial importance that she had 
once enjoyed. 

Manufactures, as distinct from salt-mining and commerce, made 
comparatively slow progress before the nineteenth century, when 
a variety of industries developed. ‘This was due partly to the im- 
provement of communications (particularly railways) and partly to 
the economic development of the newly established Prussian pro- 
vince of Saxony. In this province, and in adjacent territories, the 
development of agriculture, the rise of the beet-sugar industry, and 
the exploitation of deposits of lignite, potash (Stassfurt), and copper 
(Mansfeld) encouraged the expansion of various manufactures in 
the town. 

The machine-building industry is one of the most important of 
Halle’s manufactures. After modest beginnings in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, machine building made rapid progress to 
meet the demands of the sugar-beet industry. The beet growers 
needed agricultural implements and machines, while the sugar makers 
and refiners required various types of machinery. ‘The number 
of firms in Halle engaged in machine building rose from g to 36 
between 1860 and 1889. 

An important machine-building firm is Wegelin und Hiibner, 
Maschinenfabrik und Eisengiesseret, which was established in 1869 
and absorbed three other Halle firms early in the twentieth century. 
It makes steam engines, air pumps, refrigerators, and machines for 
beet-sugar factories. The firm of Gottfried Lindner A.-G., at Ammen- 
dorf nearby, makes railway coaches and trams. ‘The estimated 
capacity of these works in 1939 was 1,500 standard railway wagons 
a year. ‘The firm of Siebel manufactures aircraft, and that of Lange 
und Gellen makes machine tools. 

Other industries are printing (e.g. the Franckesche Stiftung), the 
manufacture of paper (e.g. Crollwitzer Actien-Papier Fabrik and 
Ammendorfer Papierfabrik), and the making of cement (‘Adler’ 
Deutsche Portland-Cement Fabrik A.-G. at Granau). The chemical 
industry is represented by the Gebr. Hartmann, Chemische Fabrik 
and the Chemische Fabrik Buckau in Ammendorf. ‘The town is the 
headquarters of the Mitteldeutsche Engelhardt-Braueret which con- 
trols several breweries in central Germany. There is also the 
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Freyberg brewery (Halle) and the malt-making firm Aktien-Malz- 
fabrik at Landsberg, near Halle. As a commercial centre Halle is 
particularly important for its wholesale grain market. 

Although the financing of the industry and commerce of Halle 
and the Prussian province of Saxony is now to no small extent in the 
hands of the big national banks—particularly the Commerz und 
Privat Bank and the Diskonto-Gesellschaft—Halle is stilla banking 
centre of some significance. Private bankers, such as the house of 
Lehmann, have played their part in fostering local industries (e.g. 
the Riebeck lignite mines). 


Communications 


The importance of Halle as a centre of communications is due 
partly to the fact that it is a Prussian town, whereas Leipzig, the 
neighbour and rival of Halle, is in Saxony. Geographically, Leipzig 
is in some respects a more ‘natural’ transport centre than Halle, but 
before the establishment of a united Reich in 1871 the construction 
of roads, railways, and canals was not planned to benefit Germany 
-as a whole. Each Federal State went its own way, not infrequently 
at the expense of German neighbours. ‘Thus Prussia fostered the 
development of Halle as a centre of communications, for example 
by its railway construction programme and by its rates for the 
carriage of goods, without concern for the welfare of Leipzig. 

To-day five main roads leave Halle. To the north a road runs to 
Bernburg and Magdeburg (for Hamburg and the main Baltic ports). 
To the west there is a road to Eisleben, from which roads run west- 
wards both to the north and south of the Harz mountains. A road 
runs south from Halle to Weissenfels, where roads go westwards to 
Erfurt and south to Plauen and the Saxon textile towns. ‘To the south- 
east a road runs from Halle to the Schkeuditz airport and to Leipzig. 
To the north-east a road runs from Halle to the small industrial town 
of Bitterfeld, and then on to Wittenberg, Potsdam, and Berlin. 

Seven main railway lines leave its station for: 


(i) Wittenberg and Berlin (for Stettin and K6nigsberg). 


(ii) Eilenburg and Falkenberg (for (a) Kottbus and east Germany, 
and (6) Breslau (Silesia)). 
(iii) Leipzig, Dresden, Prague. 


(iv) Merseburg, Weissenfels (for (2) Naumburg, where one line 
runs to Weimar-—Erfurt (for Frankfurt-am-Main), and 
GH (Germany) 40 
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another runs up the Saale valley to Jena-Saalfeld (for Nurem- 
berg-Ftirth), and (4) Zeitz—Plauen—Hof). 


(v) Sangerhausen-Nordhausen (for Kassel and Kéln). 


(vi) Magdeburg (for (a) Stendal and Wittenberge (north Ger- 
many) and (4) Brunswick (for Hamburg and Hanover)). 


(vu) Goslar (for Dortmund and the Ruhr). 


There is a light railway from Halle to Hettstedt (274 miles). 

Halle is at the head of the navigable Saale. The traffic handled 
at its docks declined from 305,100 tons to 136,000 tons between 1913 
and 1926. ‘Then new docks were opened at ‘Trotha (just north of 
Halle), and in 1936 the canalization of the Saale was completed so that 
the course of the river was shortened by 3? miles. Vessels of 1,000 
tons can now reach Halle-Trotha. An express service for the trans- 
port of goods by water is maintained between Halle and Hamburg, 
Berlin, Stettin, and Breslau. ‘The docks at Halle-Trotha and the 
Sophienhafen handled 360,000 tons of goods IN 1939. 

There is an airport at Schkeuditz (built in era which serves 
both Halle and Leipzig. 


HANOVER 
(Population, 472,527 in 1939) 
General Features 

Hanover, the capital of the Prussian province (formerly kingdom) 
of Hanover, lies on the Leine and Ihme just to the south of the con- 
fluence of these rivers. The city (a Stadtkreis, 50 sq. miles in area) 
lies 180 feet above sea-level in a fertile district of loess soils near the 
southern edge of the plain of Lower Saxony and near the Deister and 
Siintel hills. From these hills Hanover has obtained both sandstone 
for building, and coal, which at one time played an important part 
in fostering the city’s industrial development. ‘The output of the 
Prussian state coal mines of Barsinghausen in the Deister region was 
499,000 tons in 1913 and 353,000 tons in 1924. ‘The Isede-Peine 
industrial district is also quite close to Hanover (see p. 280). 

The city originally developed from two settlements on either side 
of the River Leine. The first was the old town (Altstadt) on the right 
bank of the Leine. It grew up around a fortress on a small hill rising 
above the marshy land along the banks of the Leine and Ihme. The 
main streets of the old town (e.g. the Burgstrasse, Leinstrasse, Kdbe- 
lingerstrasse, Marktstrasse) were built parallel to the Leine, and were 
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linked by short roads running at right angles to the river. In the 
thirteenth century a second settlement, called the Calenberger 
Neustadt, was established on the left bank of the Leine. 

The old and new towns remained separate administrative urban 
units until the nineteenth century, although they were enclosed by a 
single system of walls and fortifications in the seventeenth century. 
A considerable extension of the urban area took place in the eighteenth | 
and nineteenth centuries on the right bank of the Leine. The chief 
new settlements were the Agidien Neustadt (1747— independent 
administration to 1824), the Ernst August Stadt (1840), and the 
Georgs Stadt (1843). In 1920 the formerly independent town of 
Linden was incorporated in Hanover. 

To-day the industrial parts of the town are in the north (e.g. 
Hainholz and Vahrenwald) and in the south (e.g. Déhren and Wiilfen), 
whereas the Oststadt, the Stidstadt, Kleefeld (beyond the Eilenriede 
woods), Herrenhausen, and Kirchrode are residential areas. 


Adnunistrative Functions 
Hanover is the capital and headquarters of the administration of: 


(i) The Prussian province of Hanover, which is 14,944 sq. miles 
in area, and has 3,457,000 inhabitants (1939). Its territories cover the 
North German Plain west of the lower Elbe (excluding Oldenburg 
and Bremen), the East Frisian Islands and parts of the Weser hills, 
the. Harz mountains and the Eichsfeld. The province is divided 
into six Regierungsbezirke—Hanover, Hildesheim, Liineburg, Stade, 


Osnabrtick, and Aurich. 


~ (il) The Regierungsbezirk Hanover, 2,410 sq. miles in area with 
968,000 inhabitants (1939), is the central region of the province of 
Hanover, and lies between the rivers Leine, Aller, Weser, and 
Hunte. It is divided into two urban districts (the Stadkreise of 
Hanover and Hameln) and eleven rural districts. 


(ii) The rural district of Hanover. 

Hanover was a capital city from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to 1866, and its rulers fostered its cultural development. 
It has a technical college (1880), a veterinary college (1895), a teachers’ 
training academy, and various museums. 


History 
A castle was built at Hanover by Henry the Lion, but it was 
destroyed by the citizens in 1371. By that time the town was of 
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some economic importance, and it had just joined the Hanseatic 
League. Hanover lay in the territory of Calenberg-Gé6ttingen, which 
was part of the Guelph duchy of Brunswick-Liineburg. The 
Reformation was introduced in 1534. Duke George made Hanover 
his capital in 1636, and Duke John Frederick (1665~79) improved 
the town in various ways. Leibnitz became the duke’s librarian in 
1676. Duke Ernst August achieved the dignity of Elector in 1692. 
His son George succeeded to the British throne and moved his court 
to London. ‘This proved to be a serious blow to the city of Hanover, 
but the Electorate became a kingdom in 1814. The dynastic con- 
nexion between Hanover and England came to an end in 1837, and 
the city of Hanover again became the residence of a court. At this 
time the building of railways in Germany enabled Hanover to 
benefit from its favourable location in the North German Plain, and 
it developed into an important centre of commerce and industry. The 
population increased from 20,000 at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to 422,745 (including Linden) in 1925. ‘The kingdom of 
Hanover was annexed by Prussia in 1866, and the city of Hanover 
became merely the headquarters of a Prussian province. Its economic 
development, however, was not interrupted by this change of status. 


Economic Development 


As the capital of an independent state, Hanover developed some 
of the luxury industries fostered by the smaller German courts. But 
the modern industrial expansion of the city dates from the incorpora- 
tion of Hanover in Prussia in the sixties of the nineteenth century. 
It was, for example, in 1871 that the important engineering firm of 
Georg Egestorff was founded. This firm, now the Hannovertische 
Maschinenbau A.-G. (HaNomMaG), has become one of Germany’s 
most important machine-building undertakings. It is engaged in the 
production of lorries, tractors, locomotives, boilers, tanks, and so 
forth. 

Other machine-building firms are Koérting (gas engines) and the 
A. Knoevenagel Maschinenfabrik (boilers, cement-making machines, 
etc.). Engineering establishments include the firms of H. Wohlen- 
burg A.-G. (heavy lathes, gear-boxes, etc.), the Vereinigte Leicht- 
metallwerke G.m.b.H. (aluminium and magnesium alloys), the Brinker 
Eisenwerke Max H. Miiller (aircraft repairs), the Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke (tanks and other armaments), the Ezsenwerk Wiilfel (gears 
and transmissions), the Hackethal-Draht- und Kabel-Werke A.-G. 
(cables), the Engelmann Drahtseilfabrik G.m.b.H. (wire ropes), the 
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Hannover’sche Balatawerke G.m.b.H. (driving belts), and the Reichs- 
bahn Ausbesserungswerk at Leinhausen (railway repair shops). ‘The 
electro-technical establishments include the Akkumalatoren Fabrik 
Stocken. 

Hanover is the main centre in the Reich for the manufacture of 
tyres and other rubber goods. The principal firm is the Continental 
Gummiwerk (see p. 328). Hanover also builds machinery for the 
rubber industry and for paper and glass factories. ‘The textile 
industry is represented by the Woll-Wdscheret und Kdmmeret at 
Doéhren (wool-combing), and the Mechanische Weberet zu Linden 
A.-G. (weaving). The satins of Hanover-Linden are well: known, 
and textile exhibitions are held at Hanover twice a year. Among 
other manufactures are dyestuffs, chemicals, foodstuffs, paper. 

Hanover is the headquarters of the Niedersdchsische Kohlensyndtkat, 
which controls the sale of the coal produced in the mines of central 
Germany. It is also the chief town among the oilfields of Germany, 
and has oil refineries (see pp. 262-6). 


Communications 


Two main roads run north to Bremen, one via Verden and the 
other via Nienberg. Another road runs north-east to Celle and 
Hamburg. ‘Two roads run westwards to Minden and Osnabriick, 
one via Wunstorf and one via Biickeburg. ‘To the south three roads 
run to Hameln (for Kassel), Géttingen, and Hildesheim. ‘To the 
east a road runs to Berlin by way of Peine, Brunswick, and Magdeburg. 

Hanover lies on the main railway line running across north Ger- 
many from east to west (Berlin-K6ln). It is very close to the main 
line which runs from north to south from Hamburg to Frankfurt- 
am-Main via Lehrte and Kassel. ‘There is a railway from Hanover 
to Magdeburg (for Leipzig and Halle). 

The city is also an important centre for canal traffic. The Mittel- 
land Canal runs through Buchholz (Hanover) and links the Rhine, 
Ems, and Weser with the Elbe. The traffic at Hanover’s docks 
amounted to 374,000 tons in 1928. 


KARLSRUHE 
(Population, 189,850 in 1939) 
General Features 
Karlsruhe, the capital and second largest town of Baden, lies 
380 ft. above sea-level on the right bank of the upper Rhine. The 
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town owes its existence entirely to the rulers of Baden. In the 
seventeenth century the small town of Durlach was the residence 
of the Margraves of Baden. The partial destruction of this town 
during the wars of Louis XIV (1689), and the disputes between the 
citizens and the Margrave, led the rulers of Baden to build a new 
residence ‘in the ugliest spot of a beautiful state. Karl Wilhelm — 
of Baden laid the foundations of a hunting lodge at Karlsruhe in 
1715. Between 1751 and 1756 the lodge was replaced by a castle, 
and the new town of Karlsruhe was planned in the shape of a circle, 
of which the octagonal tower (Blezturm) of the castle was the centre. 
The northern half of the circle was left as parkland and open 
country; urban development was confined to the southern half of 
the circle. 

This plan was to a great extent completed, and it represents the 
original eighteenth-century town. But the extension of Karlsruhe 
in the nineteenth century was not carried out in the same regular 
manner. After the sixties there was considerable urban expansion 
as Karlsruhe developed as a modern manufacturing town. New 
suburbs sprang up in the south around the main railway station, to 
the east towards Durlach (e.g. Grétzingen and Rintheim), and to the 
west to the banks of the Rhine (Maxau, 1862). The nineties and 
the early years of the twentieth century saw the erection of a number 
of modern public buildings such as the Reichsbank (1893), the main 
post office (1900), the main station (1913), and the municipal exhibi- 
tion and concert hall. In 1go1z the old harbour at Es was re- 
placed by the new Muhlburg docks. 


Administrative Functions 


Karlsruhe has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Baden : 


(i) Reich. Karlsruhe is the headquarters of the local administration 
of finance (two Finanzdmter), customs (Hauptzollamt), the post office 
(Oberpostdirektion) and the railways. 


(ii) Baden. (a) Karlsruhe is the capital of Baden, the. south 
German state which lies on the right bank of the upper Rhine 
between Switzerland and Hesse. It is 5,820 sq. miles in area, and 
has 2,502,000 inhabitants (1939). 

(b) Karlsruhe is the headquarters of the administration of the 
Landeskommissaérbezirk Karlsruhe, which is the central province of 
Baden. It is 1,015 sq. miles in area, and has a population of 707,000 
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(1939). The district is divided into seven Amtsbezirke, namely, 
Bretten, Bruchsal, Buhl, Ettlingen, Karlsruhe, Pforzheim, and Rastatt. 

(c) Karlsruhe is the headquarters of the local administration of the 
rural district (Amtsbezirk) of Karlsruhe, which has an area of 160 sq. 
miles and a population of 222,000. 


The town has a technical college, various commercial and industrial 
schools, a school of art (1853), a teachers’ training college, and a 
music academy. ‘The museums include the Baden Art Collection 
(Badische Kunsthalle), the Badisches Landesmuseum, the Scheffel- 
‘museum, the Landessammlung fiir Naturkunde, and the Transport 
Museum (Verkehrsmuseum). 


History 


It has been seen that Karlsruhe was created as a ‘residence town.’ 
Its importance as a ‘residence town’ increased in the nineteenth 
century. The alliance with Napoleon brought to the rulers of Baden 
both new territories and a new title. Baden became a Grand Duchy, 
and new public buildings erected in Karlsruhe immediately after 
the Napoleonic wars showed that the rulers of Baden were deter- 
mined to make the capital of their state worthy of its enhanced political 
status. 

Karlsruhe’s industrial expanion came later in the nineteenth 
century when communications were improved and the full effects of 
Baden’s adhesion to the Zollverein were felt. The population in- 
creased rapidly after 1870: 


E720: 1,652 18712 37,000 1925: 145,000 
1800: 8,500 1895: 84,000 1939: 189,850 
1830: 20,000 1905: I1I,000 


Economic Development 


Although Karlsruhe has no local raw materials it grew quickly 
as a manufacturing town after 1870. Its favourable geographical 
position, of which full advantage could be taken once the German 
railway system had been completed and a harbour on the Rhine had 
been built, was one of the main factors promoting this industrial 
development. 

Karlsruhe has important metal industries which give employment 
to some 8,000 workers. Production includes sewing machines—e.g. 
the Nahmaschinenfabritk Karlsruhe A.-G. (formerly Haid & Neu) and 
Gritzner-Kaiser A.-G.—bicycles, domestic stoves, locomotives, and 
railway wagons. ‘The firm of Schaerer makes precision lathes. The 
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Badische Maschinenfabrik und Etsengtesserei (formerly G. Sebold and 
Sebold & Neff) makes machinery particularly for the match industry. 

Other manufactures are the food industry and brewing (2,500 to 
3,000 workers) and toilet requisites (e.g. the Parfiimerie Wolff und 
Sohn). ‘The Michelin tyre factory at Karlsruhe was closed in 1938. 

As a commercial centre Karlsruhe is important as a wholesale 
market for paper, wines, spirits, foodstuffs, textiles, pharmaceutical 
products, and cosmetics. 


Communications 


Main roads follow the right bank of the Rhine to Mannheim and 
to Rastatt, where roads run south to Freudenstadt and Kehl (for 
Strasbourg). A road runs west across the Rhine to Worth, where 
roads run down the left bank of the river to Speyer and Ludwigshafen, 
up the valley to Strasbourg and Kolmar, and westward to towns in 
the Bavarian Palatinate and the Saarland. ‘T'wo roads run eastwards 
from Karlsruhe to Stuttgart, one by way of Pforzheim and one by 
way of Bretten. A road runs north, roughly parallel to the Mann- 
heim road, to Heidelberg. 

Karlsruhe is an important railway centre. It is at the junction of 
the main north-south line from Kéln to Switzerland (via Frankfurt- 
am-Main and Mannheim) and the main west-east line from Paris 
to Vienna (via Strasbourg, Baden-Baden, and Munich). ‘There are 
three railway repair shops in the Karlsruhe district: (i) at Karlsruhe, 
where passenger coaches and goods wagons are repaired; (11) at Dur- 
lach, where tenders are repaired; and (iii) at Offenburg, where 
locomotives are repaired. 

In 1862 docks were constructed on the Rhine at Maxau, and were 
linked by rail with Karlsruhe. Between 1898 and 1901 a canal, 
2 miles long, was constructed to link Karlsruhe itself with the Rhine. 
‘I'wo basins were opened at Mihlburg in 1901 and a third was added 
inigii. ‘Traffic, consisting of coal, cereals, timber, and miscellaneous 
industrial products, increased from 545,000 tons in 1903 to 2,332,694 
tons (in 6,769 vessels) in 1929 and 2,874,000 tons 1n 1937. 

Karlsruhe has an airport. 


KASsEL 
(Population, 217,085 in 1939) 
General Features 
Kassel, an important industrial town in central Germany, stands 
astride the River Fulda and between the Habichtswald (2,018 feet) 
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to the west and the Kaufunger Wald and Meissener heights (2,460 
feet) to the east. Kassel itself is between 443 and 656 feet above sea- 
level. The modern town covers an area of 15 sq. miles. 

The original settlement (the Aléstadt), established in the first decade 
of the tenth century, was elliptical in shape and lay on the left bank 
of the Fulda. It protected a bridge over the river. ‘The ‘lower new 
town’ (Unter-Neustadt) developed later on low-lying land on the 
opposite bank of the river. Between 1330 and the middle of the 
sixteenth century the old town was extended away from the river. 
This part of Kassel (the Fretheit) was regularly laid out. The 
Altstadt, the Unter-Neustadt, and the Fretheit were enclosed by forti- 
fications, which were removed after 1767. Meanwhile, in 1688, 
French Huguenot immigrants settled in the ‘upper new town’ (Oder- 
Neustadt) to the south-west of the Altstadt. 

Kassel’s expansion in the nineteenth century was particularly rapid 
after 1866, and occurred mainly in three directions. Firstly, new 
residential districts (e.g. Kirchditmold) sprang up in the west. 
Secondly, an important industrial district developed in Rothenditmold 
immediately to the north of the main railway station. Thirdly, 
another manufacturing district developed at Bettenhausen on the 
right bank of the Fulda. 

After the Fulda had been made navigable in 1895 there was some 
urban development on the banks of the river, north of Kassel. ‘To 
the south of the town, however, there was little building on the banks 
of the river. The Karls Aue, on the left bank, and the Dominialwiesen 
have been used as parks and playing fields. 


Administrative Functions 


Kassel has administrative functions in the Reich and in Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Kassel is the local administrative headquarters for the 
railways (Reichsbahndirektion), post office (Oberpostdirektion), and 
finance (Finanzamt). 


(ii) Prussia. (a) Kassel is the capital of the Prussian province of 
Hessen-Nassau (6,504 sq. miles in area with a population, in 1939, 
of 2,675,000). This province is composed of two territories, the 
former Electoral Hesse (or Hesse-Kassel) and the former Duchy of 
Nassau, which were annexed by Prussia in 1866. It is divided for 
administrative purposes into the two Regierungsbezirke of Kassel and 


Wiesbaden. 
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(b) Kassel is the headquarters of the administration of the Regie- 
rungsbezirk Kassel which is just over 3,860 sq. miles in area, and has 
1,214,000 inhabitants (1939). 


The town contains an art academy, a teachers’ training college, 
an agricultural research station, a commercial college, the German 
Tapestry Museum, the famous Art Gallery (which contains many 
examples of the work of the Dutch and Flemish schools of painting), 
and the Provincial Library (which contains souvenirs of the brothers 
Grimm, who were librarians there between 1814 and 1829). 


EMistory 


The first documentary evidence of the existence of ‘Chassalla’ 
(i.e. a stone house) comes from the year A.D. 913. ‘The settlement 
' passed into the hands of Kaufunger monastery, then to the Count 
of Gudensberg, next to the Landgrave of Thuringia, and finally to 
the Landgrave of Hesse. Kassel became the residence of the rulers 
of Hesse, who raised it to the status of a town, and built a castle 
and fortifications. The Reformation was introduced in the six- 
teenth century, and to-day go per cent. of the inhabitants are 
Protestants. 

The Landgrave Karl (1677-1730) brought Huguenot immigrants 
to Kassel. In his day the great park of Wilhelmshéhe (the summer 
residence of the rulers of Hesse) was laid out—a very fine example 
of baroque landscape gardening. About a century later the palace 
of WilhelmshGhe was built in the classical style, and it was here that 
Napoleon III lived as a prisoner of war after his defeat at Sedan 
in 1870. ~ 

In 1806, Hesse became an Electorate. In the following year, how- 
ever, its territories were included in the kingdom of Westphalia set 
up by Napoleon. Kassel was the capital of this ephemeral state 
(1807-13). Afterwards the independence of the Electorate of Hesse 
was restored. It was known also as Hesse-Kassel to distinguish it 
from the adjacent Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Kassel developed, from an industrial point of view, particularly 
after Electoral Hesse joined the Zollverein and the main German 
railways were built. In 1866, after the Seven Weeks War, Electoral 
Hesse was annexed by Prussia, and Kassel became a provincial 
Prussian town. As the capital of the new Prussian province of 
Hessen-Nassau and the headquarters of the administration of the 
Regierungsbezirk Kassel it was a place of some importance. Its 
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economic progress continued at an accelerated pace and its popula- 
tion increased. 


1812: 23,000 1870: 46,000 1925: 171,661 
1840: 26,000 1900: 106,000 1939: 217,085 


Economic Development 


Until Kassel became a Prussian town in 1866, its economic develop- 
ment was only on a small scale. Its weakness lay in the fact that it 
was situated in a small state which was not powerful enough to 
enable the town to make anything like full use of its natural advan- 
tages, for Kassel lay upon important trade routes and handled some 
transit traffic. Moreover, Hesse was a poor country, both from the 
point of view of agriculture and of mineral resources. But when 
Kassel fell to Prussia, full use was made of the city’s advantageous 
location and the adjacent lignite deposits. The electric power - 
_ resources of the locality were developed, and the River Fulda was 
made navigable. So Kassel expanded as a great railway centre, with 
an important locomotive construction industry and many other 
_ branches of manufacture. 

The engineering industry is of special importance to Kassel. The 
famous firm of Henschel und Sohn G.m.b.H. has three great locomotive 
works in and near Kassel: 


- (i) Werk | in the centre of Kassel is Henschel’s original factory, 
and is the largest single locomotive construction plant in Europe. 
In these works the main components are put together and the final 
assembly of the locomotives takes place. 


(1) Werk II (the Kesselschmiede in Rothenditmold near the main 
railway station) supplies most of the boilers required by Werk I. 


(i) Werk III (in Mittelfeld) has many foundries for the pro- 
duction of iron, steel, and light metal castings (including cylinders) 
used by Werk I. 


Henschel controls iron works at Hattingen in the Ruhr, and also 
makes lorries. 

The needs of the railways are also supplied by the Gebriider Crede 
and by Wegemann & Co., both of whom build rolling stock. The 
engineering industry is represented by W. S. Seeger & Co. (makers 
of crankshafts), Evich Holting (gas, water, and electrical installations), 
and the Maschinenbau A.-G., formerly Beck & Henkel (cranes, etc.). 
Optical and glass instruments are made by Beck und Sohne, the 
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Schulz Optische Werke, and the Ores Thermometer und Glas-instrument- 
enfabriken Hornig und Rosenstock. 

Various fibres are spun and woven, the most important being 
jute. ‘lhe jute industry was established in the early eighties of the 
nineteenth century. In 1925 there were in Kassel 4,914 spindles 
and 271 looms in this branch of the textile industry. One of the 
most important works was the Fute Spinnerei und Weberei: A.-G. 
The Segelhuthweberei, Salzmann & Co. (at Bettenhausen), and the 
Frohlich & Wolff Mechanische Weberei (near the main railway station) 
are manufacturers of sail and tent cloth. Other textile works are 
those of Gottschalk & Co. and Baumann und Lederer. . 

Synthetic textiles are also manufactured. The Spinnfaser A.-G., 
a subsidiary of the Vereinigte Glanzstofffabriken, was established in 
1935. It has been estimated to have a daily output capacity of 

[50 tons of staple fibre. 

_ The aircraft industry is represented by the Gerhard Fieseler 
Flugzeugbau G.m.b.H. group of factories in and near Kassel. Other 
industries in Kassel are the manufacture of chemicals, particularly 
pharmaceutical products, soap and dyes, and brewing. 


Communications 


Kassel is the gateway for routes running from north Germany 
through the central highlands to the south and south-west via the 
Fulda valley and the Wetterau. Medieval trade routes and modern 
railway lines (e.g. Hamburg—Basel and Frankfurt-am-Main—Erfurt) 
use these routes. 

Main roads run north-west down the Fulda valley to Géttingen 
(for Hanover and Magdeburg), north to Hameln, north-west to 
Paderborn and Minster, south-east up the Fulda valley (for Frank- 
furt-am-Main and Wiirzburg), south-east to Eisenach, and south- 
west up the Eder valley to Marburg and Giessen (for Wetzlar- 
Koblenz and for Frankfurt-am-Main). 

By the middle of the sixties of the nineteenth century Kassel was 
an important railway junction—the point at which the Hamburg— 
Frankfurt-am-Main line crossed the line running from Minster 
to Leipzig. 

The River Fulda was made navigable at the end of the nineteenth 
century. A harbour was constructed on the right bank of the river, 
and it is linked by rail with Bettenhausen station. Kassel has an 
airport. 
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K6LN-AM-RHEIN (COLOGNE) 
(Population, 768,426 in 1939) 
General Features 


Koln is the largest city in western Germany, and is a vital centre 
of communications by road, rail, air, and inland waterway. It lies 
120 ft. above sea-level on both sides of the Rhine in the fertile KéIn 
‘bay,’ the lignite resources of which have played an important part 
in the industrial development of the city since the late eighties of the 
nineteenth century. Four bridges over the Rhine, which is here 
440 yd. wide, link the old town on the left bank with Deutz and 
other twentieth-century industrial-districts on the right bank; these 
are the South bridge (1910), the Hohenzollern bridge (reconstructed 
Ig11), the suspension bridge (1915), and the new Miilheim bridge. 

The original Roman town, on the left bank of the Rhine, was rect- 
angular in shape (Fig. 106). Ona modern plan of the town the four 
corners of the rectangle lie at the Cathedral, the church of St Maria 
im Capitol, the Roman Tower, and the north-west end of the Kleiner 
Griechenmarkt. In the Middle Ages the area of urban settlement was 
extended both up and down the river bank, and also inland to the 
west (1100). Three-quarters of a century later (1180) the town had 
expanded farther, and the new walls, constructed between 1200 and 
1260, formed a semicircle between the Bayen Tower and the 
Deutscher Ring. The course of these walls is indicated by the 
modern Circular Road (the Ringstrasse of 1881), and by streets with 
names ending in -wall. ‘The thirteenth-century town was some 
1% Sq. miles in area, and was one of the largest German cites in the 
Middle Ages. 

Subsequently the urban settlements extended well beyond the 
medieval walls. ‘There is a green belt between the ‘new town’ 
of the nineteenth century and the still newer garden suburbs (e.g. 
Stulz and Lindenthall) of the twentieth century. The chief industrial 
districts on the left bank of the Rhine in Kéln are Ehrenfeld and 
Nippes. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century and in the 
twentieth century various districts on the right bank of the Rhine 
were incorporated in Kéln. Some, such as Deutz (1888), Miilheim 
(1914), and Kalk, were industrial suburbs; others, such as Radeburg 
and Zollstock, were mainly residential quarters. Whereas Deutz 
had been founded by the Romans and had been a town since 1230, 
other districts on the right bank of the Rhine developed late in the 
nineteenth century. 
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Fig. 106. Growth of the ground plan of K6ln (Cologne) 


Based on de Martonne, E., ‘ Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, 
p. 181 (Paris, 1930). 





Plate 88. Aerial view of KéIn (Cologne). (Cf. Fig. 106) 





Plate 89. The cathedral, St. Martin’s church, and the Stapelhaus at K6ln 


The cathedral stands on the site of a ninth-century church. ‘The foundations of 
the present cathedral were laid between 1238 and 1261, but the building was not 
completed until the nineteenth century ; the towers were finished in 1880. St. 
Martin’s was built between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the Stapelhaus, 
which contains a museum of natural history, was built in 1558-69. 
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Administrative Functions 


K6éln has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Kéln is an administrative centre for the local adminis- 
tration of customs and finance (four Hauptzollémter arid a Landes- 
finanzamt), the State Railways (Reichsbahndirektion), the post office 
(Oberpostdirektion), and mining (Bergbehorden). 


(1) Prussia. K6ln is the administrative centre of (a) the Re- 
gierungsbezirk Kéln, 1,536 sq. miles in area, with 1,596,000 inhabi- 
tants (1939). It forms the central portion of the Prussian province 
of the Rhineland. It contains two urban Kreise (Kéln and Bonn), 
and ten rural Kreise. 

(6) The rural district (Kreis) of Kéln, 108 sq. miles in area, with 
a population of 92,667 (1925). 

(c) Administration of law (Polizeiprdsidium and law courts). 


Kéln has long been an important centre of culture and education 
in western Germany. It was the home of Albertus Magnus. A 
university flourished in Kéln between 1388 and 1797; a new 
university was founded in Kéln in 1919. The Kélnische Zeitung, 
published by the firm of Du Mont-Schauberg, is one of the oldest 
and most influential newspapers of western Germany. Other news- 
papers published in Kéln are the Kélnische a and the 
Westdeutsche Beobachter. 


History 


There was a Roman settlement at KéIn (Colonia Agrippinensis), 
which was seized by the Franks in the fourth century. It became 
an important religious centre, and the Merovingian kings frequently 
sought the advice of its bishops. Charles the Great made Kéln an 
archbishopric. In the Middle Ages the archbishop was an Imperial 
Prince and an Elector, and he exercised sovereign rights over con- 
siderable territories on the left bank of the Rhine, and also in the 
duchy of Westphalia and the county of fe linet cen 

In the city of K6ln there was in the Middle Ages a three-cornered 
struggle between the archbishops, the notables, and the craftsmen 
(guilds). ‘Towards the end of the thirteenth century the citizens threw 
off their dependence upon the archbishop. Kéln became a free 
city of the Holy Roman Empire, and she was a member of the 
Hanseatic League. ‘The notables and the craftsmen settled their 
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differences at the end of the fourteenth century and shared the 
administration of the city. In the sixteenth century Kéln had about 
37,000 inhabitants and was the largest city in Germany at that time. 
Attempts to introduce the Reformation to Kéln failed, and to-day 
five-sixths of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 

Kéln declined in the seventeenth century after the Thirty Years 
War. It was occupied by the French in 1794. Shortly afterwards 
the office of the Electoral Archbishop was abolished and his territories 
were secularized. ‘The city was annexed to France. 

After the Napoleonic wars Kéln became part of the new Prussian 
province of the Rhineland. The archbishopric was revived in 
1821 without obtaining any secular authority or recovering any 
territorial rights. It had ecclesiastical authority over the bishops 
of ‘Trier, Miinster, and Paderborn. Ké6ln developed both as a 
commercial and industrial centre, and its population increased as 
follows : 


1816: 49,300 1900: 372,000 1919: 643,000 
1880: 145,000 I9IO: 517,000 1939: 768,426 


After the war of 1914-18 KG6ln was occupied by British troops from 
1918 to 1926, and its fortifications, which had been extended in 
1907-11, were dismantled. 


Economic Development 


In the Middle Ages Kéln developed as an important centre of 
transit trade. It lay on one of the great overland routes, by which 
goods from the Indies and the Mediterranean lands reached western 
Europe by way of Venice, the Brenner Pass, and the Rhine valley. 
Spices from the East, wines from southern Europe, cotton from the 
Levant, and silk from Italy were among the commodities that reached 
the Low Countries by this route, and were exchanged for such 
commodities as cloths and fish. K6ln was a member of the Hanseatic 
League, and her merchants maintained their own warehouse in 
London. Industrial, as distinct from commercial, developments 
were limited, but some progress was made in certain artistic manu- 
factures such as the products of glass makers and goldsmiths. Later, 
in the eighteenth century, the tobacco and textile industries were 
of some significance. 

The importance of the Rhine trade route declined in the sixteenth 
century, and K6ln lost much of its commerce. ‘Trade between 
western Europe and the Indies went by sea, and this traffic fell more 
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and more into the hands of the Dutch and the English. By the 
seventeenth century virtually all the trade and shipping of the lower 
Rhine as far as Kéln was in Dutch hands. 

Kéln’s industries made some progress between 1797 and 1814, 
when the territories on the left bank of the Rhine were under French 
control. A depression followed the annexation of the city by Prussia, 
for the new Prussian market was at first no adequate compensation 
for the loss of the French market. The manufacture of cotton, one 
of Kéln’s most important industries in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, was particularly hard hit. Subsequently Kdéln re- 
vived as a commercial centre with the collapse of the Dutch monopoly 
of shipping on the lower Rhine, the development of river steamships, 
and the construction of railways. Regular shipping services were 
established between Kéln and Rotterdam (1825) and London (1836). 
At the end of the nineteenth century great new docks were built 
(1892-98). In the forties, K6ln was linked by rail with Aachen and 
Liége in the west and with Diisseldorf and the Ruhr-Westphalian 
industrial region in the north-east. Great industries developed along 
the railways on the left bank of the river and in the growing towns 
on the opposite bank, most of which were eventually incorporated in 
Kéln. In the forties an English traveller commented upon the rapid 
industrialization of the district on the right bank of the Rhine opposite 
Kéln. He saw the tall chimneys of several factories—‘ one is for the 
construction of railway carriages, another a white lead and colour 
work.’ And he noticed that the urban areas of Miilheim and Deutz 
nearly met. At the end of the nineteenth century the exploitation of 
the Ville lignite beds favoured further industrial expansion. The 
Rheinisches Braunkohl Syndikat (employing over 16,000 men) had its 
headquarters in Kdéln. 

The engineering industry is among the most important manu- 
factures of Kéln. Metal work in zinc, lead, tin, copper, and alu- 
minium as well as iron and steel, machine building, armaments 
engineering and the construction of vehicles (e.g. motor cars, tractors, 
tanks, railway wagons) are all well represented. The main firms 
include the Kléckner-Humboldt-Deutz works at Deutz and Kalk 
(machinery, such as oil engines and boilers, and vehicles such as 
tractors and lorries), the Ford works and the Vereinigte Westdeutsche 
Waggonfabrik or WESTWAGGON (railway wagons). ‘The electro- 
technical industry is represented by Gottfried Hagen of Kalk 
(accumulators) and Felten und Guilleaume (cables). 


Chemical works in the K6ln industrial area include the great 
GH (Germany) 41 
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I. G. Farbenindustrie (F¥. Bayer) factories at Leverkusen (pharma- 
ceutical products, etc.), the A.-G. fiir Stickstoffdiinger at Knapsack 
(fertilizers), and Siegel & Co. G.m.b.H. (Sidolwerke) at Braunteld. 
Two very well-known firms in the perfumery industry are the 
Firma 4711 and Johann Maria Farina. ‘The firm of Courtlands 
makes rayon. Other industries in K6ln are the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, paper, glassware, rubber, and chocolate. ‘The timber and build- 
ing trades are also of some importance. 


Communications 

K6ln lies on important routes that cross the continent from north 
to south along the Rhine valley, and from west to east (Paris—Berlin— 
Warsaw). 

Along the Rhine valley, roads run north from K6ln on the left bank 
to Kleve, and on the right bank to Diisseldorf, Duisburg-Hamborn 
(for the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial towns), and Wesel. Up river, 
roads run to Koblenz and Mainz on the left bank and to Wiesbaden 
(for Frankfurt-am-Main) on the right bank. ‘To the north-west a 
road runs to the Gladbach-Rheydt manufacturing district. ‘Two 
roads run westwards to Aachen and Liége—one via Diiren and 
Eschweiler and the other via Jiilich. On the right bank of the Rhine, 
roads run east to Dortmund and other Ruhr-Westphalian towns and 
also to Minden and Siegen. 

K6ln is the biggest railway centre in western Germany. ‘The 
city is ringed by great railway yards and junctions. ‘The most im- 
portant lines radiating from K6ln are those running to Mainz, Kleve, 
Aachen (for Liége), Duisburg-Hamborn (for the Ruhr and for 
Holland), Hagen (for Kassel). Local traffic is served by fast electric 
trams (for example, along the left bank of the Rhine to Bonn). ‘There 
is a large Reichsbahn repair depot, employing some 3,000 men, at 
Nippes. 

KG6ln is also an important centre for passenger and goods trafic on 
the Rhine. There are four harbours, the Rheinauhafen, the Deutzer 
Industriehafen, the Miilheimerhafen, and the Niehler Hafen. ‘These 
docks are in direct contact with Rotterdam and ports in the North 
Sea and the Baltic. In 1939 the trafic amounted to 3,408,000 tons. 
The principal cargoes arriving at the K6ln docks are grain, timber, 
coal, petrol, cattle food, minerals, and wine. ‘The main cargoes 
leaving the docks are lignite, iron manufactures, and chemical 
products. 

The air port at Kéln is, after the Tempelhof Berlin, the most 
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important in Germany. In 1937 the number of aircraft leaving the 
airport was 6,390. The number of passengers transported was over 
45,000. 


KREFELD-UERDINGEN 
(Population, 169,485 in 1939) 

General Features 

Krefeld-Uerdingen, one of the most important centres in the Reich 
for the manufacture of silks, neckties, and velvets, is in the Prussian 
province of the Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf) north-west 
of Diisseldorf and west of the Rhine. The main part of Krefeld lies 
100-130 ft. above sea-level, and is about 4 miles distant from the 
Rhine, but Uerdingen is on the river bank, and has a small harbour. 

The town (Stadkreis) of Krefeld-Uerdingen is 44 sq. miles in area 
and is composed of three urban areas which were joined together in 
1927-29: 

(i) Old Krefeld, including the suburbs of Bockum, Verberg, 
Oppum, and Linn. 


(ii) Uerdingen-am-Rhein (with a population of 14,000 in 1925) 
which was incorporated with Krefeld in 1929. 


(it) Hohenbudberg-Kaldenhausen, which was incorporated with 
Uerdingen-am-Rhein in 1927 and then with Krefeld in 1920. 


The first medieval settlement at Krefeld was laid out in a regular 
manner, and was built in the shape of a rectangle. The sides of the 
rectangle may be traced on a modern town plan by following the 
streets named Nordwall, Siidwall, Ostwall, and Westwall. Extensions 
of the urban area in the Middle Ages and later were also laid out in 
chess-board fashion. 

Krefeld has administrative functions in the Reich concerning cus- 
toms and finance (Hauptzollamt and Finanzamt) and mining (Berg- 
revieramt). 


History 


Krefeld was founded in the twelfth century, and obtained the 
status of a town in 1373. It belonged to the county of Mérs. On 
the extinction of the ruling family in 1600, Mérs came into the 
possession of Prince Moritz of Nassau-Orange. William III of 
England was the last survivor of this branch of the N assau-Orange 
family. On his death Mors fell to the Hohenzollerns (1702). 
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During the Napoleonic wars the German territories on the left 
bank of the Rhine were annexed by France, but in 1815 Krefeld 
was restored to Prussia. ‘The ancient walls were removed shortly 
afterwards. ‘he progress of Krefeld’s silk and other manufactures 
in the nineteenth century was reflected in the increase in population: 


1816: 14,300 1880: 74,000 1925: 155,000 
1850: 37,000 1900: 106,900 1939: 169,485 3 
1871: 57,000 IQIO: 129,400 


1 Including Uerdingen. 


Economic Development 


The silk industry was developed in Krefeld in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, largely by Protestant refugees (e.g. Men- 
nonites). Adolph van der Leyden, an exiled Dutch silk merchant, 
set up the first large silk factory in Krefeld about 1668. The weaving 
was done on the outwork system, while the finishing processes were 
carried out in the factory. Inthe eighteenth century van der Leyden’s 
descendants secured a local monopoly of silk working from Frederick 
the Great. ‘The family maintained its dominant position in the silk 
industry at the time of the French occupation of Krefeld in Napoleon’s 
day. Meanwhile other textile industries, such as satin making, cotton 
manufacture, and carpet making also made progress. 

In the middle forties of the nineteenth century an English traveller 
reported that there were in the Krefeld district 3,491 silk looms, 
24 cotton looms, 135 woollen looms, 97 linen looms, and 4,046 looms 
for the manufacture of tapes and ribbons. ‘These were practically 
all hand-looms, and the hand-loom weavers had many grievances. In 
1848 the Krefeld weavers succeeded in establishing a trade union, and 
they secured uniform piece rates from their employers. In the 
prosperous years of the fifties and sixties these advantages were 
maintained. Indeed, in the late eighties (when the hand-loom system 
still survived), a hand-loom weaver from Macclesfield who visited 
Krefeld reported that the Krefeld workers had better wages and 
enjoyed a higher standard of living than the Macclesfield hand-loom 
weavers at that time. In 1890 there were in Krefeld 22,500 hand-looms 
as compared with only 5,400 power-looms. 

Then followed twenty years of rapid mechanization in the Krefeld 
silk industry. In 1909 only 2,700 hand-looms survived, and there 
were 9,900 power-looms. Although now completely mechanized, 
the Krefeld silk industry is still to a great extent organized in com- 
paratively small-scale units of production. In 1930 there were in 
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Krefeld 57 silk manufacturing establishments, 18 satin making estab- 
lishments, 24 dye works, and 70 establishments in which neckties 
and haberdashery were manufactured. ‘These 169 establishments 
employed some 20,000 workers. The largest textile firm in Krefeld 
is the Vereinigte Seidenweberet A.-G. Another important establish- 
ment is the Krefelder Stiickfarberei in the Blumentalstrasse. 

Other Krefeld industries are rayon making, engineering (especially 
looms), and brewing. The main rayon firm is the Rheinische Kunst- 
seide A.-G., which had an estimated output capacity of 7,000 tons 
a year in 1939. ‘The leading engineering works are those of the 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.-G. ‘This firm is a subsidiary of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke trust, and it makes forgings, alloy steels 
(especially high-speed steels and tool steels), armour plate, and air- 
craft components. In 1937 some 6,000 workers were employed. 

The main industrial activities of Uerdingen are the manufacture 
of railway wagons (the Waggonfabrik Uerdingen A.-G.), chemicals, 
sugar, liqueurs, and margarine. ‘There are also flour mills and 
timber works in the harbour area. 


Communications 

There are two main roads running north-west from Krefeld- 
Uerdingen to Kleve, one via Geldern and the other via Mors and 
Xanten. ‘The Xanten road crosses the Geldern-Wesel road (for 
Miinster), A road runs from Krefeld-Uerdingen along the left 
bank of the Rhine to Neuss (for Diisseldorf). A road to the south- 
west runs to Gladbach-Rheydt and Aachen. 

Krefeld-Uerdingen lies at junction of main railway lines running 
from Kéln to Kleve and from Gladbach-Rheydt to Duisburg- 
Hamborn. ‘There are also lines to Viersen, Hitils, and Mors. Uer- 
dingen has a small harbour which handles mainly cotton, wool, 
and coal. 

There were air lines from Krefeld to Kéln and Essen. 


LEIPZIG 
(Population, 701,606 in 1939) 
General Features 
Leipzig is the largest city in Saxony. It lies in the lowlands of 
central Germany (377-394 ft. above sea-level) in the middle Elbe 
basin between two tributaries of that river, namely, the Saale and 
the Mulde. 
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The site of the original settlement, which has expanded into the 
modern city, was unfavourable. It was situated, in the low-lying 
White Elster valley, on marshy ground where several streams con- 
tinually changed their courses. ‘The old town was built upon a spit 
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Fig. 107. Growth of the ground plan of Leipzig 


Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, 2nd ed., p. 211 (Berlin, 1936), and de Martonne, E., 
‘Europe Centrale.’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, p. 305 (Paris, 1930). 


of higher alluvial land immediately below the junction of the Parthe 
and Pleisse streams. 

The inner city is now surrounded by a green belt of promenades, 
around which are grouped more modern suburbs such as Reudnitz, 
Eutritsch, Gohlis, Méckern, Lindenau, Plagwitz, and Connewitz. 
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The industrial suburbs are mostly in the east end and west end 
of Leipzig (Fig. 107). 

The city has an ancient university, several academies, and also 
several publishing houses, which issue learned books and periodicals. 
The German Supreme Court (Reichsgericht) has its seat in Leipzig. 


Mistory 


Leipzig appears to have been originally a Slav fortress. The first 
German town was built in the twelfth century, and its famous fair 
was established in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Over 
200 years later the university was founded by refugees from Prague. 
The roads and rivers which brought trade and prosperity in time of 
peace brought also armies and destruction in time of war. ‘The 
plain in the hollow of Leipzig is the most memorable field of battles 
on German soil.’ During the Thirty Years War, after being freed 
from 'Tilly’s forces by Gustavus Adolphus’s victory at Breitenfeld 
(1631), Leipzig was occupied first by imperial troops (1632-33) and 
then by the Swedes (1642-50). A century later, in the Seven Years 
War, Leipzig again suffered severely. In the Napoleonic wars the 
city was once more under military occupation. 

After 1815 Leipzig became a frontier town, for Prussia annexed 
north Saxony, and so extended her territory to within a few miles 
of Leipzig on three sides. Nevertheless Leipzig developed rapidly 
as the chief commercial city of Saxony. Her fairs continued to be 
of international importance. It was largely in the hope of maintaining 
freedom of commerce for Leipzig’s fairs that Saxony joined the 
Middle German Commercial Union in 1828, and tried to prevent the 
Prussian customs system from spreading over all Germany. Her 
efforts failed, and she joined the Zollverein in 1834. Later Saxony 
became a member of the North German Confederation (1867) and 
of the empire (1871), but the world-wide commercial contacts of 
Leipzig did not suffer from these political developments. The 
population of the city grew from 35,000 in 1913 to 701,606 in 1939 
(Pig: 24). 


Economic Development 


The importance of Leipzig as a commercial centre has been due 
to its favourable geographical position from the point of view of com- 
munications, and to the way in which its development was fostered 
by the rulers of Saxony, who granted valuable privileges to the town. 
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The fair was established in 1268. It served as a centre for the 
exchange of the products of the varied industries of Thuringia, the 
Voigtland, and the Erz Gebirge. Eventually the fair became of inter- 
national importance. The economist McCulloch wrote of the fairs 
in the middle of the nineteenth century that the one held annually 
at Easter was famous ‘for the vast number of new publications offered 
for sale.’ ‘'They are also great markets for Saxon woollens and other 
goods, British calicos, French silks, and in fact for most descriptions 
of produce.’ 

To-day spring and autumn fairs are held every year in Leipzig. 
The first, the World Fair, is a general sample fair at which many 
kinds of goods are shown, including books, paper, textiles, glassware, 
pottery, and leather. ‘The second is the Technical Fair, at which 
engineering and building products are exhibited. 

Leipzig’s importance as a commercial centre rests not only upon 
the annual fairs, but upon the trade in books and furs which goes on 
throughout the year. The city is the most important publishing 
centre in Germany, and many foreign booksellers have permanent 
agents there. Since 1914 Leipzig has lost something of its im- 
portance as a market for furs owing to the rivalry of London and 
St. Louis. 

Some of Leipzig’s industries are closely associated with the two 
activities for which the city has a world reputation. The printing 
industry, the manufacture of paper, and the construction of printing 
presses are linked with the publishing trade. The dyeing of furs is 
connected with the trade in furs. Other manufactures are linked with 
those of the Federal State of Saxony (e.g. textiles and coal) and the 
neighbouring Prussian province of Saxony (e.g. lignite, sugar beet, 
chemicals, machine building). Leipzig has the third largest wool- 
combing factory in the Reich (the Lezpziger Wollkammerez), important 
woollen and worsted spinning mills (e.g. the Kammgarnspinneret | 
Stohr A.-G. and the Thiiringer Wollgarnspinnerei A.-G.) as well 
as plants making machine tools, cranes, machinery, such as turbines, 
bearings, tractors, aircraft components, and scientific instruments of 
various kinds—e.g. the Erla Maschinenwerk G.m.b.H. at Mockau and 
at Heiterbeich, Schelter und Giesecke A.-G., Meir und Weichelt E1sen- 
und Stahlwerke, Allgemeine Transport Anlagen G.m.b.H. at Mockau, 
the Maschinenbauanstalt Kirschner & Co. A.-G., August Fomm 
G.m.b.H., and the Karl Krause Maschinenfabrik. 'The city also makes 
pianos—Blithner’s well-known factory was set up in 1853—and is 
famous as a music centre. 








Plate 90. Aerial view of the centre of Leipzig 


The photograph has been taken looking north and shows the medieval town and 
its surrounding boulevards (cf. Fig. 107). In the foreground is the new town hall, 
built in 1899-1905 on the site of the Pleissenburg which was formerly the citadel. 
In the background is the main station and in the centre is the market-place. 





Plate 91. The old town hall at Leipzig 


The old town hall, built in 1556, is in the market square (seerPlate 90), where the 
four main streets of the city converge. The building is used as a historical museum. 





Plate 92. ‘The cathedral at Mainz 


The cathedral, in its: present form, dates mainly from the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries ; it is largely Romanesque with many Gothic additions and 
details. 
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Communications 


Since the Middle Ages Leipzig’s commercial and industrial 
importance has been, to no small extent, due to its position as a centre 
of communications. Around the Leipzig Bay are grouped the 
highlands of Thuringia, the Voigtland, and the Erz Gebirge—three 
areas which developed different types of industrial and farming 
activities. Routes along the valleys of the Saale, the White Elster, 
the Pleisse, and the Mulde linked these regions with Leipzig. The 
city was also well placed for serving the commercial needs of a wider 
area. ‘There were convenient routes to western Germany through 
the passes of the Thuringian Forest and by way of the River Unstrut; 
to north and north-east Germany along the Saale and the Elbe ; and 
to Bohemia by the valleys of the White Elster and Mulde southwards, 
leading to the passes of the Erz Gebirge. * 

Main roads run south to Gera, and to Altenburg and Zwickau, 
south-east to Dresden, north-east to Kottbus, north to Berlin, north- 
west to Halle and Magdeburg, and eastwards to Nordhausen and 
Erfurt. 

_ In the railway age Leipzig became an even more important centre 
of communications. The seventy-mile line from Leipzig to Dresden 
(the capital of Saxony), completed in 1839, was the first important 
railway in Germany to be opened. In the next year Leipzig was 
linked by rail with Magdeburg. By 1865 Leipzig was joined by rail 
with all the main German cities. 

Leipzig’s first airfield at Mockau, originally used by Zeppelins, was 
transferred to the Junkers aircraft works and the Saxony School of 
Flying. A new commerical airfield was built in 1926-27 at Schkeuditz 
to serve both Leipzig and Halle. 


MAGDEBURG 


(Population, 334,358 in 1939) 

General Features 

Magdeburg, a Stadtkreis of 42 sq. miles lying 150-200 feet above 
sea-level, is situated on the most westerly bend of the Elbe. At this 
point the Elbe is divided into three arms—the Strom Elbe in the 
west, the Alte Elbe to the east, and the Taube (or Zoll) Elbe in 
between. 

The site of the first settlement was a little distance from the left 
bank of the Strom Elbe and on the high land above the river, It 
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includes the Town Hall, the Old Market Place, and the fohannis- 
kirche. It is bounded (on a modern street plan) by the Konigsstrasse 
in the north, the Kazserstrasse in the west, and the Oranienstrasse in 
the south. In the eleventh century there was a slight extension of 
the urban area to the Petrikirche and the municipal hospital in the 
north. The first town was largely destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘Two hundred years 
later, during the Thirty Years War, Magdeburg was again destroyed. 
When the town was rebuilt for the second time, the old narrow 
medieval alleys were replaced by broader streets except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the cathedral. The Breiter Weg was constructed 
as anew main road cutting right through the ancient inner city. ‘This 
is now Magdeburg’s principal business street. 

In 1870 the fortifications were extended to enable the regularly 
laid out industrial suburbs of Sudenburg, Buckau, and Neustadt 
to be incorporated in Magdeburg. When the fortifications were 
removed in 1912 the suburbs of Wilhelmstadt, Cranau, and Friedrich- 
stadt were included in Magdeburg. ‘The population of the city 
increased as follows : 


1885: 159,520 1905: 240,661 1939: 334,358 
1890: 202,234 1925: 279,020 


Administrative Functions 


Magdeburg is an important administrative centre both in the Reich 
and in Prussia : 


(1) Reich. Magdeburg is an administrative centre for postal affairs 
(Oberpostdirektion), customs and finance (two Hauptzolldmter), and 
the regulation of the Elbe. 


(ii) Prussia. Magdeburg is the capital of the Prussian province 
of Saxony (area 9,857 sq. miles, population 3,617,000 (1939)). 
Saxony is divided into the three Regierungsbezirke of Magdeburg, 
Merseburg, and Erfurt. 


(iii) Magdeburg is the capital of the Regierungsbezirk Magdeburg, 
which has an area of 4,474 sq. miles and a population of 1,387,000 
(1939). ‘The Regierungsbezirk lies between Brandenburg, Anhalt, 
Brunswick, and Hanover. It lies in the basin of the middle Elbe, 
and includes the fertile lands of the Magdeburg Bérde. ‘The chief 
towns of the Regierungsbezirk are Salzwedel, Stendal, Halberstadt, 
and Burg. | 
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In the Middle Ages Magdeburg was important as a German military 
outpost on the Elbe frontier of the Reich. It lay upon trading routes 
and became an active commercial centre and a member of the Han- 
seatic League. The shippers of Magdeburg had a monopoly of 
trafhe on the Elbe between Tangermiinde and Aken. Traffic in the 
Middle Ages, however, used the roads in the Elbe valley much more 
than the river itself. Magdeburg was the seat of an archbishopric 
and of a Burggrafschaft. 

Charles the Great included Magdeburg among the German frontier 
market towns to be placed (in a.p. 805) under the authority of special 
administrative officers (a Vogt). The Emperor Otto I established 
a Benedictine monastery at Magdeburg in 937. This became a 
cathedral (968), whose archbishop had ecclesiastical authority over 
the bishoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg, Merseburg, Zeitz (later 
Naumburg), Meissen, and, until 1251, Kamin. The archbishop 
was also sovereign ruler over considerable territories which were 
largely in the Saalkreis district near Halle. Magdeburg was famous 
in medieval times for its legal bench and its municipal law (Magde- 
burger Recht). 

In the Middle Ages there was bitter rivalry in Magdeburg 
between the ecclesiastical and the municipal authorities. Even- 
tually the Church gained the upper hand (1325). Biterire ss 
the archbishops, known as ‘Administrators’ from 1 566, were 
selected from the Hohenzollern family, and they had their seat 
in Halle. 

Magdeburg became Protestant during the Reformation and joined 
the Schmalkaldic League. The town was besieged in 1550-51 by 
Maurice of Saxony, who deprived Magdeburg of its staple and legal 
privileges. In the Thirty Years War Magdeburg was stormed and 
plundered by Tilly (1631). In 1648 provision was made for the 
secularization of Magdeburg’s territories, and their transfer to 
Brandenburg on the death of the Administrator then in office. This 
occurred in 1666. The Hohenzollerns built a fortress at Magdeburg 
between the Strom Elbe and the Zoll Elbe (1680). They reaffirmed 
the privileges of the Magdeburg shippers on a stretch of the Elbe 
(1747). Magdeburg’s commerce, however, was not particularly 
extensive at the end of the eighteenth century. About 6,500 tons 
of goods left its docks annually, and about 17,500 tons left the city 
by road. ‘I'he town was occupied by French troops in 1806, and 
reverted to Prussia in 1814. ) 
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Economic Development 

In the nineteenth century Magdeburg developed as the business 
centre of the newly established Prussian province of Saxony. The 
position of the town in the centre of an agricultural district producing 
large crops of sugar beet fostered the commercial expansion of Magde- 
burg as one of Germany’s chief sugar markets. Magdeburg also had 
sugar factories, and engineering plants devoted to the construction 
of agricultural machinery and of machines for sugar factories. ‘The 
exploitation of the rich Stassfurt potash deposits brought new busi- 
ness to Magdeburg. ‘The improvement of the navigation of the 
River Elbe, the reduction of vexatious tolls on the river, and the 
construction of railways, also promoted expansion. In the twentieth 
century increased exploitation of the lignite resources of Saxony 
has added to the importance of Magdeburg. 

Magdeburg is the main commercial and business centre in central 
Germany for the three great industries of the Prussian province of 
Saxony and adjacent districts—lignite, potash, and sugar beet. It 
is also an important wheat market. 

Kohle A.-G. (Magdeburg) is the central administrative and selling 
organization for an important group of lignite mines with an annual 
output of some 2,000,000 tons of lignite and 1,500,000 tons of 
briquettes. ‘The Burbach potash concern has its headquarters in 
Magdeburg. The trade at Magdeburg in locally produced sugar beet 
is considerable, and this city is one of the most important sugar centres 
in the Reich. It has great sugar and chocolate factories and oil- 
pressing mills. 

Iron and steel manufactures and engineering (particularly machine 
building) are among Magdeburg’s most important modern industries. 
The great machine and industrial plant building firms include the 
F. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. (founded in 1855 and bought by 
Krupp in 1893) at Buckau, and the Maschinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf, 
with works at Buckau and Salbke (employing 5,000 men). Among 
the iron and steel works are Otto Gruson ©& Co. (Buckau) and 
A. W. Mackensen G.m.b.H. Mundlos A.-G. makes sewing machines ; 
the Armaturen-Maschinenen und Patronenfabrik Polte (Sudenburg) 
manufactures armatures, precision instruments, household utensils, 
and small arms. ‘The chemical industry is represented by the 
Saccharin Fabrik A.-G., which has a wide range of chemical pro- 
ducts, such as pharmaceutical goods and fertilizers, in addition to 
saccharin. The Breslau firm of Georg von Giesche’s Erben established 
the largest zinc refinery in Germany at Magdeburg in 1932-33. The 
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Braunkohle Benzin A.-G. has a plant at Rothensee (Magdeburg) to 
extract oil from lignite tar by the Bergius process. 


Communications 


Main roads run to Stendal, Salzwedel (for Hamburg), Celle, 
Brunswick, Egeln (for Halberstadt and Aschersleben), Bernburg (for 
Halle and Leipzig), Zerbst, and Brandenburg (for Potsdam and 
Berlin). 

Magdeburg is an important railway centre. The Leipzig-Magde- 
burg line was opened in 1840. Lines run north to Wittenberge (for 
Hamburg), east to Berlin (for Stettin and Danzig), south to Halle 
and Leipzig, and west to Hanover. 

Trade by river and canal has played an important part in the 
economic development of Magdeburg. The growth of the iron and 
steel industry was due largely to the possibility of bringing the 
bulky raw materials to Magdeburg by water. While coal, petrol, 
and ‘colonial goods’ came up the river from Hamburg, salt, fertilizers, 
chemicals, and beet sugar were sent downstream in exchange. The 
traffic at Magdeburg’s docks amounted to 676,000 tons of goods in 
1875, Over 2,000,000 tons in 1905, and 1,800,000 tons in 1937. 

Among the agents who handle goods for shipment by river are 
the Speditions und Elbschifffahrts-Kontor A.-G. (with landing facilities 
at Schénebeck, Fohse, Magdeburg, and Hamburg), and the Elb- 
lagerhaus A.-G. of Magdeburg. The Neu Norddeutsche und Vereinigte 
Elbe-Schifffahrt is an important Elbe shipping firm with a large fleet 
of river cargo steamers and motor vessels. 

The Mittelland Canal (built between 1905 and 1938) runs from 
Bergeshévede on the Dortmund-Ems Canal to Magdeburg. It 
enables 1,000-ton ships to pass between the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe 
river systems. In 1937 its traffic was over 30,000,000 tons, the most 
important goods transported being coal, coke, briquettes, iron ore, 
and iron and steel products. 


MAINz 
(Population, 158,971 in 1939) 
General Features 
Mainz is situated 270 feet above sea-level. The municipality covers 
an area of 313 sq. miles. Mainz lies in the Federal State (formerly 
Grand Duchy) of Hesse-Darmstadt, and was, until 1937, the capital 
of the province of Rhine-Hesse, lying on the left bank of the Rhine. 
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The medieval town of Mainz, lying a little to the north-east of the 
site of the Roman settlement, consisted of two districts separated 
by the Grosse Bleiche. 'To the south lay the Old Town, which is a 
mass of crooked alleys, while the regularly laid out New Town was 
situated to the north. ‘The medieval walls left ample room for urban 
expansion. New outer fortifications, begun by the Swedes in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, were not completed until the 
nineteenth century. ‘The old inner fortifications were largely dis- 
mantled in 1905. ‘The modern fortifications were taken down in 
1920. 

Urban industrial expansion in the nineteenth century took place 
on both sides of the Rhine near Mainz: (1) Mombach, on the left bank 
of the Rhine; (11) Kastel, the ancient fortified bridgehead of Mainz, 
on the right bank of the Rhine; (11) Kostheim, south-east of Kastel, 
on the right bank of the River Main near its junction with the Rhine; 
(iv) Gustavsburg, on the left bank of the River Main, opposite to 
Kostheim; (v) Améneburg, on the right bank of the Rhine, lies below 
Kastel and is adjacent to the Wiesbaden suburb of Biebrich. (Am6ne- 
burg is in Hesse-Darmstadt, while Biebrich is in the Prussian province 
of Hessen-Nassau.) 

Three bridges link the main part of Mainz on the left bank of the 
Rhine with the new suburbs on the right bank. ‘These are: (i) the 
Rheinbriicke, which was built in 1881-85, joins Mainz and Kastel; 
(ii) the Kazserbriicke, which was built in 1901-3 below the Rhezn- 
briicke across Peters Au (island), takes road and rail trafic from Mainz 
to Amoéneburg and Biebrich; (i) the Evsenbahn Briicke, which was 
built in 1862, carries the Hesse-Ludwig railway across the Rhine. 
This line runs from Mainz (Main Station and South Station) to 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Mainz has administrative functions in the Reich—railways 
(Reichsbahndirektion) and customs (Hauptzollamt)—and in Hesse, 
where it is the headquarters of the Krezs Mainz (76 sq. miles in 
area with 151,360 inhabitants (1925)). 


Mstory 


The Romans had a settlement called Moguntiacum on the table- 
land outside the present Gautor of Mainz. An aqueduct of 60 pillars, 
which survives on a hill near Zahlbach, brought water to the Roman 
fort. The Romans made this settlement the headquarters for their 
administration of the province of Germania Superior and for their 
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campaigns in central Germany. They built a bridge over the Rhine, 
and on the right bank of the river they built several forts, such as the 
Castellum Mattiacorum (modern Kastel) and the Aquae Mattiacorum 
(modern Wiesbaden). These forts defended Mainz and the frontier 
of the River Main. 

Christianity flourished in Mainz in the fourth century, and the 
town later became the headquarters of a bishopric. In the eighth 
century, under St. Boniface, the see was raised to an archbishopric. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century Mainz was the leading city 
of the important League of Rhenish Towns. ‘Two centuries later 
Mainz lost many of its privileges, and the archbishops gained control 
of the town. The archbishops were Primates of the Reich and 
Electors, and the see of Mainz was the most important ecclesiastical 
centre in medieval Germany. The territories over which the arch- 
bishops ruled as sovereign princes included lands on the middle Rhine 
and the lower Main, as well as more distant territories at Aschaffen- 
burg, Erfurt, and the Eichsfeld (south-west of the Harz mountains). 
In the period of the Renaissance Mainz was an important centre of 
culture and learning. In the fifteenth century Gutenberg established 
a printing press in Mainz, and at about the same time a university 
was founded in the city. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Mainz suffered many 
sieges. ‘Ihe Markgraf of Brandenburg ravaged the town in 1552. 
In the Thirty Years War Mainz was seized, first by the Swedes, 
then by the imperialists, and finally by the French. During the wars 
of Louis XIV Mainz was again in French hands (1688-89), and a 
century later a French Republican army entered the town (1792). 
Mainz was taken by the Prussians in 1793. France annexed Mainz 
in 1797, and the city became the administrative headquarters of the 
Department of Mont Tonnere. The territories of the archbishopric 
of Mainz were secularized in 1803. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Mainz was assigned to the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse (i.e. Hesse-Darmstadt), and it became the administrative 
headquarters of the province of Rhine-Hesse (on the left bank of the 
Rhine). The garrisoning of the fortress of Mainz was the respon- 
sibility of the German Confederation. Prussian, Austrian, and 
Hessian troops formed the garrison until 1866. Then Prussia (1867- 
1871), and finally the new Reich (1871), garrisoned the fortress. In 
the sixties Napoleon III tried to secure Mainz (and other small 
Rhineland territories) for France as ‘compensation’ for Prussia’s 
annexations after the Seven Weeks War. Bismarck successfully 
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resisted these claims. Meanwhile some of Mainz’s ecclesiastical 
functions were revived in the nineteenth century by the establishment 
of a bishopric of Mainz. The sovereign territorial rights of the former 
archbishopric were, of course, not restored. 

After the war of 1914-18 the fortifications were removed, and Mainz 
once more came under French military occupation (1918-30). ‘The 
population increased from g1,000 in the early years of the twentieth 
century to 108,000 in 1925; 131,000 (including recently incorporated 
suburbs) in 1930; and 158,971 in 1939. 


Economic Development 


From the Middle Ages onwards, Mainz, owing to its location in 
a rich agricultural region at the junction of the Rhine and the Main, 
has been an important traffic junction and commercial centre. Wine 
and timber were particularly important commodities which were 
sent by water to Koblenz and Koln. 

In the forties of the nineteenth century it was reported that the 
annual trade in wine at Mainz amounted to between 30,000 and 
40,000 tuns of about 30 gallons each, and that auctions of wine were 
held twice a year at the famous cellar of the Duke of Nassau at 
Eberbach near Biebrich. 

New docks were constructed at Mainz in 1887. Outgoing traffic 
consisted mainly of timber and wine. Incoming traffic consisted 
mainly of coal, cereals, and petrol. Mainly because Mainz was a 
walled fortress town, the extension of both commerce and industry 
was hampered in the nineteenth century. It was for the most part 
on the right bank of the Rhine, for example at Gustavsburg and 
Biebrich, that modern manufactures developed. 

In the twentieth century, particularly after the war of 1914-18 
when Mainz was no longer a fortress, the manufactures of Mainz, 
Mombach, Améneburg, Gustavsburg, Kastel, and Biebrich made 
considerable progress. The engineering, machine-building, electro- 
technical, chemical, and cement industries are particularly signifi- 
cant. They are carried on mainly in the suburbs; the inner town 1s 
concerned mainly with leather, printing, and brewing industries. 
At Mombach there is a branch of the well-known Vereinigte 
Westdeutsche Waggonfabriken A.-G. (WESTWAGGON), which builds 
railway rolling stock. ‘The wine industry is still important (e.g. 
Henkell & Co. of Biebrich and the Séhnlein Rheingold A.-G. a 
Schierstein). 
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Communications 


The economic importance of Mainz has owed much to its location 
as a traffic centre at the junction of the Rhine and the Main. It lies 
on the great north-south Rhine routeway and at the entrance to the 
Main routeway. 

‘To-day two main roads run south to Strasbourg and Switzerland. 
One follows the west bank of the Rhine and goes by way of Worms 
and Speyer. ‘The other road skirts the foothills of the Haardt 
mountains, and goes through Neustadt, Landau, Weissenburg, and 
Hagenau. On the right bank of the Rhine a parallel route runs south 
to Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Rastatt, and Kehl (by Strasbourg). To 
the north the main road from Mainz to Koblenz follows the left 
bank of the Rhine, while on the other side of the river the road via 
Wiesbaden to Ehrenbreitstein (by Koblenz) goes over the hills by 
way of Langenschwalbach and Holzhausen. ‘To the west a road 
from Mainz crosses the Hunsritick uplands to reach the Mosel valley 
at Bernkastel. This is the road for Trier. To the east, roads run 
from Mainz, via Wiesbaden on the north side of the River Main, 
to Hochst and Frankfurt-am-Main, and on the south side of the river 
to Offenbach. To the south-east a road runs from Mainz to Darm- 
stadt (for Heidelberg and Aschaffenburg). 

Mainz is an important railway junction. ‘There are lines on both 
sides of the Rhine valley which take through traffic from the Nether- 
lands, through Germany, to Switzerland. Between Mainz and Kéln 
the main line traffic goes on the left bank by way of Bingen and Bonn. 
Below Mainz, main line traffic to Basel crosses the river at either Mainz 
(e.g. the famous Rheingold luxury express) or, more commonly, at 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, and then goes to Karlsruhe on the right 
bank of the Rhine. The alternative route on the left side of the Rhine 
(Mainz - Kaiserslautern - Neustadt - Landau-Hagenau - Strasbourg) is 
longer and, from the railway point of view, inferior. The west-east 
line from the Saarland to Frankfurt-am-Main follows the valleys of 
the Nahe and the Main, and crosses the Rhine at Mainz. 

For centuries Mainz handled important transit traffic on the middle 
Rhine. New docks were built in 1887. ‘To-day there are important 
docks near the Kaiser Bricke (Allgemeiner Hafen and Zollhafen) and 
the Eisenbahn Bricke (Sicherhettshafen). ‘There are smaller harbours 
on the right bank of the river at Kastel (Szcherheitshafen), Biebrich, 
and Schierstein. Incoming traffic consists mainly of coal, petrol, 
and raw materials for the engineering and chemical industries. Out- 
going traffic includes manufactured products, timber, and wine. 

GH (Germany) 42 
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Mainz handled 2,534,000 tons of traffic in 1937. The harbours of 
Mainz, Biebrich, and neighbouring places also handle a considerable 
tourist passenger traffic. 

An airport serves Wiesbaden and Mainz. 


MANNHEIM-LUDWIGSHAFEN 
(Population, 427,218 in 1939) 
General Features 


Although Mannheim and Ludwigshafen are separate towns 
situated on either side of the Rhine in different Federal States, they 
form a single industrial and commercial unit, and deserve to be 
examined together. 

Mannheim (population 283,801) is the largest city in Baden, and 
lies in the north-eastern corner of that Federal State. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Rhine at its confluence with the Neckar. 
The boundaries of the town were enlarged in 1929-30 when the 
suburbs of Sechenheins, Wallstadt, and Friedrichsfeld were added. 
The town covers an area of 554 sq. miles. Mannheim has the most 
regular plan of any German city. It is laid out like a chessboard ; 
the streets have numbers and no names. Mannheim is the chief 
city of a Baden administrative district (Landeskommissdrbezirk), which 
includes 10 minor regions (Amtsbezirke). It is the most important 
cultural centre in Baden after Heidelberg and Karlsruhe. It has a 
commercial college, a music college, several high schools, and a 
municipal theatre. 

Ludwigshafen (population 143,417) and the adjacent small town 
of Oppau (population 12,000) lie on the left bank of the Rhine 
immediately opposite to Mannheim. Ludwigshafen is the largest 
town in the Bavarian Palatinate. A road and railway bridge, con- 
structed in 1865-68, and a ferry connect Mannheim and Ludwigs- 
hafen. 


History 


The castle of Mannheim was built in 1606 on an island close to 
the Rhine-Neckar confluence. French Huguenots and exiled Dutch- 
men were attracted to Mannheim. During the Thirty Yeats War, 
and again in 1689, the castle was destroyed. Between 1722 and 1777 
Mannheim enjoyed some political importance as the residence of the 
Electors. ‘The Electoral Palatinate fell to Bavaria in 1777. It was 
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partitioned in 1803 when the territories on the right bank of the 
Rhine (including Mannheim) were added to Baden, while those on 
the left were annexed by France. In 1815 the Palatinate territories 
on the left Rhine bank reverted to Bavaria, but those on the right 
bank remained in Baden’s hands, despite Bavaria’s protests. Mann- 
heim grew rapidly in the nineteenth century, particularly after the 
construction of the harbour and Baden’s adhesion to the Zollverein 
in the thirties. 

Ludwigshafen is a creation of the nineteenth century. In the 
days when both sides of this stretch of the Rhine lay in the Electoral 
Palatinate there was only a fortified bridgehead (called the Rhein- 
schanze) opposite Mannheim. In 1828, when the King of Bavaria 
visited his isolated province of the Rhineland Palatinate, he found 
at the Rheinschanze only ‘some disreputable-smuggler’s houses, an 
inn, and a Bavarian lottery office which tapped the pockets of the 
neighbouring Mannheimers.’ In 1843 the Bavarian government 
bought the primitive harbour installations at the Rheinschanze, which 
was renamed Ludwigshafen after King Ludwig I. At first the pro- 
gress of the town as an inland port and industrial centre was slow. 
Although a railway reached Ludwigshafen in 1847, it remained a 
comparatively insignificant centre in the fifties and sixties. It had 
less than 4,000 inhabitants in 1864, and the traffic of its port was 
only 145,000 tons in 1870. Chemical works were established in 1865. 
In the eighties, when the navigation of the upper Rhine had been 
improved, progress was more rapid. ‘The population rose to nearly 
62,000 in 1900, and over 100,000 in 1925. By 1900 the traffic handled 
at Ludwigshafen amounted to 1,717,000 tons. 

Oppau, which lies just north of Ludwigshafen, is a twentieth- 
century industrial town. Great chemical factories were erected 
there in 1912. Most of the town was destroyed by an explosion in 
1921. The inhabitants of Oppau numbered 6,go0 in 1925. When 
Oppau absorbed Edigheim in 1930 its population rose to 12,000. 


Economic Development 


Mannheim first developed as a commercial, rather than as an 
industrial, centre. In 1840, over 90,000 tons of goods passed through 
the town. Mannheim’s commercial development was fostered in 
the thirties and forties of the nineteenth century by Baden’s adhesion 
to the Zollverein, the improvement of the navigation of the Rhine 
and the reduction of river dues, the construction of docks at Mann- 
heim, and the building of railways in southern Germany. When 
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Mannheim was linked by rail with Heidelberg (1840), Karlsruhe 
(1843), Freiburg (1846), Basel (1846), and Darmstadt (1846) it 
developed rapidly into a great river port to which Ruhr-Westphalian 
coal came from Ruhrort for distribution by rail to southern Germany, 
since it was the limit of navigation on the Rhine. By 1913 the 
amount of coal arriving at the docks of Mannheim-Ludwigshafen 
amounted to 4,303,000 tons (Mannheim, 3,487,000 tons; Ludwigs- 
hafen, 816,000 tons). The city became the greatest entrepot centre 
in southern Germany for trade in coal, iron, and manufactured goods 
(e.g. from the Ruhr-Westphalian region) and petrol and wheat (from 
overseas by way of Dutch ports). Mannheim also became the head- 
quarters of the timber trade of the upper Rhine. 

Great industries developed. In Mannheim there are important 
iron and steel and engineering works. Heinrich Lanz A.-G. of 
Neckarau makes tractors and general agricultural machinery, Daimler- 
Benz manufactures motor cars, the Siiddeutsche Drahtindustrie A.-G. 
makes wire, F. A. Netdig Séhne manufacture pumps and oil filters, 
Joseph Vogele makes tractor-components. ‘The electro-technical 
industry is represented by Brown, Boverie et Cie A.-G., which is the 
third most important electrical engineering firm in the Reich, and 
specializes in turbo-generators and transformers and electric pro- 
pulsion motors for submarines; by the Stotz-Kontakt G.m.b.H. of 
Neckarau; and by the Siiddeutsche Kabelwerke (electric cables). ‘The 
Verein Deutscher Oelfabriken has large oil crushing and extracting. 
mills. The textile industry is represented by great jute works at 
Waldhof (the Vereinigte futespinneret und Webere1). Synthetic textiles 
are represented by the Zellstofffabrik Waldhof, which manufactures 
cellulose. Rhein-Chemie G.m.b.H. (formerly Dubois & Kauffmann) 
of Rheinau process reclaimed rubber. 

Ludwigshafen and Oppau are dominated by the chemical industry. 
The I. G. Farbenindustrie chemical works, the huge Badische Anilin 
und Soda Fabrik (founded 1865), is one of the largest plants of its 
kind in the Reich. The Oppau branch of the undertaking concen- 
trates upon the production of synthetic nitrogen. Gebriider Sulzer of 
Ludwigshafen specialize in marine diesel engines. 


Communications 


Mannheim-Ludwigshafen is conveniently situated for handling 
the traffic of the upper Rhine valley. Moreover, its position at the 
mouth of the Neckar gives the twin cities access to Stuttgart, Wiirz- 
burg, and Nuremberg by a route running between the Black Forest | 
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in the south and the Odenwald in the north. Main roads run north 
and south along the Rhine, and west to Kaiserslautern and Saar- 
briicken (for Metz). 

Mannheim-Ludwigshafen’s great docks on the Rhine and Neckar 
have 30 miles of wharves (see Volume IV of this Handbook). The 
two towns have become the largest inland ports in Germany after 
Duisburg-Hamborn and Berlin. ‘Their docks handled 10,965,000 
tons of goods in 1937 (Mannheim, 5,593,000 and Ludwigshafen, 
5,372,000). Incoming trafic (8,455,000 tons) is far heavier than 
outgoing trafic (2,510,000 tons). ‘There has been a change in 
the relative importance of various types of products using the har- 
bours of Mannheim and Ludwigshafen. Until about 1900, coal and 
grain were of outstanding importance. In the twentieth century, 
however, the importing of raw materials for the industries of Mann- 
heim-Ludwigshafen and the export of finished products has assumed 
a greater significance. ‘The canalization of the River Neckar between 
Mannheim and Heilbronn was completed in 1936. 

Mannheim-Ludwigshafen is also an important railway junction. 
To some extent the economic development of Mannheim was 
retarded in the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century owing 
to Baden’s faulty railway policy. By the sixties, however, Mannheim 
had become the terminus of the main route linking west and east 
Germany by way of Stuttgart, Munich, and Vienna, and the city was 
also the junction of the lines carrying trafhc north and south along 
both sides of the Rhine valley and the east-west line from Saarbriicken 
to Stuttgart. 

‘There are air services from Mannheim to Basel, Karlsruhe, Amster- 
dam, Stuttgart, and Berlin. 


Municu (MUNCHEN) 
(Population, 828,235 in 1939) 

General Features 

Munich is the capital of Bavaria and the largest city in southern 
Germany. The only cities in the Reich with larger populations than 
Munich are Berlin and Hamburg; it overtook Koln between 1933 
and 1939. Munich lies 1,706 ft. above sea-level on the gravels that 
have been washed down by Alpine glaciers. It is built on both sides 
of the River Isar, which flows through the Bavarian highlands to join 
the upper Danube between Regensburg and Passau. ‘The town lies 
in a broad valley. 
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The original medieval settlement lay a little distance from the left 
bank of the Isar on high land free from the danger of flooding. The 
first walls followed the present Farbergraben, Augustinerstrasse, 
Schafflerstrasse, Schrammerstrasse, round the Alter Hof to the old 
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Fig. 108. Growth of the ground plan of Munich 
Based on de Martonne, E., ‘ Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, 
p. 243 (Paris, 1930). 
The line of gardens around the fourteenth-century town marks the site of the 
fortifications. 


town hall and St. Peter’s Church (Fig. 108). The medieval ex- 
tension of this small urban area was mainly towards the west and not 
in the direction of the river. New walls and fortifications were con- 
structed during the Thirty Years War. They were removed in 1795 
and were replaced by a green belt of promenades (Ringstrasse). 








Plate 93. Mannheim, at the confluence of the Neckar and the Rhine 


The Neckar is on the left and between it and the Rhine are the principal basins of 


the port of Mannheim. In the foreground, on the right, are the J. G. Farbenindustrie 
chemical works at Ludwigshafen. 





Plate 94. Aerial view of the.centre of Munich 
In the centre is: the Frauenkirche, which is the-cathedral. To the right is the town 
hall and behind it is the former royal palace. 





Plate 95. ‘The site of Stuttgart (cf. Fig. 110) 


In the foreground, on the inner side of the bend of the River Neckar, is Cannstadt 
Stuttgart lies within the girdle of hills beyond. 


e 





Plate 96. Wuppertal 
The view shows part of Barmen and illustrates how industrial establishments and 
dwellings are closely crowded in the narrow valley. 
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In the nineteenth century Munich extended rapidly. In the west 
the Ludwigvorstadt developed, and in the east the Maxvorstadt. 
Then Haidhausen grew up on the right bank of the Isar._ Subsequent 
expansion was to the north and south, on both sides of the river along 
the main railway lines. Thus on the right bank of the river, Bogen- 
hausen developed in the north and Giesing in the south; while to the 
west of the river, Schwabing, Neuhausen, and Sendling expanded. 
(Sendling, Giesing, and Haidhausen had been rural settlements as 
far back as the twelfth century.) The population increased as 
follows : 

1800: 30,000 1880: 230,000 1925: 680,000 
1850: 110,000 1920: 631,000 1939: 828,235 


Administrative Functions 


Munich has important administrative functions in the Reich and 
in Bavaria : 


(1) Reich. Organizations of the Reich in Munich include those 
concerning finance (Landesfinanzamt), railways (Gruppenverwaltung 
Bayern and Reichsbahndirektion), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), 
and the army (Wehrkreiskommando). 


(11) Bavaria. (a) Munich is the capital of Bavaria, which is 29,343 
sq. miles in area with a population of 8,132,000 (1939). The main 
territories of Bavaria lie between the Alps in the south; the 
Bohemian and Bavarian Forests, the Fichtel Gebirge, and the Franken- 
wald in the east ; and the Spessart and Odenwald in the west. The 
Bavarian Rhine-Palatinate (on the left bank of the Rhine) is separated 
from the principal Bavarian territories by Baden. 

(6) Munich is the headquarters of the Regierungsbezirk Upper 
Bavaria, 6,440 sq. miles in area, with 1,959,000 inhabitants (1939). 
This district lies in the south-east of Bavaria between Austria, the 
Upper Palatinate, and Swabia. 


(iu) Munich is the ‘capital of the Movement’ (die Hauptstadt der 
Bewegung). It is the seat of the headquarters of the National Socialist 
Party organization and of several of its offshoots, such as Professor 
Karl Haushofer’s Institute of Geo-Politics, and the well-known Nazi 
daily paper the Vélkischer Beobachter. 


(iv) Munich is an administrative centre for several churches—the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Old Catholic Church, and the Lutheran 
Church of Bavaria. 
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Munich has the Ludwig-Maximilian University (transferred from 
Landshut in 1826), a technical college, a commercial college, state 
academies of art and music, and several large picture galleries and 
art museums, such as the Alte Pinakothek, the Glyptothek, the 
Schackgalarie, the Stddtische Galarie, and the Bayerisches National- 
museum. ‘The Deutsches Museum (1921) is a collection illustrating 
the developments of modern science and technology. 


History 


The first village of Munich was built by the monks of the Lake 
Tegern monastery. In 1158, Henry the Lion destroyed the ecclesi- 
astical settlement of Féhring and moved its bridge, market, and 
mint to Munich. Here he collected taxes on the salt that came from 
the Berchtesgaden Alps. In 1180, Munich passed into the hands 
of the Wittelsbach family. The town became the residence of the 
dukes of Bavaria and later the capital of their territory. 

In the sixteenth century the rulers of Bavaria laid the foundations 
of Munich’s future greatness as a centre of music and art. The Mint 
(Miinzgebdude) and the Antiquartum were built by Albrecht V 
(1550-79). At the time of his successor, Wilhelm V (1579-97), the 
Grottenhof and the Jesuit College were constructed. Munich became 
a centre of the Counter Reformation in southern Germany. 

The Thirty Years War checked the development of the town, 
which was seized by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. ‘The cultural 
activities of Munich subsequently revived largely under French and 
Italian influence. In 1806 the art treasures of Munich’s monasteries 
passed to public collections. 

Ludwig I (1825-48) carried out a grandiose scheme for the re- 
building of parts of the centre of Munich to make the city a worthy 
capital of what had now become the greatest German state after 
Prussia and Austria. ‘The Ludwigstrasse was laid out by Friedrich 
Gartner, while the Glypothek, the art exhibition building (now the 
Neue Staatsgalerie), the Propylien Gate, and the War Ministry were 
built by Leo von Klenze. Maximilian II (1848-64) was a patron 
of learning. Like Max Joseph (1800-25) he called a number of 
North German ‘foreigners’ to Munich. In his reign the National 
Museum was established. Ludwig II (1864-86) patronized music 
(e.g. Wagner) and painting (e.g. Lenbach). The period of the rule 
of the Prince Regent Luitpold (1886-1912), though marked by the 
construction of important new buildings and by the activities of a 
new generation of artists (e.g. Franc Marc) and writers (e.g. Paul 
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_Heyse), was mainly important for the great expansion of modern 
industries in Munich. 

After the war of 1914~18 political conditions in Munich were, for 
a time, far from stable. A Communist regime (the Réaterepublik), 
established in April 1919, was quickly suppressed by Ritter von Epp’s 
‘Free Corps.’ In November 1923, Hitler made his abortive attempt 
to seize power in Bavaria by force. Subsequently Munich became 
the headquarters of the Nazi movement and Party organization. 


Economic Development 


Before the nineteenth century Munich was of no great significance 
as a centre of commerce or industry; there was no easy access either 
to industrial raw materials or to populous markets. Munich’s 
industries were, for the most part, artistic manufactures of the type 
generally fostered by lay and ecclesiastical patrons. By the sixteenth 
century excellent wall-curtains (Wand-Tapeten) were being produced, 
and the output of metal works, such as those of Hubert Gerhard and 
Hans Krumper, was of high quality. In the eighteenth century the 
well-known Nymphenburg porcelain factory was established. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the position changed. 
Bavaria was now the capital of the largest of the secondary German 
states. As a member of the Zollverein it was part of a still greater 
economic unit. New roads and railways brought Munich into touch 
with regions from which raw materials could be secured and where 
industrial products could be sold. The city became the commercial 
- and industrial centre of southern Bavaria (i.e. the part of the country 
south of the River Danube). Great modern manufactures developed, 
of which the most important were engineering (machine building, 
construction of vehicles, electro-technical products), optical work, 
clothing, gloves, timber, and brewing. In addition there were manu- 
facturers of tobacco, paper, books, chemicals, and the old-established 
artistic products, such as porcelain and painted glassware. 

Kiistermanns Lagerhaus und Eisengiesserei makes iron forgings; the 
Bayerische Motorenwerke (B.M.W.) at Munich-Allach make motor 
cars, motor cycles, and aero engines; the Flottweg Motorenwerke also 
make motor cycles; Friedrich Deckel manufactures small precision 
tools; Krauss Maffei A.-G. build main-line steam locomotives; and 
the Waggonfabrik f. Rathgeber A.-G. is estimated to be able to turn 
out 3,000 standard 20-ton railway wagons a year; the firm of Metzeler 
makes rubber tyres; the 1.G. Farbenindustrie Camera Werk makes 
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cameras and instruments; and the Dr. Alexander Wacker Gesellschaft 
fiir Elektro-Chemische Industrie G.m.b.H. manufactures staple fibre 
by the cellulose acetate process. In 1925 there were in Munich 
24 brewing establishments, employing 5,650 persons. The tourist 
industry was also important. In the summer season of 1935, for 
example, Munich had 523,000 visitors. 


Communications 


It was a long time before Munich developed as a transport centre. 
In the Middle Ages it was not until 1492 that the Kesselbergstrasse 
was built from Munich to Walchen the See, and so brought the 
town into direct contact with Innsbruck. 

‘To-day Munich is well served by main roads: ‘Two run north to 
Nuremberg, one via Augsburg (also for Ulm and Stuttgart) and the 
other via Ingolstadt (also for Regensburg). ‘To the north-east a road 
follows the Isar valley to Landshut (for Regensburg and across the 
Bohemian Forest to Czechoslovakia). ‘To the east there is a road to 
Passau and Linz. ‘Two roads run southward to Innsbruck and the 
Tirol, one by way of Garmisch-Partenkirchen and the Fernpass and 
the other via Mittenwald and Scharnitz. A new motor arterial road 
(Reichsautobahn) from Munich to Holzkirchen was opened at the 
end of June 1935. ‘Two main roads lead south-east to Salzburg in 
Austria. 

Munich is also well served by railways. The line to Augsburg was 
opened in October 1840. By 1854 Munich had been linked by rail 
with Stuttgart, Frankfurt-am-Main, and Leipzig. By 1860 railways 
from Munich to the Austrian frontier (Kufstein and Salzburg) had 
been completed. 

To-day Munich lies on main north-south routes running from 
north Germany to Italy: 


(1) Hamburg—Kassel-Munich—Innsbruck. 
(ii) Berlin—Leipzig—Munich—Innsbruck. 


(iii) K6ln—Frankfurt - am -Main—Wiirzburg— Munich- Innsbruck, 
and also on a main east-west line from the upper Rhine to Vienna: 


(iv) Mannheim-Stuttgart-Munich-Vienna. The city lies on the 
routes both of the north-south Berlin-Rome express and the west- 
east Orient (Paris-Istanbul) express. 


Munich has an airport at Oberwiesenfeld. In 1937 over 3,400 
aircraft and 23,000 passengers used the airport. : 
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NUREMBERG (NURNBERG) 
(Population, 430,851 in 1939) 
General Features 
Nuremberg, the second largest city of Bavaria, lies on both sides 
of the River Pegnitz, a tributary of the Regnitz which joins the Main 
at Bamberg. The town is situated some 1,000 ft. above sea-level 
in a sandy wooded plain. The ‘fortress hill’ (Burgberg) is 1,150 ft. 
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Fig. 109. Growth of the ground plan of Nuremberg (Niirnberg) 


Based on Braun, G., Deutschland, and ed., p. 532 (Berlin, 1936), and de Martonne, E., 
‘Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, p. 229 (Paris, 1930). 


high. Nuremberg is a garrison town. The area under the control 
of the municipality is 384 sq. miles. ' 

The city developed as two separate groups of settlements, one to 
the north and one to the south of the River Pegnitz (Fig. 109). The 
northern settlements were those round two fortresses, the Burggraf’s 
castle on the Burgberg and the smaller imperial castle, and also in 
the Sebald district between the Burgberg and the river. The 
southern settlement, which is more regularly laid out than those north 
of the river, was the ‘new town’ of St. Lorenz. 

These early settlements were surrounded by walls and fortifications 
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about 1300. ‘The extension of the town made it necessary to construct 
an outer ring of fortifications a century later. New settlements 
sprang up beyond the outer walls in the vicinity of the city gates 
(Neutor, Laufertor, Spitteltor, and Frauentor). 

With the development of modern manufactures in Nuremberg 
in the nineteenth century, the town grew beyond its ancient walls 
and spread westwards along both sides of the river and the railway 
to Firth, eastwards along either side of the river, and also towards 
the north and south. 

The great cultural traditions of the old imperial city are main- 
tained by the Germanische National Museum (a great historical collec- 
tion founded in 1852), the music academy, and the College of Econo- 
mics and Social Science. 


Adminstrative Functions 
Nuremberg has administrative functions both in the Reich and in 
Bavaria: 


(i) Reich. Nuremberg is a centre for the local Reich administration 
of customs and finance (Hauptzollamt and Landesfinanzamt), public 
works (Reichsbauamt), railways (Reichsbahndirektion), and postal affairs 
(Oberpostdirektion and Postscheckamt). ‘There is at Nuremberg a 
branch of the commercial section of the Foreign Office. 


(ii) Bavaria. Nuremberg is the headquarters of the administration 
of: 

(a) The Regierungsbezirk Mittelfranken, which lies between 
Wirttemberg and the Bavarian provinces of Upper and Lower 
Franconia, the Upper Palatinate, Lower Bavaria, and Swabia. Its 
main towns are Nuremberg, Firth, and Erlangen. It has an area 
of 2,942 sq. miles and a population of 1,037,000 (1933). 

(5) ‘The rural district (Bezivksamt) of Nuremberg—120 sq. miles 
in area with a population of 22,700 (1925). 

Furth is only a few miles away from Nuremberg, and the economic 
ties between the two towns are close. Firth has a population of 
78,500. Its industries include the manufacture of glassware, toys, 
and furniture. 


History . 
References to Nuremberg go back.to the eleventh century. Th 
Emperor Henry III transferred the market from Firth to Nurem- 
berg. ‘Ihe Emperor Frederick II made the town an imperial city, with 
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commercial privileges, in 1219. The reason given for the granting 
of privileges was that the city had neither vineyards nor shipping, and 
lay upon the most sterile soil. Early in the fifteenth century the 
customs and the mint passed from the control of the emperor to 
that of the municipal authorities. 

Nuremberg’s legal and military affairs were at first in the hands of 
a Burggraf, but in the twelfth century these functions were taken 
over by the emperor. At about the same time the office of Burggraf 
fell into the hands of the Hohenzollern family, which controlled also 
the urban settlements just outside the city walls. When the Hohen- 
zollerns became Markgrafs of Brandenburg they sold their castle at 
Nuremberg to the municipal authorities. But disputes between 
_ the Hohenzollerns and the municipality continued for centuries. 
From the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, however, Nuremberg’s 
skilful foreign policy enabled the city to maintain control over terri- 
tary greater in extent than that of any other German town. The 
population of Nuremberg in 1449 was estimated at between 25,000 
and 30,000. 

Early in the sixteenth century, Nuremberg reached the height of its 
political, economic, and cultural achievements. The town was well 
administered. It was a great centre of commerce in southern Ger- 
many, and had economic connections with Italy, southern F rance, 
Switzerland, Lorraine, Burgundy, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Hungary. ‘The business and financial houses of Nuremberg, such 
as the Jacob branch of the Welser family, enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation. Nuremberg’s domestic industries flourished. The city 
was a great centre of culture, art, and skilled handicrafts, and was 
the home of men like Albrecht Diirer, Hans Sachs, and Martin 
Behaim. : 

During the Reformation the rich property of the churches and 
monasteries fell to the town. In the Thirty Years War Nuremberg 
was occupied by the troops of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus. 
The fortunes of the town declined in the eighteenth century. Nurem- 
berg fell to Bavaria in 1806, and received an independent municipal 
administration in 1818. With the development of communications, 
particularly railways, in the thirties and forties, Nuremberg revived 
as a great industrial centre. The population increased from 83,200 
in 1871 to 360,000 in 1914 and 430,851 in 1939. The third and 
fourth Reichsparteitage of the National Socialist Party were held 
at Nuremberg in 1927 and 1929. After 1933 these spectacular 
Party rallies were held annually in Nuremberg. 
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Economic Development 


Among the factors which favoured the striking development of 
Nuremberg as a commercial and financial centre in medieval times 
was it geographical position. The town lay on one of the great 
medieval routeways by which the costly luxuries of the East reached 
Western Europe via Venice and the Brenner Pass. This was an 
important factor, but its significance should not be exaggerated. 
Gustav Braun observes that many of the routes radiating from 
Nuremberg were very difficult. He considers that Nuremberg’s 
successful medieval economic development may perhaps have been 
due largely to the progress of her handicrafts and the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the Upper Palatinate. 

Nuremberg was famed not only as a great centre of transit trade 
but also as a town producing a variety of metal products—the work 
of her highly skilled goldsmiths, silversmiths, armourers, and workers 
in base metals. Nuremberg’s merchant-financiers were interested in 
the mines producing the raw materials with which the craftsmen 
worked. At the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Gunz Imhof and Heinrich Wolff of Nuremberg 
held shares in the Schneeberg silver mines, the families of Fiihrer 
and Schliisselfelder had interests in the Eisleben copper mines, and 
Peter Rtimmel mined silver in the Tirol. Several Nuremberg 
merchants were connected with the smelting of iron. 

The discovery of new ocean routes to India and the East reduced 
commerce by the old overland route. Nuremberg’s transit trade 
suffered in consequence, and the disturbances of the Thirty Years 
War also checked commerce and industry. The eighteenth century 
was a period of relative stagnation, but a large number of skilled 
crafts continued to be practised. Im the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century no fewer than 115 different types of craftsmen and 
tradesmen were at work in the city. 

The efforts of King Ludwig I of Bavaria to promote the economic 
welfare of the state, for example by fostering railway building, by 
securing the construction of the Main-Danube Canal, and by en- 
couraging the advance of technical education, helped to revive some 
of the ancient commercial and industrial prosperity of Nuremberg. 
Many of the city’s craftsmen were able to adapt their traditional skill — 
to the needs of the industries of the machine age. 

A variety of manufactures developed. Metal working industries 
were especially important. In 1930 there were in Nuremberg 930 
metai-working establishments, employing some 18,000 workers. The 
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metal firms were linked together by the Bingwerke A.-G. cartel and 
a sales organization (the Concentra G.m.b.H.). In addition to standard 
products, some special types of work were undertaken such as the 
silvering of mirrors, the production of mathematical instruments, as 
well as artistic articles like gold leaf and fancy wire work (the leonische 
Industrie). 

Machine building accounted for 475 establishments and nearly 
20,000 workers in 1930. The Nuremberg works of the Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg (or M.A.N.) make cranes, diesel engines, 
lorries, tractors, boilers, steam engines and gas engines, railcars, and 
complete blast-furnace plant. The aircraft works of Bachmann von 
Blumenthal & Co. Flugzeugbau produce aircraft components. The 
electro-technical industry is represented by a branch of the A.E.G. 
of Berlin, and by the Kabel- und Metallwerke, which had an estimated 
output of 10,000 tons of electric cables in 1938. Motor cycles are 
built by the Zundapp, Triumph, and Ardie works, and there are also 
three bicycle works. 

The timber and woodworking trades employed over 13,000 persons 
_ in 1930. Musical instruments and toys (particularly lead soldiers) 
are well-known Nuremberg products, their manufacture gave em- 
ployment to some 7,600. The Vereinigte Frankische Schuhfabrik 
(boots and shoes) had 1,500 workers. The famous firm of Faber 
made graphite pencils at Stein (on the River Regnitz) by Nuremberg. 
Among other industries are the working of zinc, lead, and copper, 
and the making of aluminium castings, and ball bearings. 

Nuremberg has developed as the main commercial centre for 
northern Bavaria (i.e. Bavaria north of the River Danube). The 
city is particularly important as a market for the sale and distri- 
bution of hops. 


Communications 


Nuremberg’s commercial expansion in the Middle Ages was due 
partly to its favourable location on a great trade route which linked 
Italy, the Rhine valley, and the Low Countries, by way of the Brenner 
' Pass and the valleys of the Regnitz, Main, and Rhine. 

In modern times, too, the town has developed as an important 
centre of transport. The National Socialist scheme for the con- 
struction of network of great arterial motor roads (Retchsautobahnen) 
provided for the linking of Nuremberg with Berlin, Vienna, Munich, 
and Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Germany’s first railway was built between Nuremberg and Fiirth 
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(4 miles), and was opened in December 1835. By the sixties, Nurem- 
berg was linked by rail with Bamberg (for Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Leipzig, and Berlin), Augsburg (for Munich), and Amberg (for 
Prague and Vienna). The railway from Rotterdam to Vienna crosses 
the line from Berlin via Leipzig to Augsburg at Nuremberg. 

The Ludwig Canal from Bamberg on the River Main to Kelheim 
on the River Danube passes through Nuremberg. It was built 
between 1836 and 1854. This narrow shallow waterway never ful- 
filled the expectations of its promoters. -The canal has a hundred 
locks, and takes barges of only 150 tons. Its usefulness is now very 
limited, and its traffic is confined largely to the transport of timber 
and stones. A new Rhine-Main-Danube Canal is in course of 
construction. 

The Firth-Nuremberg airport was used (before 1939) by four 
companies—the Deutsche Lufthansa, the Nordbayerische Verkehrsflug, 
the Compagnie Internationale de Navigation Aérienne and Imperial 
Airways. 


OBERHAUSEN 
(Population, 191,305 in 1939) 
General Features 

Oberhausen, one of the great centres of coal, iron, steel, and heavy 
engineering, lies between Duisburg-Hamborn and Essen in the heart 
of the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial region. It lies 140 ft. above 
sea-level on both sides of the River Emscher and the Rhine-Herne 
Canal. In 1929 the formerly independent urban districts of Sterkrade 
and Osterfeld were incorporated in Oberhausen. ‘The enlarged town 
(Stadtkreis) has an area of 30 sq. miles. Oberhausen is in the Prussian 
province of the Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf). 

The centres from which Old Oberhausen (south of the Emscher) 
and Osterfeld and Sterkrade (north of the Emscher) developed were 
the iron, steel, and heavy engineering works established from about 
1810 onwards by the Haniel family and its associates. At first this 
industrial activity did not lead to much new urban settlement. As 
late as the forties of the nineteenth century the 1,000 men employed 
at the Old Oberhausen iron works were still to a great extent part- 
time peasants living in scattered hamlets. An English traveller at 
that time reported that the firm had established a canteen, since the 
workers were so far from their homes. 

When the K6éln-Minden railway was built through the district 
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(1845) a halt called ‘Oberhausen’ was opened, and this came to be 
the main focus of the urban growth of the area. Various coal mines 
were opened close at hand in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. In 1862 scattered settlements around coal mines and iron 
works south of the Emscher were united in the rural district (Gemeinde) 
of Oberhausen, which became a town in 1874. Subsequently new 
workers’ settlements, which had grown up around coal mines (e.g. 
Koncordia and Osterfeld) and iron works (e.g. the Gutehoffnungs- 
hiitte) were incorporated in Oberhausen. The town was extended 
northwards beyond the Emscher and the Rhine-Herne Canal to 
include Osterfeld and Sterkrade. 

Oberhausen is thus a conglomeration of modern workers’ settle- 
ments, each dependent upon a mine or great factory. Only slowly 
are these settlements being merged into a single town possessing some 
sort of civic consciousness. 

Oberhausen is an administrative centre in the Reich for customs 
and finance (two Finanzémter and a Zollamt), mining (Bergrevier- 
amt) and central banking (Reichsbankstelle in Old Oberhausen and 
_ Reichsbanknebenstelle in Sterkrade). 


History 


Oberhausen is a nineteenth-century industrial town. Until the 
eighteenth century the district between the Ruhr and the Emscher, 
in which Oberhausen later developed, was a dreary heathland which 
supported only a few villages. Bog-iron was mined and worked in 
the middle of the eighteenth century north and south of the Emscher. 
Smelting works were established at Sterkrade. In the forties of 
the nineteenth century the chief work done was the casting of pots, 
pans, and small domestic stoves. ‘Three blast furnaces were set up 
at the Antoni Hiitte, which supplies the rolling mills at Oberhausen. 
When the deep coal seams north of the Emscher were exploited after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and new iron works were 
developed, the population of Oberhausen grew rapidly : 


1890: 25,249 1925: 188,785 
1905: 52,096 1939: 191,305 


Economic Development 


The economic development of Oberhausen has been dominated 
by the great Gutchoffnungshiitte coal and iron enterprise of the 
Haniel family and its associates. 

GH (Germany) : 43 
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About 1810 the brothers Gerhard and Franz Haniel of Ruhrort, 
Gottlob Jacobi of Winningen, and Heinrich Huyssen of Essen, 
founded the Gutehoffnungshiitte iron works. ‘These works were a 
revival of some small-scale eighteenth century metallurgical enter- 
prises which had followed the discovery, after 1741, of deposits of 
bog-iron between Buer and Osterfeld. 

By the forties, Haniel was smelting iron at Sterkrade and the 
Antoni Hiitte, and had rolling mills at Oberhausen. A Nasmyth 
steam hammer was being used at the Oberhausen works in the middle 
forties. In the middle years of the nineteenth century the firm be- 
came a ‘mixed concern’ by the acquisition of various coal mines in 
Oberhausen-Sterkrade, Osterfeld, and Recklinghausen. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the Gutehoffnungshiitte 
iron-coal concern included, not merely the iron mines and coal mines 
at Oberhausen-Sterkrade, the rolling mills at Old Oberhausen, Neu 
Oberhausen and Sterkrade, but also iron mines in Nassau and Lor- 
raine, the great Rheinhausen coal mines on the left bank of the Rhine 
(opposite Ruhrort), iron works at Neu Essen and Ruhrort and a fleet 
of coal barges on the Rhine. 

The coal mines of the Gutehoffnungshiitte concern produced 
3,711,000 tons of coal in 1913 and 4,414,000 tons in 1937. ‘The output 
capacity of the Gutehoffnungshiitte at Oberhausen was estimated at 
1,200,000 tons of pig-iron and of steel per year in 1939. In addition 
to semi-finished steel products many finished steel articles are pro- 
duced in the Oberhausen-Sterkrade works, for example, steam tur- 
bines, compressors, pumps, lifts, and mining equipment (such as 
conveyors and coal-cleaning plants). Steel furnaces and rolling mills 
are also built and heavy chemicals are prepared. 

The Duisburg boiler-making firm of Deutsche Babcock und Wilcox 
and the firms of Ruhrchemie A.-G. and Kali-Chemie A.-G. have 
works at Oberhausen. 


Communications 

Main roads from Oberhausen run to the north-west to Dinslaken 
and Wesel (for Miinster); to the north-east to Dorsten; and to the 
south to Miilheim for Diisseldorf (either via Duisburg or via Kettwig), 
and Essen (for Gelsenkirchen, Bochum, and Dortmund). 

Oberhausen is a railway junction. ‘There are lines to Duisburg, 
Wesel, Dorsten, Gelsenkirchen, and Recklinghausen. The KG6ln- 
Minden line passes through Oberhausen. There are important goods 
marshalling yards at Oberhausen-Osterfeld. 
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The Rhine-Herne Canal (constructed 1907-14) passes through 
Oberhausen. It links Ruhrort with the Dortmund-Ems Canal, and 
has a heavy traffic of coal and coke. 


STUTTGART 
(Population, 459,538 in 1939) 


General Features 

Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirttemberg, lies on both sides of the 
River Neckar. It consists of the old inner city (Innenstadt) and 21 
suburbs of which 17 have been incorporated in Stuttgart during the 
twentieth century. The old town, that is, the Innenstadt and the 
Karlsvorstadt (or Heslach), is situated at some distance from the left 
bank of the Neckar, but the modern suburbs have extended to the 
river and beyond to the right bank of the river (e.g. Cannstatt). 
The nucleus of Old Stuttgart lies 800 feet above sea-level while the 
surrounding heights are some 1,600 feet above sea-level. 

The old town of Stuttgart developed a few miles away from the 
left bank of the Neckar in the valley of a little stream (the N esenbach), 
the waters of which now flow underground. The first settlement was 
in a marshy clearing of the woods in a hollow at the bottom of the 
valley. Ona modern street plan the K6nigstrasse and the Eberhardt- 
strasse mark the limits of the old town (Fig. 110). The location of 
the settlement was far from promising, and was much less favourable 
than that of Cannstatt, which lay directly on the Neckar and was 
at the head of the navigation of that river. The development of 
Stuttgart was to some extent artificially fostered by the rulers of 
Wiurttemberg, who made it their capital. It was in Cannstatt, in 
Untertiirkheim, in Feuerbach, and in the adjacent town of Esslingen, 
much more than in Old Stuttgart, that great industries developed in 
the nineteenth century. 

The old medieval town of Stuttgart was completed by the end of 
the thirteenth century. Then a suburb developed round the St. 
Leonhard Church. It was mainly a residential district in which 
craftsmen lived. In the sixteenth century a new suburb grew to the 
north of the old town. It had regularly laid out streets, and was to 
a great extent inhabited by the nobility and by court officials. 

The natural direction for the further urban expansion of Stuttgart 
would have been in the open country leading to the Neckar opposite 
Cannstatt. But this was not possible, since the district was 
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occupied by parks and castles constructed by the rulers of Wiirttem- 
berg. In the nineteenth century, however, Stuttgart derived an 
advantage from the existence of these open spaces. It was possible 
to bring the main railway lines close to the centre of the old town. 
When Wiirttemberg became a kingdom in the nineteenth century 
its rulers put up many new buildings in their capital. The old 
fortress on the Rotenberg, for example, was pulled down to make 
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Fig. 110. Growth of the ground plan of Stuttgart 





Based on de Martonne, E., ‘ Europe Centrale,’ Géographie Universelle, vol. 4, 
p. 221 (Paris, 1930). 


The 1,000-foot contour, which has been sketched in approximately, indicates 
how the high land has contained the spread of the town (cf. Plate 95). 


room for a mausoleum, and the medieval fortifications were replaced 
by boulevards. Urban expansion in the nineteenth century was 
largely on the heights above the old town ; for example, the residential 
district of Degerloch, and in the right bank of the Neckar at 
Cannstatt and Untertiirkheim (mainly industrial districts). In 
1891-93 the Konig Karl Bridge was built to link Cannstatt with 
Berg (the north-eastern suburb which had been incorporated 
in Stuttgart in 1836). Cannstatt, Untertiirkheim, and Wangen. 
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were incorporated in Stuttgart in 190s, Degerloch in 1908, Ober- 
tiirkheim, and other suburbs in 1922, and Feuerbach and other 
suburbs in 1931-33. 


Administrative Functions 


Stuttgart had administrative functions in the Reich and in 
Wiirttemberg : 


(i) Reich. Stuttgart is a centre for the administration of the 
railways (ReichsbahndireRtion), the post office (Oberpostdirektion), 
finance (Landesfinanzamt and four F inanzdmter), and central banking 
(Reichsbankhauptstelle). 


(il) Wiirttemberg. (a) Stuttgart is the capital of Wiirttemberg, 
which lies in southern Germany between Bavaria and Baden. It 
has an area of 7,532 sq. miles and a population of 2,897,000 (1939). 
The main industrial and commercial centres are Stuttgart, Esslingen, 
Geislingen, Plochingen, and Ulm. 

(6) Stuttgart is the headquarters for the administration of the 
_Oberamt Stuttgart, which has an area of 78 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion (in 1925) of 47,279. 

Stuttgart is known as the ‘town of the foreign Germans’ (die 
Stadt der Auslandsdeutschen), since it has various organizations which 
aim at maintaining cultural and other links between the Reich and 
German-speaking peoples who live outside its frontiers. There are, 
for example, the Deutsches Auslands Institut and the Reichsschule fiir 
auslandsdeutsche Médchen und Frauen. 

Although it has no univérsity (Wiirttemberg’s university is at 
Tubingen), Stuttgart is a centre of culture and learning. It has 
a technical college, a school of building, an art academy, a music 
academy, and various museums (e.g. Art Museum, Collection of 
Wirttemberg Antiquities, National Industrial Museum). 


EMistory 


In the thirteenth century Stuttgart was the favourite residence of 
the Counts of Wiirttemberg, and it became the capital of Wiirttem- 
berg in 1495. Duke Christopher (1550-68) fostered the develop- 
ment of the town and introduced the Reformation. Stuttgart 
suffered severely from the effects of the Thirty Years War and the 
invasions of Louis XIV. Early in the eighteenth century the rulers 
of Wiirttemberg removed their residence to their new palace at 
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Ludwigsburg. By allying himself with Napoleon (in 1803-10), 
Count Friedrich II was able to double the territories of Wiirttemberg, 
which became a kingdom in 1806. Stuttgart was now the capital of 
one of the more important of the smaller German states. The town 
developed rapidly in the second half of the nineteenth century as 
a centre of administration, of culture, and of industry. The popula- 
tion increased, and in 1905 there was a considerable extension of the 
boundaries of the town. 


LSOT., 29 255 1880: 117,303 1910: .286,25o. = 
1930: 25,476 1890: 139,817 1925: - 341,0672 
1849: 47,837 1905: 249,286 1 1939: 459,538 4 
1871: 91,623 


* Including Cannstatt, Untertiirkheim, Wagen, Gaisburg. 
* Including Degerloch with a population of 4,600. 

8 Including suburbs incorporated in 1922. 

4 Including Feuerbach. 


Economic Development 


Before the nineteenth century Stuttgart was of comparatively 
little industrial importance. A textile industry, concerned mainly 
with knitted goods and hosiery, developed in the seventeenth century, 
and some artistic manufactures were fostered by the patronage of the 
rulers of Wiirttemberg. In the nineteenth century, however, the 
founding of the Zollverein and the construction of new roads and 
railways enabled Stuttgart, Cannstatt, Untertiirkheim, and Feuer- 
bach, as well as neighbouring places like Esslingen, to develop as 
industrial centres, although they were not close to important raw 
materials such as iron and coal. 

Stuttgart (including Cannstatt, Untertiirkheim, and Feuerbach) 
and Esslingen, are among the most important engineering centres 
of southern Germany. The ‘Norma’ ball-bearing factory of the 
Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken A.-G. is one of the largest of its 
kind in the Reich. The factory is an old one, and covers some ten 
acres of land. About 3,000 men are employed. These works supply 
the adjacent Bosch factory with magneto bearings. 

Heavy engineering is represented by the Fr. Hesser Maschinenfabrik 
A.-G. at Cannstatt (some 4,000 workers), which makes com- 
ponents for submarine engines and tank engines; the Maschinen- 
fabrik Esslingen (locomotives, boilers, pumps) ; Kreidler’s Metall- und 
Drahtwerk G.m.b.H. (pressed and drawn rods; bars and sections 
in light and heavy metals); the C. Haushahn Maschinenfabrik (lifts 
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and cranes); and the Stiddeutsche Kiihlerfabrik_ at Feuerbach 
(radiators). 

Machine tools are made by Adolf Friz G.m.b.H., by Karl Unger, 
and by the two Fortuna works, (i) the Electronmetall Fortuna Werke 
A.-G., and (ii) the Fortuna Werke, Spezial Maschinenfabrik A.-G. 
The Friko-Maschinenfabrik Schiiltze G.m.b.H. makes refrigerators 
and machines for the chemical and dyeing industries. 

Electro-technical plants include the A.E.G. works (transformers, 
generators, and so forth), and the Robert Bosch G.m.b.H. works at 
Feuerbach (fuel injection pumps, sparking plugs, magnetos, etc.). 

The motor and aircraft components industry is represented by 
the Daimler-Benz A.-G. plant at Untertiirkheim, which makes over 
a quarter of all the Daimler-Benz engines in the Reich, and was at 
one time regarded as the most important single works in the whole 
of the German aero-engine industry. Some 30,000 workers are 
employed. ‘The research and experimental laboratories of the 
Daimler-Benz concern are at Untertiirkheim. The firm of Mahle 
at Cannstatt makes various aircraft components (such as pistons and 
_ brakes); Jf. C. Eckhardt A.-G. manufactures aircraft instruments 
(such as pressure indicators and thermometers); and the Leicht- 
metallbau G.m.b.H. makes light alloy steel and aircraft components. 
At Cannstatt there are large railway workshops employing some 
2,000 men, 

Another industry of some importance in Stuttgart is the old- 
established spinning and weaving of cotton and the manufacture of 
underclothing and hosiery. Other industries are the working of 
zinc, lead, copper, and aluminium, the manufacture of shoes (eg-a 
branch of the Salamander A.-G. at Kornwestheim), gloves, paper, 
furniture, tobacco, chemicals, photographic accessories, and sugar, 
and the publishing of books. 

Stuttgart is also the headquarters of the cotton trade of southern 
Germany. It is an important centre for the agricultural products 
of the Neckar region (e.g. fruit and wine). 


Communications 


Stuttgart was not an important centre of communications before 
the nineteenth century. Such traffic as did use the Neckar route- 
way just missed Stuttgart and went by way of Cannstatt. It 
is the modern roads and railways that have brought Stuttgart into 
close contact with the industrial centres of the Rhine, Bavaria, and 
other parts of the Reich. 
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Several main roads now meet at Stuttgart. In the Neckar valley 
they run north to Heilbronn (for Frankfurt-am-Main) and south- 
east to Ulm (for Augsburg and Munich). A road runs east to reach 
the Ulm-Wirzburg road at Aalen. ‘To the north-west two roads 
run to Karlsruhe via Pforzheim and the other via Bretten. ‘To the 
south roads run to Tiibingen and Rottweil. 

Stuttgart is at the junction of two railway lines. One runs from 
Frankfurt-am-Main to Munich via Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, 
and Ulm, while the other runs from central Germany to Switzerland 
via Stuttgart. ‘The Orient Express (Paris—Istanbul) passes through 
Stuttgart. 


/ 


WIESBADEN 
(Population, 172,039 in 1939) 
General Features 

Wiesbaden, the second largest town in the Prussian province of 
Hessen-Nassau, lies near the right bank of the Rhine beneath the 
south-western foothills of the Taunus. It is only some 5 miles distant 
from Mainz. By absorbing Biebrich and Schierstein the municipal 
area has been extended to the Rhine. Wiesbaden lies 380 feet above 
sea-level and is a well-known spa. 

The warm medicinal springs of Wiesbaden were known to the 
Romans, who built a fort on the Heidenberg. ‘The wall now called 
the Heidenmauer has survived from the time of Diocletian. ‘This 
wall also surrounded the medieval town, which had as its nucleus the 
castle of Frankenburg. ‘The town was protected by low-lying marshes 
and ponds. Inthe Middle Ages the medicinal springs lay outside the 
town in the Sauerland. During the Thirty Years War much of 
Wiesbaden was destroyed. It was rebuilt in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, and was peopled with new settlers. At that 
time additional districts were enclosed within new walls: 


(1) The Koch springs and the ‘ Flechen’ district where a settlement 
had developed round the Mauritius Church; (11) the village of 
Uffhoben (the Westendstrasse district to-day) ; (iii) the village of Rode 
(the Platterstrasse district to-day). 


In the nineteenth century urban expansion took place both on the 
heights above the old town and in the district between the old town 
and the Rhine. Biebrich, Schierstein, Dotzheim, a and 
Igstadt have been added to Wiesbaden. 
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Administrative Functions 


Wiesbaden is an administrative centre both in the Reich and in 
Prussia: 


(i) Reich. Wiesbaden is the headquarters of local administration 
for finance (Finanzamt), customs (Hauptzollamt), and central banking 
(Reichsbankstelle). 


(ii) Prussia. The Regierungsbezirk Wiesbaden, of which Wies- 
baden is the capital, is 2,300 sq. miles in area and has 1,461,000 
inhabitants (1939). It is divided into two urban districts (Weis- 
baden and Frankfurt-am-Main) and fourteen rural districts. 


Mistory 


The Romans had a fort at Wiesbaden, and the Carolingian emperors 
had a royal residence there. Wiesbaden was given the status of a 
town by the Emperor Otto I in the tenth century. In the twelfth 
century the town fell to the Counts of Nassau, and it remained in the 
possession of various branches of the family until the nineteenth 
century. In 1744 the town became the capital of the territories of 
Nassau-Usingen. In 1809 Nassau became a Grand Duchy. Wies- 
baden flourished as the capital of the Grand Duchy, as a fashionable 
health resort, and as a gaming centre. In 1866 Nassau was annexed 
by Prussia, and Wiesbaden became a Prussian provincial city and the 
administrative headquarters of the Regierungsbezirk Wiesbaden. By 
absorbing Biebrich in 1926 the municipality of Wiesbaden was ex- 
tended to the Rhine, and it became a manufacturing centre as well 
as a tourist and administrative centre. The population rose from 
35,000 in 1871 to 151,961 in 1925, 159,732 in 1933, and 172,039 in 
1939. 


Economic Development 


Wiesbaden, like Mainz, has had a wine industry since the Middle 
Ages, but it has been important mainly as a high-class tourist centre. 
It has 27 sodium chloride warm springs (116-139° F.) of which 
the most important is the Koch spring. There is also a sulphur 
spring (the Faulbrunnen). Wiesbaden had 180,000 visitors in 1907, 
but only half that number (92,500) in 1933. The gaming tables, 
once a great attraction, were closed in 1873. Biebrich, now part 
of Wiesbaden, has various modern manufactures (such as engineer- 
ing and chemicals) in addition to the old-established wine industry. 
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Communications 


The communications of Wiesbaden are, in effect, identical with 
those of Mainz (see pp. 643-4). 


WUPPERTAL 
(Population, 398,099 in 1939) 
General Features , 

Wuppertal, the greatest textile centre in western Germany, lies 
south of the Ruhr-Westphalian industrial region and north-east of 
Koln. It is situated on the eastern boundary of the Prussian pro- 
vince of the Rhineland (Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf). The city was 
founded in 1929-30 by the union of Elberfeld and Barmen and 
several smaller urban areas such as Cronenberg, Ronsdorf, Voh- 
winkel, and Beyenburg. ‘The new Stadtkreis covers an area of 58 
sq. miles. 

As its name implies, the city lies on the River Wupper; this river 
joins the Rhine above Kéln. ‘The valley is deep, and is less than half 
a mile wide. Factories and dwellings are crowded into a ten-mile 
strip of territory lying between the river banks and the steep hills 
on either side. Originally there were various scattered settlements 
along the valley, but in the course of a century or so they have joined 
up to form a single town. Moreover, the urban area has spread up 
the sides of the valley to the wooded plateau of the Bergisches Land. 
Wuppertal has thus expanded east and west along the river banks, 
while extensions to the north and south have been restricted. 

Communication between the various parts of Wuppertal is main- 
tained by trolley buses and by a mono-rail (Schwebebahn) from which 
cars are suspended; the rail is erected on steel girders. Many bridges 
link the urban districts on either side of the Wupper. 

The chief urban areas which have been amalgamated to form 
Wuppertal are as follows: 


(i) Barmen (population, 187,240 in 1925) composed of three urban 
districts, Ober Barmen, Unter Barmen, and Mittel Barmen (the 
latter also being known as Gemarke). ‘The main business centre 1s 
Mittel Barmen, and the residential quarters are on the southern side 
of the Wupper valley. (11) Elberfeld (population, 167,580 in 1925) lies 
immediately west of Barmen. It is a more compact urban area than 
Barmen. ‘The business quarter is the centre of the town (the [nnen- 
stadt) and the main residential centre is on the Niitzenberg. (iii) © 
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Cronenberg (population, 14,050 in 1925) lies on the high land above 
the Wupper valley. (iv) Ronsdorf (population, 15,170 in 1925). 
(v) Vohwinkel. (vi) Beyenburg. 


History 


Both Elberfeld and Barmen were rural settlements in the Middle 
Ages. Elberfeld was controlled, first by the archbishop of Kéln, and 
then by the Count of Berg. Barmen, too, was ruled by the Count of 
Berg (1245), though it was leased to the Count of Cleves (1399). 
Elberfeld had a colony of bleachers in the sixteenth century, and was 
raised to the status of a town in 1610. The fortifications were re- 
moved in 1640. Elberfeld developed more rapidly than Barmen, 
which did not become a town until 1808. Both Elberfeld and 
Barmen fell to Prussia in 1815. In the nineteenth century both grew 
quickly as textile and metal centres. 


Growth of Population of Elberfeld and Barmen 


Barmen Elberfeld 
18x6: . E 19,030 21, FEO 
1855. sat VAL OOO (1840). 31,524 
1870-5 << “7S. 600 (1885) 109,218 
FQOO" “147,047 156,937 
TORO . . 169,214 ° 170,195 
LOZ. . 187,240 167,580 


Economic Development 


As early as the fifteenth century the lime-free waters of the River 
Wupper were found to be suitable for bleaching linen yarn, and this 
branch of manufacture was developed by the peasants in the villages 
of the valley. In 1527 the inhabitants of Elberfeld and Barmen were 
granted a local monopoly of linen bleaching. At first the linen yarn 
was imported from the Netherlands, but later some of it was woven 
in the Wupper valley. In the eighteenth century silk yarns from Kre- 
. feld were ‘finished’ at Elberfeld. Barmen, Cronenberg, Vohwinkel 
and other villages each came to specialize in their own products, 
cotton being the chief material used. The revival of British com- 
petition after the collapse of the Continental System, at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars, led to a depression in the textile industries of 
the Wupper valley. Between 1815 and 1828 some 5,000 Elberfeld 
weavers and embroiderers were either out of work or had to find 
other employment. 

The rapid expansion of the textile and other industries of the 
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Elberfeld-Barmen district after this depression was due partly to the 
traditional skill of the workers and partly to geographical factors. 
The situation of the Wupper valley gave the district easy access to 
the coal of the Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, and to other raw materials, 
by way of the adjacent Rhine valley route. The Wupper region was 
close to growing centres of population, such as the Ruhr-Westphalian 
region and Kéln, which provided markets for its industrial products. 

In the nineteenth century the various textile industries developed 
quickly. There were temporary depressions, as at the time of the 
cotton famine in the sixties, when only two-thirds of the cotton 
operatives in the Wupper valley were at work. ‘The owners of the 
great textile factories maintained close contacts with the Lancashire 
cotton industry. It is interesting to recall that Friedrich Engels, 
Karl Marx’s closest friend, lived in Manchester as the representative 
of his father’s Barmen cotton firm. 

Manufactures subsidiary to the textile industries also made progress 
in the Wupper district. ‘These included print works and dye works. 
The great Elberfelder Farbenfabrik (F. Bayer & Co.) eventually 
developed various other branches of chemical manufacture, some of 
which were transferred to Leverkusen (near K6ln). 

In the twentieth century great rayon works were established both 
at Elberfeld (Vereinigte Glanzstofffabriken A.-G.) and Barmen 
(F. P. Bemberg A.-G. and the Kunstserden A.-G., formerly C. Ben- 
rath). 

Metal industries also developed. Barmen, in particular, has a large 
number of small metal establishments. ‘The Barmen Maschinen- 
fabrik A.-G. makes textile machinery; C. Albert G Co. manu- 
facture iron and steel products. The electro-technical industry is 
represented by Vorwerk & Co. (electric cables and lamp filaments). 
Vorwerk & Sohne make solid tyres. 


Communications 


Wuppertal lies at the junction of two main roads. One runs from 
east to west (Diisseldorf-Wuppertal-Hagen) and the other runs from 
north to south (Essen-Wuppertal-Remscheid). 

Two main railway lines traverse the Wupper valley. That on the 
south side of the river is the main line from Diisseldorf to Berlin. 
That on the north side links Wuppertal with the towns of the Ruhr 
industrial district. ‘There are branch lines running north to Hattingen 
and south to Lennep and Remscheid. | 


Appendix II 
NOTE ON SOIL TYPES IN GERMANY 


Soil is the name given to the complex product of the effects of 
climate, plants, and animals on the materials of which the surface 
layers of the earth’s crust are formed. Soils vary greatly in physical 
texture, in chemical composition, and in suitability for plant growth. 
These variations arise from the variability of the factors which con- 
tribute to soil formation. Climate, the geological raw material, and 
the vegetation itself, all influence very greatly the kind of soil pro- 
duced ; and, since soil formation is a slow process, time must be 
added to the list of important factors. 

The operation of these factors on an exposed rock surface leads 
to a product in which the chief components are (a) larger or smaller 
fragments of the parent rock, (5) the fine-grained materials, collec- 
_ tively termed ‘clay,’ which arise through chemical changes in the 
parent rock, (c) the dark-coloured substances called ‘humus,’ which 
arise by bacterial and fungal breakdown of dead plant and animal 
remains, and (d) the living constituents, including the underground 
parts of higher plants, the soil animals, and the myriads of micro- 
organisms which play an indispensable part in the soil-forming 
processes. ‘This product, the ‘soil,’ overlies the parent material, 
either in a single more or less homogeneous layer or in two or more 
perceptibly different layers. The features of the soil ‘profile,’ that 
is of the number, depth, and appearance of the various layers into 
which soils are differentiated, are very informative to the expert 
since they are the resultant of all the operative soil-forming pro- 
cesses ; and the classification and nomenclature of soils has been 
based largely on their study. 


THE CuieF Sort Types or GERMANY 
Podsols 


One of the most important chemical changes which may take 
place during soil formation is the simple solution, in percolating 
rain water, of any soluble salts derived from the parent material. 
In climates like that of Germany, where rainfall exceeds evaporation 
during most or all of the year, this leads to a steady impoverishment 
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of the upper layers of the soil in those constituents which are essential 
for plant growth. Since plant roots absorb salts and eventually 
return them to the soil surface in their dead remains, there may 
ultimately be set up an equilibrium in which the rate of washing- 
down is balanced by the rate of return to the surface. ‘The amounts 
of nutrients remaining in the upper layers when equilibrium is 
reached will depend largely on the climate ; the moister and cooler 
the climate the greater the impoverishment. 

Besides the substances soluble in pure water, the upper soil layers 
will also lose calctum carbonate which is soluble in water containing 
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Fig. 111. Diagrammatic profiles of the chief natural soil types of Germany 


The layers indicated are as follows : 


PopsoL 1. litter; 2. raw humus (in black); 3. bleached layer; 4. redeposi- 
tion layers ; 5. subsoil. 


BrRowN Forest SOIL’ 1. humus-stained upper layer; 2. iron-stained layer ; 
3. subsoil. 


CHERNOZEM 1. black earth layer; 2. layer with solid calcium carbonate con- 
cretions ; 3. subsoil (loess). 


RENDZINA 1. black humus-rich soil with small fragments of limestone ; 2. lime- 
stone parent material. 


Meapow Sort 1. black upper layer; 2. mottled layer, grading into, 3. per- 
manently water-logged blue subsoil. 


carbon-dioxide in solution. ‘This has a number of most important 
consequences. A soil devoid of calcium carbonate becomes acid or 
‘sour, and in a very acid soil no earthworms or other burrowing 
animals can live. ‘This means that dead plant remains are no longer 
drawn down into the soil but lie on the surface, where they form a 
thick peat-like mat of highly acid ‘raw humus.’ ‘The rain water, per- 
colating through this mat, itself becomes very acid and is thereby 
enabled to decompose the underlying clay with its reserves of plant 
nutrients, and to dissolve out all the humus and iron, as well as the 
soluble salts, from the upper part of the soil. The result is a layer 
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of greyish or almost white soil, coloured neither by humus nor by 
iron compounds, and extremely poor in plant nutrients. The 
dissolved substances washed from the upper soil are redeposited 
at the top of the subsoil as a dark, red-brown layer which may 
become so hard as to be impenetrable by plant roots, forming what 
is called an ‘iron pan’ (Ortstein). Soil showing this highly character- 
istic layering, with raw humus mat, bleached layer, and dark re- 
deposition layer, are called ‘podsols,’ or are said to be ‘ podsolized’ 
(Fig. 111). They are found chiefly in north-west Germany, where 
the climate is cool and moist, but they occur locally elsewhere on 
permeable sandy soils. ‘They are the least fertile soils of Germany, 
and for the most part are either heath-covered or planted with Scots 
pines which, like heath plants, have exceptionally small requirements 
in nutrient salts. 


Brown Forest Soils 


Brown forest soils, which are widespread in Germany, lack the 
striking layer-differentiation found in podsols, and are much more 
fertile. They are usually heavier soils through which rain water 
percolates less freely, and they have lost a much smaller proportion 
of their reserves of plant nutrients. They are in consequence less 
acid, earthworms can live in them, and dead plant remains are 
therefore drawn into the soil and do not accumulate as an acid mat 
on the surface. Under these conditions there is no removal of humus 
and iron from the upper soil, which remains a warm dark-brown 
colour. Lower down there is a layer with no humus, but with a 
reddish-brown colour due to iron compounds, and below this is the 
subsoil (Fig. 111). The layers are not sharply defined but grade into 
each other. Soils of this type were originally formed under a forest 
vegetation of oak, hornbeam, and beech. Some survive as forest 
soils to-day, but where slopes are sufficiently gentle they have usually 
come under the plough. They vary greatly in fertility and in texture, 
the best for arable farming being those loams which are light enough 
to be worked easily and yet clayey enough to retain both water and 
adequate reserves of plant nutrients. 

Many soils are found in Germany which are somewhat podsolized 
so that they are intermediate between brown forest soils and podsols, 
There is, indeed, some reason for believing that in the cool northern 
parts of Germany soils on the younger glacial drifts, which are at 
present brown forest soils, might eventually become podsols through 
slow progressive removal of calcium carbonate and soluble salts. 
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On the other hand, there are some experts who think that some of 
the podsols might still be brown forest soils had the original oak or 
beech forests not been destroyed by over cutting and over grazing. 
It is an important aim of the forester so to manage his forests as to 
prevent degeneration from the fertile brown forest soil to the much 
less productive podsol. 


Chernozems 

In those parts of Germany which have the most continental 
climate, there are formed locally highly fertile black soils which are 
like those of the Ukrainian steppes. Under these climatic conditions 
calcium carbonate and soluble salts are washed down from the 
upper parts of the soil during the wet winter; but in the hot dry 
summer, when evaporation exceeds rainfall, the net movement of 
these substances is upwards through absorption by plant roots. ‘The 
result is an equilibrium very different from that in a podsol. ‘The 
soil remains rich throughout in plant nutrients; solid calcium 
carbonate is deposited during the summer drought so that it forms 
a layer near the top of the subsoil ; and the abundant humus derived 
from the decay of plant roots remains to give the highly character- 
istic black colour to an upper layer which may be more than two feet 
in depth (Fig. 111). ‘The warm rich soil is the home of numerous 
earthworms and is honeycombed, down into the subsoil, with 
burrows of the once large rodent population. Such a soil is called 
a black earth or ‘chernozem,’ the Russian name for the black steppe 
soil. ‘The German chernozems are all derived from the same parent 
material, the deep, permeable fine-grained silty sand called loess. 
But in Russia, chernozems are developed over very wide areas and 
from other parent materials as well as from loess. It seems that. 
conditions in Germany are generally unsuitable for their develop- 
ment, and they are found only locally where a favourable climate, a 
peculiar parent material, and an appropriate grassy vegetation have 
happened to co-exist. ‘The unmodified loess, which was probably 
a windborne dust of interglacial age, contains 10 to 20 per cent. of 
calcium carbonate and is very rich in plant nutrients. During con- 
siderable periods since the time it was deposited, it carried a steppe 
or forest-steppe vegetation, and it must have been then that the 
black earths were developed from it. The great majority of the 
German loess is to-day under the plough, and the soil is less rich in 
humus and nutrients, and less dark in colour, than the natural soil, 
but it still retains the chief characteristics of a chernozem and is the 
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most fertile arable soil in the country. It is important to note the 
distinction between the loess, a parent material which gives rise to 
other soils than chernozems, and the chernozem which is a soil 
type derivable from other parent materials as well as from loess. 


Rendzinas 


Rendzinas are soils derived from limestones and are usually on 
slopes. ‘They are shallow and are dark brown or black in colour, 
but pass abruptly, both in texture and colour, into the subsoil of 
broken limestone rock (Fig. 111). They contain free calcium car- 
bonate throughout the profile (though there may be little left at the 
surface), and they are in consequence alkaline. They are usually 
dry soils because of the slope and the high permeability of limestone 
to percolating water; but they are very fertile when sufficiently 
moist. Rendzinas are sometimes called immature soils because on 
gentle slopes or on flat land brown forest soils, or even podsols, are 
formed from limestone in the German climate. They are regarded 
as being prevented from reaching their true maturity by erosion, 
that is, by the continual washing downhill of particles from their 
surface layers. ‘This has the effect of preventing the formation of a 
surface free from calcium carbonate, and so prevents the washing 
down of humus and of iron compounds. Rendzinas are, however, 
the ultimate product of weathering under existing conditions, and 
might well be regarded as mature soils of a peculiar local type. 


Meadow Soils 


Much of the permanent grassland of Germany occurs in river- 
valleys and elsewhere where the water-table is high for much of 
the year. The moist meadows have a characteristic soil with a black 
humus-rich upper layer overlying a stiff clayey layer mottled reddish- 
brown and blue (Fig. 111). This is the layer which is water-logged 
at some times of the year but not at others. Some meadow soils in 
moist cool climates have a bleached layer between the black and 
mottled layers, and so show some resemblance to podsols. The 
parent material is usually fine alluvium or clay. 


Peats 


When plants grow in standing water their dead remains undergo 
little decomposition because the bacteria and fungi which normally 


bring this about cannot live in the absence of oxygen. Consequently 
GH (Germany) 44 
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there are built up layers of undecomposed, or only partially decom- 
posed, organic matter or ‘peat’ in which the living plants are rooted. 
The peat may be mixed with smaller or larger amounts of inorganic 
material deposited by streams or precipitated from standing water. 
It may be nutrient-rich (fen peat) or nutrient-poor (bog peat) accord- 
ing to the conditions of its formation. 


Skeletal Soils 


Soils whose formation is so little advanced that they contain large 
rock fragments quite close to the surface are called ‘skeletal.’ ‘They 
are especially characteristic of steep mountain slopes on harder rocks. 
Screes are extreme examples of such soils. Under the moist and 
very cool conditions prevailing at high altitudes in Germany, skeletal 
soils may develop a considerable surface layer of peat-like humus. 
Such soils are called ‘alpine,’ and are found mainly on the lower 
slopes of the Bavarian Alps. 


Dune Sands 


Plants grow in some substrata in Germany which are hardly soils 
in the usual sense of the term. Such are the sands of coastal and 
inland dunes. The dune sands vary in composition but are very 
largely of quartz or crystalline silica, usually stained with iron oxides. 
The prolonged growth of plants on them leads to some incorporation 
of humus and they develop a podsolized profile which ultimately 
justified their being regarded as soils. 


The distribution of natural soil types in Germany is shown in 
Fig. 28. This must not be interpreted as implying that the soil 
profile always matches one of those shown in Fig. 111. Soils which 
are under the plough have their profile considerably modified by 
the constant turning of the top layers. Apart from this, they cease 
to acquire humus from the natural vegetation and instead are supplied 
with farmyard manure and artificial fertilizers. Nevertheless, they 
retain many of the essential features of the natural soils from which 
they were derived. 


CONVERSION TABLES 


METRIC AND BritisH UNIts 


It is customary to think of the ‘ metre’ and the ‘ yard ’ as representing unalterable 
units of length. This is not so. The metre was originally intended to be the 
10,000,000th part of the earth’s meridional quadrant. But the accurate determina- 
tion of this length proved to be extremely difficult—partly for technical reasons, and 
partly because of different conceptions of the ‘ figure of the earth.’ In view of these 
difficulties it became necessary to define the length of the metre in terms of suitable 
metal bars measured under specified conditions of temperature, pressure, humidity, 
etc. Similar standard bars were also used to define the length of other units such as 
the yard. As all these metallic standards are subject to change, conversion tables 
differ according to the date of comparison between different bars. The tables that 
follow are based on the comparison between the yard and the metre made in 189s. 
This made 1 metre equivalent to 39°370113 in. 


Metric System : List of Prefixes 


Deca means ten times. Deci means a tenth part of. 
Hecto means a hundred times. Centi means a hundredth part of. 
Kilo means a thousand times. Milli means a thousandth part of. 


In abbreviations the Decametre, etc., is Dm., and the decimetre, etc., dm. 


Note on ‘ Nautical,’ ‘ Geographical,’ and ‘ Statute’ miles 


A British ‘ nautical mile’ is the length of the minute of the meridian at any 
given latitude, and is therefore a variable unit. It is given in feet for Clarke’s 
1880 spheroid by the formula 


60771°I — 30°7 cos 2 Lat. 


This is the sea mile of the scale of latitude and distance of the Admiralty Charts. 
From the above formula it will be found to vary from 6,046°4 ft. at the equator 
to 6,107°8 ft. at the poles, being 6,077°1 ft. at latitude 4S. 

The so-called ‘ international nautical mile’ of 1,852 m. or 6,076 ft. is the length 
of the minute of the meridian at latitude 45° on the international spheroid. This 
corresponds to the 6,077 ft. for Clarke’s spheroid. 

A ‘ geographical mile’ is a fixed unit, being defined by some as the length of 
a minute of the equator and by others as that of the minute of the meridian at 
latitude 45°. According to the former definition its value on Clarke’s spheroid 
is 6,087 ft. and according to the latter 6,077 ft. The round figure 6,080 is usually 
adopted for the purposes of ordinary navigation. 

The British ‘ statute mile > measures 5,280 ft. 


LisT OF CONVERSION ‘TABLES 


PAGE 
1. Length ; ; ; : ; 4 : : ; é : : : + 678 
2. Area . ; ‘ é : : : ; se: ; ‘ , ‘ J 1676 
3. Yield per Unit Area : ; F ; f ; : : ‘ ‘ ~ 678 
4. Volume and Capacity. ? : : : eats Bn : P : ne 679 
5. Weight : : 5 ; : , : : ; : : «679 
6. ‘Temperature : Equivalents of Fahrenheit and Centigrade Scales. : 680 
7. Pressure: Equivalents of Millibars, Millimetres of Mercury, and Inches 


of Mercury at 32° F. in Latitude 45°. ; : ‘ : ; . 681 
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Ahlbecker, 205 

Ahr valley, population, 24, 33 

Aix-la-Chapelle, see Aachen 

Aken, 298, 299, 372 

Albbruck-Dogern power station, 274 

Albumen, Fish, 234 

Alcohol, production, 128, 268, 339 

Alder, 182 

Alkalis, 319-21, 350 

Allenstein, 66 

Allgau Alps, 49, 132, 154 


modifica- 


Allgemeine Elektrizitdts - Gesellschaft 
(A.E.G.), 308, 314, 315 

Almen, 132, 154 

Alpin Montan Gesellschaft, 342 

‘ Alpine’ soils, 676 

Alsace Lorraine, 3, 341 

Alsdorf, 324 

Alteland, 125, 150 

Altenberg, 295, 296, 367 

Altenburg, 40 

Altenfeld, 336 

Altenwerder, 205 

Altona, 227, 228 

Aluminium, imports, 405-6, 423; 
plants, 298, 349, 372 (plate); pro- 
duction, 295 (fig.), 297, 349; see also 
Bauxite 

Amberg, 55, 279 

Ammonia, 322-3 

Andernach, 31 

Andreasberg, 300 

Angerdorf, 92 (plate), 93 

Anhalt, Federal State of, 22, 79, 106, 
130, 166, 184 

Annaberg, 47, 296, 300, 313, 315, 368 

Antarktis, m.v., 307 

Anthracene, 324 

Anthracite, production, 247 

Antimony ore, 243 

Apolda, 329 

Apples, 149 

Apricots, 149 

Arable land, distribution of, 117, 125-34 
passim, 137 (fig.) ; losses in 1919, 3 

Arbeitsdmter, 520 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft, 511 

Arbeitskammern, 524 

Arcona Bank, 213 

Area of Germany, 18 

Argentina, shipping with, 494; trade 
with, 403, 404, 407, 408, 409, 413, 
416, 418, 428, 492 

Aschaffenburg, 27, 340 

Aschersleben, 371, 372 

Ash forests, 182 

Askania Werke A.-G., 316 

Asparagus, 149 

Aspen, 182 

Assembly of German Industry and 
Commerce, 510, 511 

Atlas Levante-Linie A.-G., 489 

Aue, 299, 369 

Auerbach, 279, 368 
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Augsburg, administrative functions, Barley, acreage, 135, 142, 175; con- 
538-9; communications, 542-3; sumption, 155; distribution, 121 


growth, 99, 537-8 ; history, 539-40 ; 
industries, 308, 309, 325, 540-2; 
plan, 537-8; population, 50, 97, 
539, 540 (table); site, 537, 540; 
suburbs, 538 

Augsburg Confession, 539 

Augst-Wyhlen power station, 274 

Australia, shipping with, 487, 494; 
trade with, 403, 404, 405, 413, 418, 
429, 430 

Austria, annexation of (1938), 105 ; eco- 
nomic resources of, 342, 347; trade 
with, 240, 403, 412, 418, 424, 426 

Austria-Hungary, nationals of, in Ger- 
many, 104 

Auto-Union, motor works, 313 

Autobahnen, 12, 311, 515 


Baar, The, 53 

Bacharach, 30 

Backe, Herbert, 516 

Backnang, 309, 338 

Bad Ems, 292 

Bad Grund mines, 292 

Bad Kreuznach, 338 

Bad Pyrmont, 42 

Bad Sulza, 320 

Baden, Federal State of, agriculture, 
135, 148, 164-9 passim, 340; area, 
616; fish supply, 228 (fig.); forestry, 
182, 185, 186,)=)08655 10051/207- 
industries, 316, 341; iron-ore de- 
posits 280; population, 22, 26, 78, 
79, 106, 616; State bank, 452 

Baden-Baden, 29 

Balance of payments, 4, 8, 387, 401 

Balance of trade, 387-93 passim, 399- 
401, 416-31 passim, 432-3 

Ball-bearings, 311 

Baltic Sea, fisheries, 203-4, 205, 212 
(fig.), 213; 214, 216 (ig.)218, 219 

Bamberg, 54, 99, 102 

Bank Act (1934), 451 

Bank of German Labour (Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit), 523 

Banking, control, 451; developments 
(1933-39), 452-3; group organiza- 
tion, 506, 507, 508; services, 387, 
450-5 

Banks, 450-5; deposits in, 455, 456, 
467-8 

Bardowiek, 100, 104 

Barenstein, 296 

Barenthoren forest, 190 

Barents Sea, fisheries, 207, 211, 218, 
219, 220, 221 (fig.), 227 


(fig.), 122, 130-7 passim, 141 (fig:), 
142; production, 135, 175; yields, 
150-1 (tables) 

Barmen, see Wuppertal 

Barytes, 300 

Basic slag, 323 

Bastenberg, 292 

Bauernschule, 172 

Baupolizei, 499 

Bautzen, 61, 309, 325, 369 

Bauxit Trust A.-G., 298 

Bauxite, deposits, 45, 297; imports, 
297, 298, 405, 425, 426; production, 
243, 295 (fig.), 349; see also Alu- 
minium 

Bavaria, Federal State of, agriculture, 
131-2, 148, 130, 1693 Jared, 6493; 
fish supply, 228 (fig.) ; forestry, 182, 
185, 186, 188, 191, 197; industries, 
316, 336, 338; iron-ore deposits, 
279, 280; lead-zinc deposits, 292; 
population, 22; 78; 79; .83,)84, -86, 
106, 649; State bank, 452 

Bavarian Alps, agriculture, 132 ; popu- 
lation, 48-9 

Bavarian Foreland, agriculture, 131-2, 
154; population, 49-51 (with plates) 

Bayreuth, 55 

Bayrischzell, 49 (plate) 

Bear Island, fisheries, 207, 212 (fig.), 
218};.210,; 220,221-(fig:), 227 

Beckum, 335 

Beech forests, 182, 189 

Beef, consumption, 157, 
duction, 157 

Belgian Congo, trade with, 400, 427 

Belgians, in Germany, I10 

Belgium, clearing balance with (1943), 
433; shipping with, 490, 495 ; trade 
with, 399, 404, 407, 409, 413, 416, 
418, 427 

Bensberg, 294 

Benshausen, 373 

Bentheim, 38, 264 

Benzol, production, 268 

Bergbauverein, 593 

Bergius hydrogenation plants, 
268 (table) 

Bergstrasse, population, 26 

Berlin : 
City of, administrative functions, 

543-4 ; communications, 543, 546, 
548, 556-9; growth, 544-54 (with 


161; pro- 


267, 


figs.); history, 544-51; in- 
dustries, 308-40 passim, 554-6; 
plan, 545 (fig.), 553-4 (with 
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plate); population, 97, 99, 103 
(fig.), 545, 546, 547, 548, 550 
(table), 551 (table); power 
stations, 275; railway stations, 
558; site, 543, 552 (plates) ; 
suburbs, 543, 548, 549 (fig.), 551, 
553 (with plate), 554 (plate) 
Prussian province of, 22, 79, 106 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, 450 
Berliner Machinenbau A.-G., 308, 554 
Berlin-Spandauer Schifffahrtskanal, 559 
Berlin-Stettiner Grosschifffahrtsweg, 559 
Bernburg, 320 
Bertrich, 33 
Bessemer, process, 284; steel, 285 
Betriebsrdte, 2, 5, 522 
Bettenheim, 333 
Beuthen, 41, 98, 376 
Bezirkswirtschaftsdimter, 502 
Bezirkswirtschaftskammern, 511-2 
Bezugsschein, 503 
Bialystok district (Poland), 109, 341 
Biberach, 50 
Bielefeld, industries, 42, 
population, 42, 97 
Bills, short-term, holdings of, 452-3 
- Bingen, 99 
Birch forests, 182 
Birth control, 75 
Birth-rate, 15-16, 67, 70 (fig.), 71, 
77 (table), 84, 85 (figs.), see also 
Fertility and Reproduction 
Births and deaths, Balance of, 69-71, 
108 
Births, number of, 71 (table), 77 (table) 
Bismarck, Prince Otto, 172 
Bismarck, s.s., 302 
Bismuth, 47, 300 
Bitterfeld, industries, 298, 299, 318, 
320, 371; population, 260; power 
station, 273 
Black Forest, agriculture, 131-2; in- 
dustries, 29, 316; mineral resources, 
291, 292, 299, 300; occupations, 29 ; 
population, 28-9, 83; settlement, 
28 (plates), 29, 92 
Black pine, 184 
Blankenburg, 45, 327 
Blechhammer, 274, 347 
Blendersaumschlag, 190 
Blockade running, 497-9 
Blohm und Voss shipyard, 304 (with 
plate), 306-7 
Blumenthal, 60 
Bober power station, 275 
Bocholt, 38 
Bochum, administrative functions, 560 ; 
communications, 561; growth, 97, 


311, 329; 
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TOT, 102s) shistory, 350, 560 > ‘in- 
dustries, 268, 283, 285, 310, 318, 361, 
362, 560-1; population, 36, 97, 
560; site, 559; suburbs, 560 

Bochum coal basin, 82, 248 (fig.), 249, 
286 

Bochumer Verein, 560-1 

Boden See (Lake Constance), 49, 224 

Bohemia, annexation of, 105 ; nationals 
of, in Germany, 106 

Bohemia and Moravia, Protectorate of, 
341, 342 

Bohemian Forest, 55, 101 

Bohlen, industries, 268 ; power station, 
273 

Bolivia, trade with, 400, 405, 412, 418, 
429 

Bonn, 36, 98, 99, 328 

Boots and shoes, production, 13, 328, 
338, 591 

Borax, 336 

‘ Borderland,’ agriculture, 124 (fig.), 
129-30, 136, 168; population, 24, 
37-41 ; towns, 95 

Borken, 38 

Borkum Flat, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Bornholm Banks, 203 

Bottrop, industries, 268, 362 

Brake, 205 

Brake, m.t., 479 (plate) 

Brandenburg, Federal State of, agri- 
culture, 127-9, 166; forestry, 181; 
population, 22, 61-3, 79, 106 

Brandenburg, town, 62, 286, 312 

Braubach, 293, 294 

Braunsberg, 66 

Braunschweig, see Brunswick 

Braunschweigische Staatsbank, 569 

Brauweiler, 277 

Brazil, shipping with, 494; trade with, 
404, 408, 409, 410, 413, 418, 428 

Bread, consumption, 160, 161, 178; 
rationing, 175-6 

Bream fishery, 224 

Brefeld, 386 

Breisgau, population, 26 

Breit Ground, 213 

Bremen : 

Federal State of, 22, 79, 106 

Town of, industries, 266, 299, 336, 
337; population, 60, 97; power 
stations, 275; shipping services, 
486-90 ; shipyards, 305, 306-7 

Bremen, 8.8., 303, 305, 307, 473, 478 
(with plate) 

Bremer Vulkan Schiffbau und Maschinen- 
fabrik, 305 (with plate), 306-7, 308 

Bremerhaven, population, 60, 101; 
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fishing, 227, 228 (plates) ; 
479 oe 
Breslau, administrative functions, 564; 
communications, 566-7 ; growth, 97, 


history, 


102, 103: -(hig.), 562, sb ani ig.) 
history, 564-5 ; industries, 297, 309, 
315,” Sra, | 300;01380" Ha 4o505-0 ; 


plan, 562, 563 (fig.), 563 (plate) ; 
population, 41, 97, 103 (fig.), 565 5 
site, 561-2, 564; suburbs, 562 

Bressay, 207, 208 (fig.), 210 

Brewing industry, 339 

Bricks, 335-6 

Briquettes, 261 

British Empire, trade with, 392, 399, 
429-30 

Brown Boveri et Cie, 315 

Brown coal, see Lignite 

Brown forest soils, 115, 116 (fig.), 117, 
126, 129, 672 (fig.), 673-4 

Briining Government, 10, 525 

Brunsbiittel, 265 

Brunswick (Braunschweig) : 


Federal State of, area, 568; fish 


supply, 228 (fig.) ; forestry, 182, 184, 
186, 191, 1973 ‘population, '22,°79, 
106, 568 

Town of, administrative functions, 
568-9; communications, 570-1 ; 
growth, 97, 102, 567-8; history, 


567-9 ; industries, 314, 371, 569-70 ; 
plan, 567-8; population, 39, 97, 
569 ; site, 567 

Budget, analysis of, 438-48 

Buer, 36, 362, 601 

Building trade, number employed in, 246 

Bukovina, transfer of German minority 
from, 109 

Bulgaria, trade with, 348, 400, 403, 412, 
418, 424,425, 436; transfer’ of 
German minority from, 109 

Bulgarians, in Germany, 110 

Bunzlau, 40 

Burghausen, 275, 320, 325, 326 

Burgstadt (Saxony), 368 

Burgteinfurt, 38 

Burtscheid, 531 

Biisbach, 293, 294, 318 

Biissing A.—G., 570 

Busum, 205 

Butjadingen, 60 

Butter, consumption, 161; 
403 ; production, 156-7, 177 


imports, 


Cabbages, 149 

Caking coal (Fettkohle), character, 249 ; 
distribution, 248, 249, 252; pro- 
duction, 247 
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Calcium cyanamide, 322 

Calw, 28 (plate) 

Cammin, 205 

Canada, shipping with, 486; 
with, 403, 413, 418, 429, 430 

Canals, Berlin-Spandau, 559; Berlin- 
Stettin, 559; Dortmund-Ems, 39, 
60, 360, 363 (fig.), 365, 576; Havel- 
Oder, 546; Hohenzollern, 559; 
Ihle, 559; Lippe, 363 (fig.); Lud- 
wigs, 653 (fig.), 658; Mlittelland, 
365, 571, 639; Oder-Spree, 559; 
Plauer, 559; Rhine-Herne, 357, 
360, So He), Sones 

Cannstadt, 662 (fig.) 

Caprivi, General, 172 

Carniola, Upper, 341 

Carolinensiel, 205 

Carp fishery, 215, 224 

Carpets, 368 

Cartels, 7, 509 

Casein, 326 

Cash ratio, held by banks, 452 

Catch crops, 147 

Catfish; 215, 223 

Cattle, breeds, 155; distribution, 155, 
156 (iig.),; 357;  wnaports; ~4o2': 
numbers, 136, 155, 175 

Cattle-rearing, 125, 130, 155-7 

Caustic soda, 319-21 

Celle, 58 

Celluloid, 326 

Cellulose, 326, 332 

Cement, 13; 335, 380 

Ceramics, 261, 336, 373, 386 

Cereals, acreage, 135 (table), 136-42 
(passim), 175 (table); distribution, 
121 (fig.), 124-35 passim, 136-42 
(with figs.) ; imports, 402, 403, 424, 
425; production, 135 (table), 138, 
140, 142, 175 (table); yields, 150-2 
(tables) 

Chambers, of Commerce, 345, 507, 
510-4; of Fisheries, 230; of Handi- 
craltss sax, 543.4 of Industry, 507, 
510-4, 525; of Labour, 524-5 

Charlottenburg, power station, 275 

Cheese, consumption, 161, 178; 
ports, 403 

Chemical industry, 
(fig.), 371; fuel consumption, 258, 
261; group organization, 507-8 ; 
numbers employed, 246; production, 
244 (fig.), 318-27 passim, 350; 
works, 318-27 passim, 350, 361 (fig.), 
363, 599 

Chemicals, exports, 407, 408, 420-30 
passim ; imports, 402 


trade 


im- 


distribution, 317 
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Chemnitz, administrative functions, 
572; communications, 574; growth, 
Op, 102.6 570-250) Tistotry, 572~3 ; 
industries, 313, 368, 573-4; plan, 
572; population, 40, 97, 573; site, 
571; suburbs, 572 

Chernozem, 116 (fig.), 117, 121, 1209, 
672 (fig.), 674-5 

Cherries, 149, 150 

Chestnuts, Sweet, 149 

Chile, shipping with, 494; trade with, 
403, 404, 413, 418, 428 

China, shipping services to, 487; 
trade with, 399, 403, 408, 413, 418, 
430 

Cholera Ground, 213 

Chrome ore, imports, 283, 348, 405, 
425; production, 243 

Circulation, monetary, 455-8, 466-8 

Cities, population of, 19 

Clausthal, 292, 319 

_ Clearing agreements, 396-7, 432 

Clearing balances, with occupied 
countries, 433 (table) 

Clock-making, 131 

Clover, acreage, 155 

Coal, consumption, 257-8, 270; dis- 
tillation, 323-5 ; exports, 258, 407, 
408-9, 420-7 passim; hydrogena- 
tion, 267-8 ; imports, 258, 406, 417, 
421, 430, 434, 435; production, 
16 (table), 242, 243, 244 (fig.), 246, 
247 (tables), 259, 279 (fig.), 346, 358, 
363 (fig.); reserves, 247 (table) ; 
types of, 247 (table), 248 (fig.), 249, 
251 (fig.), 252 (table), 254, 256; see 
also coal industry, coal mining, coal- 
fields 

Coal Council (Reichskohlenrat), 2, 257 

Coal Federation (Reichskohlenverbanda), 
257 

Coal industry, development, 258-9 ; 
organization, 2, 256-7 

Coal mines, distribution, 251 (fig.), 360, 
361 (fig.), 379 (fig.), 602; losses 
after 1918, 3, 377; ownership, 256 

Coal mining, development of, 358-9 ; 
methods, 250, 252, 254, 255, 256 

Coal syndicates, 257 

Coal tar products, 323-6 

Coalfields, distribution, 247, 281 (fig.) ; 
production in, 247 (tables); see also 
under specific names of coalfields 

Coalfish (or Saithe) fishery, 214, 215, 
218, 219-20 

Cobalt, 46, 47, 300 

Coblence, see Koblenz 

Coburg, 55 
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Cocoa, imports, 430 

Cod fishery, catch, 213, 214 (fig.), 218, 
219; grounds, 211, 219; season, 201 

Coffee, imports, 402, 428 

Coins, circulation of, 455 (table), 256-8, 
467 ; denominations of, 457 (table) 

Coke, consumption, 283-4; exports, 
284, 408, 409, 422-7 passim; ovens, 
360, 361 (fig.); production, 250, 
283, 360, 363 (fig.) 

Colleges, agricultural, 172 

Colombia, shipping with, 494; trade 
with, 413, 418 

Colonies, German, 3 

Colonization, Germanic, 92-3, 100-1 

Commerce, Chambers of, 345, 507, 510- 
514; control-of, 393-9, 436; di- 
rection of, 392 (table), 396, 399-400, 
411-31 (with figs. and tables), 435-6 ; 
group organization in, 506, 508; 
history of, 387-93; numbers em- 
ployed in, 20-1 (table); structure of, 
388, 389; value of, 387-93 passim 
(with tables); war-time (1939-43), 
431-6 ; see also Trade, foreign 

Commercial policy, 390, 393-99, 431-2, 
459 

Commissioners, for industries, 504 

Commodity controls, 503-4 

Coniferous forests, age, 187 ; area, 181 ; 
distribution, 182, 183 (fig.) 

Constance, Lake, see Boden See 

Constance, town, see Konstanz 

Continental Gummiwerke, 327-8 

Co-operative societies, 174 

Copper, consumption, 295, 296; ex- 
ports, 407, 420; imports, 295-6, 
4°95, 417, 422-30 passim; ore de- 
posits, 46, 219 (fig.), 294-5; pro- 
duction, 242, 243, 294, 295 (fig.), 
296, 349 ; refineries, 296, 373 (plate) ; 
smelters, 296 

Coppice, 182, 190 

Corporation tax, 442, 443, 445 

Cotton, consumption, 330, 331 (table) ; 
imports, 15, 330, 404, 427, 428, 429; 
looms, 330; manufactures, 330-1, 
368-9, 604-5 ; spindles, 330 

Councils, Central Economic (Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat), 2; District Workers’, 
2; Reich Coal, 2; Works (Betriebs- 
Vale), 2,°5. 522 

Cows, Milch, number, 136, 175, 177 

Cranz, 205 

Credit, agricultural, 9, 
banks, 174, 454 

Credit notes, German, use in occupied 
countries, 432 


171, 454; 
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Creosote, 324 

Cresol, 324 

Crimmitsschau, 368 

Crops, acreages, 135 (table), 135-50 
passim, 175 (table) ; distribution, 121 
(fig.), 124-35 passim, 136-50 (with 
figs.); production, 135 (table), 175 
(table); rotation, 125, 128, 130, 133-4, 
138, 147; yields, 150-2 (tables) 

Crottendorf, 315 

Crude Steel Association, 290 

Cryolite, 298 

Cuba, trade with, 400 

Cunowerk power station, 272 

Currency, 455-8 ; inflation of, 5-6, 171, 
448 

Customs duties, 443, 446-7, 463 

Cutter. fishery, catch, .206,. 207,214, 
216, .223 °. grounds; 209. (fig.), 279 ; 
personnel, 204; vessels, 203 (with 
plate) 

Cuxhaven, fishing, 227, 228 (fig. and 
plate) ; population, 60, 1o1 

Cyprus, trade with, 405 

Czechoslovakia, clearing balance with 
(1943), 433; trade with, 240, 400, 
407, 412, 418, 426 

Czechoslovaks, in Germany, 105, 106, 
107, 110 


Daimler Benz A.-G., 313 

Dairy produce, imports, 402-3, 421 

Dairying, 155-6 

Danes, in Germany, I10 

Danzig, 3 

Darmstadt, 26, 28, 98, 327 

Darmstaedter Bank, 450, 451 

Darré, Richard Walter, 516 

Dauerwald, 190 

Daun, 33 

Dawes Plan (1924), 4, 7, 514 

Death duties, 445 

Death-rate, 70 (fig.), 71, 73 

Deaths, number of, 71 (table) 

Deaths and births, balance of, 69-71, 
108 

Debts, long-term, 449, 466; short 
term, 449-50, 466; ‘secret,’ 449 

Deciduous forests, age, 187; area, 
181; distribution, 182, 183 (fig.) 

Demag A.-G., 310, 361 

Denmark, clearing balance with (1943), 
433; shipping with, 491, 492 (fig.), 
494, 495; trade with, 238-9, 400, 
403, 405, 408, 409, 413, 418, 423, 
434, 492 

Depression, economic (1930-33), I, 
IO-II, 20, 171 
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Deschimag, 305, 306-7, 308 

Deschowitz, 268 

Dessau, 40, 97, 102, 309, 310, 340, 372 

Deutsche Arbeitsfront, see Labour Front, 
German 

Deutsche Babcock und Wilcox A.-G., 
362 

Deutsche Bank, 450 

Deutsche Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft 
‘ Hansa,’ 471, 488 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.-G., 283 

Deutsche Levante Linie G.m.b.H., 489 ~ 

Deutsche Levante-Linie Hamburg A.-G., 
489 

Deutsche Lufthansa A.—G., 488 

Deutsche Ost-Afrika shipping 
472, 488 

Deutsche Philips G.m.b.H., 535 

Deutsche Schiff-und Maschinenbau A.-G. 
(Deschimag), 305, 306-7, 308 

Deutsche Solway-Werke A.-G., 320 

Deutsche Werft A.—G., shipyards, 304 
(with plate), 306-7, 308 

Deutschland, s.s., 471 

Diesel-driven ships, 475 

Diesel engines, 303 

Diesel oil, 267 

Dievenow, 205 

Dill valley, industries, 34, 286; iron- 
ore deposits, 279, 280, 282 ; popula- 
tion, 34 

Dillingen, 37, 297, 310 

Dillinger Hiittenwerke, 386 

Dinglerwerke A.—G., 386 

Dinslaken, 287 

Diskonto-Gesellschaft, 450 

Distillation of coal, products, 323-5 

Distilleries, 339 

Ditzum, 205 

Docks, dry, 306-7 ; floating, 306—7 

Dogger Bank, 207, 208 (fig.), 210 

Dogger Swatch, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Dohlen, coal basin, 255 

Dollbergen, 266 

Domestic industries, 131 

Donau Moos, 51, 132 

Donau Ried, 51, 132 

Donauworth, 51, 539, 542 

Dormagen, 326 

Dormiiller, Dr. J. H., 514 

Dornberg, 292 

Dortmund, communications, 576; 
growth, 97, 99, 101, 574; history, 
574-5; industries, 266, 268, 285, 
286, 297, 315, 327, 339, 362, 575-6 ; 
plan, 574; population, 36, 97, 574, 
575; power station, 272; site, 360, 
574 


line, 
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Dortmund-Ems Canal, 39, 60, 360, 
363 (fig.), 365, 576 

Douglas fir, 182 

Dowsing Ground, 210 

Dresden, administrative functions, 577- 
8; communications, 579-80; growth, 
97, 102, 103 (fig.), 576-7; history, 
578; industries, 266, 311, 316, 327, 
336, 338, 330, 368, 360, 579; plan, 
576-7 ; population, 40, 97, 578; site, 
576; suburbs, 577 

Dresdner Bank, 450 

Driburg, 42 

Drift-net fishery, fleet, 202 (fig.), 
210-7 = grounds, 209% (fiz.); 2703 
see also Lugger fishery 

Dudweiler, 37 

Duisburg-Hamborn, communications, 
584; growth, 97, 101, 102, 357, 360, 
581-2; history, 581; industries, 
285, 286, 294, 299, 309, 310, 318, 
320, 361, 362, 581-3; plan, 580-1; 
population, 36, 97, 101, 581 (table) ; 
river port, 582-4; river traffic, 582-3; 
site, 357, 580 

Dungau, population, 51 

Dunlop works, 327-8 

Durchsatz, 266 

Diren, 33, 533 

Durlach, 28 

Diisseldorf, administrative functions, 
586 ; communications, 588 ; growth, 
360, 584-6; history, 586-7;  in- 
dustries, 287, 296, 297, 300, 311, 
325, 327, 336, 337, 339, 364, 587-8 ; 
plan, 584-5 (fig.) ; population, 35; 
97, 587; power station, 272; river 
port, 589; site, 584; suburbs, 586 

Dutch, in Germany, 104, 105, 106 
(table), 107, 110 

Dutch East Indies, see Netherlands East 
Indies 

Dyes, 324-5 


East Prussia, Prussian province of, fish 
supply, 228 (fig.); fisheries, 205; 
population, 22, 64-5, 79, 82, 86, 
106 

Eberswalde, 62, 198, 327 

Eckernfoérde, 64, 205 

Economic Offices, local, 503-4; re- 
gional, 502 

Economic regions, 356 

Ecuador, trade with, 413, 418, 429 

Eder dam, 275 

Pel. fishery) 213; 1254, 215,220, \222, 
224, 239-40 

Eggartenwirtschaft, 133-4 
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Eggs, consumption, 161, 178 ; imports, 
403 

Eglisau power station, 274 

Egypt, trade with, 400, 404, 408, 413, 
418 

Eichsfeld plateau, 43 

Eifel, lead and zinc ore deposits, 291, 
292; population, 31, 33, 83 

Einbeck, 42 

Einfuhrstellen, 391 

Einzelhéfe, 29, 86, 88 (fig.), 91 (fig. and 
plate) 

Eire, trade with, 403, 413, 418 

Eisen und Stahlgemeinschaft in der 
Reichsvereinigung Eisen, 346 

Eisenach, 44, 47, 373 

Eiserfeld, 282 

Eisleben, 296 

Fislingen, 266 

Elbe-Saale industrial region, 370-2 

Elbe-Trave Canal, 64 

Elbekraftwerk power station, 274 

Elberfeld, see Wuppertal 

Elbing, 66 

Electric power, capacity, 269; con- 
sumption, 277-8; exports, 278; 
generating station, 269, 270, 271-6 
(with figs.) ; imports, 278; output, 
269-70; sources, 258, 261, 270-1; 
transmission, 272 (fig.), 275 (fig.), 
276-7 (with fig.); in Austria, 342; 
see also Power stations 

Electrical goods, exports, 315; 
ports, 315 ; production, 314-5 

Elmshorn, 60 

Elsnig, 318 

Emden, 60, 205, 306-7 

Emigration, from Germany, 69, 84, 104 

Emmer, acreage, 135 ; harvest, 135 

Emmerich, 35, 104, 266, 337 

Employment, number in, 11 (table), 13 
(table), 22 (table), 114, 344-5; in 
agriculture, 20-2 (tables), 24, 10s, 
114, 161-4, 178, 195); in‘ fishing, 
204; in forestry, 194-6; in industry, 
245-6 (table) 

Ems, town, 32 

Emscher coal basin, 248 (fig.), 249 

Energiewirtschaftsgesetz (1935), 276 

Engelbert & Co. G.m.b.H., 536 

Engineering, electrical, 314-5, 555; 
fuel consumption in, 258; general, 
308-14, 369, 371, 376, 55475, 570; 
group organization, 507-8 ;_ marine, 
305-8 ; mumbers employed, 245, 
246; production, 244, 300-16 pas- 
sim; steel consumption, 287; tex- 
tile, 364, 365, 368, 369, 373; works, 
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300-16 passim, 361-2 (with fig.), 
554-5, 570, 573, 588, 599, 614-5, 
621, 634, 638, 665-6 

Enneperstrasse, 362 

Entail Law (1934), 519 

Erfurt, administrative functions, 590; 
communications, 591-2; growth, 97, 
102, 589; history, 590-1; in- 
dustries, 311, 329, 338, 373, 591; 
population, 44, 97, 591; site, 100, 
589 

Erlangen, 54 

Ernstal, 367 

Erz Gebirge, mineral resources, 283, 
295, 296, 299, 300, 367; population, 
47, 101 

Eschweiler, 296, 365, 533; 
534 

Eschweiler Bergverein, 535 

Espenhain power station, 273 

Essberger, F. T., 479, 480 

Essen, administrative functions, 592-3 ; 
communications, 594-5 ; growth, 97, 
103 (fig.), 357, 592; history, 593; 
industries, 268, 286, 297, 308, 309, 
310, 31459318, 336,.361, 362, 503=4 ; 
population, 36, 97, 593; site, 592; 
suburbs, 594 (plates) 

Essen coal basin, 82, 248 (fig.), 249, 286 

Esskohle, see Short-flame coal 

Esslingen, 53, 308, 311 

Estates, distribution, 166, 167 (fig.) ; 
subdivision of, 169~70 

Estonia, trade with, 418; transfer of 
German minorities from, 109 

Ettlingen, 27 

Eupen-Malmedy, 341 

Europa, s.8., 304, 307, 473, 478. 

Euskirchen, 33 

Excess profits tax, 463-4, 526-7 

Exchange, rates of, 458-61 

Exchange control, 393-6 

Excise duties, 443, 446, 463 

Expenditure, private, 440, 441 ; public, 
438-42 (with tables and fig.), 450, 
461-3 

Exports, by commodities, 406-10; by 
continents, 8 (table), 411. (table), 
412, 419 (fig.); by countries, 399 
(table), 411-31 (with figs. and table), 
435-6; control of, 394-9; value of, 
g (table), 16 (table), 387, 388, 389 
(table), 390 (table), 391 (table), 392, 
411; see also under specific com- 
modities 


coalfield, 


Fachgruppen, 506 
Fachingen, 32 
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Fachuntergruppen, 507-9 
Fahrterlaubnis, 498 
Falkenstein, 368 
Fallersleben, 313 

Family allowances, 76 
Farming systems, 115 


Farmland, area of, 114, 128, 164; 
assessed value of, 116 (fig.) 
Fats, 337 


Feeding stuffs, imports, 176 

Fehmarn island, 64 

Femelschlag, 190 

Fen colonies, 57, 89, 91 (plate), 125 

Fenne, 386 

Fera valley, 34 

Ferro-alloys, 282-3, 348 

Fertility of population, 71-8 

Fertilizers, Chemical, consumption of, 
152' (table)).170,"321)/350 > Pro- 
duction of, 321-3 

Fettkohle, see Caking coal 

Fichtel Gebirge, mineral resources, 
300; population, 55, 101 

Fiedlersgliick mines, 292 

Finkenheerd power station, 274 


Finkenwarder, 205, 228; shipyard, 
306-7 
Finland, shipping services to, 490; 


trade with, 348, 403, 407, 413, 418, 
422 

Finns, in Germany, 110 

Finow, 296 

Fir forests, 182, 185 (fig.), 189 

Fischbach valley, 383, 385, 386 

Fischboeck, Dr., 528 

Fischer combine, 311 

Fischer-Tropsch synthetic oil plants, 
267, 268 (table) 

Fish, consumption, 178, 228 (fig.), 231, 
233, 236; exports, 229, 240; im- 
ports, 229, 238-9, 402, 417; market- 
ing, 233-4, 236 ; preserving industry, 
233-54 Prices of, 236, 237 (hg:)5 
see also Fisheries 

Fish leather, 234, 238 

Fish meal, factories, 222, 2343 
ports, 239 ; production, 234 

Fish oil, exports, 240; imports, 239 

Fisher Banks, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Fisheries, catch, 206 (fig.), 211, 212 
(fig.), 2174 (hes), 225. Gable)}\e 228 
(table), 219, 220, 221 (fig.), 222 (fig.), 
237 (fig.); value, 206, 218 (table), 
237. (fig:),;.< coastal, (203-45) 265 
(table), 211-13, 217; deep-sea, 201-3; 
by grounds, 205-13 (with figs. and 
tables) ; in haffs, 223-4; by species, 
213-23 ;. cutter; 203, 204.) 207, 223, 
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227; lugger, 202-3, 204; steam France, clearing balance with (1943), 
trawler, 201, 204, 207, 214, 223, 227 ; 433; shipping with, 489-90, 495 ; 
research, 238; reorganization of, trade with, 281; 399, 400, 404-9 
230-8; see also individual species passim, 413, 416, 418, 426; transfer 


and types of vessels. 

Fishing fleet, building, 231, 232 (fig.) ; 
composition, 202 (fig.), 205 (table) ; 
numbers, 202 (fig.) ; number laid up, 
230 ; reconstruction of, 231, 232 (fig.) 

Fishing ports, 205 (table), 227-9 

Fladen, North and South, 207, 208 
(fig.), 210 

Flaming, population, 61 

FlammkRohle, see Gas coal 

Flax, acreage, 135, 145-6, 334; con- 
sumption, 334; production, 135, 
243, 334 

Flensburg, 58, 64, 205 ; shipyard, 305, 
306-7 

Flensburger Schiffsbau-Geselischaft, 305, 
306-7 

Flounder fishing, 213, 215, 220 

Fodder, control of, 174; imports of, 

- 338, 402 

Food, consumption, 160, 161 (table), 
178 (table); exports, 389, 407; 
‘imports, 14, 114 (fig.), 388, 389, 392, 
402-4 

Food and drink industry, group organ- 
ization in, 507-8 

Food Estate, see Reichsndhrstand 

Forbach power station, 275 

Forcheim, 54. 

Ford, moter company, 313 

Foreign exchange, control of, 393-9, 
459; rates of, 458-61 

Foreign nationals in Germany, 104-8 
(with tables of figs.) 

Foreign Trade, see Trade, Foreign 

Foreign workers, in Germany, 
105, 108, 110 (table), 162, 344 

Forest villages (Waldhufendérfer), 209, 
48, 88 (fig.), 92, 93 (plate), 94 (fig.) 

Forestry, legislation, 197; methods, 
188-9; numbers employed in, 194-6; 
policy, 196-9; research, 198-9; 
schools, 198-9 

Forests, age composition, 187-8, 189 ; 
annual growth, 190; area, 181, 182; 
distribution, 132, 181, 182 (table), 
183 (fig.), 185 (fig.); management, 
188-9, 196-7 ; ownership, 184, 186, 
187 (fig.), 1913; size, 186 (table) ; 
yield, 188-93 

Forst, 61, 329 

Fortuna power station, 261 (plate), 271 

Four Years Plan, 215, 226, 231, 267, 
280, 520, 527; office of, 504-5 


GH (Germany) 


104, 


of German minority, 109-10 

Franckesche Stiftung, 608 

Franconian Jura, agriculture, 132-3; 
population, 51-2 

Franken Hohe, 54 

Frankenstein, 299 

Frankenthal, 27 

Frankfurt -am - Main, administrative 
functions, 596-7 ; communications, 
600; growth, 97 102, 595-6 (fig.) ; 
history, 534, 597-9; industries, 313, 
327, 598-600; plan, 595, 596 (fig.) ; 
population, 28, 97, 600; river traffic, 
28 ; site, 595 (with plate) 

Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, 61 (plate), 62 

Free trade, 388 

Freiberg (Saxony), 40, 47, 294, 315, 
367, 578 

Freiburg (Breisgau), 27, 98, 198 

Freising, 50 

Freudenstadt, 29 

Friedrich Krupp Germania Werft A.—G., 
305, 306-7 

Friedrichshafen, 49, 309, 313 

Friedrichskoog, 205 

Friederichsort, 205 

Friedrichsthal, 37, 336 

Frisches Haff, fisheries, 223-4; ship- 
ping services, 483 

Frisian islands, 60-1, 205 

Fruit, consumption, 178; 
402, 421, 435 

Fruit growing, 121 (fig.), 129, 134-5, 
149-50 

Fuel, exports, 407, 408-9 ; 
402, 406 

Fuel oil, 267, 324 

Fugger family, 538, 540-1 

Fuggerei, The, 538 

Pulda,’43, 102, 311, 327 

Funk, Walter, 501, 516 

Fiurstenwalde, 62 

Furth, 54, 83, 336, 654 

Furtwangen, 28 (plate) 


| 


imports, 


imports, 


Gaggenau, 309, 313 

Galicia, transfer of German minorities 
from, 109 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 49 (with plate) 

Gas coal (Gas- u. Flammkohle), charac- 


ter, 249; distribution, 248, 249, 
251 (fig.), 252, 256; production, 
247 
Gas oil, 267, 269 
45 
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Gasoline, production, 268 
Gaulciter, 502, 513 
Gauwirtschaftsberater, 502, 513 
Gauwirtschaftskammern, 513 
Gauwirtschaftsstab, 502 


Geest, population, 56-63, 82;  settle- 
ment, 57, 58, 61, 62, 89 

Geestemtinde, 101, 356; see also 
Wesermiinde 


Geisel valley, 260 

Geisingen, 279 

Geislingen, 53, 279 

Geisweid, 286, 364 

Gelsenkirchen, communications, 602 ; 
growth, 97, 101, 102; history, 601-2; 
industries, 268, 318, 336, 360, 362, 
602; population, 36, 97, 601-2; 
power station, 272; site, 601 

Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.-G., 602 

Gera, 40, 311, 369 

Germania Werft, see Friedrich Krupp 
Germania Werft A.-G. 

Germanischer Lloyd society, 478, 498-9 

Gerolstein, 33 

Gersteinwerk power station, 272 

Gesinde, 162, 164 

Gewanndorf, 89, 93 

Gewerkschaft Carolus Magnus, 535 

Gewerkschaft Sophia Facoba, 535 

Giessen, 32, 43, 198 

Gladbach - Rheydt, | communications, 
605; growth, 357; history, 603; 
industries, 234, 315, 364-5, 604-5; 
population, 35, 36, 603 ; site, 603 

Gladbeck, 36, 362 

Glashiitte, 369 

Glass industry, 55, 61, 261, 336, 373, 
384, 386 

Glatz, 48 

Gleiwitz, 41, 98, 310, 319, 375, 376 

Glickstadt, 205 

Gneisenau, S.S., 487 

Goats, 136, 159, 160 (fig.), 175 

Godesberg, 31 

Goerz A.-G., 316 

Gohrde forest, 181 

Gold standard, 458-60 

Golddiskontobank, 451, 452 

Goldenberg power station, 271 

Goldene Aue, 45, 129 

Golpa Zchornewitz power station, 272, 
379 

Géppingen, 53, 311 

Goring, Hermann, 504 

Goring, Hermann, combine, 274, 280 
286, 342, 347, 505, 554 

Gorlitz, 40, 61, 309, 316, 369 

Goslar, 45, 310, 372, 518 
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Gotha, 44, 328 

GOttingen, 42, 316 

Graphite, 55 

Grassland, acreage, 135, 136; distribu- 
On, ITS, 322," Tes; 892; (153, 157 
(fig.), 154-5 

Great Britain, see United Kingdom 

Greece, shipping with, 495; trade 
with, 298, 348, 400, 405, 409, 410, 
413, 418, 424, 425, 436 

Greeks, in Germany, 110 

‘Green’ (or ‘ Plot’) village (Angerdorf), 
92 (plate), 93 

Greetsiel, 205 

Greifswald, 205 

Greilnau, 32 

Greiz, 40, 368 

Grid, electric, see Transmission lines 

Griesheim, 325 

Gronau, 38 

Gross Arnheim, 315 

Grossbduerliche Betriebe, 
figs.) 

Grossbetriebe, 165-8 (with figs.) 

Grossenhain, 369 

Grossstddte, 80 

Ground tax, 198 

Group system, in industry, 505-12 

Growing season, 118-20 

Griinberg, 329 

Guiana, Dutch, 406 

Giistrow, 65 

Gut, The, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Gutehoffnung works, 286, 582, 660 


164-8 (with 


Haardt uplands, population, 30 

Haddock fishery, catch, 214 (fig.), 215, 
218, 220, 221 (fig:) 

Haff fisheries, 214, 217 

Hagen (Westphalia), administrative 
functions, 606; communications, 
606-7 ; growth, 605-6; history, 606 ; 
industries, 286, 315, 365, 606; 
population, 36, 97, 606; site, 605 

Hainich plateau, 43 

Hainleute plateau, 43 

Halberger Hiitte, 386 

Halberstadt, 39, 99, 102, 372 

Halle -an-der-Saale, administrative 
functions, 608; communications, 
611; growth, 607-8 ; history, 608-9 ; 
industries, 335, 371, 609-11; plan, 
612 (plate); population, 40, 97, 100, 
609; river traffic, 612; site, 607, 690 

Hallendorf power station, 274 

Hamborn, see Duisburg-Hamborn 

Hamburg : 

Federal State of, 22, 79, 106 
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Town of, fish landings, 227; 
fish sales, 228 (fig.); growth, 97, 
103 (fig.), 357; industries, 265, 294, 
296, 299, 311, 319, 326, 327, 336, 
337, 339; population, 60, 97, 103 
(fig.); power stations, 275; ship- 
ping services, 486-90; shipyards, 
304-5 (with plate), 306-7 

Hamburg-America shipping line, fleet, 
481, 486; history, 7, 470-1, 473, 476; 
services, 484, 486-7; tonnage, 471 

Hamburg-Bremer Afrika shipping line, 
488 

Hamburg-Sitidamerikanische Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Gesellschaft, 481, 484, 488 

Hamburgische Schiffsbau V ersuchsanstalt, 
305 

Hamlets, 29, 32, 46, 49, $2, 54; 55, 61, 
88 (fig.) 

Hamm, 35, 357 

Hammeln, 42 

Hanau, 28, 327-8 

Handicrafts, 48, 131, 340-1, 508, 513; 
Chambers of, 511, 513 

Haniel family, 659-60 

Hanigsen, see Nienhagen 

Hannovertsche Maschinenbau 
(Hanomag), 561 

Hannoversch-Miinden, 198 

Hanover : 

Prussian province of, agriculture, 
$20; 53,1575 150; ¥OOR area, 617%; 
fish supply, 228 (fig.); oil deposits, 
262-4; population, 22, 57, 78, 79, 
82, 86, 106, 613 

Town of, administrative functions, 
613-4; communications, 615 ; 
growth, 612-3; history, 613-4; 
industries, 266, 296, 309, 313, 314, 
B15, 320; 327, -335> 330, 614-5 ; 
plan, 613 (plate) ; population, 39, 97, 
614; site, 612 

Hanover, Borderland of, 39, 83 

Hansa, shipbuilding programme, 3409, 
496-7 

Hansa shipping line, see Deutsche 
Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft ‘Hansa’ 

Hanseatic League, 200 

Hansestadt Danzig, m.v., 478 

Hapag Seebdderdienst, 490 

Harbke power station, 274 

Harpener Bergbau A.—G., 560, 575 

Harz mountains, agriculture, 131-2; 
industries, 293, 319, 372; mineral 
FESOUFCES, 4:55:27 9; “280, “201;, 202, 
299, 300, 372; population, 24, 45, 
101 ; settlement, 92 

Harzburg, 44 (plate), 45 

GH (Germany) 


AG. 
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Hattingen, 272, 360 

Haufendérfer, 86, 88 (fig.), 89, 90 
(fig. and plate), 92 

Havel-Oder Canal, 546 

Hay, crop, 135, 154 

Hayler, Herr, 501 

Heath and Moor country, agriculture, 
124 (fig.), 125-9; population, 56-63 

Heide, 60 

Heide oil field, 262, 264 

Heidelberg, 53 (with plate), 309 

Heidenheim, 328 

Heilbronn, 53 (with plate), 320, 338 

Heligoland, 205 

Fellweg, 36, 39, 100, 561, 576, 593, 607 

Hemelingen, 60 

Hemp, acreage, 135, 146; manu- 
factures, 335 ; production, 135, 146, 
243, 335 

Hennigsdorf, 315 

Henschel und Sohn G.m.b.H., 308, 313, 
621 

Herdecke power stations, 275 

Herdorf, 364 

Hertford; 42, 320 

Herne, 36, 310, 362 

Herrenalb, 29 

Herring fishery, general, 215-7, 210; 
catch, 206, 212, 213, 214 (fig.), 215-7, 
218, 219; exports, 240; grounds, 
209 (fig.), 210; imports, 238-9 

Herzogenrath, 365 

Hesse, Federal State of, agriculture, 
134, 148, 166; area, 619; forestry, 
182, 186, 191; iron-ore deposits, 
280; population, 22, 26, 41-2, 78, 
70; 92, 100,010 

Hessen-Nassau, Prussian province of, 
agriculture, 166; fish supply, 228 
(fig.); industries, 316; population, 
22, 79, 106; steel production, 288 

Hettstedt, 296 

Hiddens6, 205, 

Hildesheim, 39, 99, 102, 328 

Hindenburg, town, 41, 97, 102, 310, 
319, 3245375 

Hirschberg, 48, 316 

Hirschfelde power station, 274 

Hochst, industries, 318, 320, 325, 326, 
327 

Hoesch works, 286 

Hof, 55, 368 

Hohenbocka, 61, 336 

Hohenltibbichow forest, 190 

Hohenzollern, Prussian province of, 79, 
106 

Hohenzollernkanal, 559 

Hohe Rhén, population, 24 

45a 
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Holdings, agricultural, consolidation of, 
168-9 ; number of, 164-8; output 
of, 165 (fig.); size of, 26, 30, 125-35 
passim ; 148, 150, 164-8 (with figs.) 

Holland, see Netherlands 

Holten, 266 

Holzappel, 32, 292 

Homberg (Rhine), 580, 582 

Homburg, Bad, 33 

Homburg (Palatinate), 37, 386 

Honnef, 31 

Hoover Moratorium, 5, 10 

Hoppecke, 315 

Hops, 133, 135 

Horn, H. C., shipping line, 488-9 

Hornum, 205 

Horses, 136, 159, 175, 178 

Hosch A.-G. 575-6 

Howaldtswerke A.-G., 306-7 

Hucklehoven, 535 

Hills, power station, 272; rubber plant, 
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Humboldt-Deutzmotoren A.—G., 308 

Hungarians, in Germany, 105, 106 
(table), 110 

Hungary, trade with, 298, 403, 405, 
412, 418, 426, 435 

Hunsriick, population, 32 

Husum, 60, 205 

Hydrogenation, plants, 267-8 ; 
cess, 267 


pro- 


Ibbenbiiren, coalfield, 42, 256; power 
station, 277 

Ice breakers, 484 

Iceland, fisheries, 207, 211, 212 (fig.), 
218,270, 220, 221 (Gg.)227 

Idstein, 53 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, 7, 8, 318, 323, 
325, 326, 328 

Thle Kanal, 559 

Ilmenau, 47, 336, 373 

Ilsede-Peine, iron-ore deposits, 280, 283 

Ilsederhiitte, 286 

Ilsenburg, 296, 372 

Immenstadt, 49, 539 

Immigration to Germany, 69, 104, 105 

Import duties, 388 

Imports, by commodities, 401-6; by 
continents, 8 (table), 415 (table), 416, 
418 (fig.); by countries, 399 (table), 
411-31 (with tables and figs.), 435-6, 
492; control of, 391,- 394-0, 503; 
value of, g (table), 11 (table), 16 
(table), 387, 388, 389 (table), 390 
(table), 391 (table), 392, 402 (table), 
415,446; see also under specific com- 
modities 
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Income tax, 76, 198, 442, 443-5, 463 

Indebtedness, agricultural, 10, 171; 
foreign, 449 

India, shipping services to, 488; trade 
with, 400, 403, 404, 405, 408, 413, 
418, 429-30 

Indices, industrial production, 9 (table), 
11 (table), 13 (table), 244 (fig.) ; 
price, 9 (table), 11 (table), 467, 528 ; 
public expenditure, 440 (fig.) ; wage- 
rates, 9 (table), 11 (table) 

Industrial production, indices of, 9 
(table), 11 (table), 13 (table), 244 
(fig.) 

Industrial regions, 354-86 

Industry, foreign labour in, 105; 
numbers employed in, 245-6 (table) ; 
organization of, 505-14; power 
consumption in, 278; state control 
of, 529-30; see also specific in- 
dustries 

Inflation of currency, 5-6, 171, 448 

Ingoldstadt, 51 

Inheritance Law (1933), 14 

Inland waterways, revenue from, 401 

Inn-Alz power scheme, 275 

Insterburg, 66 

Interest rates, 448, 454 

International Load Line Convention 
(1930), 499 

Iran, trade with, 406, 413, 418 

Iraq, trade with, 413, 418 

Irish Free State, see Eire 

Iron and steel industry, capacity, 285 
(table), 286, 347, 363 (fig.); de- 
velopment, 287, 288-91, 301, 359, 
376, 383-4; group organization, 
507-8; numbers employed, 245, 246; 
organization, 290; processes, 284; 
production, 13 (table), 244 (fig.), 278, 
279 (fig.), 284~7, 289, 290, 348, 376; 
works, 284-5 (plates), 286, 360, 361-2 
(with fig.), 386-7 (plates), 575, 583, 
594, 660 

Iron goods, exports, 407, 409, 420-30 
passim 

Iron ore, deposits, 33, 45, 46, 278-80, 
281 (fig.), 383; imports, 281, 290, 
348, 393, 404-5, 422-35 passim, 
497; production, 242, 243, 279 
(fig.), 280 (table), 287,° 282 @ig2), 
289; ©3423 -fesefves; 280° (able); 
smelting, 285 

‘Tron pan,’ 115, 673 

Isar power scheme, 275 

Italians, in Germany, 104, 105, 106 
(table), 110 

Italy, shipping services to, 489; trade 
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with, 298, 399, 404, 405, 407, 408, 
409, 412, 416, 418, 421-2, 435; 
transfer of German minority from, 
109 

Itzehoe, 58, 60 


Jack pine, 184 

Jan Wellem, s.s., 226 

Japan, shipping with, 487, 494; trade 
with, 399, 400, 407, 408, 412, 418, 
430 

Japanese larch, 184 

Jena, 44 (with plate), 316, 336, 373 

Jews, in Germany, 104, 105, 110 

Joachimstal, 296 

Jugoslavia, shipping with, 495; trade 
with, 298, 348, 403, 405, 407, 410, 
412, 418, 425-6 

Jugoslavs, in Germany, 105, 106 (table), 
110 

Julich, 35 

Jiinkerath, 310 

Jute industry, 334-5, 570, 622 

Jutland Bank, 207 


Kahla, 337 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, s.s., 471 

Kaiserslautern, 30 

Kaiserstuhl, 134 

Kamenz, 61, 369 

Kapitan Hilgendorf, m.v., 484 

Karlsruhe, administrative functions, 
616-7 ; communications, 618 ; 
growth, 97, 1o1, 616; history, 617; 
industries, 339, 617-8; plan, 616 : 
population, 28, 97, 617; river traffic, 
28, 618; site, 615; suburbs, 616 

Karnap (Essen), power station, 271 

Kassel, administrative functions, 619- 
20; communications, 622; growth, 
97, 102, 619; history, 620-1; in- 
dustries, 308, 309, 621-2 ; plan, 619 ; 
population, 26, 43, 97, 621; site, 
618-9 

Kastellaun, 32 

Kastrop-Rauxel, 268, 322, 324, 362 

Kattegat, fisheries, 203, 207, 211, 2S. 
219, 220 

Kelheim, 333 

Kellinghusen, 58 

Kempten, 50, 326, 539 

Kerosine, 267, 269 

Kiel, 64, 97, 102, 205; shipyard, 305 

Kieler Bank, 213 

Kircheim, 53 

Kirschen, 309 

Kirschwasser, 150 

Kirsten, A., shipping line, 489 
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Kleinbetriebe, 164, 165 (fig.), 166 (fig.) 

Kleinstddte, 80 

Kleve, 35, 337, 338 

Klingenberg power station, 275 

Klingenthal, 369 

Kléckner iron and steel works, 286 

Knapsack, 271, 277, 322, 365 

Koblenz (Coblence), 31, 99 

Koerner, Herr, 504-5 

Koesfeld, 38 

Kohle A.-G. (Magdeburg), 638 

Kolberg, 65, 205 

Kolberg Deep, 213 

Kollmar, 205 

KélIn (Cologne), administrative func- 
tions, 625 ; communications, 628-9 ; 
growth, 97, 99, 100, 103 (fig.), 623, 
624 (fig.), 627; history, 625-7; 
industries, 266, 267, 3009, 310,300, 
313, 314, 315, 318, 320, 327, 336, 
339, 340, 365, 627-8; plan, roa, 
623, 624 (fig. and plate) ; population, 
36, 97, 103 (fig.), 626; river traffic, 
627, 628; site, 623, 626; suburbs, 
623, 624 (fig.) 

Kolonialstddte, 104 

Kommodore Johnsen, m.v., 487 

K6nigsberg, 66, 97, 102, 205, 319, 340 

KG6nigshiitte, 375 

Konstanz, 49, 99 

Konversionskasse, 452 

Képenick, 543, 552 (plate) 

Koppelwtrtschaft, 125 

Kornwestheim, 338 

Kort nozzle, 303 

K6slin, 65 

Kottbus, 61, 329 

Kraft durch Freude (K.d.F.) movement, 
15, 484, 524 

Kraichgau, 53 

Kraxtepellen, 205 

Kreditmark, 460-1 

Krefeld-Uerdingen, administrative func- 
tions, 629; communications, 631; 
growth, 357, 629; _ history, 629-30 ; 
industries, 283, 318, 364-s, 630-1 ; 
plan, 629; population, 36, 97, 630; 
site, 629 

Kreuzburg, 41 

Kriegsmarinewerft (Kiel), 306-7 

Kriegswirtschaftsverordnung, 526 

Kronach, 337 

Krupp, Alfred, 359, 594 

Krupp, Friedrich, 594 

Krupps works, 286, 361, 594 

Kulmbach, 55 

Kunzendorf, 336 

Kurhessen, fish supply, 228 (fig.) 
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Kurisches Haff, fisheries, 223-4; ship- 
ping services, 483 

Kurmark, fish supply, 228 

Kustrin, 62 

Kuttner, F., A.-G., 369 

Kyfthauser ridge, 45 

Kyll valley, 33 


Labour, agricultural, 105, 161-4, 178, 
519; Chambers of, 524-5; con- 
scription of, 344; foreign, 162, 344; 
industrial, 245-6 (table), 343-6; 
organization of, 520-5; ‘Trustees of, 
521, 524, 526 

Labour exchanges, 502, 520 

Labour Front, German, 15, 345, 448, 
454, 484, 510, 520-5 

Labour Service Corps, 12, 170, 519, 525 

Laetsz, F., shipping line, 481, 490 

Lahn valley, industries, 286 ; iron-ore 
deposits, 32, 279, 280, 282; lead-zinc 
ore deposits, 291, 292; population, 32 

ahe;27 

Laichingen, 52 

Lake fisheries, 224-5 

Lammersdorf, 365 

Lampertheim, 27 

Land Consolidation Act (1936), 169 

‘Land help,’ 12 

Land reclamation, 56-8, 59 (fig.), 60 
(plate), 82, 89, 125, 132, 170-1, 184 

Land settlement, 169-70, 519 

Land tenure, 14, 131, 134, 164-9, 519 

Land utilization, 123-36 

‘Land Year,’ 12 

Landau, 51 

Landesbauernschaften, 173 

Landeshut, 47 

Landeswirtschaftsdmter, 516 

Landfried, Herr, 501 

Landkretse, area and population of: 


Aachen, 533; #1Brunswick, 568; 
Chemnitz, 572; Erfurt, 590;° Koln, 
625 


Landsbauernschaftsbezirken, 228 

Landsberg, 63 

Landshut, 51 

Landstddte, 80 

Langelsheim, 293, 319, 372 

Langeoog, 205 

Larch forest, 182 

Larix leptolepis, 184 

Latvia, trade with, 403, 418; transfer 
of German minority from, 109 

Lauchhammer, 310 

Laufenburg power station, 274 

Lauta, power station, 273 ; works, 208, 
372 (plate) 
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Lautenthal, 293 

Lead, consumption, 294 ; imports, 292, 
405, 406, 425, 427, 429; ore de- 
posits, 33, 291 (fig.); production, 
243, 291-4 (with table and fig.), 348, 
376; smelters, 293-4 

Leather industry, 246, 338-9, 507-8 

Leba, 205 

Leer, 60, 205 

Legislation, agricultural, 14, 169, 519; 
financial, 451; forestry, 197; in- 
dustrial, 276 

Lehe, 356 

Leipzig, administrative functions, 543 ; 
communications, 635; fairs, 634; 
growth, 97, 102, 103 (fig.), 632; 
history, 633; industries, 310, 311, 
326, 327, 339, 340, 368, 371-2, 634; 
plan, 632 (fig.), 634 (plate); popu- 
lation, .40,. (97; site; 632-2)" 625% 
suburbs, 632-3 

Leitz, Ernst, A.—G., 316 

Lengende, 283 

Leopoldshall, 371 

Leuna, industries, 267, 268, 318, 322, 
350, 371 ; power station, 274 

Leverkusen, industries, 318, 320, 325, 
328, 350, 365 ; power station, 272 

Ley, Robert, 345 

Lichtenberg, 266 

Lichtenfels, 279 

Liegnitz, 40 

Lignite, calorific value, 259; con- 
sumption, 257, 261, 270; exports, 
409; fields, 260, 282 (fig.); im- 
ports, 426; mining methods, 260-1 
(with plates); production, 14, 16 
(table), 242, 243, 260-1, 279 (fig.), 
346, 370 

Limbach, 368 

Limburg basin, 24 

Limburg, city, 32 (with plate) 

Lindau, 49 

Linen industry, 334, 369 

Ling Bank, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Ling fishery, 215, 223 

Lingen, 57 

Linseed, 135, 146 

Lippe, population, 79, 106 

Lippe Canal, 363 (fig.) 

Lippe coal basin, 248 (fig.), 240 

Lippspringe, 42 

Lippstadt, 335 

Lithuania, trade with, 403, 418; trans- 
fer of German minority from, 109 

Livestock, distribution, 155-60 (with 
figs.); imports, 402-3; numbers, 
136, 155, 157, 159, 160, 175, 177 
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Loans, foreign, 1, 4, 7, 10, 401 

Lobau, 369 

Locomotives, 308-9, 349-50 

Loess soils, 116 (fig.), 117, 121, 1209, 
134, 672 (fig.), 674-5 

Long Forties, 207, 208 (fig.), 210 

Long-term securities, 453 

Looms, textile, 330-2, 335 

Lorenz A.-G., 315 

Lorraine, iron and steel output (1913), 3 

Liibeck, 60 (plate), 64, 79, 97, 102, 
205; shipyard, 306-7 

Liibecker Flenderwerke A.-G., 306-7 

Lubricating oil, 267, 269 

Lubtheen, 65 

Lucerne, acreage, 155 

Luckenwalde, 62 

Ludenscheid, 296 

Ludwigs Kanal, 653 (fig.), 658 

Ludwigshafen, communications, 646-7 ; 
growth, 97, 101; history, 645; in- 
dustries, 298, 318, 325, 327, 328, 
340, 350, 646; population, 27, 97, 
644, 645; river traffic, 28, 645, 646, 
647; site, 644 

Lugau coal basin, 255 

Lugger fishery, catch, 206, 214, 216-7, 
218; grounds, 210; numbers em- 
ployed, 204; season, 202 

Luggers, Fishing, characteristics, 202- 
203 (plate); construction of, 203, 
230, 231-2; number, 203 

Lithe, 205 

Luisental, 386 

Liineburg, 58, 320, 336 

Liineburg Heath, 57, 82, 115 

Liinen, 272, 298 

Luxembourg, customs relations, 3; 
iron and steel production (1913), 3; 
trade with, 405, 409, 427 


Machine tools, 310-11 ; 
420, 431 

Machinery, agricultural, 314; exports, 
406-8, 420-31 passim ; imports, 402 ; 
textile, 364, 365, 368, 369, 373; use 
in agriculture, 168, 178 ; use in coal- 
mining, 250, 252, 254, 256 

Mackerel fishery, 215, 223 

Magdeburg, administrative functions, 
636 ; communications, 639 ; growth, 
97, 99, 635-6; history, 637; in- 
dustries, 268, 293, 294, 299, 310, 318, 
337, 339, 371, 638-9; plan, 636; 
population, 40, 97, 636; power 
station, 276; river traffic, 639 ; site, 
100, 635 

Magerkohle, see Steam coal 


exports, 407, 
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Magnesite, 243, 342 

Magnesium, 298-9 

‘ Maierform ’ hull, 201, 303, 475 

Main valley, agriculture, 134-5 ; popu- 
lation, 25, 26, 27, 53=4 

Mainz, communications, 643 ; growth, 
640; history, 99, 100, 640-2 ; in- 
dustries, 326, 642; plan, 104, 640; 
population, 28, 97, 642 ; river traffic, 
28, 643-4; site, 639 

Maize, imports, 403, 424; production, 
122,135, 138 

Makrele, s.s., 238 

Malaya, British, 413, 418, 429, 430 

Manchuria, trade with, 400 

Manganese ore, deposits 281 (fig.), 
282-3; imports, 348, 405, 429, 430, 
431; production, 242, 243 

Mangolds, acreage, 135, 138, TAR) 155: 
distribution, 143, 145 (fig.);  pro- 
duction, 135 

Mannesmann works, 286, 587 

Mannheim, administrative functions, 
644; communications, 646-7; his- 
tory, 644-5; industries, 296, 313, 
314, 315, 318, 327, 337, 339, 340, 
645-6; plan, 644; population, 27 
97, 101, 644; power station, 276; 
river traffic, 28, 646, 647; site, 644, 
648 (plate) ; suburbs, 644 

Mansfeld mines, 294, 296, 349, 370 

Maple, 182 

Marbach power station, 276 

Marburg, 43, 327 

Margarine, consumption, 
161 ; production, 337 

Marienburg, 61 (plate), 66, 300 

Marienthal, 311 

Marine engineering, 302 (fig.), 305, 308 

Mark, ‘blocked,’ 15, 449, 460-1 : 
depreciation of (1923), 5-7; (1942) 
434, 458-9, 461 ; exchange value of, 
458-61; gold value of, 458; over- 
valuation of, 433-5; quotations, 
460-1; ‘ registered,’ 460 (table), 461 

Mark Neunkirchen, 369 

Market gardening, 125, 129, 136, 149, 
I50 

Marketing, agricultural, 174, 517, 518 ; 
fish, 233-4, 236 

Marne, 205 

Marriage allowances, 74—7 

Marriage-rate, 76, 77 (table) 

Marriages, number of, 77 (table) 

‘ Marschen,’ 124 (fig.), 125 

Marsh soils, 117 

Marsh villages (Marschhufendérfer), 67, 
88 (fig.), 89, 91 (fig.), 93 


156, 160, 
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Maschinenbau A.-G., 386 

Maschinenfabrik Augsburg Nurnberg 
A.-G. (M.A.N.), 308, 313, 542 

Maschinenfabrik Kranz, 535 

Massholm, 205 

Masurian Lakes, fisheries, 224 

Mayence, see Mainz 

Mayer, Jacob, 359 

Meadow soils, 115, 116 (fig.), 117, 118 
124, 126, 672 (fig.), 675 

Meadows, 153-5 

Meat, consumption, 
imports, 402; 
ration, 177 

Mechernich, 33, 292, 294 

Meckenheim, 33 

Mecklenburg, Federal State of, agri- 
culture, 127; fish supply, 228 (fig.) ; 
fisheries, 205, 219; forestry, 182, 
186; ‘191; 107; | formation: Of<357 : 
population, 22, 64-5, 78, 79, 82, 106 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 182, 186, 191, 
197 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 182, 186, 191 

Meggen, 318, 350 

Meiderich, 285, 324, 581 

Meiningen, 55 

Meissen, 336, 337, 578 

Meitzen, August, 88 

Meldorf, 205 

Memel, 3, 483 

Memelland, 341 

Memmingen, 50 

Mercantile Marine, composition, 477- 
84; freight earnings, 493; growth, 
469-75 (with fig.) ; tonnage, 3, 301, 


£75 5 
157 5 


P57) 2961; 
production, 


472, 473, 477, 478, 493-6, 497; 
world rank, 477; see also Ships, 
Merchant 


Mercury, 243 

Merseburg, industries, 267, 322, 347, 
370, 371; population, 40 

Merzig, 37 

Meslin, 137 

Metals, imports, 402, 404-6 

Metals, Non-ferrous, 244, 291-300 

Mexico, trade with, 405, 408, 412, 418 

Middle Elbe industrial region, see 
Elbe-Saale industrial region 

Middle Ground, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Migration, balance of, 69 (fig.), 84, 
86, 87 (fig.) ; external, 69 ; internal, 84 

Mikramag, power station, 276 

Milk, consumption, 156, 160, 161, 176, 
178; production, 156, 177; yield, 
155-6, 160, 177 

Minden, 42 

Mines, coal, 251 (fig.), 360, 361 (fig.), 
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377, 379 (fig.), 602; cobalt, 300; 
copper, 294-5; iron, 278-80, 377; 
lead, 291-2, 377; lignite, 260, 282 
(fig.); nickel, 299; potash, 320-1 ; 
tin, 296 ; zinc, 291-2, 377 

‘ Minette ’ ores, 384 

Mining, group organization, 507-8 

Mining equipment, 301, 309-10 

Ministries and/or Ministers, Arma- 
ments, 501, 502, 504, 529:° Com= 
merce, 451 ; Economics, 394, 501-4 ; 
Finance, 501 ; Food and Agriculture, 
173; 196, 501;° 516; Labour, s2a. 
Transport, 483, 501, 506, 514-5 

Minorities, German, transfer of, 108-9 

Misburg, 265 

Mitteilungsblatt des Preiskommissars, 527 

Mittelbduerliche Betriebe, 164 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke, 286 

Mittelland Canal, 365, 571, 639 

Mittelmeer Linie, 489 

Mtittelstddte, 80 

Mittweida, 367, 368 

Moabit power station, 275 

Moers Moerbeck, 268 

M6lbis power station, 273 

Molybdenum, imports, 283, 348; pro- 
duction, 242, 243 — 

Monetary circulation, 
(table) 

Monheim, 265 

Moor colonies, 57, 89 

Moorgeest, 57 

Moorland soils, 116 (fig.) 

Moravia, annexation of, 105 ; nationals 
of, in Germany, 106 

Moravia and Bohemia, Protectorate of, 
341, 342 

Mortality, see Death-rate 

Mortgage tax, 465 

Mosbach, 309 

‘Moselberge,’ 31 

Mosel (Moselle) valley, 
134-5 ; population, 31-2 

Motor cars, exports, 312; production, 
$1253 

Motor cycles, 313 

Motor fuels, 267 

Motors, electric, 168, 178 ; oil, 168 

Motor vehicle industry, 311-3; steel 
consumption of, 287 

Motorenwerke Mannheim A.-G., 308 

Mowing machines, 168 

Miihlhausen, 44, 329 

Milheim (Ruhr), 36, 97, 309, 314, 315, 
362 

Miinchen-Gladbach, _ see 
Rheydt 


g (table), 11 


agriculture, 


Gladbach- 
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Munich (Miinchen), administrative 
functions, 544, 649-50 ; communica- 
tions, 652; growth, 97, 102, 103 
(fig.), 648 (fig.), 649 ; history, 650-1 ; 
industries, 308, 309, 313, 316, 327, 
339, 651-2; plan, 648 (fig. and 
plate) ; population, 50, 97, 103 (fig.), 
649; site, 647; suburbs, 649 

Minster, 39, 97, 102, 104, 339 

Minster ‘ bay,’ 38-9 

Muskau, 61 

Muslins, 368 

Mussels, catch, 212, 222-3 


Naphthalene, 324 

National debt, 438, 448-50, 464-6 

National Economic Chamber, 508, 510- 
511, 512, 514 

National Forest Service, 196 

National income, 9, 11, 16, 440, 441 
(table) 

National-Sozialistische Betriebsorganisa- 
tion, 520 ' 

National Transport Council, 514, 515 

Naumburg, 44 


Neckar valley, agriculture, 134-5; 
industry, 328, 355; population, 
328, 355 


Neckarsulm, 313 

Neptun A.-G. Schiffswerft und Mas- 
chinenfabrik, 306-7 

Neptun Dampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft, 490 

Netherlands, clearing balance with 
(1943), 433; shipping with, 490, 
491, 492 (fig.), 494, 495 ; trade with, 
399-410 passim, 413, 418, 420-1 

Netherlands East Indies, shipping with, 
487, 494; trade with, 405, 406, 413, 
418, 421 

Nets, drift, 202, 203, 204 

Neubrandenburg, 65 

Neuenahr, 33 

Neufeld, 205 

Neugersdorf, 369 

Neuharlingersiel, 205 

Neuhof power station, 275 

Neukuhren, 205 

Neumiinster, 58, 64, 338 

Neunkirchen, 37, 286, 386 

Neunkircher Etsenwerke 
387 (plate) 

Neuss, 337, 364 

Neustadt (Black Forest), 29 

Neustadt (Haardt), 30 

Neustadt (Holstein), 205 

Neustettin, 65 ; 

Neuwied basin, crops, 31; industries, 
31, 297, 335; population, 31 


A.-G., 386, 
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Neuwied, town, 31 

New Zealand, trade with, 413, 418 

Newfoundland, trade with, 405 

Nickel, ore deposits, 299; imports, 
299, 348, 405, 423, 429, 430; pro- 
duction, 242, 243, 299 

Nidiggen, 33 

Niederwartha power station, 275 

Nienburg, 318 

Nienhagen oilfield, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
266 

Nievenheim, 294, 364 

Nigeria, trade with, 418, 429, 430 

Nitrates, consumption, 152, 179; ex- 

ports, 408 ; production, 14, 321-3 

Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixation of, 322 

Norddeich, 205 

Norddeutscher Lloyd shipping line, fleet, 
487 ; history, 7, 470-1, 473, 476 ; ser- 
vices, 481, 484, 486-7 ; tonnage, 471 

Nordeney, 205, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Nordenham, 60, 294, 319 

Nordhausen, 372 

Nérdlingen, 52 (with plate), 539 

Nordseewerke Emden G.m.b.H., 306-7. 

North America, shipping services to, 
486-9 ; trade with, 411, 414 (fig.), 
415, 418, 4109 (fig.), 427-8, 430 

North German Plain, agriculture, 124- 
129, 153-43; minerals, 321; popu- 
lation, 23, 24, 56-66, 80, 99, I00, 
107; soils, 115 

North Sea fisheries, catch, 203, 206 
(fig.), 207 (table), 208 (fig.), 211, 212 
(fig.), 216 (fig.), 218, 220, 221 °(fig.) 
grounds, 207, 208-9 (fig.), 210-13 

Northeim, 42 

Norway, shipping with, 491, 492 (fig.), 
494, 495; trade with, 238-9, 240, 
298, 318, 348, 405, 407, 413, 418, 423 

Norway spruce, 185 (fig.) 

Norwegian Sea, fisheries, 201, 
210-11, 212 (fig.), 218, 219, 220 

Norwegians, in Germany, 110 

Notes, circulation of, 455-6, 466-7 

Nucleated villages (Haufendérfer), 86, 
88 (fig.), 89, 90 (fig. and plate), 92 

Nuremberg (Nitirnberg), administrative 





207, 


functions, 654; communications, 
656, 657-8 ; growth, 653 (fig.), 654; 
history, 654-5; industries, 296, 


309-16 passim, 326, 536, 338, 339, 

340, 656-7; plan, 54, 97,655; popu- 

lation, 54, 97, 655; site, 653, 656 
Nylon, 325 


Oak forests, 181, 182, 185 (fig.) 
Oats, acreage, 135, 175 ; consumption, 
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155; distribution, 121 (fig.), 122-37 
passim, 138, 139 (fig.) ; production, 
135, 175; yields, 150 (tables) 

Oberes Gau, 53 

Oberfrohna, 368 

Oberg oilfield, 262, 263, 264, 266 

Oberhausen, communications, 660-1 ; 
growth, 361, 658-9; history, 659; 
industries, 286,:310, 318,>324, 362, 
658, 660; population, 36, 97, I01, 
659; site, 658 

Oberschlema, 299, 369 

Obersdorf, 49 

Oberwesel, 31 

Occupation costs, 432, 462 

Odenwald, population, 29 ; settlement, 


92 
Oder Bruch, 63 
Oderkraftwerk power station, 275 
Oder-Spree Canal, 559 
Oder valley, population, 40-1, 62-3, 65 
Oederan, 369 
Oelheim, 262, 264 
Oeynhausen, 42 
Offenbach, 28, 238, 325, 339 
Oil, mineral, consumption, 257, 266-7 
(tables) ; types, 264 
Natural: fields, 261 (plate), 262-5 ; 
imports, 266, 393, 406, 421, 427, 429, 
431, 435-6; production, 243,. 262, 
263 (fig.), 265, 266-7 (tables), 347 ; 
refineries, 265—6 (table) 
Synthetic: 14, 267-9, 347 
Oil, whale, imports, 423 
Oil seeds, acreage, 135, 145-6, 176; 
imports, 403, 421, 429, 430 
Oils, edible, 337 
Oker, 293, 294, 296, 319 
Oldenburg : 
Federal State of, agriculture, 126, 
153, 157, 159)°166 > forestry, 282, 


186, 191; populatien, 22, 57, 79, 
82, 86, 89, 106 
Town of, 57 


Oldenburg-Portugiesische, Dampfschiffs- 
Rhederi, 489 

Ollendorf, Herr, 501 

Olsnitz coal basin, 255 

Onions, 149 

Opel, Adam, A.-G., 312-3 

Open hearth, process, 284; steel, 285 

Oppau, industries, 268, 320, 322, 646; 
population, 644, 645 

Oppeln, 41, 335 

Optical trades, 315-6 

Oranienburg, 62, 319 

Ortsbauernschaften, 173 

Ortstein, 115 
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Oschersleben, 318 

Osnabriick, industries, 42, 286, 296, 
315, 326, 335; plan, 104; popu- 
lation, 42 

Osternothafen, 205 

Osterode, 66, 328 

Osthilfe, 171 

Ostwine, 205 

Ottendorf, 336, 369 


Paderborn, 39, 102 

Palatinate, Bavarian or Rhenish, 22, 79, 
186 

Palatinate, Upper, population, 55, 83, 
86 : 

Palenberg, 535 

Papenburg, 57, 91 (plate), 125 

Paper, exports, 407 

Paper industry, numbers employed, 
246; production, 13 (table), 244 
(fig.), 337-8 

Paraguay, 413, 418 

Parchim, 65 

Partenkirchen, 49 

Passau, 51 

Pasture, alpine, 48-9, 121, 132, 152; 
distribution; 715, 127 (fig.), 122, 1255 
152-5 

Patch, The, 207, 208 (fig.) 

Patria, m.v., 307, 479 (plate) 

Payments, Balance of, 4, 8, 387, 401 

Payments agreements, 397-8 

Peaches, 150 

Pears, 149 

Peat, 115, 118, 128, 257, 675-6 

Pechelbronn (Alsace), 262 

Peine, industries, 286; iron-ore de- 
posits, 280, 283 ; population, 39 

Pellworm, 205 

Penzig, 336 

Perch fishery, 215, 224 

Periodenwirtschaft, 190 

Permanentgas, 347 

Peru, trade with, 405, 406, 413, 418, 
429 

Petroleum products, see Oil 

Pforzheim, 29 (with plate), 316 

Pharmaceutical products, 326-7 

Phenol, 324, 325 

Phosphates, consumption, 152, 179, 
350; imports, 427; production, 323 

Picea exelsa, 185 (fig.) 

Picea sitchensis, 184 

Piesteritz, 322, 371, 372 (plate) 

Pig iron, exports, 407, 409, 420, 423, 
427; imports, 405; production, 
Be 279 (fig.), 284-7, 289, 290, 359, 
37 
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Pig rearing, 157 

Pigs, distribution, 126, 130, 135, 157, 
158 (fig.); imports, 403; number, 
ESO157 1754877 

Pike fishery, 215, 224 

Pillau, 205, 478 (plate) 

Pine forests, 182, 184, 185 (fig.), 189 

Pinus banksiana, 184 

Pinus montana, 184 

Pinus strobus, 184 

Pirmasens, 30, 338 

Pirna, 336, 369 

Pitch, 324 

Planning boards, industrial, 2 

Plantations, 115, 125 

Plastics, 325-6 

Plauen, industries, 314, 315, 368, 369; 
population, 40, 98, 102 

Plauer Kanal, 559 

Plebiscite, in Upper Silesia (1921), 376— 
377 

Pleiger, Paul, 505 

“Plot” (or Green) village (Angerdorf), 
92 (plate), 93 

Plums, 149 

Podsols, 115, 116 (fig.), 117, 671-3 
(with fig.), 676 

Poland, clearing balance with (1943), 
433; trade with, 400, 403, 407, 413, 
418 ; transfer of German minorities, 
108-10 

Poles, in Germany, 
(table), 107, 110 

Politz power station, 275 

Pomerania, Prussian province of, agri- 
culture, 127-9, 166; fish supply, 
22o\fig.); fisheries, 205,.213,/217, 
219, 220; population, 22, 64-5, 79, 
82, 86, 106 

Pomona, m.v., 481 

Poplars, 184 

Population, age-groups, 71, 72 (fig.); 
agricultural, 19, 20-2 (tables), 24, 
105, Lids ptOt-4, 178,195, °354 5 
density, 18 (table), 19; distribution, 
22-06, 81 (fig:); fertility, 71-8. 
foreign, 104—-8 (with tables and figs.), 
110 (table), 162, 344; growth, 109, 
66-87 (with figs.); industrial, 10, 
20-2 (tables), 354; losses in 1910, 
3; occupation groups, 20-2 (tables) ; 
of Provinces and States, 22 (table) ; 
rural, 79 (table), 80 (fig.); urban, 
19 (table), 79 (table), 80, 96 (table) ; 
total numbers, 16, 341 

Porcelain, 373 

Pork, consumption, 
duction, 157, 177 


104, 105. 106 


160, 161; pro- 
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Ports, fishing, 205 (table), 227-9 

Portugal, shipping services to, 489- 
490; trade with, 239, 348, 399, 413, 
418 

Poseidon, S.s., 238 

Posen, 3 

Potash, consumption, 152, 179; de- 
posits, 291, 320-1; exports, 408; 
production, 242, 243, 319 (fig.), 350, 
371 

Potatoes, acreage, 135, 138, 142, 175, 
1763 consumption,,1425/ 155, 7157, 
n00, 4261, 278% ~ distributiony (121 
(fig.), 122-33 passim, 142, 144 (fig.), 
257-3 production, 135, 142, 175, 176; 
rationing, 176; utilization, 142; 
yields, 150-1 (tables), 152 

Potsdam, 62, 97 

Potsdam, 8s.s., 307, 487 

Pottery industry, 261, 336, 373 

Power stations, capacity, 269, 271-6 
passim, distribution, 270, 271-6 
(with figs.) ; hydro, 270, 271, 274-6 
(with plates) ; number, 269 ; output, 
269-70 ; ownership, 269-70 

Precision instruments, 315-6 

Pretsstelle, 527 

Preserved fish industry, 234-5 

Preussen, m.v., 478 (with plate) 

Price Commissioner, 464, 509, 525-8 

Price control, 464, 509, 525-8 

Price Controller, 501 

Price indices, 9 (table), 11 (table), 467, 
528 

Price levels, 390, 528 

Printing industry, number employed in, 
246 

Prisoners of war, in Germany, 110 

Producer gas, 347 

Production, agricultural, 13 (table), 
114, 135-6 (table), 174-7, 179; in- 
dustrial, 9 (table), 11 (table), 13 
(table), 244 (fig.), 354; census of, 


244; control of, 503-4; see also 
under specific areas, crops, and 
commodities 


Profits, taxation of, 463-4, 526-7 

Progress payments, 465 

Property tax, 198, 442, 443, 445 

Pseudotsuga, 182 

Purchase permits, 503 

Pyrites, deposits, 318; imports, 318, 
423 ; production, 243, 318, 350 


Quedlingburg, 39, 45 (plate), 372 
Quercus robur, 182 

Quercus sessiliflora, 182 
Quierschied, 386 
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Raiffeisen banks, 171, 454 

Railcars, 309 

Railway services, revenue from, 401 

Railways, centralization of, 2 

Rammelsberg mines, 292, 295, 296 

Rape, acreage, 135, 146; production, 
135, 146 

Rasselstein, 297 

Rastatt, 27 

Rastenburg, 66 

Rates, birth, 15-16, 67, 70 (fig.), 71, 
77 (table), 84, 85 (figs.), 108, 344; 
death, 7o (fig:), 71; 73 ; “exchange, 
458-61 ; interest, 448, 454; mar- 
riage, 76, 77 (table); of population 
growth, 78-9; reproduction, 16, 
73-4 (tables) 

Rathenow, 62, 316 

Ratibor, 311, 376 

Rationing, 175-6, 503 

Ratisbon, see Regensburg 

Rauxel, 324 ; see also Kastrop-Rauxel 

Ravensburg, 50 

Rayon, exports, 410, 4233; imports, 
330; production, 14, 330, 332, 333 
(fig.), 334, 369, 631 

Reaper-binders, 168 

Rearmament programme (1933-39), I, 
13, 104, 439-40 

Reckingen power station, 274 

Recklinghausen, 36, 268, 322, 324, 362 

Reederei Richard Adler Co., 490 

Regensburg (Ratisbon), 51, 99, 265, 
266 

Regierungsbezirke, area and population 
of :: Aachen, $339.3. Breslauy 564 ; 
Diisseldorf, 586; Erfurt, 590; Han- 
over, 613; Kassel, 620; K6ln, 625 ; 
Magdeburg, 636; Mittelfranken, 654; 
Schwaben, 539; Upper Bavaria, 649 ; 
Wiesbaden, 667 

Regional Economic Chambers, 511-2, 
516 

Regional Peasant Bodies, 518 

Registermark, 460 

Registration Letters, of fishing ports, 
229 (table) 

Regnitz valley, population, 54 

Reich Committee for Sea Fish, 233 

Reichenbach, 368 

Reichenhall, 49, 320 

Reichs Kommissariat-See, 496 

Reichsarbeitdienst, 12, 170, 519, 525 

Reichsausschuss fiirHolzwirtschaft, 197 

Reichsbank, 388, 391, 394, 451, 452, 453 

Reichsbauernfiihrer, 173, 196, 197 

Reichsbauerntag, 518 

Reichsforstamt, 196 
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Reichsforstmeister, 196 

Reichsgruppen, 506, 508 (table), 511 

Reichskohlenrat, 257 

Reichskohlenverband, 257 

Reichskreditkassenscheine, 432 

Reichsmark, ‘ blocked,’ 15, 449, 460-1 ; 
depreciation of (1923), 5-7; (1942) 
434, 458-9, 461 ; exchange value of, 
458-61 ; gold value of, 458; over- 
valuation of, 433-5; quotations, 
460-1; ‘ registered,’ 460 (table), 461 

Reichsnéhrstand, 15, 169, 173-4, 106-7, 
515-9 

Reichsstelle, 503-4 

Reichsstelle fiir Holz, 198 - 

Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie, 
505 

Reichsvereinigungeisen, 346 

Reichsverkehrsmisterium, 483 

Retichsverkehrsrat, 514 

Reichswirtschaftskammer, 508, 510-11, 
512, 514 

Reichswirtschaftsministerium, 394, 501-4 

Retchswirtschaftsrat, 2 

Reiherstieg shipyard, 306-7 

Reisholz, 266, 272 

Reitbrook oilfield, 263 

Remscheid industries, 283, 311, 364; 
population, 35, 36, 98 

Rendsburg, 58, 64 

Rendzina, 116 (fig.), 118, 132, 672 (fig.), 
675 

Rentenbank, 171, 451 

Rentenmark, 6-7 

Reparations, 4-5, 7 

Reproduction of population, 71-8 

Reproduction rates, gross, 73; net, 16, 
73-4 (tables) 

Research, agricultural, 
fisheries, 238 

Reutbergwirtschaft, 133, 149 (plate) 

Reutlingen, 52 (plate), 53, 311 

Revenue, 16, 401, 441, 442-8 (with 
tables and fig.), 461-4, 465 

Rheinau, 266, 274 

Rheinbach, 33 

Rheinberg, 320 

Rheine, 38, 309 

Rheinfelden, industries, 
power station, 274 

Rheingau, 24, 134, 148 

Rheinhausen, 286, 580, 582 

Rheinkanal Aktienverein, 582 

Rheinmetall-Borzig A.—G., 308, 554 

Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
7, 257, 535, 560, 593, 602 

Rheydt, see Gladbach-Rheydt 

Rhine Province (Prussian), agriculture, 


172, 174; 


208, “3505 
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135, 166; population, 22, 26, 78, 79, 
106 

Rhine valley, agriculture, 126, 129-30, 
134-5; oil deposits, 262, 263-4; 
population, 22-3, 25-36; power 
stations, 271, 274-5 

Rhine-Herne Canal, 357, 360, 363 (fig.), 
576, 595, 661 

Rhodesia, trade with, 400 

Rhoén Gebirge, 46, 92 

Rhubarb, 149 

Rice, imports, 429 

Rickmers Rhederei A.-G., shipping line, 
472, 489 

Ries basin, 52 

Riesa, 286, 369 

Riesengebirge, 47, 300 

Ringbahn (Berlin), 552 (fig.), 553 

River fisheries, 225 

Roach fishery, 215, 224 

Robert Ley, m.v., 307 

Rohrbach, 386 

Rohstahlgemeinschaft, 290, 346 

Rolling stock, 308-9 

Roman towns, in Germany, 99, 102 

RGnne Bank, 213 

Root crops, acreage, 135, 138, 155 

Rosenheim, 49 

Rostock, 65, 97, 102, 205; shipyard, 
306-7 

Rotation of crops, 125, 128, 130, 133-4, 
138, 147 

Rothaar Gebirge, population, 24, 34 

Rottweil, 53 

Roumania, trade with, 298, 348, 403, 
406, 407, 410, 412, 418, 424, 435 ; 
transfer of German minority from, 
109 

Roumanians, in Germany, 110 

Round villages (Rundlinge), 86, 88 (fig.), 
92 (plate), 93, 94 (fig.) 

Rubber industry : 

Natural, imports, 393, 402, 421, 
428, 430; production, 327-8 
Synthetic, 14, 328, 350 

Riidesheim, 33 

Rudolfzell, 49 

Rigen, 205 

Riigenwaldermiinde, 205 

Ruhla, 47, 311, 373 

Ruhland, 268 

Ruhr-Westphalian coalfield, coal pro- 
duction, 247 (tables), 250, 283; 
coal reserves, 247; distribution of 
industries, 360-3 (with figs.); geo- 
logical structure, 247-9 (with fig.) ; 
industrial development, 358-60 (with 
fig.); industrial region, 35-6, 354, 
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357-62 (with figs.); iron and steel 
production, 285-6, 288; occupation 
of (1921), 4; population, 23, 35-6, 
82; power stations, 272 (fig.); 
transmission lines, 272 (fig.), 277 

Ruhrort, 1o1 

Ruhrort-Meiderich, 581, 582 

Rundlinge, see Round villages 

Rur valley, 33 

Rural depopulation, 10, 32, 33, 82, 
83 (fig.), 84, 129, 162-4, 519 

Russelsheim, 312 

Russia, see U.S.S.R. 

Russians, in Germany, 104, 110 

Ryburg-Schworstadt power station, 274 

Rye, acreage, 135, 138, 1753; con- 
sumption, 155; distribution, 121 
(fig.), 122-37 passim, 138, 139 (fig.) ; 
imports, 403; production, 135, 138, 
175; yields, 150-1 (tables) 


Saalfeld, 47, 373 

Saalkreis, area and population, 608 

Saar coalfield, coal production, 3, 247 
(table), 259, 283, 383, 385; coal 
reserves, 247; distribution of in- 
dustries, 385-7 (with plates); geo- 
logical structure, 250-2 (with fig.) ; 
industrial development, 383-5; in- 
dustrial region, 382-6 ; iron and steel 
production, 3, 288, 289; popu- 
lation, 23 

Saarau, 350 

Saarbriicken, history, 382; industries, 
310, 315, 385, 386 (plate); popu- 
lation, 37, 97 

Saarland, formation, 357; history, 3, 
69, 382 ; industries, 336, 384, 385-6 ; 
iron and steel production, 3, 288, 
289; population, 22, 23, 36, 78, 
79, 82, 96, 106 

Saarlautern (Saarlouis), 37, 382 

Sachsengdnger, 162 

Sachsische Zellwerke A.-G., 369 

Sackingen power station, 274 

Sadisdorf, 296 

Sagan, 61 

Sailing certificates, 498 

Saithe (coalfish) fishery, 214, 215, 218, 
219-20 

Salm valley, 33 

Salt, common, 320, 321 

Salzgitter, iron-ore deposits, 280; steel 
plant, 349, 571 

Salzheringsarbeitsgemeinschafi, 233 

Salzuflen, 42 

Salzwedel, 58 

Samland peninsula, 66 
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Sandgeest, 57 

Sassnitz, 483 

Sauerland, industries, 358, 361 (fig.), 
364 ; population, 34 

Sawmills, 195, 198 

Saxony : 

Federal State of, agriculture, 166, 
169; area, 577; fish supply, 288 
(fig.); forestry, 182, 186, 188, 180, 
191; industries, 316, 336, 338, 366— 
369; population, 22, 23, 78, 79, 
106, 577; steel production, 288 ; 
State bank, 452 

Prussian province of, area, 636; 
fish supply, 228 (fig.); population, 
22, 79, 86, 106, 636 

Saxony, industrial region of, develop- 
ment, 366-8 ; industries, 368-9 

Saxony coalfield, geological structure, 
255; production, 247 (table), 366, 
579; reserves, 247 

Scattered settlement, 38, 41, 46, 49, 52, 
55, 64, 66, 86, 88 (fig.), 91 (fig. and 
plate) 

Schacht, Dr. Horace, 449-50, 460, 501 

Schalchen, 275 

Scharley mines, 292, 293 

Scharnhorst, s.s., 487 

Schaumberg-Lippe, population, 79, 106 

Scheibenberg, 315 

Scheidt valley, 384 

Schkopau, industries, 328, 350; power 
station, 274 

Schleiden, 33 

Schlesische Portlandzement Industrie 
A.-G., 380 

Schlesische Zink A.-G., 378 

Schleswig, town, 64 

Schleswig Holstein, Prussian province 
of, agriculture, 125, 127, 153, 155; 
157, 159, 166; fish supply, 228 
(fig.) ; fisheries, 205 (table), 211, 213, 
217, 210, 222, 2235) forestiy; 182, 
184; oil deposits, 262, 263, 264; 
population, 22, 58, 59 (fig.), 64, 79 
82, 88, 89, 106 

Schluchsee power stations, 274 (with 
plate) 

Schmalkalden, 47, 310, 373 

Schmiedefeld, 279 

Schneeberg, 47, 300 

Scholven power stations, 271 

Schénebeck, 318 

Sch6ningen, 320 

Schott und Genossen, 336 

Schramberg, 29, 316 

Schulte & Bruns-Atlas Reederei A.-G.., 
490 
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Schwandorf, 55, 298 

Schwargenberg, 367 

Schweina, 311 

Schweinfurt, 54, 311, 313 

Schwenningen, 316 

Schwerin, 65 

Scots pine, 115, 182, 185 (fig.), 190, 
673 

Sebastes Norvegicus, 220 

See-Berufsgenossenschaft, 498, 499 

Seebeck shipyard, 305, 306-7 

Seedienst Ostpreussen, 483 

Selb, 55, 337 

Seldte, Franz, 520 

Senftenberg, 61 

Serbia, transfer of German minority 
from, 109 

Settlement types,’ 27, 20, 31, 34; 38; 
86-94 (with figs.) 

Sheep, distribution, 126, 130, 133, 
158 (fig.), 159; numbers, 136, 156, 


175 

Shellfish, catch, 215 

Shipbuilding, output, 8, 301, 302 (fig.), 
304, 305, 306-7 (table), 349, 474, 
475, 482 (fig.); steel consumption, 
287 ; subsidies, 475-7 ; yards, 303-5 
(with plates), 306-7 (table); Hansa 
programme, 349, 496-7 

Shipping lines, 486-90; control of 
(1939-43), 496-7; see also specific 
companies 

Shipping services, 481, 484-90; 498; 
growth of, 470-2; revenue from, 
401 

Shipping traffic, 16 (table), 490-3, 494 
(table), 497-8 

Ships, Merchant, age groups, 480-2 
(with fig.) ; classification of, 498-9 ; 
country of building, 482 (fig.), 483 ; 
losses in 1919, 3; measurement of, 
498-500 ; motor, 477-9 (with plates), 
482 (fig.) ; number of, 478 ; refriger- 
ated, 480, 481 (table); size groups, 
478; state - owned, 483-4; steam, 
478-9 (with plates), 482 (fig.); 
tanker, 479-80 (with plate); see also 
Mercantile Marine 

Shipyards, see under Shipbuilding 

Short-flame coal (Esskohle), production, 
247 

Shrimps, catch, 212; 215, 222 (his.), 223 

Siegen, 34, 297, 310, 364 

Siegerland, industries, 34, 286, 358, 
364; iron-ore deposits, 34, 279, 280, 
282; population, 34; steel pro- 
duction, 288 

Siegmar, 313 
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Siemens, 314 

Siemens Martin, process, 284 ; 
285 

Siemens-Schuckert, 308, 362 

Silesia, Prussian province of, agriculture, 
129-30, 159, 166; fish supply, 228 
(fig.) ; industries, 336, 375-6; iron- 
ore deposits, 279; lead-zinc de- 
posits, 291; population, 22, 40-1, 
78, 79, 82, 86, 106, 107 (fig.); steel 
production, 288; see also Upper 
Silesia 

Silk, artificial, see Rayon and Staple 
fibre 

Silk, natural, exports, 410; imports, 
330; 332, 404, 421°; production, 
330 

Silos, 168 

Silver, 300 

Silver fir, 185 (fig.) 

Simmern, 32 

Sindfeld plateau, 38 

Singen, 49 

Sitka spruce, 184 

Skagerrak, fishery, 207, 211, 218, 220, 
221 

Skeletal soils, 116 (fig.), 118, 131, 132, 
676 

Slips, building, 304-5, 306-7 (table) 

Sloman, R. M., Jr., shipping line, 
489 

Slovaks, in Germany, 106 

Small holdings, 76, 126, 164-8 (with 
figs.), 170 

Smelt, catch, 215, 224 

Smith’s Knoll, 210 

Snow cover, 119 

Soap, 319-21, 337 

‘ Social Courts of Honour,’ 524 

Soda ash, 319-21, 336 

Sodingen, 322 

Soest, 39, 104, 315 

Soils, 115, 116 (fig.), 117-8, 124-35 
passim, 671-6 

Sole fishefy, 213, 215, 220 

Solingen, industries, 364; population, 
36, 97, 311 

Solling, 42 

Soltau, 58 

Sondershausen, 372 

Sonneberg, 47, 318 

Sonthofen, 49 

Soonwald, 282, 383 

Sorau, 61, 310, 329 

Sornewitz, 314, 315 

South Africa, shipping with, 487-8, 
494; trade with, 348, 400, 404, 405, 
413, 418, 429, 430 


steel, 
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South America, shipping services to, 
486-9 ; trade with, 392, 399, 411-19 
passim, 428-9 

Soya beans, imports, 403 

Spain, shipping with, 489-90; trade 
with, 239, 318, 348, 399, 400, 408, 
413, 418, 435 

Spandau, 313, 543 

Spaniards, in Germany, 110 

Sparkassen (savings banks), 453-4 

Speer, Albert, 501 

Spelt, 135 

Spessart, 29, 92 

Speyer, 28, 99, 326 

Spindles, textile, 330-1, 335 

Spinstoffwerk Glauchau A.-G., 369 

Spirits, potable, 339 

Spitzenverbdnde, 505 

Splint coal, 251 (fig.), 252 

Sprats fishery, 213, 215, 223 

Sprockhovel, 357, 360 

Spruce forests, 182, 184, 185 (fig.), 188, 
189 

St. Blazien, 29 

St. Georgen, 29 

St. Ingbert, 37, 336, 384, 386 

St. Louis, m.v., 307 

Stade, 60 

Stadtbahn (Berlin), 552 (fig.), 558 


Stadtkreise, areas of: Berlin, 544; 
Gelsenkirchen, 603; Hagen, 606; 
Krefeld-Uerdingen, 629; Magde- 


burg, 635 ; Oberhausen, 658 ; Wup- 
pertal, 668 

Stahlhelm, The, 520 

Stahlwerksverband, 7, 290 

Standard of living, 15 

Staple fibre, imports, 330; production, 
14, 234, 330, 332, 333 (fig.), 334, 369 

Starch factories, 128 

Stargard, 65 

Stassfurt, 299, 320, 321, 371 

State Fishery Board, 233 

Steam coal (Magerkohle), 247, 248, 249 

Steel, Bessemer, 284, 285; capacity, 
285 (table), 286, 363 (fig.); con- 
sumption, 287; exports, 409-10, 
420, 423, 435; imports, 405 ; 
marketing, 287; open hearth, 284, 
285; production, 13, 244 (fig.), 278, 
279 (fig.), 284-7, 288 (table), 289, 
290, 376; works, 286, 360, 377 

Steelworks Association, 290 

Steelworks equipment, 310 

Steigerwald, 54 

Steiner-am-Hart, 275 

Stendal, 58 

Sterkrade, 268, 322, 362, 658, 660 
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Stettin, industries, 314, 319, 337, 339, 
340, 347; population, 65, 97; 
power stations, 275 ; shipyard, 306—7 

Stettiner Haff, fisheries, 223-4 

Stettiner Oderwerke A.-G., 306-7 

Stolberg, 320, 336, 365, 533 

Stoller Ground, 213 

Stolp, 65 

Stolpebank, 213 

Stolpmiinde, 65, 205 

Stralsund, 65, 205 

Straubing, 51, 140 

Street villages (Strassendérfer), 66, 88 
(fig.), 90 (fig.), 93 

‘Strength through Joy’ (Kraft durch 
Freude or K. d. F.) movement, 15, 
484, 524 

Stresemann, Dr. Gustav, 4, 9 

Strip felling, 190 

Strohgau, 53 

Stumm-Halberg, Baron von, 384 

Stuttgart, administrative functions, 
663 ; communications, 665-6 ; 
growth, 97, 102, 661, 662 (fig.), 663 ; 
history, 663-4 ; industries, 296, 313, 
315, 325, 339, 661, 664-5; plan, 
661, 662 (fig.); population, 53, 97, 
664; power stations, 276; site, 649 
(plate), 612 (fig.) ; suburbs, 662-3 

Styria, 341, 342, 347 

Subsidies, agricultural, 14, 171; ex- 
port, 395; fisheries, 232-3; ship- 
ping, 475-7) 484 

Substitute raw materials, use of, 14, 
244 

Sudetenland, 341, 343, 347 

Sudetes mountains, 47-8, Io1 

Siidmeer, S.S., 226 

Sugar, consumption, 143, 160, 161, 
178; exports, 340; factories, 149 
(plate), 340; production, 143, 340 

Sugar beet, acreage, 135, 138, 143, 175, 
176; distribution, 121 (fig.), 130, 
134, 143, 144 (fig.) ; production, 135, 
143, 175, 339; yields, 143, 150 
(table) 

Suhl, 47, 373 

Sulphuric acid, 318-9 (fig.), 350 

Sulzbach (Bavaria), 279, 286 

Sulzbach valley (Saarland), 37, 383, 
384, 385, 386 

Supreme Economic Council, 505 


Suwaki, 341 

Swabia, agriculture, 154; population, 
52-4 

Swabian Jura, agriculture, 132-3; 


population, 51-2 
Sweden, shipping with, 491, 492 (fig.), 
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494, 497; trade with, 238, 281, 290, 
400, 403-22 passim, 434-5, 492 

Swedish nationals in Germany, 110 

Swedish turnips, acreage, 138, 155 

Swinemiinde, 205 

Swiss, in Germany, 105, 106 (table), 
167, 110 

Switzerland, trade with, 399, 400, 409, 
410, 412, 418 

Sylt Grounds, 207 

Sylviculture, 188-9 

Synthetic oil, 14, 267-9, 347 

Syrup, Dr., 520 


Tackle, fishing, 203, 204, 205 (table) 

Tacoma, s.s., 481 

Tanker fleet, 479-80 

Tannenberg, m.v., 307 

Tannenfels, m.v., 307 

Tanneries, 338 

Tar acids, 325 

Tar oils, 324 

Tariffs, 172, 229, 388, 398 (table), 390, 
446 

Tarnowitz, 375 

Taunus mountains, population, 24, 
32-3 ; settlement, 92 

Taxation, 15, 442-8 (with tables and 
figs.), 563-4; family allowances in, 
76; of forests, 198; of profits, 
463-4, 526-7; per capita, 447 

Taxes, consumption (excise), 443, 446, 
463; corporation, 442, 443, 445, 
463; import (customs), 443, 446-7, 
463; income, 76, 198, 442, 443-5, 
463; mortgage, 465; profit, 463-4, 
526-7; property, 442, 443, 445; 
turn-over, 442, 443, 445-6 

Tea, imports, 402 

Tegernsee, 262, 265 

Telefunken Gesellschaft fiir Drahtlose 
Telegraphie m.b.H., 315 : 

Tench fishery, 224 

Tente, 311 

Territorial gains (1938-41), 341 

Territorial losses (1919), 3, 289 

Teschen, 341 

Teutoburger Forest, 38, 41 

Teutonic Knights, ro1 

Textile industry, development, 535-6, 
541; distribution, 38, 42, 49, 50, 
53; 61, 328-35, 367-9, 535-6, 541, 
630-1, 669-70; exports, 407, 410, 
420, 422, 423; fuel consumption, 
261; group organization, 507-8; 
imports, 402, 404, 417, 425, 427; 
numbers employed, 245, 246; pro- 
duction, 13 (table), 244, 330-5 ; raw 
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materials, 14, 330 (table) ; synthetic, 
234 

Thale, 372 

Tharandt-bei-Dresden, 198 

Three-field system, 88-9, 93, 133 

Thuringia, Federal State of, agri- 
culture, 166; fish supply, 228 (fig.) ; 
forestry, 182, 186, 191; formation 
Of,,-3565: \ industries;- 3:16; 336, ‘347, 
372-3; iron-ore deposits, 279; oil 
deposits, 264; population, 22, 43-4, 
79, 106 

Thuringian Basin, population, 43-4 

Thuringian Forest, population, 24, 
46-7 ; mineral resources, 46, 373 

Thyssen, Herr, 505 

Thyssen works, 284 (plate), 286, 583 

Tiefstack power station, 275 

Tiles, 335-6 

Tilsit, 66, 340 

Timber, consumption, 193; exports, 
407, 420; imports, 193-4, 402, 422, 
431; production, 188-93, 342 

Timber industry, 29, 131, 194-6; 
group organization, 507—8 ; numbers 
employed, 246 

Tin, consumption, 297; exports, 297; 
imports, 296-7, 405-6, 421; metal 
production, 296, 297, 349; ore 
production, 242, 243; ore deposits, 
291 (fig.), 296; smelters, 297 

Tirol, transfer of minorities, 109 

‘Tobacco, crop, 135, 146, 340; imports, 
421, 425 

Todt organization, 504 

‘Téging power station, 275 (with plate) 

‘Tonnage, measurement of, 499 

Tonning, 205 

Tourists, revenue from, 401 

Towns, distribution, 27 (fig.), 35-6, 38, 
81 (fig.), 95-6, 98-101, 532 (fig.) ; 
growth, 35-6, 45, 79 (table), 80 (fig.), 
Bi-2, 95-6, (97. (table), “99=1ez, 
356-7; morphology, 102-3; num- 
ber, 96-9, 101; population, 19, 79 
(table), 80 (fig.), 96, 97 (table) 

Toy industry, 29 

‘Tractors, numbers in use, 168, 178 

Trade, Foreign, balance of, 387-93 
passim, 399-401, 416-31 passim, 432- 
433; by commodities, 401-10; by 
countries, 392 (table), 396, 399-400, 


411-31 (with figs. and_ tables), 
435-6; composition of, 388, 389; 
control of, 393-9, 436; history of, 


387-93 ; numbers employed in, 20-1 


(table); policy, 390,393-9, 401, 431-2, 
459; structure of, 388, 389; value 
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of, 387-93 passim (with tables) ; 
war-time (1939-43), 431-6 

Trade associations, 509 

Trade unions, 2, 12, 520-1, 522 

Train ferries, 483 

Transhumance, 49, 132 

Transmission lines, electric, 272 (fig.), 
273 (fig.), 276-7 (with fig.) 

Transport, numbers employed in, 20-1 
(table) ; organization of, 506, 514-5 

Traunstein, 49 

Travemtinde, 205 

Trawlers, catch by, 206 (fig.), 207, 208 
(fig.), 214, 218, 210, 220, 227; 
characteristics of, 201, 202 (plate) ; 
construction of, 201, 231, 232 (fig.) ; 
number of, 201, 202 (fig.), 227; 
personnel, 204 

Trawling, 201, 203, 209 (fig.), 210, 216 

Treibgas, 347 

Treptower Deep, 213 

Triberg, 29 

Trier (Tréves), 32, 33 (plates), 99, 102 

Troisdorf, 325, 326 

Trostberg, 275, 322 

Trout, 225 

Trustees of Labour, 521, 524, 526 

Tubingen, 53, 663 

Turkey, shipping with, 494; trade 
with, 399, 400, 403, 405, 412, 418, 
425, 436 

Turn-over tax, 442, 443, 445-6 

Turnips, acreage, 135 ; harvest, 135 

Tuttlingen, 316, 338 


Ubena, s.s., 479 (plate) 

Uberlingen, 49 

Uberwachungsstellen, 509 

Uerdingen, 325; see also Krefeld- 
Uerdingen 

Ulm, 51 

Ulm, m.v., 481 

Ulzen, 57, 58 

Unemployment, contributions, 447-8 ; 
insurance, 3, 447-8; numbers, 1, 
7-16 passim (with tables), 390 

Unemployment Insurance, Institute 
for, 520 

Unemployment Insurance Fund, 447 

Union Handels und Schifffahrtgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., 481 

Unitas, m.v., 226 (with plate), 479 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, shipping with, 
490, 491, 492 (fig.), 494; trade with, 
238, 397, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
410, 416, 417-20, 492 

United States of America, shipping 
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with, 486-7, 491, 494; trade with, 
392, 399, 400, 404-18 passim, 427, 
492 
United Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke), 7, 285, 561, 575, 593, 602 
Unterwellenborn, 286 
Unterweser power station, 275, 277 
Unterweser Reederei A.—G., shipping 
line, 489 


Upper Silesia, agriculture, 129-30; 
coal mines, 379 (fig.); electricity 
supply, 378, 379 (fig.); industrial 


region, 373-82; iron-ore~ deposits, 
279; lead-zinc deposits, 291, 292, 
380; partition (1921), 3, 376-80; 


plebiscite (1921), 376-7 ; population, 
40-1, 82, 376; water supply, 378, 
379 (fig.) 

Upper Silesian coalfield, coal produc- 
tion, 3, 247 (tables), 253, 259, 283, 
2715,-coal. resetves,. 2495. 37°7:5) 1geo- 
logical structure, 253, 254 (fig.); 
industrial development, 375-6; iron 
and steel production, 289, 376 

Uranium, 47 

Urstromtdler, agriculture, 128; popu- 
lation and settlement, 56, 61-3; 
soils, 726\(fig.),. 117 

Uruguay, trade with, 413, 418, 428, 429 

Usingen, 33 

U.S:S.R., trade with, 175,.°348,, 300, 
400, 405, 406, 407, 410, 413, 418, 431; 
transfer of German minority from, 
109 

Utersen, 58 


Vanadium, imports, 283, 348; 
duction, 243 

Veal, consumption, 161 

Vegesack, 60; shipyard, 305 (plate), 
306-7 

Vegetable oil, 337 

Vegetables, consumption, 178; grow- 
ing. ,Of.425; 420; + 236;<540, 850% 
imports, 402, 421 

Vehicles, motor, exports, 407 

Venezuela, trade with, 400, 413, 418, 
428, 429 

Verden, 58 

Vereinigte Glaswerke Aachen, 536 

Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken, 311 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G., see United 
Steelworks 

Vereinigungsgesellschaft fiir Steinkohlen- 
bau im Wurmrevier, 535 

Vermessungsamt, 499 

Verrechnungsabkommen, see 
agreements 


pro- 


Clearing 
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Versailles, Treaty of (1919), 4, 67, 2893 
and mercantile marine, 472-3 

Vertrauensrat, 522, 523 

Vicht valley, 33, 365 

Vierlande, 125 

Viernheim, 27 

Vietzkerstrand, 205 


Vigo, s.s., 481 
Viking Bank, 207, 208 (fig.) 
Villages, distribution, 27-58 passim, 


86-94; types of, 29-66 passim, 86- 
94 (with figs. and plates), 129 

Ville lignite deposits, 260, 271, 365 

Villingen, 316 

Vine, acreage, 135; 
ments, 147; distribution, 
passim, 118, 134-5, 147-8; 
duction, 135 

Vogelsberg, 45-6, 279, 280 

Vogtland district, 368 

Voith-Schneider propulsion unit, 303 

Volhynia, transfer of German minorities 
from, 109 

Volkenroda, 264 

Vélkischer Beobachter, 501 

Volklingen, 37, 386 (with plate) 

Volkswagen motor works, 313 

Vomag-Betriebs A.-G., 369 

Voreifel, 31 


climate require- 
27-53 
pro- 


Wage rates, indices of, 9g (table), 11 
(table) 

Waggon Fabrik Talbot, 535 

Wagener ‘ Star’ propeller, 303 

Wagrien peninsula, 64 

Walchensee power station, 275 (with 
plate) 

Waldalgesheim, 283 

Waldeck power station, 275, 277 

Waldenburg, 48, 93 (plate), 310, 319, 
322 

Waldenburg coalfield, production, 247 — 
(tables); reserves, 247 

Waldhufendérfer, 29, 88 (fig.), 92, 93 
(plate), 94 (fig.) 

Waldsassen, 318, 350 

Waldshut, 322 

Waldshut-Kadelberg power station, 274 

Walnuts, 149 

Walsrode, 326 

Walter Rau, s.s., 226 (with plate) 

Wanne—Fickel, 36, 268, 310, 322, 362 

War Economy Decree (1939), 526 

Warmestelle, 8 

Warndt, population, 37 


_ Warnemiinde, 205, 483 


Wartburg, 44, 45 (plate) 
Wartebruch, 63 
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Wartheland, 341 

Wasserstrassendirektion, 484 

Wattenscheid, 36 

Wehrwirtschaftstellen, 302 

Weida, 338 

Weiden, 55, 337 

Weidenau, 336, 364 

Weilburg, 282 

Weimar, town, 44 

Weimar Republic, economic develop- 
MeEnts, [1 

Weinheim, 338 

Weissenfels, 40, 370 

Weisswasser, 61, 336 

Welser family, 540, 541, 655 

Werdau, 368, 369 

- Wernigerode, 45, 372 

Werra valley, 321 

Wesel, 35 

Weser hills, iron-ore deposits, 280 

Weser valley, population, 41-2, 60 

Wesermiinde, 60, 227 (with plate), 228 
(fig. and plates), 356, 481 ; shipyard, 
305, 306-7; see also Geestemiinde 

Wesseling, 268 

West Africa, trade with, 400 

Westerwald, iron-ore deposits, 280; 
population, 33-4 

Westfadlisch - Anhaltische 
A.-G., 318 ; 

Westphalia, Prussian province of, agri- 
culture, 157, 166; fish supply, 228 
(fig.); population, 22, 78, 79, 86, 106; 
see also Ruhr Westphalian coalfield 

Wetterau, agriculture, 134; popula- 
tion, 24, 43 

WY etzlar, 32, 311, 316 

Weymouth pine, 184 

Whale oil, 226 

Whaling, 225-6, 232 (fig.); fleet, 226 
(plate), 479 

Wheat, acreage, 135, 175; consump- 
tion, 140; distribution, 121 (fig.), 
122, 128-37 passim, 140, 141 (fig.); 
imports, 140, 403, 430; production, 
135, 140, 175; yields, 150-1 (tables) 

White Bank, 207 

Whiting fishery, 215, 223 

Wied valley, iron-ore deposits, 280, 282 

Wiedenau, 282 

Wiesbaden, administrative functions, 

667; communications, 668 ; growth, 
666 ; history, 667; industries, 325, 
326, 667; plan, 666; population, 
33, 97, 667 ; site, 666; suburbs, 666 

Wietze, 262, 263, 264, 266 

Wilhelmshaven, 60, 98, 102 

Wintershall, 371 


Sprengstoff 
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Wikinger, S.S., 226 (with plate) 

Wines, 147-8 

‘Winter Help’ scheme, 448 

Wirtschaftsdmter, 502, 516 

Wismar, 65, 205 

Wissen, 364 

Witten, 310 

Witten coal basin, 82 

Wittenberg, 61 

Wittichenau, 300 

Woermann shipping line, 471, 488 

Wolfach, 300 

Wolfen, industries, 
power station, 273 

Wolfram, imports, 283, 
duction, 242, 243, 283 

W ollverwertungsgesellschaft, 331 

Women, employment of, 12, 20, 75-6, 
161-2, 205, 245, 344 

Wood pulp, 337 

Wool, consumption, 330 ; imports, 330, 
332, 404, 426, 427, 430; production, 
243, 330,331 

Woollen goods, imports, 417 

Woollen textile industry, 331-2, 368 

Works Councils, 2, 5, 522 

Worms, 28, 99, 338 

Wuppertal, communications, 668, 670 ; 
growth, 97, 102, 357, 668-9; history, 
669 ; industries, 311, 327, 364, 669— 
670; population, 36, 97, 669 (table) ; 
site, 649 (plate), 668 

Wurstein, 60 

‘ Wurten ’ villages, 60, 92 (fig.) 

Wiirttemberg, Federal State of, agri- 
culture, 135, 148, 155, 164, 166, 169; 
fish supply, 228 (fig.); forestry, 182, 
185, 186, 188, 191; industries, 316, 
338, 3413; iron-ore deposits, 280; 
population, 22, 53, 78, 79, 84, 86, 
106, 663 

Wirzburg, 54, 98, 99, 102, 339 

Wyhlen, 320 


358; 325, 470. 


348; pro- 


Yarns, Textile, exports, 407, 410, 420; 
imports, 404, 417 ; production, 331-4 
Young Plan (1929), 4 


Zaborze power station, 274 

Zablungsabkommen, see Payments agree- 
ments 

Zangen, Wilhelm, 507, 516 

Zeiss, Carl, 316 

Zeiss Ikon A.-G., 316 

Zeitz, 268 

Zeitz-Troglitz power station, 273 

Zella-Mehlis, 47, 311, 373 

Zellenobmann, 522 
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Zentralmoorkommission, 170 

Zerbst, 61 

Zeulenroda, 328 

Zichenau, 341 

Zinc, consumption, 294; exports, 292; 
imports, 292, 293, 405, 406, 423, 427, 
429; ore deposits, 291 (fig.); pro- 
duction, 243, 291-4 (table and fig.), 
348, 376; smelters, 294, 377 

Zinnwald, 296 


Zittau, 47, 369 

Zschopau, 313 

Zukunft power station, 271 
Ziilpich, 33, 35 

Zwangskartelle, 509 
Zweckverband Gross-Berlin, 551 
Zweibriicken, 37, 310, 338, 386 
Zwickau, 40, 313, 315, 325, 326 
Zwickau coal basin, 255 
Zwischenkultur, 147 
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